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ARTICLE  I. 


SKETCHES  IN  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  Pro£  Wm.  8.  Ttlbe,  Amhent  Collafo,  Msm. 

WORKS    OF    ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle  was  a  volumioous  writer.  Like  the  great 
metaphysician  and  divine  of  New-England,  he  seems  to  have 
observed,  reflected,  and  read  with  his  pen,  as  it  were,  always 
in  his  hand.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Diogenes  La* 
eitius,  that  there  were  445,270  lines  in  Aristotle's  manu- 
scripts. All  that  the  fruitful  imagination  of  the  Greeks  ever 
accused  Homer  of  writing,  scarcely  amounted  to  a  tithe  of  that 
number.  But  Time  has  handled  his  works  roughly,  and  given 
them  a  severe  sifting.  Less  than  one  quarter  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  above  400 
different  treatises.  Fabricius  has  collected  the  titles  of  250  of 
his  books,  whiob  are  lost.  Only  48  entire  treatises  are  now 
extant.  *  Many  of  them,  however,  consist  of  several  books. 
And  the  existing  remains  of  Aristotle,  we  believe,  still  exceed 
in  bulk  those  of  any  other  classk;  author.  They  were  reckoned 
by  folios,  wben  folios  were  in  fashion ;  and  in  the  compact 
cm  of  the  Tauchnitz  editions,  they  occupy  sixteen  volume. 

THIRI>   SERIES,   VOL.   II*   NO.    I.  1 
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The  books  of  Plato  are  contaiDed  in  eight  volumes,  in  tlfo 
same  series.  The  Uiad  and  Odyssey  fill  only  two.  And  what 
is  altogether  paramount  to  the  mere  bulk  of  his  remains,  his 
most  valuable  works  have  been  preserved.  Indeed,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  classic  authors  in  general,  not  excepting  the 
Greek  Tragic  Poets,  nine-tenths  of  whose  productions  have 
perished.  Sincerely  as  we  must  regret  the  loss  of  so  consid- 
erable a  portion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  still  our  privilege 
to  read  those  pieces  of  nearly  every  classic  author,  which 
were  most  admired  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves. 
Never  was  a  close  observer  and  deep  thinker  more  misled  by 
a  fancied  analogy,  than  Bacon  was,  when  he  said  :  "  Time 
seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  stream,  which  carrietb  down 
to  us  that  which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
drowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid.''  A  more  just 
analogy  would  have  been  this  :  Time  seemeih  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  flood,  which  sweepelh  away  that  which  is  light 
and  blown  up,  and  leaveth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid 
fast  anchored  at  the  bottom.  So  it  is  in  fact  in  the  history  of 
literature.  So  it  must  be,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  more  important  works  of  Aristotle,  and  so 
of  all  the  ancients,  have  been  in  too  common  use  and  too  high 
esteem  in  all  ages  and  countries  to  perish  every  where  and 
for  ever.  They  were  cherished  in  too  many  libraries  and 
monasteries  to  perish  even  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  remains  of  Aristotle  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
of  Physics,  Metaphysics,  Mathematics,  Ethics,  Logic,  Rhet- 
oric, Politics,  and  Poetry.  Several  of  these  heads,  however, 
comprise  a  number  of  distinct  treatises,  as  they  were  com- 
posjBd  and  arranged  by  the  author. 

His  physical  works  bear  the  following  titles,  most  of  which, 
of  themselves,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat :  On  the  Heavens ;  on  the  Production  and 
Dissolution  of  Natural  bodies;  on  Meteors;  of  Animal  Life; 
Physical  Miscellanies ;  on  the  Natural  History  of  Animals ; 
on  Plants  ;  on  Colors ;  on  Sound ;  A  Collection  of  Wonder- 
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fill  Facts ;  against  tbe  Doctr'ine  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and 
Gorgias ;  on  tbe  Wind ;  on  Physiognomy ;  Miscellaneous 
Problems ;  on  the  Doctrine  of  Nature.  This  last  is  the  work 
which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Aristotle's  Physics ; 
and  which  professes  to  explain,  not  so  much  the  properties  of 
matter,  as  the  metaphysical  nature  of  time,  place,  motion,  and 
tbe  like  abstractions. 

The  metaphysics  are  contained  in  fourteen  books,  which 
tfeat  of  Being,  considered  abstractly,  of  Deity,  and  of  the 
Human  SouL 

Aristotle's  Logic,  so  called,  consists  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tbct  works.  These  are,  the  Categories  or  ten  general  Heads 
of  Arrangement ;  the  Explanation  of  Nouns  and  Verbs,  a 
work  which  explains  the  philosophical  principles  of  grammar ; 
Analytics,  including  the  doctrine  of  Syllogism  and  Demon- 
stration ;  Topics,  or  Common  Places,  from  which  Probable 
Arguments  may  be  drawn  ;  and  Sophistical  Refutations,  which 
teaches  the  art  of  replying  to  an  antagonist.  These  logical 
treatises  are  usually  published  together,  under  the  general  tide 
of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  in  allusion  to  which.  Bacon  gave 
the  name  of  Novum  Organum  to  his  counter  system  of  in- 
duction. 

The  pieces  on  mathematics  which  Aristotle  has  left,  are 
an  obscure,  and  probably  incomplete,  treatise  on  Incommen- 
surables,  and  a  book  of  questions  in  Mechanics. 

His  system  of  Ethics  is  contained  in  ten  books  to  Nico- 
machus  ;  seven  to  Eudemus  ;  two  entitled  the  Greater  Morak  ; 
and  a  book  on  Virtue  and  Vice,  which  aims  to  define  the  se- 
veral virtues  and  vices. 

His  political  writings  consist  of  two  books  on  Economics, 
and  eight  on  Politics,  or  the  Science  of  Government. 

His  Rhetoric  comprises  three  books.  His  Poetic,  as  ex- 
tant, is  contained  in  a  single  book,  though  it  was  originally  an 
extended  treatise. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  these  seve- 
ral works,  are  from  Krug's  Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy : 

**  Tbe  Poetic  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a  larger  work.    The 
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same  is  trae  of  the  Politics,  which  a  learned  Florentine  no- 
bleman has  undertaken  to  restore  by  the  addition  of  two  books 
in  the  Greek  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ethics  to 
Eudemus  and  the  Lesser  Rhetoric,  dedicated  to  King  Alex- 
ander, are  probably  spurious.  The  Metaphysics  also  neither 
received  that  title  from  Aristotle  hinaself,  nor  could  it  have 
proceeded  from  his  hands,  with  all  its  contents,  and  in  its 
present  state.  Among  the  physical  treatises,  again,  is  proba- 
bly found  much  that  is  spurious ;  e.  g.  the  Botany,  the  tenth 
book  of  the  History  of  Animals,  the  piece  on  the  Worid,  and 
the  Physiognomy.  The  rest,  however,  particularly  the  Phy- 
sics, strictly  so  called,  and  the  treatise  on  the  soul,  are  probably' 
genuine.  Lastly,  the  genuineness  of  the  logical  pieces  is 
acknowledged,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  part  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Categories,  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the 
so  called  Post-predicaments.  These  logical  pieces  taken  to* 
gether,  have  in  later  times  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Aristotelian  Organon,  because  they  were  regarded  as  an  in* 
strument  in  reference  to  all  the  other  sciences ;  for  which 
reason,  also,  the  teachers  of  logic  in  the  universities  were 
called  "  Professores  Organi." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  scholars,  and  Krug  among 
the  rest,  have  not  carried  their  skepticism  too  far  in  regard  to 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  Aristotle's  works.  It  has 
been  customary  to  speak  of  them  as  singularly  corrupt ;  and, 
by  way  at  once  of  confirming  the  fact  and  explaining  the 
reason,  reference  is  made  to  the  singular  history  of  the  Aris- 
totelian manuscripts.  The  account  appears  first  in  Strabo's 
Geography,  and  then  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Sylla ;  whence  it  ' 
has  found  its  way  into  nearly  all  the  commentaries  and  histo- 
ries of  philosophy  of  a  later  date.  If  is  concisely  as  follows : 
Aristotle  left  his  literary  property^  consisting  of  his  library  and 
manuscripts  to  Theophrastus,  his  most  illustrious  pupil,  and 
his  successor  in  the  Lyceum.  Theophrastus  again  bequeathed 
them  to  his  scholar,  and  perhaps  near  relative,  Neleus,  who 
carried  them  to  his  native  city  Scepsis,  and  left  them  with  the 
rest  of  hid  property  to  his  lawful  heirs.  They^  being  uneducated 
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meoy  kept  them  under  lock  and  key,  unused  and  ueglectedi  till 
they  heard  that  the  king  of  Pergamus,  within  whose  dominions 
ihey  lived;  was  ransacking  his  kingdom  for  books  to  foroi 
a  large  lihrary,  wfaen^  fearing  that  the  despot  might  seize 
upon  their  collection,  they  hid  their  books  in  a  subterranean 
apartment,  where  they  lay  buried  130  years,  ^'a  prey  to 
dampness  and  worms/'  Raised  at  length  from  their  tomb, 
they  were  sold  for  a  great  sum  to  Apellicpn  of  Athens,  who, 
though  an  admirer  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  was  more  s^ 
antiquarian  than  a  philosopher,  and  a  lover  of  books  rather 
than  a  genuine  scholar.  Finding  thQ  manuscripts  injured  by 
time,  he  had  them  transcribed,  and,  with  ill-judged  industry, 
supplied  by  conjecture  such  passages  as  had  been  defaced,  or 
had  become  illegible.  History  has  not  informed  us  what  be- 
came of  Aristotle's  original  manuscripts.  But  the  copy  made 
by  Apellicon,  together  with  his  large  and  valuable  library, 
was  seized  by  Sylla  in  his  conquest  of  Athens,  and  conveyed 
to  Rome.  Here  it  was  found  by  Tyrannio,  who,  though  a 
learned  Greek,  rather  multij[died  than  diminished  the  errors 
and  corruptions  in  the  text,  by  employing  incompetent  aman- 
uenses to  take  copies,  which  he  suiTel-ed  to  pass  out  of  bis 
hands  without  proper  correction. 

Such  is  the  eventful,  not  to  say  romantic,  history  of  Aris- 
totle's manuscripts.  And  now,  if  these  mutilated  and  cor- 
rupted Gppies  were  the  only  extant  sources  of  Aristotle's 
works,  as  Strabo  and  most  of  those  who  have  copied  the 
story  from  him,  have  gratuitously  inferred,  then  there  is  good 
reason  for  skepttcbm  in  regard  to  them,  and  Jto  toander  that 
there  are  in  them  some  things  hard  to  be  understood !  But 
while  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  principal 
facts  in  thus  narrative, 'we  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  inference.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  inference  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Aristotle's 
works  were  not  published  during  his  lifetime,  but,  existing 
only  in  the  single  manuscript  in  the  Lyceum,  were  lost  in 
that  manuscript,  and  only  recovered  with  it  a  century  and  a 
half  after  his  death.     Now  we  have  the  moat  decisive  e^ 
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dence  that  he  began  to  publish  during  his  6rst  residence  at 
Athens,  while  he  was  still  connected  with  the  Academy  ;  since 
Cephisodorus  censures  him  as  having  done  an  act  unworthy 
of  a  philosopher,  in  publishing  a  book  of  Proverbs,  and  ini« 
plies  in  various  ways,  that  this  was  not  the  only  book  which 
he  had  then  given  to  the  public.  And  in  the  interval  between 
his  leaving  the  Academy  and  establishing  the  Lyceum^  we 
find  Alexander  complaining  in  a  letter  to  Aristotle,  that  be 
had  published  his  Esoteric,  as  well  as  his  Exoteric  Philoso- 
phy. But,  admitting  that  his  principal  works  were  not  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime,  but  were  intended  to  be  the  exclu* 
sive  property  of  the  Lyceum  and  its  pupils,  (a  supposition,  by 
the  way,  as  inconsistent  with  the  well  known  disposition  of 
Aristotle,  as  with  the  well  authenticated  facts  just  mentioned,) 
still  it  is  utterly  incredible,  and  not  the  less,  but  the  more 
incredible  on  the  above  suppositiob,  that  the  original  manu- 
scripts would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Lyceum, 
unless  copies  had  been  already  taken  and  preserved.  If  the 
original  manuscripts  were  the  only  copies  in  existence,  Tbeo- 
phrastus  would  have  bequeathed  them,  not  to  Neleus,  but  td 
Strabo,  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum.  Again,  it  rests  on  good 
authority  that  Aristotle's  works  were  in  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  days .  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  though 
these  must  have  shared  the  fate  of  that  library,  still  the  fact 
shows  that  there  were  copies  in  existence  at  the  very  time 
when  the  originals  are  affirmed  to  have  been  buried  at  Scepsis. 
Finally,  there  are  evidences  too  numerous  to  mention,  which 
have  been  gleaned  by  recent  German  critics,  and  which  jus- 
tify them  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
actually  read,  during  the  period  of  their  alleged  inhumation, 
not  only  in  the  Lyceum,  but  by  other  philosophers  and  scho- 
lars. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  however,  that  when  the  original 
manuscripts  were  disinterred,  and  imperfect  copies  multiplied, 
they  became  the  occasion  of  corrupting  the  copies  derived 
from  other  sources.  And  it  is  impossible  to  decide  bow 
much,  by  this  means,  the  edition  now  in  use  may  have  been 
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affected.  It  is  admitted  on  all  bands,  that  the  received  text 
demands  the  application  of  more  enlightened  and  elaborate 
criticism,  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  books  of 
Aristotle,  in  their  present  state,  are  not  the  mass  of  corruptions 
and  interpolatbns  which  literary  skeptics  have  been  ready  to 
pronounce  them  to  be. 

As  to  the  style  of  Aristotle,  it  is  quite  amusing,  and  not  a 
little  perplexing  withal,  to  compare  the  encomiums  whk;h 
were  lavished  upon  him  by  the  ancients,  with  the  severe  ani- 
madversions of  the  naodems,  and  with  the  concise,  clumsy, 
and  jejune  diction  of  his  existing  works.  Cicero  not  only 
adverts  to  the  ornaments  of  hb  style,  and  speaks  of  him 
as  pouring  forth  a  golden  flood  of  eloquence,  but  be  has 
preserved  specimens  of  his  writings  that  are  quite  rhetor- 
ical. He  even  wrote  poetry  in  early  life,  though  with  what 
success  does  not  so  clearly  appear.  Quinctilian  speaks  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  style,  as  not  less  wonderful  than  his  know- 
ledge or  his  acuteness.  We  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
some  at  least  of  those  works  which  are  lost,  were  composed 
in  a  more  flowing  and  popular  style,  than  any  which  are  now 
extant.  Perhaps  the  following  from  Krug's  Lexicon  is  as 
satisfactory  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  we  can  arcive  at : 

**  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  like  his  spoken  discourses, 
were  partly  exoteric  and  partly  esoteric.  According  to  an 
old  expounder  of  Aristotle,  (Ammonius  Hermiae  ad  Aristot. 
Categ.  fol.  9,  6,)  the  former,  like  Plato's  dialogues,  were 
composed  in  the  form  of  conversations,  while  in  the  latter, 
the  author  spoke  in  his  own  person.  The  form  of  dialogue 
was  in  very  common  use  among  the  philosophers  of  that  day. 
It  was  also  far  better  adapted  to  an  exoteric  discourse,  than 
to  an  esoteric,  which  required  to  be  strictly  scientific,  and  ar 
ranged  in  logical  order.  And  it  is  quite  probable,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  Aristotle  may  have  used  (bat  form  in  his 
exoteric  writings ;  if  mdeed  Cicero  has  not  expressly  affirmed 
it  in  his  letters  to  Atticus  (IV.  16.  XIII.  19.)  But  since  not 
a  single  dialogue  is  found  among  the  existing  works  of  Aris* 
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tode,  and  since  in  these  works  reference  is  repeatedly  made 
to  his  exoteric,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  encyclical  writings, 
we  must  suppose,  tbaf  all  the  exoteric  productions  of  this  phi-^ 
losopher  are  htt^  and  only  the  esoteri  aremaiuj  while  exactly 
the  reverse  has  happened  to  Plato," 

Of  the  animadversions  of  modem  critics  on  the  style  of 
Aristotle,  the  following  from  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy 
may  serve  as  a  specimen :  "  No  writer  ever  afforded  more 
frequent  examples  of  the  poet's  maxim, 


Brevia  ease  laboro, 


Obscurus  fio, 


He  affects  close  periods  and  a  concise  diction.     He  often 
supposes  things  to  be  known,  which  have  either  not  been 
before  explained,  or  may  easily  have  escaped  the  reader's 
memory.     Sometimes  he  makes  use  of  different  terms  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea^  and  at  other  times,  annexes  different 
ideas  to  the  same  term.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  with 
him  to  use  new  words  in  an  artificial  and  technical  ^ense* 
which  nevertheless  he  does  not  clearly  define.     His  transi- 
tions are  frequently  so  abrupt,  or  his  progress  from  hi$  pre- 
mises to  his  conclusion  so  rapid,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  perceive  the  train  of  bis  reasoning.   Through 
artifice,  negligence,  or  a  change  of  opinion,  many  contradic- 
tions occur,  which  the  ingenuity  of  criticism  has  never  yet 
been   able  to   reconcile*     His  general  propositions  are  fre- 
quently obscure  for  want  of  examples ;  and  even  his  examples 
themselves,  when  he  condescends  to  use  them,  are  often  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  doctrines  they  are  intended  to. eluci- 
date.    Mathematical  ideas,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
conversant,  he  sometimes  applies  to  subjects  to  which  .they 
have  no  natural  relation,  and  thus  encumbers  with  artificial 
difficulties  disqu^itions  which  in  themselves  are  sufficiently 
obscure.     Lastly,  in  quoting  the  opinions  of  former  philoso- 
phers, whether  to  examine,  confirm,  or  confute  them,  he  ta^es 
so  little  care  to  mark  the  transition  from  their  words,  to  his 
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0WO9  that  the  reader  is iipBqiientij  at  a  loss  todetermine  vhe-^ 
tber  Aristotle  b  giv^bg  his  own  opinion  or  reporting  thaft  of 
some  other  pfailoBophar.'' 

We  have  notbing  to  a/dd,  exoept  that  tkU  vntness  is  truef. 
The  criticiBm  of  Lord- Monboddo  upon  some  portions  e£ 
Tadhu  would  apply  with  more  justice  to  no  small  part  of 
AriMtotUft  writioga*  They  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of 
eomfpontion  at  all,  but  seem  rather  like  a  rapid  outline  of 
iopict  and  arguments,  sketched  as  a  guide  to  spoken  discourse. 
But  we  have  already  said  enough  on  this  subject  in  our  intro- 
ductory article.  We  now  proceed  to  give  some  more  partb*^ 
ular  account  of  some  of  Aristotle's  woHes,  not  in  the  form  of 
an  abstract  or  synopsis  of  bis  philosophical  0{Mnion8,  which 
of  counie  would  be  very  much  colored  by  our  own,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  method  heretofore  pursued,  allowing  the 
author  to  utter  bis  own  sentiments  in  his  own  order  and 
DBttoner,  though  of  eounse  much  abridged  and  condensed,  and 
then  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  Some  of  the 
smaller  and  moce  praetical  treatises  will  be  the  most  convex 
moot  for  this  porpose.  A  further  reason  for  selecting  these 
is  also  found  in  .the  fact  that,  while  they  are  among  the  most 
satisfiictory  and  valuable  of  Aristotle's  worics,  they  have  sel 
dom  been  duly  appreciated.     We  begin  with  the 

Rhetoric, 

Rhetoric  is  defined  to  be  an  art  which,  on  every  subject^ 
considers  the  capability  of  persuasion.  It  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular,  province,  like  medicine,  geometry  and  aritb* 
metic  ;  but,  like  logjc^  it  extends  to  every  department  of  Yik^ 
and  aims  al  conviction  and  persua^n  on  every  variety  of 
subject.  Genuine  rhetoric  has  little  to  do  with  those  modes 
of  instruction  which  are  frittered  away  in  the  manufacture  of 
e^rdiuros,  perorations,  and  other  artificial  divisions  of  a  dis-^ 
course.  Its  main  efficacy,  nay,  in  the  language  of  the  au-^ 
thor,  its  whole  art,  lies  in  the  skilfol  use  of  piroof,  •  Proof  is 
of  two  kindsr^-the  onb  independent  of  Ike  orator's  art,  such: 
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as  testimony,  torture,  contraets,  laws  and  other  written  doco* 
ments ;  the  other  such  as  the  orator  can  draw  firom  his  own 
character  and  history,  or  that  of  his  client,  from  the  disposi'* 
tions,  feelings,  and  circumstances  of  his  audience,  and  from  a 
skilful  presentation  in  bis  discourse  of  collateral  principles 
and  facts.  The  orator,  then,  should  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  three  things :  skill  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  characters  of  men,  and  the  science 
of  conducting  the  passbns. 

The  reasoning  employed  by  the  orator  differs  from  that  of 
the  logician,  only  in  being  less  rigid  and  formal,  so  as  to 
be  adapted  to  popular  discourse.  The  logician  reasons  by 
syllogism  and  induction  ;  the  orator's  proo&  consist  of  enthy* 
memes  and  examples.  The  enthymeme  n  essentially  a 
syllogism,  abridged  by  suppressing  one  of  the  terms,  which, 
being  readily  supplied  by  the  hearer,  need  not  be  expressed. 
In  like  manner,  examples  are  abridged  processes  of  inductioD, 
in  which  the  inferences  or  applications,  instead  of  being 
fbrroally  stated,  are  left  to  be  understood  from  the  connection 
in  which  they  are  introduced.  The  essential  principles  of 
logic  are,  therefore,  of  indispensable  use  to  the  orator ;  and 
Aristotle's  rhetoric,  while  itself  wears  to  us,  in  considerable 
extent,  the  aspect  of  a  modem  treatise  on  logic,  abounds  in 
references  to  his  logic  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  same 
subjects. 

Under  the  head  of  Enthymemes  belong  iignsy  which  are 
of  two  kinds — ^tlie  one  arguing  from  particular  to  universal, 
the  other  from  universal  to  particular.  For  instance,  a  sign 
that  all  men  of  ability  are  virtuous  is,  that  Socrates,  who  was 
a  man  of  ability,  was  also  virtuous.  This  is  a  sign  of  the 
fint  class — from  particular  to  universal.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  necessary  or  convincing  sign.  The  following,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  i$  demonstrative  proof:  A  sign 
that  such  a  man  is  sick  is,  that  he  has  a  fever.  Or  a  sign 
that  such  a  woman  is  a  mother  is,  that  she  has  a  breast  of 
milk.  Signs  of  the  other  class,  from  universal  to  particular, 
are  never  demonstrative,  inasmuch  as  the  universal  may  be 
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the  sign  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  particulars,  instead  of  the 
one  specified.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  such  a  sign : 
A  sign  that  such  a  man  has  a  fever  is^  that  he  is  siok,  or  that 
he  does  not  breathe  fireely. 

Examples  are  arguments  neither  from  particular  to  unir 
versal^  nor  from  universal  to  particulliry  hot  from  one  particu* 
lar  to  another,  which  is  like  it.  For  instance :  if  I  wished 
to  prove  that,  when  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  demanded  bodyr 
guards,  he  intended  to  becmne  a  tyrant,  I  might  say,  that 
Pisistratus  in  like  manner  first  demanded  body-guards,  and 
then  seized  upon  the  government ;  or  I  might  adduce  other 
instances  in  which  men  had  become  tyrants  in  the  same  way. 

Those  familiar  with  Whateley's  Rhetoric  will  perceive,  at 
once,  its  striking  resemblance  in  this  part  to  Aristotle's ;  and 
they  need  hot  be  further  taught,  what  no  one  indeed  can  fail 
to  see,  the  imporUnce  to  the  popular  orator  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  subject  of  signs  and  examples. 

As  to  the  tnaieriab  or  meam  of  proof,  the  orator  should 
be  wen  furnished  with  what  Aristotle,  in  common  with  other 
Ancient  rhetoricians,  calls  Places  or  Topics.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  common  places  and  places  proper.  Common 
places  are  such  as  will  serve  for  proof  on  any  subject,  whether 
of  jurisprudence,  or  physics,  or  politics,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  argument  a  fortiori,  which  may  be 
emplc^ed  iif  any  one  department  as  well  as  any  other.  Places 
proper  are  such  as  apply  only,  to  one  subject  or  depart* 
.ment«-^o  physics,  for  instance,  to  the  exclusion  of  ethics,  or 
to  ethics  in  distinction  from  physics.  These  latter  being  more 
definite  and  appropriate  to  the  case  in  hand,  are  the  more 
satisfactory  and  useful.  And  since  they  vary  with  the  subject 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  obvious,  they  will  be 
different  in  the  difi»rent  kinds  of  eloquence.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  at  this  point  to  inquire  how  many  and  what 
these  kinds  are,  that  the  way  may  thus  be  prepared  to  furnish 
the  orator  in  each  kind  with  appropriate  topics  of  argument. 

Aristotle  makes  the  threefold  division  of  eloquence,  which 
has  been  adopted  •  by  most  subsequent  rhetoricians,  into  the 
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deliberative,  the  judicial,  and  the  demonstrative.  The  delib- 
erative respects  the  future,  and  is  appropriately  addressed  to 
a  legislative  assembly.  The  judicial  respects  the  past,  and 
appeals  to  a  bench  of  judges.  The  demonstrative  has  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  present,  and  its  hearers  are  sinqfle  hearei^ 
ibr  the  sake  of  instructi^>n  or  gratification.  The  deliberative 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  useful  and  the  hurtful,  and  its  office 
is  to  persuade  to  the  former  and  to  dissuade  from  the  latter. 
The  judicial  has  to  do  with  the  just  and  the  unjust  in  the  way 
of  accusation  and  defence.  The  demonstrative  has  more  to 
do  with  ihe  honorable  and  the  dishonorable  in  the  way  of 
praise  and  censure.  Such  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate 
provmce  of  each  kind  of  eloquence,  though  neither  is  abso- 
lutely confined  withm  its  own  sphere. 

Now,  to  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  eloquence  there  are 
topics  or  places,  which  are  appropriate,  and  as  the  oratoi^s 
success  will  depend  entirely  on  his  mastery  and  use  of  them, 
the  remainder  of  the  first  Book  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  him  with  a  store  of  propositions,  which  he  may 
use,  as  occasion  requires,  whether  he  speaks  at  the  bar,  at  & 
funeral  solemnity,  or  before  the  popular  assembly.  These 
propositions  pertain  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  the 
author  takes  up  successively,  and  discusses  with  the  particu* 
larity  almost  of  an  ethical  and  political  philosopher. 

Those  appropriate  to  the  deliberative  orator  relate  to  such 
subjects  as  these  :  Finance,  Peace  and  War,  Garrisons,  Ex- 
ports and  Imports,  the  Enaction  of  Laws,  the  Summum 
Bonum  or  Chief  Felicity,  with  all  those  circumstances  that 
coptribute  to  it,  such  as  health,  strength,  beauty,  offspring, 
rank,  reputation,  friendship,  riches,  honors,  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  soul, — the  different  forms  of  Govern* 
ment,  such  as  Democrapy,  Oligarchy,  Aristocracy  and  Mon* 
archy,  with  the  manners  and  dispositions  chamcteristic  of 
each.  By  a  knowledge  and  a  skilful  use  of  these  proposi* 
tions  on  these  numerous  topics;  the  orator  will  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  measures  which  he  recommends  are  good,  and 
that  in  a  high  degree,  and  those  of  his  adversary  highly  evil 
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in  their  tendency.  In  like  manner,  the  author  provide  be- 
forehand the  demonstrative  orator  with  the  means  of  showing 
that  a  certain  character  is  praiseworthy  or  censurable,  and  the 
jvidicial  orator  with  proofs  that  such  an  action  is  just  or  unjust, 
and  has  or  has  not  been  done.  In  so  doing  be  does  not  hes- 
itate to  teach  the  art  of  sophistry.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  methods  of  false  panegyric  and  inculpation.  '*  Id 
spieaking  against  a  man  who  is  really  brave,  but  who  makes 
use  of  stratagem  in  war,  we  might  call  him  a  poltroon, 
whose  .courage  is  efficient  only  in  detecting  treasons  and  lay- 
ing ambuscades.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  niggard  is  to  be 
praised,  we  have  only  to  extol  his  parsimony  as  economy 
and  prudence.  To  the  man  who  is  insensible  to  insult,  we 
might  apply  the  terms  mild  and  peaceful.  While  in  speaking 
of  a  rough  and  choleric  man,  we  would  say,  he  is  candid  and 
open,  and  cannot  dissemble.  Besides  tlie  sophistry  which 
may  thus  be  practised  in  names,  a  thing  may  be  made  to  pass 
as  virtuous  by  a  false  course  of  reasoning,  as  thus :  the  man 
who  unnecessarily  run^  into  danger,  may  be  expected  to  per- 
form wonders  when  home  thither  by  the  call  of  honor." 

Under  the  head  of  judiciary  rhetoric,  the  author  dwells 
at  great  length  on  the  means  of  sho\^ing  that  a  particular 
action  has  or  has  not  been  done>  and  to  this  end  enters  into 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  motives  which  impel  men  to  ac- 
tion, of  the  classes  of  men  that  are  likely  to  injure  others,  and 
of  the  kind  of  persons  that  are  likely  to  be  injured,  thns 
enabling  the  advocate  to  confirm  the  testimony  in  bis  favor  by 
setting  forth  its  probability  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  to 
discredit  the  evidence  against  him  or  his  client  by  exhibiting 
the  intrinsic  improbability  that  such  a  person  should  have 
done  stu:h  an  act  under  such  circumstances.  He  then  con- 
cludes that  subject  and  the  first  Book  by  a  lawyer-l^e  dig* 
cussion  of  the  nature  of  law,  and  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
evidence. 

The  second  Book  is  made  up  of  what  we  should  call  a 
philosophical  treatise  on  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  man^^ 
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kind.^  He  never  loses  sight,  however,  of  the  rhetorical 
application  of  his  philosophy.  He  is  still  the  practical,  as 
well  as  the  analytical  philosopher,  and  practical  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense.  For  the  only  solid  basis  for  rhetoric,  as  for 
all  those  arts  which  have  any  thing  to  do  with  men^  is  a  sound 
system  of  Anthropology.  In  connection  with  his  analysis  of 
each  passion,  he  inquires,  what  persons  are  likely  to  be  the 
subjects  of  it,  and  what  objects  or  circumstances  are  6tted  to 
excite  it,  that  the  orator  may  know  when  and  how  to  raise  or 
allay  each  several  passion,  as  his  interests  may  require.  For 
the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  treats  of 
the  manners  and  habits  which  belong  to  different  ages  and 
conditions  of  men.  And  in  conclusion,  he  deduces  from 
these  illustrations  of  human  nature,  places  or  topics  of  proof, 
which  are  alike  applicable  to  all  the  several  kinds  of  elo- 
quence. After  some  remarks  upon  the  use  of  Parables,  Fa- 
bles, and  Sentences,  (by  which  he  means  the  opinions  of  wise 
and  great  men,)  and  after  a  chapter  each  on  Sophistical  Prop- 
ositions and  their  refutation,  the  author  passes  to  the  third 
and  last  Book,  which  relates  to  the 

Orator* s  Style  and  Manner. 

Style  and  manner  is  manifestly  quite  a  secondary  afiair  in 
our  author's  estimation,  and,  as  such,  is  treated  in  a  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  way.  He  does  indeed  say,  that  of  all  the  orators 
who  appear  in  public,  those  only  bear  away  the  prize  who 
are  distingtiished  by  a  happy  diction  and  a  pleasing  elocution. 
But  he  adds,  that  this  results  from  the  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  age.  And  he  manifestly  feels  that  when  the 
orator  has  brought  forward  satisfactory  proof,  that  is  enough, 
and  nothing  more  ought  to  be  required  of  him.  Still  he 
analyzes  with  profound  skill,  and  illustrates  with  boundless 

*  i  fiad  it  strange,  says  Lord  Bacon,  that  Aristotle  shoakl  have  written  diveiB 
T<d«mes  of  Ethics,  and  never  handled  the  affections,  which  is  the  principal  sub- 
ject thereof— ^nd  yet  in  hia  Rhetoric  he  findeth  a  place  for  f  Aem,  and  handleth 
ikem  well  for  the  fuamtitif. 
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learniog,  the  several  figures  of  speedi,  the  difficult  kinds  of 
slyle,  and  the  successive  parts  of  a  complete  discourse,  little 
as  he  made  of  this  brauch  of  rhetoric  comparatively.  Sub- 
sequent rhetoricians  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  not  a  few 
of  their  best  thoughts  and  illustrations  on^he  subject  of  style. 
And  the  young  writer  or  student  of  modem  times  would  do 
well  to  give  heed  particularly  to  what  he  says  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  style,  as  consisting  in  a  iransparent  cleame$s 
and  a  happy  adaptation  to  the .  subject  of  which  the  writer 
treats,  or  the  end  which  he  aims  to  accomplish. 

But  ^e  have  already  exhibited  enough  of  Aristotle's 
rhetoric,  to  show  its  leading  characteristics.  It  places  the  art 
of  riietoric  on  its  true  basis — viz.  a  thorough  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  mankind.  It  presents  a  just  and  instruc- 
tive analysis  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  human  heart.  It 
bids  the  young  orator  look  chiefly  to  the  discipline  of  his 
mental  powers,  to  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge,  and 
to  the  skilful  use  of  those  powers  and  acquisitions  for  success 
in  the  art  of  conviction  and  persuasion.  It  diverts  his  atten- 
tion from  mere  words  to  things — from  all  that  is  showy  and 
frivolous,  to  all  that  is  solid  and  substantial.  In  making  so 
much  of  proof  and  so  little  of  every  thing  else,  Aristotle  ia 
not  so  partial  or  defective  as,  at  first  sight,  he  might  appear 
to  be.  For,  by  proof  he  means  whatever  is  fitted  to  affect 
and  move  the  whole  man — man  as  he  is,  and  not  merely  as 
he  should  be — ^the  particular  men,  whom  the  orator  has  occa- 
sion to  address,  whether  governed*  by  reason,'  or  swayed  by 
passion.  Perhaps  he  ascribes  too  much  to  reasoning,  and  is 
too  ready  to  suppose  all  men  as  purely  intellectual  as  himself. 
Doubtless  he  attaches  too  little  value  to  the  cultivation  of 
style  and  manner.  But  yet,  if  we  must  choose  between  the 
merely  thoughtful  and  philosophical  treatise  before  us,  and 
the  mere  word-mUlSf  figure-maphinety  and  aentence-factorieif 
that  are  too  often  dignified  with  the  name  of  Rhetoric,  give 
us  Aristotle  with  all  his  faults. 

The  early  Greek  critics  agree  in  ascribing  to  Aristotle^s 
rhetoric  the  high  honor  of  having  formed  the  oratory  of  De* 
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mosthenes— ^D  oratory  which  was  as  thoughtful  and  manly, 
as  argumentative  and  compact,  as  the  Stagirite  himself  would 
have  it,  but  which  was  as  pregnant  with  passion,  as  it  was 
with  observation  and  reflection — an  oratory,  which  bad  for 
its  body  logic  and  common  sense,  but  which  had  also  a 
soul,  and  that  a  soul  of  true  Promethean  fire.  Cicero  entej>* 
tained  the  highest  respect,  not  only  for  Aristotle's  genius  as  a 
philosopher,'  but  for  his  skill  and  discernment  as  a  critic*^ 
Quinctilian  lauds  him  as  if  himself  a  pattern  of  the  eloquence 
he  teaches.^  Lord  Bacon  thinks  Aristotle  exceeded  himself 
in  hi&  rhetoric,  because  the  competition  of  the  Sophists  here 
drove  him  into  the  field  of  observation  and  practical  life, 
where  alone  true  wisdom  is  to  be  found,  and  where,  after  all> 
the  real  strength  of  the  Stagirite  lay.     We  pass  now  to 

The  Poetic. 

Only  a  single  Book  of  this  remains.  But  it  is  full  of 
sound,  valuable,  and  condensed  matter.  Like  every  other 
work  of  Aristotle,  it  goes  to  thjB  bottom  of  things,  strips  off 
their  forms  and  penetrates  to  their  essential,  living  principles. 

The  essential  principle  of  poetry  consists  in  its  being  an 
imitation.  It  differs  from  history  for  instance,  not  in  that  the 
former  is  written  in  verse  and  the  latter  in  prose ;  for  the 
narrations  of  Herodotus  would  be  a  history  though  rendered 
into  verse,  while  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  are  poetry,  though  writ- 
ten in  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  Homer  and  Empedocles  both 
wrote  in  verse ;  but  the  one  is  a  poet,  while  the  other  is  only 
a  naturalist.  But  history  is  a  reality ;  poetry  an  imitation. 
History  relates  to  what  has  actually  been  done ;  poetry,  what 
may  or  might  be  done.  Poetry  is,  therefore,  more  instructive 
than  history  ;  for  history  details  particular  facts,  while  poetry 
teaches,  general  truths. 


>  Quia  omninm  doctior  ?  quia  acntior  ?  quis  ia  rebuB,  vel  inveniendis,  vel 
judloaudis,  acrior  Aristotele  fuit  7    Cic  de  orat 

'  Quem  dubito  scientia  remm,  an  scriptonim  copia,  an  eloquendi  auavitattj 
sn  inveiitioiinin  aoonine,  an  varietate  operam,  olaiiofem  pat^m. 
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The  several  kinds  of  poetrj  are  all  imitations.  But  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  three  respects ;  by  using  nieaos  of 
imitation  different  In  kind,  or  by  the  diflference  of  the  things 
imitated,  or  by  imitating  in  a  different  manner.  The  meam 
of  imitation  in  poetry  are  language,  harmony  or  musk:,  and 
rhythm  or  movement.  The  dance  imitates  by  rhythm  alone ; 
epic  poetry,  by  language  only,  oftener  verse,  but  sometimes 
piose ;  lyric,  by  language  and  harmony ;  dramatic,  often  by 
rhythm,  language,  and  harmony  combined. 

The  things  imitated  in  poetry  are  the  actions  and  charac'- 
ters  of  men.  Tragedy  represents  its  characters  greater  and 
better  than  they  are  in  real  life ;  comedy,  worse  than  they 
are ;  epic  poetry,  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  some* 
times  as  they  are,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

As  to  the  manner  of  invitation,  it  may  be  entirely  by  nar* 
ration,  as  in  lyric  poetry  ;  or  entirety  by  representation,  as  in 
dramatic  ;  or  partly  by  narration  and  partly  by  representa- 
tion, as  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 

Poetry  originates  in  and  is  based  upon  two  principles  in 
our  nature — ^love  of  harmony  and  fondness  for  imitation.  So 
strong  is  the  latter  principle,  that  things  which  we  view  with 
pain  in  themselves,  we  love  to  see  represented  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

Homer  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  dramatic  as  well 
ts  epic  poetry,  since  his  works  are  full  of  dramatic  representa* 
Uon ;  and  the  elements  of  comedy  are  found  in  the  Margttes, 
as  the  materials  of  tragedy  are  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
The  Dorians  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  in  proof  referred  to  the  words  drama,  tragedy,  and  come* 
dy,  which  are  all  of  Doric,  not  Attic,  origin.  But  the  Attics 
soon  improved  the  drama  and  appropriated  it  almost  exclu- 
sively to  themselves. 

Six  parts  enter  into  the  nature  and  merits  of  a  perfect 
tragedy :  the  fiible  or  plot,  the  manners  or  characters,  the 
fenguage,  the  sentiments,  the  apparatus  c^  the  theatre^  and 
the  music.  The  plot  is  the  chief  part ;  and  the  cbaraeters, 
the  second  in  relativb  importance— the  former  ifeing,  as  it 
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were^  the  soul,  and  the  latter  the  coloring  or  oomplescion  of 
the  piece.  Sentinient  holds  the  third  place,  and  its  merit  lies 
in  being  consonant  with  the  plot  and  the  charactersi. 

A  well-planned  or  well-plotted  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of 
a  perfect  and  entire  action  and  one  of  suiiaUe  inagniiui$» 
An  entire  thing  is  that  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle  aad 
an  end.  A  beginning  is  that  which  need  not  be  preceded, 
but  most  he  followed  by  some  other  objects  or  events.  An 
end  is  that  which  may  not  be  followed  but  must  be  preceded 
by  something  else.  A  middle  requires  other  circumstances, 
suitably  related,  both  to  precede  and  to  follow  it.  Acconl* 
ingly  a  good  plot  does  not  begin  nor  proceed  nor  end  casually 
or  disconnectedly. 

Magnitude  no  less  than  symmetry  is  an  essential  dement 
of  beauty.  No  very  small  animal  can  be  beautiful ;  (or  the 
view,  being  crowded  into  an  almost  imperceptible  time  as  well 
as  space,  will  be  oonfiised.  Neither  can  a  very  large  one  be 
beautiful,  for,  as  the  whole  view  cannot  be  taken  in  at  once^ 
its  unity  and  completeness  cannot  be  seen.  Suppose  for  in- 
stance, an  animal  10,000  stadia  in  length!  So  the  dramatic 
plot  should  be  of  such  a  length,  that  the  connection  of  tht 
story  may  be  readily  remembered,  and  that,  by  a  natural  and 
a  probable  succession  of  incidents,  there  may  be  a  change  of 
fortune  from  happiness  to  misery,  or  from  misery  to  happiness. 
In  fact  a  tragedy  is  seldom  allowed  to  embrace  the  incidents 
of  more  than  one  day.  The  unity  of  a  plot  does  not  constat 
in  its  relating  to  one  person  only.  There  may  be  many  ac<» 
tions  of  the  same  man,  that  have  no  important  connection 
with  each  other ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  actions  of  sev«* 
eral  men  may  be  so  intimately  connected,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  The  action,  or  combination  of  actions,  must  bo 
one  in  such  a  sense,  that  no  part  can  be  altered  or  taken  away 
without  eon&ising  or  destroying  the  whole. 

The  Peripetia  or  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  is  an  unexpected 
reverse  of  fortune  arising  naturally  out  of  the  incidents.  Am 
in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  a  person  coming  with  the  idea  of 
oonaoling  the  prince  and  removing  hb  apprehensions,  produces 
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the  contrary  effect.  Persons  of  extraordinary  virtue  should 
not  be  represented  as  falling  from  happiness  to  misery,  as  that 
would  offend  our  sense  of  justice,  and  excite  disgust*  Still 
less  should  vicious  persons  pass  from  mbery  to  happiness,  for 
the  same  reason.  Neither  should  a  very  had  man  be  repre* 
sented  as  falling  firom  happiness  to  misery ;  for,  though  agree- 
able to  our  wishes,  that  would  not  excite  either  pity  or  tenor 
— «^he  passions  appropriate  to  tragedy.  The  proper  character 
for  tragedy  is  the  medium  between  these — not  distinguished, 
foir  virtue,  nor  reduced  to  misery  by  his  villainy ;  but  some 
one  in  high  reputatipn  and  prosperity,  suffering  through  igno-* 
cance  and  human  frailty,  like  Oedipus  and  Thyestes.  Double 
plots,  like  the  Odyssey,  having  a  different  catastrophe  for  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious,  are  allowable,  but  less  tragic.  Smgle. 
plots,  in  which  the  characters  all  pass  from  mbery  to  happiness, 
are  entirely  inappropriate,  to  tragedy,  since  they  excite  neither 
terror  nor  pity.  On  the  same  principles  the  tragic  effect  is 
beat  produced,  not  when  an  enemy  kills  an  enemy  or  a 
stranger  injures  a  stranger,  but  when  a  friend  unintentionally 
or  unknowingly  involves  a  friend  in  evil,  or  occask)ns  his 
ruin. 

The  manner9  or  characters  should  be  essentially  good, 
characteristic  of  tho  class  or  condition,  suited  to  the  persons., 
and  consistent  throughout.  The  $eniimenU  to  be  conveyed, 
and  ibe  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  conveyed,  our  author 
treats  slightly,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  province  of  rhetoric* 
For  a  similar  reason,  he  might  have  passed  Qver  the  language 
as  belonging  to  the  department  of  grammar.  But  he  has 
chosen  rather  to  introduce  a  treatise  on  grammar;  for  such,  or 
rather  a  treatise  on  grammar  and  rhetoric  combined,  is  his 
whole  discussion  of  the  language  of  the  drama.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  notice  in  passing,  that  Aristotle  makes  but  four 
parts  of  speech,  viz.,  article,  noun,  verb,  and  connective, 
including  under  noun  the  adjective  and  p^ono^n,  under  verb 
the  participle  and  adverb,  and  under  connective  conjunction, 
preposition,  and  interjection.  A  like  disposition  to  simplify 
i^Ajd  generalise  is. seen  in  the  application  of  the  sio^gle  term 
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case  to  the  changes  of  termination  in  the  verb,  as  well  as  the 
noun. 

The  concluding  chapters  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  tragic  and  the  epic  poem  by  way  not  only  of  pointing  out 
their  differences,  but  also  of  determining  their  relative  excel* 
lence.  They  agree  in  most  of  their  essential  elements.  But 
the  epic  dispenses  with  music  and  scenic  preparations.  It  is 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  hexameter  verse,  and  it  admits 
of  greater  length.  The  drama  does  not  admit  of  long  epi* 
sodes,  while  the  epic  dirives  its  length  from  them.  The  main 
story  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  told  in  three  sentences.  It  is 
the  episodes  that  stretch  it  into  twenty-four  Books.  In  like 
manner,  the  Iliad  also  contains  many  fables  or  plots  for  the 
drama. 

Heroic  verse  certainly  surpasses  in  dignity  and  elevation 
jthe  Iambic,  which  is  often  used  in  animated  conversation 
under  the  promptings  of  nature.  The  epic  may  also  be  said 
to  be  superior  to  the  tragic  in  dispensing  with  music  and  ac- 
tion, and  so  addressing  itself  more  exclusively  to  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  mind.  But  a  good  tragedy  will  bear  to  be  read, 
as  well  as  a  good  epic.  And  the  music  and  action,  when 
skilfully  applied,  afford  so  much  additional  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement. Tragedy  has  also  more  perfect  unity,  and  being 
more  concentrated,  is  more  intense  in  its  impression  and 
effect. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Aristotle's  justly  celebrated  Poetic. 
We  have  not  followed  exactly  his  arrangement  through- 
out. We  may  have  failed,  in  some  instances,  to  catch  his 
idea,  for  this  work,  like  others  of  the  same  author,  is  not 
without  its  disputed  points.  We  have  often  simplified  his 
language  and  made  it  more  conspicuous.  But  we  have  doubt- 
less obscured  his  meaning  in  many  parts  by  the  brevity  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  consult.  On  the  whole,  we  believe 
we  have  given  a  fair  representation  of  the  work.  .  And 
though  it  is  only  an  abstract  of  a  fragment,  with  which  we 
here  present  our  readers,  yet  we  think  they  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  profound  thought  and  masterly  analyns  with 
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which  the  author  treats  so  vague  and  so  subtle  a  subject.  A 
like  thorough  and  philosophical  discussion  of  the  theory  of  all 
the  fine  arts  were  a  treasure  indeed.  More  nearly  such,  doubt- 
less, was  the  entire  work.  Such  at  all  events  the  author  was 
mauifesily  ca|>able  of  furnishing.  This  treatise  is  founded 
deep  in  ihe.nature  of  the  human  soul.  At  the  aame  tiine^it 
b  constructed  with  constant  reference  to  the  jus,  eC  norma,  et 
usus  loquendi  of  the  best  poets.  It  is  replete  with  original 
thought.  It  is  also  fraught  with  various  learning,  though  we 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  conciseness  his  copious  and 
pertinent  illustrations. 

For  ages,  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  ruled  with  as  absolute 
sway  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  his  philosophy  did  in  the  the- 
jols>s(ical  world.  The  great  French  dramatists  in  particuUr, 
were  (ar  more  afraid  of  sinning  against  the  unities  of  Aristo- 
tle than  against  the  law  of  God.  They  thus  hampered  their 
genius  and  impaired  the  value  of  their  productions.  But  k 
was  the  abuse,  of  a  good  thing.  We  might  have  had  some 
better  poetry,  but  we  sliould  have  had  a  vast  deal  of  worse, 
if  Aristotle  had  never  written.  German  authors  and^  scholars 
jibr  the  most  part  complain  that  the  Poetic  is  not  sufSciendy 
ideal,  and  adheres  too  strictly  to  the  <^  empirical  siand-poini 
Hf  hia  philosophy"  But  now  and  then  one  6f  theoa  is  ex- 
truvatrant  in  praise  of  it.  Thus  Lessing  pronounces  it  as 
infallible  in  its  principles  and  as  incontrovertible  in  its  argu- 
ments, as  the  Elements  of  Euclid !  The  Pbetic  is  well 
worihy  of  a  place  among  the  Classics  it)  every  system  of  libe- 
ral education.  No  modern  treatise  on  Esthetics  can  wholly 
supersede  it.  The  moderns  may  produce  works,  that  are 
fuller  and  more  complete,  but  none  more  acute  or  more  pro* 
found.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the 
works  of  its  illustrious  author. 

After  so  copious  an  analysis  of  the  doctrine,  and  so  full 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  Aristotle  in  the  foregoing 
treatises,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  other  works  which  we  shall  inention.     And  first,  of 
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7%e  Ethics. 

When  we  look  at  roan  as  be  acts  under  tbe  promptingl 
of  bis  own  nature,  we  see  tbat  be  seeks  some  tbings  for  tbeir 
own  sake,  and  otber  tbings  for  tbe  sake  of  their  consequences 
*^n  otber  words,  that  he  seeks  some  tbings  only  as  means, 
while  he  seeks  otber  tbings  directly  as  ends.  Tbat  which  he 
always  seeks  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  be 
seeks  every  thing  else,  is  kappinesi.  Happitieis,  therefore,  is 
his  uhimate  end  or  chief  good. 

Tbe  highest  felicity  or  chief  good  appropriate  to  mM 
must  be  found  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  which  distinguish  the  human  species.  These 
are  understanding  and  will,  the  former  possessing  reason  es^ 
sentially  in  itself,  the  latter  capable  of  being  associated  with, 
and  assimilated  to,  tbat  divine  principle.  From  these  two 
powers  of  tbe  human  soul,  result  two  classes  of  virtues,  the 
mtellectual  and  the  moral.  Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence, 
wisdom,  are  virtues  of  the  understanding.  Gentleness,  tem* 
perance,  fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues  of  the  will  or  heart. 
Tbe  fcnrmer  consist  in  the  proper  disposition  and  habit  of  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  soul ;  the  latter  in  tbe  proper  disposi«> 
tion  and  habit  of  the  incKnations  and  passions,  which,  being 
found  subordinate  to  reason,  perform  tbeir  duty,  only  when 
they  implicitly  obey  its  dictates.  The  intellectual  virtues 
depend  chiefly  on  exercise  and  education  ;  the  moral  proceed 
entirely  from  habit,  whence  they  derive  their  name  (^(^, 
Mores,  Morals). 

Virtue  is  a  practical  art,  and,  like  all  the  arts  of  life,  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice.  It  is  neither  natural,  nor  yet 
contrary  to  nature.  We  are  bom  capable  of  attaining  it,  but 
the  attainment  must  be  made  and  perfected  by  habit.  The 
virtues,  consisting  in  a  proper  moderation  of  tbe  faculties  or 
feelings,  from  which  they  spring,  lie  in  a  medium  between  tbe 
extremes  of  too  little  and  too  much.  Thus  to  fear  every 
thing  is  cowardice ;  to  fear  nothing  is  audacity.    True  cour* 


8ge  fears  that  wineh  is  formidable,  and  fears  nothing  ebe. 
Temperance  is  a  medkrm  between  tb^  excessive  pwvsuit  mntf 
tbe  entire  renunciation  of  tbe  pleasures  of  sense.  As  men 
are  more  inclined  lo  tbe  excess  than  to  the  defect  m  this  ca3e,' 
the  former  onlj^  is  called  intemperance ;  bat  the  latter  is  al^ 
a  vice,  and  maj  be  caHed  ibsensibility.  In  like  manner,  geti» 
erosity  is  the  mean  between  avarice  and' profusion  ;  modesty, 
between  pride  and  diffidence ;  gentleness^  between  irasciini- 
ftjr  and  softness ;  magnificence,  between  ostentation  and  par* 
simony,  etc.  etc.  In  a  word,  every  virtue  comUts  in  a  mean 
between  two  viciou$  extremes.  And  a  virtuous  penon  is  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  this  due  inediom. 

There  are  many,  and  those  among  the  most  important 
virtues,  the  exercise  of  which,  at  first,  is  not  attended  with 
pleasure.  Such  are  temperance,  fortitude^  prudence,  patriot- 
ism,  friendship,  justice,  which  often  require,  at  first,  much 
self-denial,  pains-taking  and  persevering  effort.  But  by  habit 
they  all  become  sources  of  pleasure ;  and  tbe  pleasure  wkfa 
which  we  practise  them,  is  the  Very  te$t  ahd  measure  of  omr 

The  moral  virtues,  according  to  Aristotle,  cannot >  subsist 
without  some  mixture  of  the^ intellectual;  but  the  intelleettial 
may  subsist  by  themselves  alone.  Moreover,  the  moml  vir^ 
mes  depend  upon  circumstances  for  their  exercise.  We  may 
have  the  virtuous  dispositions  or  habits,  and  yet  not  have  tile 
meanil  wherewith,  or  the  objects  whereupon,  to  exercise  them. 
But  the  intellectual  virtues  are  independent  of  outward 
objects.  They  require  only  the  ciontemplative  mind,  and 
tbey  may  be  exerted  under  any  circumstances.  They  affiyrd 
pleasure  in  their  very  exercise,  and  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
and  complete.  Accordingly,  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  in 
finding  the  highest  felicity  of  which  man  is  susceptible  th  the 
exertion  of  his  rational  powers,  and  in  the  exercises  of  con- 
templative wisdom. 

Aristotle's  Ethics  is  chart^eable  with  the  same  faults,  which 
We  have  discovered  in  his  other  works — ah  excessive  disposi-* 
rion  to  simplify  and  generalise — an  excessive  fondness 'for  the 
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intellectual  and  the  abstract.  According  to  his  own  definitiooi 
ke  certainly  is  not  a  virtaous  philosopher.  He  carries  e\erf 
thing  to  an  extreme.  And  the  intellectual  extreme  in  morab 
is  particularly  vicious,  because  it  strikes  out  tho  corner-sioae 
of  virtue.  Well  might  Bacon  say :  ^<  I  6nd  it  strange  thait 
Atistotle  should  h&Ve  written  divers  volumes  of  ethics,  and 
never  handled  the  affections^  which  is  the  principal  subject 
thereof !''  Never  were  two  ethical  systems  more  entirely  a< 
v^iance  as  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  than  those  of  Aristotle 
and  President  £dwards.  Edwards  on  the  Affisctions  would 
have  been  quite  as  effectual  i^  poser  to  Aristotle,  as  Edwards 
on  the  Will  is  to  certain  modem  admirers  of  Plato.  With 
Aristotle,  virtue  is  not  /!ove  to  any  thing — lea&t  of  all,  '<  love 
to  being  in  general"  The  great  source  and  sum  of  being  is 
struck  out  of  his  system  of  morals.  Instead  of  basing  his 
ethics  upon  theology,  as  Socrates  did,  be  lias  built  a  temple 
without  a  god,  and  without  any  place  for  one.  And  as  he 
acknowledges  no  alUsreing  eye  to  discern  the  heart,  so.  ho 
pays  no  regard  to  the  motives  and  spring3  of  human  action. 
He  recognizes  no  higher  guide  of  moral  conduct  than  reason, 
and  no  deeper  foundation  of  moral  character,  than  habit.  The 
Ethics  is  therefore  false  in  theory  and  of  little  use  in  prac* 
tice. 

But  it  al)ounds  in  important  thoughts,  ingenious  specula- 
tions, and  able  reasonings.  The  definition  of  virtue,  as  con- 
sisting in  a  mean  between  two  extremes,  and  the  test  and 
measure  of  virtue  as  lying  in  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
practise  it — both  these,  though  hasty  generalizations,  which 
will  not  bear  so  universal  an  applicaiion,  are  certainly  happy 
thoughts,  which  are  well  worthy  of  our  attentive  consideratbn. 
And  his  view  of  habit  as  constituting  the  characier,  becomes 
a  truth  of  vast  importance,  if  only  extended  so  as  to  embrace, 
not  merely  the  habitual  conduct,  but  the  habitual  motives  by 
which  it  is  prompted.  Aristotle's  Ethics  made  a  bad  stand- 
ard of  theology  for  the  doctois  and  divines  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  would  not  make  a  good  text-book  of  moral  philosophy  for 
ih^  pmfessors  of  our  day*     But  no  curious  and  reflecting  mind 
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oao  react  a  page  of  it  without  fiDding  ample  stimulus  and  food 
fiiribouj^ht. 

'  Id  cIosq  coooectioD  with  his  Ethics,  Aristotle  composed 
bis  treatise  od 

PoUtici. 

In  his  view  the  community,  or  the  state,  is  prior,  in  the 
iftteniion  of  nature)  to  the  individual,  as  every  whole  is  priot 
in  the  intention  of  nature  to  its  parts ;  and  the  individual  can 
no  more  attain  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  or  answer  che 
end  of  bis  existence  without  the  state,  than  the  band  or  the 
foot  can  live  and  move  and  have  its  being  without  the  body« 
Man  is  born  a  gregarious,  nay  a  political  animal.  He  seeks 
political  society  instinctively,  as  flocks  herd  and  bees  work 
together  under  the  guidance  of  instinct,  and  lib  nature  de* 
mands  association  and  law  and  government,  as  much  more 
than  theirs,  as  be  is  more  highly  endowed  with  tlie  gift  of 
communication  and  the  capacity  for  social  improvement.  To 
suppose  that  be  was  not  made  for  society,  were  to  impeach 
nature  (who  never  does  aoy  thing,  without  an  object)  of  folly, 
IB  endowing  him  with  speech.  And  to  suppose  that  he  waa 
not  made  for  political  society,  were  to  suppose  that  he  was 
meant  to  be  the  worst  of  animals ;.  for  such  man  uncivilised 
aod  ungovemed  always  is,  while  man  perfected  by  the  offices 
of  social  and  civil  life,  is  by  far  the  best.  Thus  governn>elit» 
as,  well  as  society,  is  the  dictate  of  nature  and  the  result  of 
necessity. 

Political  society  is  defloed  to  be  a  sort  of  community  or 
partnership,  existing  for  the  beneGt  of  the  partners.  Its  gerni 
is  to  be  found  in  the  family.  The  family  grows  into  a  canton 
or  clan.  And  <he  clan  increases,  till  it  becomes  a  nation* 
Hence  the  earliest,  form  of  government  known  in  history,  is 
the  monarchical,  which  is  a  roodific*ation  of  the  patriarchal. 

Aristotle  justifies  t/aiwry,  as  founded  in  nature  and  sustained 
by  analogy.  Some  are  born  to  command,  others  to  ob^y  ; 
some  to  think  and  others  to  labor  ;  and  as  the  soul  is  master 
of  the  body,  so  the  intellectual  a^d  the  i^ise  should  b^.  oitu^ 
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UfK  of  the  imbecile  and  the  igDoraat.  And  such  subjectioQ 
b  for  the  good  of  the  slave,  just  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  bodj 
fo  be  subject  to  the  soul.-  This  principle,  however,  justifies 
slavery  no  further  than  it  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
parties,  and  only  where  the  master  is  as  fit  to  command,  as 
the  slave  is  to  obey.  Liberty  is  the  right  of  the  slave  just  so 
soon  as  be  is  worthy  to  obtain  it  and  capable  of  enjoying  it. 
And  just  so  soon  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  stale  to 
see  that  he  is  emancipated. 

The  principle  of  this  argument,  Aristotle  contends,  wiH 
not  justify  the  enslavement  of  women.  For  women,  as  a  sex, 
nature  has  made  different  from  men  rather  than  inferior  to 
tbem  ;  and  so  fitted  them  to  be  their  partners,  but  not  adapted 
them  to  be  their  slaves.  To  enslave  them  is  proof  of  bar* 
barism.  Barbarians  reduce  their  women  to  the  level  of  staves, 
because  tbey  have  not  themselves  risen  to  the  rank  of  men. 

A  community  of  women  and  children,  (which  Plato  so 
earnestly  recommends  in  bis  Republic,)  fo  say  nothing  of  it^ 
tendency  to  lioentioOsness,  incest,  parricide,  and  every  crime 
against  nature,  paralyses  exertion,  precludes  home  education, 
and  annihilates  natural  affisction.  If  it  checks  self-interest, 
it  does  so  only  by  the  extinction  of  all  interest ;  if  it  represses 
self-love,  it  does  so  only  by  smothering  all  love.  As  a  drop 
of  honey  is  dissipated  and  lost  in  a  pail  of  water,  so  the  sweet 
affection  of  love  perishes  by  too  extensive  a  diffusion. 

Similar  objections  lie  against  a  cotnmmity  of  goods  (which 
is  another  of  Plato's  darling  day-dreams).  It  cuts  the  sinews 
of  industry  and  blinds  the  eye  of  vigilance.  It  multiplies 
occasions  for  dissension  in  the  very  efibrt  to  procure  harmo- 
ny. It  destroys  the  pleasure  of  saying  This  is  mine — It 
pleasure  as  natural  as  self-love,  and  as  innocent.  It  precludes 
the  privilege  of  giving  to  others.  Destroy  marriage,  and 
what  room  will  be  left  for  the  virtue  of  chastity  ?  Destroy 
property,  and  what  room  will  be  left  for  the  virtue  of  liberal- 
ity ?  A  false  principle  deceived  Plato.  He  took  for  granted, 
that  the  union  of  bis  citizens  could  not  be  too  intimate ; 
wfaeieas  this  onion,  if  it  could  be  carried  beyond  certain  lim* 
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its  (fts  It  cannot  be)^  would  destroy  the  common  wealthy  and 
make  the  community^  a  unity.  Symphony  is  good,  and  metre 
k  good ;  but  symphony  is  destroyed  when  it  is  changed  into 
sameness  of  tone,  and  metre  is  destroyed  when  ir  is  changed 
into  sameness  of  time.  The  greater  the  variety  of  tones,  the 
richer  the  music,  if  the  chords  are  preserved.  So  the*  greater 
the  individuality  of  the  citizens,  the  better  the  commonwealth, 
if  harmony  is  maintained. 

So  of  all  forced  schemes  for  equalising  property.  Shares 
may  be  all  equal ;  and  yet  they  will  all  be  too  small,  if  they 
fester  sloth  and  luxury.  Mediocrity  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
legislation ;  but  this  object  will  be  better  attained  by  modera*- 
ting  passion,  than  by  levelling  property. 

This  whole  Book  (the  second  Book  in  which  Aristotle 
comments  with  singular  good  sense  on  several  model  Repub* 
lies,  both  rear  and  ideal,  particularly  on  the  Republic  of 
Plato)  we  would  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 
Fourierists  and  other  levellers  of  our  day.  It  concludes  with 
some  very  sensible  remarks  on  innovation,  which  might  be 
useful  to  all  our  people,  and  which  we  would  gladly  extract 
fer  the  readers  of  the  Repository  ;  but  it  would  lead  us  too 
fer  from  the  main  purpose  of  these  Sketches. 

To  return  now  with  our  author  to  a  more  general  view  of 
the  nature  and  end  of  government.  As  every  partnership  is 
formed  for  the  interest  of  all  the  partners,  so  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  good  of  all  the  citizens,  including  the  rulers 
M  citizeTis.  Such  a  government  is  rightful  and  useful,  what* 
ever  be  its  form.  If  administered  by  one  man,  it  is  called  a 
monarchy  ;  if  by  a  few,  an  aristocracy  ;  if  by  the  many,  a 
republic.  When  the  good  of  the  rulers  instead  of  the  citi- 
izens  becomes  the  .end,  then  a  monarchy  is  pervehed  into 
a  tyranny,  an  aristocracy  into  an  obtigarchy,  and  a  republic 
into  a  democracy.  For  a  democracy  may  be  selfish  and  ex* 
elusive  as  well  as  an  oligarchy  or  a  tyranny  itself.  It  may  seek 
the  good  of  a  greater  number,  and  so  be  a  less  wrong ;  but 
if  it  seeks  the  good  of  a  class  and  not  of  the  con)munity*--of 
fart  aud  not  of  the  wbole-^it  is  still  oppfessive  and  unjust. 
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No  gpvernrnent  can  be  truly  good  which  is  not  admlnis- 
tered  agreeably  loan  established  constitution  and  laws.  And 
it  matters  liiile  as  to  the  result,  wheiiier  it  be  an  individual 
tyrant,  or  a  tyrannical  few,  or  a  tyrannical  majority,  that 
trainplfS  on  the  constitution  and  goTerns  without  law  ;  in  «'ither 
case  it  is  a  despotic  and  not  a  free  or  rightful  government. 
When  they  rise  above  law  and  the  constitution,  the  votes  of 
the  majority  are  as  tyrannical  as  the  ordinances  of  the  oli* 
garchy,  or  the  edicts  of  the  autocrat.  And  as  the  couri*flat- 
terer  in  the  one  case,  so  the  popular  demagogue  in  the  other, 
is  usually  the  real  despot,  carrying  every  tiling  in  lus  own 
way,  and  making  S|K>rt  and  havoc  of  the  irue  interests  of  the 
people.  It  not  un frequently  happens,  that  the  constitution  is 
one  thing  de  jure,  and  quite  another  thing  de  facto.  Manners 
prevail  over  the  laws,  and  the  law  remains  a  dead  letter ; 
while  they  who  have  effected  the  change  become  masters  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Political  institutions  are  best  Gtted  for  promoting  human 
happiness,  when  they  are  be$t  adapted  to  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  and  country.  No  one  political  system  ^vill  suit  all 
countries.  Government  being  ^n  arrangement,  the  best  gov- 
ernment-is the  best  arrangement;  and  the  best  arrang(*ment 
is  that  which  the  materials  to  be  arranged  are  best  Gtted  to 
receive  and  to  preserve.  The  materials  of  the  statesman  are 
the  number  and  character  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  country.  Pure  democracy  is  suited  only  to  a. 
limited  territory  and  a  uniform  population.  An  agricultural 
people  are  most  likely  to  possess  this  social  equality,  while 
their  habits  and  pursuits  produce  also  the  sound  and  healthy 
state  of  body,  mind,  and  Aear^  which  is  essential  to  Uie  main- 
tenance of  a  democracy.  Aristocracy  is  suited  only  to  a 
people  where  there  is  a  great  natural  and  social  inequality 
between  one  class  and  all  the  others.  On  the  same  principle, 
pure  monarchy  theoretically  requires  that  one  man — if  hered- 
itary, one  yamt7y^»po6sess  a  like  superiority  over  all  others ; 
though  the  habit  of  loyalty  and  veneration  may  perpetuate 
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such  a  distinction  in  feeling  long  ader  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
fact. 

But  no  government  can  tpake  a  people  happy,  that  are 
not  in  a  good  degree  virtuous.  No  relation  of  superiority  to 
other  nations  can  make  a  people  happy,  that  have  not  the 
elements  of  happiness  in  themselves.  Wealth,  power,  pros- 
perity, is  not  happiness  any  more  than  a  lyre  is  mtisic.  The 
happiness  of  a  nation  rests  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ifiappihess 
of  an  individual,  viz.  virtue — intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence. Men  make  governments,  not  governments  men ;  and 
by  no  political  arrangements  can  a  happy  commonwealth  be 
formed  of  tyrants  or  slaves,  profligates  or  cowards,  knaves  or 
fools.  The  virtues  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man  are  not 
identical,  neither  are  they  independent  of  each  other.  He 
will  hardly  be  a  good  citizen,  especially  in  a  repMic,  who  is 
not  also  a  good  man.  He  can  hardly  foe  expected  to  treat 
his  country  better  than  he  does  his  neighbors  and  himself. 

That  government  is  the  best  which  most  powerfully  stim- 
ulates the  energies  of  the  people  to  beneficial  purposes,  and 
restrains  them  from  hurtful  pursuits.  That,  in  most  cases, 
must  be  a  system  of  freedom,  tempered  with  order  and  mode- 
ration. Mixed  governments,  wisely  formed  and  balanced, 
best  correspond  to  the  state  of  mankind.  Democracy,  though 
apparently  roost  agreeable  to  the  rights  of  men,  and  perhaps 
preferable  to  either  of  the  other  simple  forms  of  government, 
is  not  adapted  to  his  wants.  It  requires  more  virtue  than  the 
mass  of  mankind  can  be  expected  to  possess.  Besides  it  is 
too  apt  to  run  into  excess.  It  is  at  once  too  precipitate  in 
deliberation  and  too  tardy  in  execution.  Simple  monarchy 
and  simple  aristocracy  are  equally  inexpedient ;  and  being 
the  subjectioti  of  the  maYiy  to  the  few,  are  even  less  just. 
For  these  reasons  Aristotle  recommends  a  constitution  that 
combines  and  balances  the  three  fortns,  as  most  likely  in  gen- 
eral to  promote  the  good  of  society.  Such  a  mixed  govern- 
ment would  not  properly  bear  the  name  either  of  a  monarchy, 
an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  Aristotle  calls  it  by  way  of 
eminence  a  noUreia,  or  a  republic.     Tlie  strength  of  siich  a 
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government  lies  m  the  middle  classes  of  citizens — ^ose  wlio 
are  neither  very  poor  nor  very  rich ;  and  it  cannot  well  be 
maintained,  unless  this  middle  class  exceed  in  number  and 
power  either,  if  not  both,  of  the  extremes.  The  policy  of  a 
republic,  therefore,  is  not  to  cater  to  the  very  rich  nor  th^ 
very  poor,  but  to  legislate  with  a  chief  regard  to  the  middling 
classes.  And,  indeed,  since  this  is  the  best  form  of  government, 
the  wise  legislator,  keeping  it  in  view  as  his  beau  ideal,  will 
always  and  every  where  strengthen  the  middling  classes  just 
so  far  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  people  will  allow. 

Aristotle  makes  three  departments  of  the  government, 
corresponding  In  nature,  though  not  exactly  in  name,  with 
our  Legislative^  Judiciary,  and  Executive ;  and  he  lays  down 
distinctly  the  doctrine,  well  enough  understood  now,  ihouj^ 
little  known  in  his  day  and  too  Utile  fractUtd  in  oursy  that 
tbese  departments  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  concentra** 
tion  of  them  all  in  the  same  bands,  whether  it  be  of  one,  of 
the  few,  or  the  many,  is  fatal  to  liberty  and  justice. 

Laying,  as  he  does,  the  foundation  of  political  freedom 
and  happiness  in  individual  intelligence  and  virtue,  Aristotle 
must  of  course  attach  great  importance  to  popular  education^ 
His  last  book  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  be  discusses  at 
length  and  with  great  ability.  Education,  he  says,  must  be 
universal,  uniform,  public  (under  the  control  of  law),  and 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  institutions  of  the  people.  The 
people  must  be  early  taught,  not  only  to  understand  the  politi- 
cal institutions  under  which  they  live,  but  to  cherish  the  cor- 
responding habits  and  the  needful  virtues.  The  youth  of  a 
democracy,  for  example,  should  be  taught,  not,  as  many  sup* 
pose,  to  regard  their  own  will  as  law,  but  to  honor  their  supe- 
riors,  obey  their  parents,  and  reverence  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
for  they  only  are  fit  to  command,  who  have  learned  to  obey. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  noble  youth  in  a  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  should  be  disciplined  to  moderation  toward  their 
inferiors. 

Aristotle  would  not  allow  of  marriage  till  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  for  males  and  eighteen  for  females  1    Children  should 
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b^  subjected  to  no  tasks  till  tbey  are  fi?e  yeavk  or  age,  aod 
should  be  educated  at  home  till  the  age  of  seven.  Physical 
education  should  precede  mental ;  and  moral  discipline  should 
go  before  that  which  is  purely  intellectual.  Laborious  exer* 
tion  of  the  body  and  tbe  mind  ought  not  to  be  exacted  at  the 
same  age,  since  both  task  And  exhaust  the  same  vital  energiea. 
In  short,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  treatise  are  strik<> 
ingly  coincident  with  those  of  the  Combes  and  the  Brighams, 
the  Taylors^and  the  Humphreys  of  our  day.  It  goes  for  slow 
development,  and  home  education,  aod  division  pf  labor.  It 
goes  against  infant  schools,  (my  readers  will  pardon  the  appa* 
rtnt  anchranumj)  and  manual  labor  scboob,  and  boarding 
schools  for  babies.  And  after  all  the  experiments  ibat  have 
been  crowded  into  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  judicious 
part  of  the  Amerioan  public  are  coming  back  to  tbe  princi* 
pies  of  the  Stagtrtte  in  education ;  as  we  have  before  seeui 
they  are  coming  back  to  the  Aristotelian  sy^stems  of  rhetorie 
and  logic. 

There  are  other  points  in  tbb  little  treatise  on  education 
to  which  we  intended  to  advert,  such  as  the  cultivation  a( 
wmtic  to  re6ne  the  sentiments,  and  dravnng  to  form  an  eye 
for  natural  beauty,  etc.  But  we  have  already  extended  this 
notice  of  his  politics  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits.  Tbe 
&ct  is,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  condense  solid  gold* 
In  his  Politics,  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  author  shines 
out  with  unclouded  lustre.  How  unlike  tbe  dreams  of  Plato ! 
How  superior  to  all  tho  speculations  and  all  the  actual  expeiw 
iments  of  antiquity  I  How  anticipative  of  the  results  of 
OK)dem  experienod !  It  is  a  noble  aod  lasting  monument  of 
poliucal  sagacity.  It  could  have  been  reared  only  by  one, 
who  united  study  with  observation.  Aristotle  proceeds 
throughout  on  the  principle,  that  men  ore  depraved  aod  eelfitk^ 
and  so  steers  clear  of  all  Utopian  projecta.  He  carries  thie 
principle  too  fai,  however,  especially  in  regard  to  the  masoei^ 
whom  he  is  too  mttott  inclined  to  give  over  to  hopeless  degni* 
datioo.  At  tbe  same  .time  be  ibeely  concedes  the  superior 
honesty  (ia  inteMon)  of  die  many,  and.  thair  superior  intelijb 
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gence  too,  other  things  being  eguaL    Two  eyes,  be  says,  are 
better  than  one,  and  many  are  better  than  two. 

Aristotle's  Politics  b  radically  defective  in  one  particu- 
lar, which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  serious  defect  io 
4be  Ethics.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion — nothing  to 
say  of  a  God.  This  is  a  common  fault  in  political  treatises  ; 
but  it  is  a  fatal  one.  Socrates  would  as  soon  have  recom* 
mended  a  state  without  a  magistrate,  as  without  a  God.  He 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  governing  a  people  well  with* 
out  law,  as  without  religion.  And  so  would  any  other  wise 
legislator.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  that  over^ 
looking  this  controlling  principle,  he  should  despair  of  tbe 
elevation  x>f  the  masses. 

Arbtotle  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  a  republic 
so  vast  as  ours  is.  In  his  view,  such  a  state  would  have  ap» 
peared  as  unwieldy  as  the  ship  of  two  furlongs,  which  he 
speaks  of  in  his  Politics,  and  as  monstrous  as  the  animal 
ten  thousand  stadia  long,  which  he  imagines  in  his  Poetic. 
The  principle  of  representation  was  ooC  then  understood, 
wl)ich  gives  an  inde&uite  expansibility  to  republican  govern- 
ment. Still  there  are  hints  in  Aristotle  about  the  dangers  of 
too  extensive  a  territory,  and  too  rapid  an  inHux  of  foreign 
population,  which  are  full  of  truth  and  signification  to  us. 
His  Book  on  the  causes  of  dissolution  and  means  of  preser- 
vation to  governments,  (the  5th  Book,  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  entirely,)  is  full  of  instructive  facts  drawn 
iiom  the  history  of  a  multitude  of  ancient  stated.  And ,  tbe 
grand  principles  of  the  science  of  gevemment,  as  he  has  laid 
them  down,  will  never  become  obsolete.  Tbe  experience  of 
ages  has  served  only  to  establish  them.  To  this  day,  w# 
know  of  no  political  manual  which  can  claim  to  supersede 
Aristotle's  Politics^  on  the  ground  either  of  a  comprehensive 
induction  of  facts  or  a  profound  investigation  of  principles. 
And  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  it  has  fallen  so  exten- 
uvely  into  disuse  among  our  statesmen  and  scholars. 

Had  we  space,  we  would  speak  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Aristotle,  which  is   a  vast  collection  of  physiological  and 
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amioolical  &cis  fromaecurate  obsenration,  and  which  presents 
the  author  in  a  very  honorable  contrast  with  roost  of  the  other 
sftluraliata  of  annuity.  While  the  other  philosophers  d*  the 
agQ  seonned  to  inv^igate  the  actual  structure  of  natural  oh* 
j«tta^  be  seems  to  hare  dissected  many  aniroals^and  illustrated 
tteiQ:  bj'  drawings  .as  well  as  descriptions. 

i:-  If  we ) would' dot  iull  justice  to  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  we 
must :  femember  that  this  same  nice  observeri  and  accurate 
write-in  Nat^iral  History,  is  also  the  author  of  a  system  of 
itogic  so.  perfeei  that,. in  the  language  of  Kant,  ^' Logic  has 
neitbet  adranc^d^noc  receded  a  step,  since  the  days  of  Aris- 

i;.i;iBiit.tke«loftieflt  powers  fall  from  Ae  sublime  to  the  ridicu* 
lout, ( when  tiMey.  attempt  impossibilities.  If  the  reader  would 
aeet  a  striking  illustration  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a 
JieflrtynliBUgh,  let<him  lead  over  a  summary  of  the  contents  in 
Tauohnitak's  or  any  other  good  edition  of  the  Physics^  and 
observe  what  Aristotle's  ideas  were  of  the  proper  province  of 
f^ysical  aoioace.  Then  open  at  any  page  and  see  how  in- 
genioiiisly  he  handles-  has  shadowy  topics — ^with  what  sober 
jeaaie&iiies8.be\ai^uea  ibout  entities  and  quiddities;  or  rather 
n0^mHt^e9^fknd  nik^Hi- — and  with  what  magic  skill  be  con- 
jures up  spectces-and  tjhen  conjures  them  down  again  !  Turn, 
for  instance,  tq  the  ehaq>ter  on  TYntf,  and  read  the  following 
argument  on  the  question,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  category 
of  existences  or  non-existences  :  That  it  does  not  exist  at  all,, 
he  says,  or  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  one  might 
readily  presume.  For  part  of  it  has  been,  and  so  exists  no 
longer;  another  part  is  to  be,  and  so  does  not  yet  exist. 
And  of  these  parts  time  unlimited  and  successive  is  made  up. 
But  that  which  is  made  up  of  non-existences,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  partake  of  existence  !  Besides,  if  any  thing  divisi- 
ble into  parts  exists,  it  must  needs  be  that,  when  it  exists, 
some  or  all  of  its  parts  exist.  But  of  the  parts  into  which 
time  is  divisible,  some  have  been  and  others  will  be,  but  none 
of  them  it.  For  the  present  is  not  apar^,  for  a  part  is  always 
a  measure  of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  b  made  up  of  its  parts ; 
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but  the  present  is  not  a  measure  of  all  time^  nor  is  all  time 
made  up  of  presents. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  noto,  which  seems  to  separate  be^ 
tween  the  past  and  the  future,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  now  or  an 
unlimited  succession'of  difierent  ones.  If  we  suppose  an 
unlimited  succession  of  difierent  ones,  theui  since  difierent 
nows  cannot  coexist,  each  former  now  must  <  hare  perished. 
But  if  it  has  perished,  it  ndust  have  perished  at  some  Hm$y 
and  of  course  either  in  itself  or  in  some  other  novf.  But  it 
could  not  have  perished  in  itself,  for  then  it  was  existing. 
Neither  could  it  have  perished  in  some  other  now,  for  in  that 
case,  the  two  nows  must  have  coexisted  and  been  •  one  and 
the  same  now  ! !  Equally  absurd  and  impossible  is  it  to  sup- 
pose that  the  now  remains  always  one  and  the.  same.  For 
the  now  is  the  limit  or  boundary  line  of  time ;  and  time,  like 
every  thing  else  that  is  finite  and  divisible,  has  more  than  one 
limit  or  bounding  line ! ! ! 

But  enough  of  these  abstractions.  We  think  our  readers 
wHl  all  agree,  that  the  now  we  live  in  ie  a  very  different  <mt 
Jram  that  in  which  AriitoiU  did  batik  $o  valiantly  with  ike$€ 
epectres !  The  times  have  greatly  altered  since  such  demon* 
strations  were  deemed  conclusive,  or  such  speculations  thought 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  physical  science. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

:Fi:CV»  DEVINE  RULE. OF  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE  RElOfiWfiD. 

By  R«?.  Jo«if  McCuRTOcx,  ProfdMor  in  Diekunoii  CoH^p,  Pft. 

•,  I'tllJl.l:.  '...•".., 

AppiUlJrom  TVadition  io  Scripture  and  Conmcn  Sense ;  6r 

'-''^'■-  diiitnswerio  the' question^  What  ctmstitutes  the  DMne 

*='  '  J    JHkfe  t>/  Faith  md  Practice  f    By  George  PecIc,  B.D. 

'ffc\<r- York :  Methodist  Episcopal  Press.     1844.* 

r« '.  LoBSKBiycoN.  belMved  that  in  his  age  men  migiili  devoto 
cbeneetfes  to  gdod  learoing,  because  tbey  had  ^^  consoined  aU 
tlmti  can <  be  said  in  oootioversies  of  religion,  wbieb  do  sc^ 
fsodi  ao  idivert  them  from  other  sciences.**  Had  be  foreseen 
^ei£itare^in.tius  matter^  as  veil  as  in  many  others,  he  wodd 
faive.potan  a  saving  word  or  two.  All  has  been  said,  per- 
Jiaps^'iw*cootroveiBies  oEreKgioo,  chat  can  be  either  n«t0  or 
.ir«i];  libat  aa  for  the  mere  faculty  of  tayingir^ct  forgingnew 
^sas,  )inidi(  revamping  old  ones--of  uttering  words  witbont 
.knowkdgeto  darken  coaase), — ^men  have  it  in-fiiU  perfecuon 
iojtfaB  ttbeteenth  century.  And  the  very  cootioversy  wbtob^ 
af  aiU  others  pferhaps>  the  great  philosopher  thought  to  be 
jauMt  Jblly  8ettled,-p-^e  contvoversy  of  the  Church  and -the 
Soeiplafes,  the.  Tabernacle  and  the  Testtmony,  the  husk  ayd 
tbe  kenifdy — is  as  fiercely  waged  now,  as  it  hitd  been  in  the 
cefitury  preceding  bb  own,  when  the  stdmci' swept  over  all 
lands, 'and  bore  down,  in  its  impetuous  course,  the  massive 
fabrics,  of  falsehood,  which  ages  of  priestoraft  had  so  toiU 
sainely  buUt  up  on  the  sands  of  superstition.  In  the  nine- 
jaeach  century  we  have  to  fight  over  again  the  battles  of  the 
sistaanth:;  and,  to  say  truth,  with  this  disadvaotajge,' tha««we 
ItovoL to.  contend  not. merely  with  open  enemies -but  with 
treacbeiqns  fiiends.    The  enemy  is  m  our  pwii  camp^   There 

*  The  article  would  have  appeared  soon  after  the  pabGcatioh  ofDr.  t^eckli 
boolDylMIt  lor  tbe  long  oontiaaed  UlnMi  of  the  aathor. 
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are  men  bearing  the  name  of  Protestant,  who  use  the  influ- 
ence of  that  name  to  give  force  to  Romish  weapons ; — who 
get  their  bread  and  their  character  in  a  church  whose  foun- 
datidns  they,  are  laboring  to  undermine.  There  are  «6t 
wanting  now,  to  quote  Lord  Bacon  again,  ''  a  kind  of  persons 
which  love  the  salutation  of  Rabbi,  Master  ;#not  iii  ceremony 
pr  cq(npUn)6nt,  hut  iq  ^n  inward  authority  which  they  aiedc 
pv^r  men'if  miads,,  in  drawing  them  to*  depend  upon  their 
f  pi|uo[)Sy  and  ^.^^ek  knowledge  at  their  lips/'  *  In*  fact,  this 
is  an  age  pf  hot  .theological  controversy.  Nor  is  this  so  bad 
an  omen  as  some  suppose.  ^'  There  is  a  stirring  and  far- 
«faeard  music  isent  forth  by  the  tree  of.  sound  knowledge  when 
its  braocfaes  are.  wivta^in  the  storm/'  If  there  is 'not  peace 
ao  anlage^hoft'ihe  winces  of  conmoversy  are  abroad,  th«re 
(b  alilelLst life*;  The-present  activity  of  the  Ohnreh «)f  Eog*- 
kndl^bad  attis  the.direedoD  which*  much' of  it  has  takesiyis 
•bettor,  than  ^he  torpid^  or  even  ghastly  ibrmality.  of  formet 
figes  in  -  itSifbistbry.  >  The. ghosts  of  old  erforsrape revived/  it 
M.truer^ut  they  will  be  laid  again:  and,tia  the  mean* time, 
Jsvipfg^'meft  will  have  been  startled  fhkn  their  slumbering  pK>- 
ffietyw  Intthisi  asm.^ll  other controveries, truth  has  nothing 
jHr fear,. hil /cowardly  suppoiters ;  and  ev»a  tbb  danger  iu  the 
present  ipataocQ  idnover,  for  her  champtona  have  started  iip 
«|Ttbe'aouDdiief  >tbe  trumpet,  with  bold  hearts  for  the  cbmbat^ 
and  wilb  ecropgrarow' to  wield  their  welUforged  weapons. 
fBatiAt  js  not  tO:l%e  denied  that  the  use  of  these  ^weapons  has 
bee«  ii»rgQtiefr  by  too  naany;  and  herein  will  be  found  one^of 
the 'gpod  jsesulta  of  the  present  warfai»,  that  men  will 'be 
icaiped  agaili  to  use  Ahem,  and  perhaps  better  than  even  ' 
.  M^  We  dor  aot  3ha^e,  t^bea,  ia  the  fears  of.  those  .who  find,  m 
ibe.tenew9ii  ]of  the , (great  controvereies  of  the  RefermatiMS, 
fipui]^iQf-^pcebenaion  for  the  ,real  welfare. of  the  churoth 
{Out  of:  this  jenfifal  (tetivity  great  good  will  come.  •  Men  witt 
ibe  lod  tc^'tf^q  d^peciview^  of  cburoh  goverbmient  andchuccb 
authority,  than  they  have  ever  done  before*  The  Idea  .of 
the  churchy  which^  after  all^  is  the  central  question  in  the 
present  controversies,  will  be  brought  out  boldly  before  many 
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tmds  that  have  conceived  it  heretofore  oA\y^  vdguely^nd 
io4i^nctly.  The  .study  of  antiquity^  always  as :  enooMing 
096  when  .rightly  followed,  will  take  its  proper  place  anlOQg 
liM.  pursuiu  especially  of  blergymen^aKidjaks/stroog^Ughfr 
they  will] see  how  weak  a  thing  human  judgiiieDt:is,: whether 
tbfe  private  judgment  of  unlearned  indivkluals  cr  tbeicbllec-i 
Ute  judgoieot  of  grave  and.reverend  dootan;  syoodsaadceuttr 
cilfiu  Tme.  Protestantism  has  no  fear  of:  antiquity  ;  no0|  A^ 
though  she  refuses  that  blind  reverencQ  which:  belie  vet  jeyeiy^ 
ol4  doctrine  .of  theology  to  be  ti^ue^^ddes  she  deny^'Oii'tbe' 
oth»:  hand  ,f that  every  true  doctrine  is  old  -TJ&tPhXe&tattls^ 
at-leastnaany  of.  them,  have  gone  toe  fiur  in  isolatmgtthe^p^ 
seat  history  of  Ghristiamty  Cbom  the  past,  and, in  re)ebtiag,x>r 
f^her  negleclbg,  the  witness  which  Christ  has:  left  of  bimsdf 
inall  ages  anxuig  his  people,  is  too  plain  afact  loibe  denied^ 
But  the  true  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  mot  the  ephemeral  thiirg 
which  ^me  suppose  it  to  be  ;  it  is  not  the  spirit  peculiariy^of 
the  nineteeathy  the  sixteenth,  or  any  other,  century }  bur  the 
spirit  of  humble,  trust  in  the  Revelation  of  (}od,<  as -the  guide 
to  all  troth,  and. of  Faith  in  Christ  asithe  ground  of  all  fialv»« 
tkn.  It  is  Hoc  3  mere  negative  Rationalism,  elevating  hmian 
faason  into  the  seat  of  Grod,  on  the  one  hand^  nor  a  babbling 
and  persecutifig  Fanaticism,  substituting. fteling  for  fiiith,  oo 
the.  oth^r ;  not  a  gloomy  asceticism,  crushing  'maQ-s;:wiU  and 
pfissioos;  nor  a  lawless  licentiousness,  emaDoipatipgiiheni 
fifoni,  all  control;  but  an  humble  conse^ratjioii.'Qf  will  and 
sense,  of  feeling  and  reason,  the  devotion  of>  all-  without  the 
destruction  of  either,  upon  the  sole  altar  which  Christianity 
admits, 'the  lowly  altar  of  the  heart,  on>]whichi  each  single 
Christian,  himself  a  Priest  unto  God  through  Christ,  offers 
up. the  ^Miving. sacrifice''  which  Ood  demands.of  all,menv.as 

their  "  reasonable  service."  

i  /  Nor  yet  does  Protestantism,  as  its,  revilers  say,*  in-  thus-  de* 
oying  that  there  can  be  a{iy  intervention  betwe^jman  and  bis 
Maker,' except  the  one  Mediator,  cut  oflT  iadividualmeo  from 
(cllowship  with  each'  other  and  hullify  theChuDch  .of  Christ. 
tn*CHBisi;  believers  are  one,  and  in  Christ fdone.  As^Christ 
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w  the  Mediator  between  God  and  fnen,  so  too>  be  is'tbe'-boml 
of  union  tecwe^n  man  and  man,  in  the*  fellowship ''of  hie 
Spirit. '  The  genuine  believer,  united  with  Christ,  is  unitad' 
with  all  tbat  are  His,  in  this  land,  and  in  all  lands,  in*  tbtiT 
age,  and  in  all  a«;es.  And  this  is  the  Church,  hs  ^thtf 
true  Proteetant' and  the  true  Christian  have  always  :heid# 
m$  Church  of  Christ  has  nerer  been'  wanting  tt|xm>Eaith^ 
sinice  the  day  when  the  Master,  ascending  from  BethaBjv 
gBLre  the  last  look  of  blessing  to  his  disciples.  Its  apoa* 
tolical  sucoessioD  of  faithful  preachers  has  never  failed.  Ite 
apioetolical  tradition  of  Christ's  truth,  <'  written  for  our  kaww^ 
ledge;'' I  has  never  been  lost,  and  shall  never  be,*^not  .one 
jot  or  tittle  of  it.  Amid  all  trials,  of  pagan  penecdtionf 
and  imfperial  eraelties,  of  false  prosperity  and  deep  advemity^ 
of  cringing  priests  and  lordly  bishops,  it  has  never  yet  been 
overthrown,  nov  shall  it  be,  for  the  'Agates  of  hellshalKnot 
prevail  against  h"  To  this  Church  oif  Christ  the  heart:  of 
the  true  Protestant  dings,  and  however  the  Romanist  on  the 
Puseyite  may  stigmatise  it  as  a  '^chimera"  because  "invisi- 
ble," the  Protestant,  not  without  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  not  without  earnest  hopes  for  the*  fiitere,  sHH 
professes,  in  that  creed  worthy  to  be  named  Ajpostdlic,  his 
belief  in  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  eommunipn*  of 
saints,"  and  lores  it  not  the  less,  believes  in  it  not  tbeless^ 
that  it  presents  no  outward  tabernacle,  that  it  enthrones  no 
visible  Head,  that  it  supports  no  proud  hieraiichy,  that  it'cIaiMs 
no  d^rading  homage,  that  it  utteis  no  fearful  anathemas. 


'  J 


Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  the  tvne  idet  ^f 
the  Church,  or  indeed  identical  with  it  in  the  last  analysts,  is 
that  of  the  Rule*  of  Faith.  In  causis  spiriiualibus  necessnrio 
admiitendus  aliqim  supremus  judexcontrcf^eniarum^is the  M 
postulate  of  those  who  contend  for  a  visible  Church  -endbwed 
with  God's  own  infallibility.  Grant  them  their  poMuht^^iif 
their  own  sense  of  it,  and  the  whole  theory  of  "Churcii 
principled,"  as  the  modern  successors  of  Hildebrand  compla* 
cetitly  name  their  dogmas,  will  inevitably  follow.    On  the 
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other  haod,  let  it  be  settled  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures abne,  toDStitute  the  true  rule  of  Christian  faith  aad 
praetieey  and  we  shall  have  done  for  ever  with  the  juggling 
priestcraft  which  has  so  long  disgraced  Christianity,  and  which 
£nds  its  only  hope  of  support  in  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The 
question,  then,  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
detail,*  dbout'  which  onen  can  differ  at  pleasure.  It  is  the 
Rubicon  which*  separates.  Protestantism  from  Popery.  It 
involves  ^a  choice  between  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  declared 
by  himself  and  his  apostles,  and  that  deadly  apostacy  which 
Paul  in  his  lifetime  saw  threatening^ — ^nay,  the  effects  of 
which^  during  hii  captivity,  had  'nearly  supplanted  his  own 
gospel  in  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  which,  he  declares,  would 
come  speedily  with  a  fearful  power  of  lying  wonders."*  .  In 
such  a  strife  there  can  be  no  neotrality  ;  the  line  is  distinctly 
drawn,  and  every  man  must  take  his  .position  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  Church  of  God,  according  to  the  Protest- 
ant^ is'  built  upon  the  *^  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  Chrisi  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone ;"  ac- 
dording  to  the  traditionist,  upon  the  sands  of  antiquity  as  well. 
Frofli  the  beginning  the  question  has  exbted  ;  from  the  begin- 
-ntng  men  have  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  e£G^t  through 
their  traditions. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  Rule,  of  Faith,  and 
the  questions  collateral  to  it,  that  nothing  absolutely  new,  as 
we  have  hinted,  before,  can  be  said  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  advocates  of  a  traditional  faith  and  traditional  interpreta- 
ttOB  are  reaving  long-exploded  fallacies,  and  presentiog  them 
in  new  forms,' so  that  it  b  necessary  to  meet  them  by  direct 
refutaftioos,'  as  Well  as  to  make  men  familiar  with  the  general 
•gromA]  on  which  the  argument  rests.  New  books,  even  upon 
ctd  snbjects^  and  presenting  only  old  arguments,  find  many 
readers  who  oould  have  no*  access  to  original  authorities.  A 
judicious  seiectidn,  too,  can  be  made  from  the  vast  mass  of 
-materials  whiob  ages  of  controversy  have  accumulated,  and 
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offered  in  a  shape  convenient  and  ag^edstble  'for  gen^i^)*  pe^ 
rasal.  Such  books  are  necessary,  n6t  merely  for  ttie  laity; 
but  for  many  of  the  clergy >  who  have  n^itber"  the  time  Tit^'lbe' 
means  for  making  extensive  original  fe8e^i<ebes.  >Th^'Pli«: 
seyites  are  diffusing  their  poison  in  every  shape;' in  heavy 
octavos  on  the  Church,  in  pretty 'dttodeaimOScontaiotng 
prayers  and  pictures,  in  attractive  tbree-^olume'inoveti;  and 
one-volume  poems,  and  in  light-wibged  tracts  icattehed  by 
thousands  throughout  the  land.  A  c<ymHiendabld'  amivity^ 
truly,  if  it  were  only  employed  in  a  better  cause.  Bu«  tbd 
example  must  not  be  lost.  It  is  the  duty  oiTall  friendS'of  the 
Bible  to  emulate  and  surpass  its  enemies  fn  learning,*  zeal; 
and  industry.  We  rejoice  to  say  that' this  duty  \A  folt,-aiid» 
to  a  considerable  extent,  met.  Since  the  commeneement  of 
the  controversy,  there  have  appeared,  bctli'ln  Engibnd  and 
America,  a  number  of  valuable  works,  meeting' thcr  foe 'at  all 
points.  '  "     )  •'  I  •» 

Among  the  best  and  most  usefol  6f  >  the'  ^ublica(ioa% 
which  the  Oxford  Tract  Controversy  has  called  forth  m  Eng^ 
land  is,  ^'Goode's  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  am)  Practice,'*? 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  has  obtatBed, 
as  it  has  deserved,  extensive  circulaticto.  "But^h  is  too 'co- 
pious a  work  to  be  generally  used  by  any  but  clergymen, 
and,  with  all  its  excellences,  (which  are  manifold,)  it  is  not  a 
well*arranged  nor  well-written  book.  Moreover;  it  goes  inf^ 
full  detail  upon  subjects  collateral  to  th^  main  question,  sucfa 
as  the  Apostolical  Succession,  the  Eucharistio  Sacrifioe^  etc.*> 
a  course  which,  while  it  was  necessar}"  for  Mr;  Goode's  spei- 
cial  purpose  of  refutbg  the  authors'  of  the  Tracts  feff<tbe 
Times,  destroys,  to  some  extent  at  least  ,r  the  onity  off  his 
book  as  a  Treatise  on  the  Role  of  Faith.  >  It  is  to  4mi  re- 
membered too,  that  Goode  is  a  Church  rof  England  Divmew 
While  we  are  grateful  for  all  the  conttibutionsao  theological 
literature  made  by  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  that  their  tiand-point  is,  in  ihany  respieets,  an  unsuit- 
able one  for  viewing  the  great  questions  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy.    It  is.  only  the  mind  of  a  master,  such  as  Whately  or 
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Aroold  ti)at  can  reliere  itseif  of  all  ibe  difficullm  of  aucb  « 
posidoQ ;  and  our  sympathy  is  often  ca)ledifortbev6D<for  these^ 
mfaen  we  6nd  tbem  strOggliag  with  obataoles  arisiDg  onlyiraiii 
Iheir  reklions  to  a  Church,  which,  with  all/its  exceUenoes,  1104 
iMhfi  far  too  much  of  kingcraft  and  priesteraft,  ht  too  nucfa  of 
that  miscalled  oonservatism,  which  erer  looks  backward^  and 
Mver  forward,  and  which,  as  Arnold  strongly  says,  is  '^•liwaya 
wrongs — not  only  foolish  but  suictdah''  .  There  was.necdtfd^ 
we  tbink>  a  book  which  should  take  bpi  the  question  >ofi  the 
Rule  of  Faith  from  the  stand-point  of  pure  Protestantbm^ 
which  should  view  it  in  its  relations,  not  merely.' tor  the  Church 
df*  England,  but  to  the  Church  of  Christ*;  idnd/'wUich  should 
present  tbe  .  subject  clearly  and  forcibly,  in  soefa  &  way  as  to 
eemrethe  purpose  both  of  a  guide  to  the  studies  of  those  iwho 
wish  to  pursue  their  inquiries  to  the  original  sources,  and  of  a 
gUaiual  for  those  who  do  not.  Such  a  work,  ki  our  judgment, 
is  the  one  named  at  the  head  of  this  artidle,  to  which  we  new 
Invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  -  1  *      1 
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Dr.  Peck  remarks,  in  his  Preface, . that. <^ in  many  instances 
tte  mer^  unmasking  of  an^  error  is  its  refutation ;"  and  ki  nc- 
cordance  with  this  maxim,  he  proceeds,' in  his'<^r«<>diapter^ 
tui  •present: all  the  essential  features  of  the  Traditionary  sys* 
tern,  and  to  exhibit  the  process  of  its  derclopmenc  in  tho 
Mtory  of  Christianity.  Not  content^  however,  mth  ^le  neg« 
Stive -argument  against  the  system  which  this  expositidii'of 
its*  nakedness  supplies,  he  enters,  in  the  second  chapter,  upon 
a>eareful  examination  of  the  arguments,  by  which  its  olaimi 
are  generally  supported ;  and,  after  a. fair  statement  and:  pnetty 
thorough  refutation  of  these,  he  proceeds,  in  tbe<  third  chsfH 
•tsr,  to  bring  Up,  in  strong  array,  the  chisliiiig..argumebtS'  of 
which  the  early  reformers  furnished  soicompletea  supply,  to 
iB^alidate  the  whole  system.  After  thds.  disposing  of  th^ 
claims  of  Tradition,  be  finally  adduces,  in  the;/biir^i  cbapter^ 
It- series  of  positive  arguments  in  proof  of  tbe  Protestaat  doiK 
trine  that  the  Scriptures  alone  form  a  sufficient  Rale  offfaitli 
and  practice.     Thus  the  ground  is  admirably  laid  dufe*    The 
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arrangemeot  merits  great  praise  for  its  neataess  and  .pieciaiopi) 
nasiball. merits  in  a  work  of  thb  sort,  designed  foe  i^enQml 
circulation,  or,  indeed,  in  a  work  of  any  sort.  In  tba  ^/w^ 
pass  of  .adke>  small  volume.  Dr.  Peck  has  treated  pf.tb^  topics 
above  mentioned  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  all  ordinary  pM^ 
poses,  and  wilh  a  sprightliness  and  perspicuity  Jtbat  OHist 
recommend  the  subjeci  even  to  ordinary  minds ;  whiW^  %ljtiw 
shme  time,  the  work  will  be  a  useful  guide-book  to  jtbe  iifiXW 
informed,  fixMn  its  abundant  and  careful  leferenoes  to,pagi«aJ 
authorities.  i   .    nl 

The  ambitious  curiosity  of  man  seeks  to ,  know  more  gf 
the  invisibla.world  than  reason  can.  develope.  This  ^bk^t  f^ 
hidden  knowledge  is  united,  in  the  mass  of  men,  withj:a  jjdip^ 
position  to  quench  it  at  any  stream^  no  matter,  wbw^  M 
may  take  its  rise.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  few  I^vp  ma^^ 
use  of  this  ihirst,  in  all  ages,  as  a  powerful  means  of  lording 
it  over  the  many ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have 
found  willing  vassals.  Even  among  those  who  hay.Qi/Qr 
profess  to  have,  received  an  explicit  revelation  from  God, 
the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  the  Chnstjans, 
thb -body  of  revealed  doctrine  has  been  overlaid  by  Ac  vast 
stratum  of  allegorical  or  mystical  interpretation,  andtSliUifuiPT 
ther,  by  doctrines  extraneous  to  the  written  books,  professedly 
derived  fiom  God  no  less  than  they,  but  resting  on  tr^liitioas 
preaerved  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  made  available 
for  ahe  subjectioii  of  the  minds  of  men  by,  claims  oC;au|biQri|y 
eqoal  to  that  of  the  written  books  themselves.  Wltatfjtbe 
Dervish  is. to  the  Moslim,  and  the  Rabhi.fto  the  Jew>  tha^:lh« 
modern  priest,  whether  Romanist  or  Puseyite,  is  to  Cbri^ianf> 
ity^  Nor  was  it  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  Cliiii^tjanity 
that  the.  system  of  priestly  domination,  which  Romo.andiQK- 
ford  now  uphold,  took  its  rise.  ''In  the  ex  tension,  dfitho 
Christian  Church,"  says  Dr. Peck,  ''in  numbers  and  poliiiMj 
power,  many  became  nominal  Chris^tians  who  were  not  whdl  j 
divested  of  notions  of  religion  radically  heathen^^  aad  •oooaer 
quently  not  in  harmony  with  the  Religion  of  Christ*"  ^S  As 
early  as  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  aoihority  of  the  holy  fiitbMs 
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was  plead  both  for  and  against  the  supreme  divmity  of  Christy 
and  the'trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  And  in  the  fifth 
eentury.  Catholic  cament  was  set  up  as  a  test  of  the  Ortbodos 
&itb."— p;  15. 

The  substance  of  the  systeo^  is^  that  Scri^tura  is  defeo* 
ti¥e|  and  that  Tradition  b  its  complement,  while  both,  with 
like  authority 'from  God,  claim  the  obedtehceief  man.  '  Dt4 
Peck  proyefi,  with  great  clearness,  the  practical  identity  of 
the  views  of  High-Churchmen,  Puseyites,  and  Romanists,  ni 
their  views  of  the  rule  and  its  authority.  •  He  quotes  Arch*- 
deacon.  Manning,  (an  unexceptionable  '^  Cburehman,'*)  who 
makes  the  ^^  rule  of  iaith  as  recognized  and  eontended  for  by 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England"  to  be  ^'  Scripture  and 
Antiquity f^  or  universal  tradition  attesting  both  Seriftitfe  abd 
the 'sense:''  and  who  believes  that  the  "  uniiisersal  tradilioD  df 
all  ages  is  no 'less  than  the  voice  pf  God."  C^ompare  with 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  Newmanites,  as  Exhibited  in  Traioi 
No.  70 1'^"  Catholic  tradition  teaches  revealed  truth.  Scripture 
proves  it ;  Scripture  is  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  the 
witness  of  it ;  Scripture  by  itself  teaches  mediately  and  proves 
decisively ;' tradition  by  itself  proves  negatively  and  teaches 
positively^  Scripture  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are  the 
joint  rule  of  faith."  And,  again,  the  Romish  doctrine,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  is,  that  "the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  t6  be  delivered  to  the  faithful*  is  contained  in  the 
word  ofGod,  which  is  distriboted  into  Scripture  and  Tradition.^* 
Do  these  differ  more  than  three  peas  from  the  same  pod  ? 
''  They  are  brethren,  why  should  they  disagree  ?" 

Yet  the  Puseyites  in  Enghind  and  their  servile  foUoweta 
in  this  country,  bbject  strongly  to  being  called  Rotnanists,'not 
that  they  dislike  Rome,  but  that  they  love  the  emolument 
and  the  influence  of  their  Church  position,  and  know  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  that  influence  is  a  tho-» 
rough  unmasking  of  their  genuine  principles.  Biit  so  long  a0 
Archdeacon  Manning  admits  the  supremacy  of  General  Coun- 
cils ;  so  long  as. Mr.  Newman  asserts  that ''  the  Churcli  Cath* 
olic  is  unerring  b  its  declarations  of  faith  for  saving  doctrine  ;'< 
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so  long  as  Dr.  Pusey  declares  that  **  to  the  decisions  of  :th« 
Church  aniFersal  we  owe  faith/'  and' Mr.  Keble  that  '^con** 
sentient  tradition  is  God's  unwritten  word;  demaodiitg'  the 
same  reverence  from  us ;"  so  long  as  the  whole  tribe  unite  in 
affirming  that  there  are  certain  necessary  doctrines  not  taught, 
or  imper£M2tly  taught,  in  the  Bible  ;  there  can  be  no  'question 
of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  platform  of  Puseyiswwitb 
that  of  Rome.  The  practical  working  of  the*  Pisseyitesye-t 
tem  has  shown  itself  in  the  departure  of  the 'Capes,  the 
Wards,  ei  id  genus  omncy  from  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
more  congenial  climate  of  Rome ;  may  the  time  not  belong 
until  all  that  sympathize  with  them  follow  in  their  stefts.  BiK 
in  the  -mean  time,  while  so  many  of  them* remain'  to  fill  the 
minds  of  many  young  priests  with  aspiring  vierws  of  spiritual 
dominion,  and  to  poison  the  minds  of  simple  people  with  their 
pestilential  doctrines,  it  ia  well  for  Protestants  to  be  continu- 
ally  reminded  of  their  reaZ  character.  "This  is  well  exhibited 
in  Dr.  Peck's  second  chapter,  at  theclo^e  of  which  he  re- 
marks :       -  .         ;      »         '  1 

"  ThereiiBan  be  no  doubt  but  the  Puseyitea. stand  upon  the  tHvine 
authority  and  infaUiblUy  of  the  Church,  This  pgsition  is  oow  boldJy 
and  unequivocally  taken  by  their  leading  writers.  When  ;the  new 
movement  first  commenced  we  heard  much  about  an/t^ii/y—a{>ostoI- 
ical  traditions — the  Catholic  rule  of  Vineentiuv,  tic.  *  But  nc^w  they 
tell*  us  piainly  that  privaie  judgment  upon  aniiquiby  is  as  fairly  out  of 
the  question,  as  private  judgment  upon  the  S^criptur^s,  and  that  yi^ 
must  take  ^  the  caUhorily  of  the  Church^  for  every  thing,  without  wait- 
ing to  understand  her  *  dogmas.'  '  The  duty  6C  following  the  author- 
ity  of  the  Church  of  England'  is  a  very  different  thing  f^tbiti.^ going 
along  witli'her,  ^because  she  proves  her  docirineB^  Ho  the  eaiitfmction 
^private  j\^gment,*  Implicit  obedienee\to  tJie  Vffic^  of  ths  C9U«rc4 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  all.  And  as  ^  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cliurch  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  the  Church  shall  consider 
best  for  the  expression  of  her  own  mind,'  when  the  English' C)hurch 
shall  ^consider  best'  to  deal  with  It  as  the* Church  of  Rome  does*- 
th^it  is,  to  withhold  it  from  the  people  altogethf3r-^|he  Oxford  mover 
ment  will  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  for  which  the 
Tractarians  now  so  ardently  labor.  This  will  be  iHe  legitimate  prac- 
tical fssue  of  the  system  of  Church  prerogative  ff)r  which  many 
Churchmen  now  contend,  who  shrink  from  such  a  rtsolt" — ^pp*'70, 71. 
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In  fiicty' there  oan>  be  no  -security  for  Protestants,  except 
in:«  'iioial  rejection  of  the  traditionary  theory.  There  is  the 
naore need'of  saying  tids,  because  there  are  signs  of  a  leaning 
ao'tmriitton  in  a  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which- has 
generally  been  considered  as  little  likely  to  faTor  Popery  as 
hny  othen^'ii  Oor^itebake  of  any  such  leaning  cannot  be  too 
decidedly. giVen.  Whether  it  be  tradition  heyond  Scripture, 
one. itdmrdinaie  to  Scripture,  or  blended  with  Scripture,  or  eos 
plaimMg  Scripture,' (that  is,  authoritatively,)  it  is  stilf  tradition 
iuteai  bi  Scripture,  aad  we  will  have  none  of  it.  '<  Let  in 
but  one  little  6nger  of  tradition,  and  you  will  have  in  the 
jg^oleimonster,  horns,  tail  and  all.''  Tradition,  we  mean^  as 
«Qthorilly  binding  hpon  any  man's  conscience  or  judgment. 
Wejda.not,iiDast  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 'faithful 
fnen^'Whedbav  of  the  first  century  or  the  nineteenth,  but  we 
nuist/remeniber  *still  that  they  are  but  the  voices  of  ben.  We 
do  not  despise:  the  testimony  of  any  church,  still  less  of  the  Uni- 
versaLGbiircb^  could  it  be  delivered,  ftut  we  must  recollect, 
fiDtwithstandingy  that  God  has  given  no  promise  of  hifaUibUitj/ 
to  fheriChurcfav.  iWeibpld  in-great  value,  as  an  aid:  to  inter- 
pretation, the  symbols'  of  the  early  churches,  and  the  creeds 
which  have  been  held  throughout  Christendom  for  ages.  But 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit,  without  treachery  totmth  and 
Ood,  that'  any  testitnony,  any  creed,  anjr  symbol,  dille^s  ex- 
pressei^  in  the'tpnmma  verba  o(  Scripture,  is  binding  upon 
any  maQ's  Qp(i,9cience  93  the  Rule  of  his  faith  and  practice. 

.-Tfais-point  Jsoneof  such  vital  importance,  that  no  man 
oughfto  test  satisfied  with  any  but  the  clearest  views  of  rt ; 
yet  there  is  piuch  vagueness' of  conception  in  regard  to  it, 
evep  WK}^g.  Pjrotestaat?.  The  Puseyites,  and  all  who  favor 
the  Priestcraft  theory,,  delight  in  this  fog  of  opinion*,  and  tisio 
tfae*  ittbst  stretiu^  '«fibrts  to  make  it  as  dense  as  that  which 
covef^df  Egypt'dfyore.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  jirate  of  the 
aM^cu'ity  oi]  t)^e  (^^rph,  the  priiqitive  timeS;^  the  Fathers, 
universal  consent,  and  the  like,  without  coming  to  any  -precise 

•  See  Schaff  on  Prineiple  of  Proteetutim* 
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explanation  of  the  meaning  of  terms  ;  and  the.  bpoka  of  the 
Traditionists  are  full  of  this  kind  of  mist.  Putting  good  and 
l»ad  Ibjngs  together,  and  offisriog  the  medley  in  the  dark,  they 
deceive  many  who  would  spurn  them  and  their  gifts  in  opes 
idayligbt.  Their  system  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  or  q( 
Tradition  interpreting  Scripture,  is  ht  more,  insidious  and 
dangerous  than  the  open  claim  of  Papal  infallibility.  But> 
as  Dr.Whately  has  admirably  shown,  they  come  to  the  same 
Rpsult.  If  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  the. interpretation  of 
Tradition  or  of  the  Church,  it  is  equally  authoritative  with 
Scripture  at  last., 

^  ^  We  ask  special  attention  from  those  who  may  read  Dr. 
Peck's  book,  to  his  section  on  the  "  alleged  neces^ty.for  Tra^ 
dition."  The.  principal  ground  assigned  for  thb  is  the  a&acu- 
giiy  of  Scripture^  and  in  this  point  Puseyites,  Higfa-Chuvchf 
men  and  Romanbts  cordially  agree. '  In  meeting  the  whole 
argument  two  inquiries  are  naturally  suggested :  first,  whether 
there  is,  in  fac4,  any  such  obscurity  in  the  Scriptures,  as  is 
pretended ;  and  secondly,  whether  Tradiuon  is  the  appro* 
{Mriate  remedy*  In  regard  to  the  first,  Dr.  Peck  proceeds  as 
follows :        . 

■  • 

j^  No  qnjB  in  hii  senses  has  ever  asserted  that  <  the  Scriptures  are  so 
plear  that  private  Christians  could  not  err  in  understanding'  them,  or 
that  there  may  not  be  a  variety  of  opinions  in  relation  to  many  points 
(if  minor  importance  among  Christians.  But  are  the  Scriptures  con- 
sequently so  obscure  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  perfect  rale  of  faith 
and  practice?  Have  they  therefore  no  sense  in  themselves  1  This 
consequence  by  no. means  follows  from  ihe  premises.  A  written  rule 
may  certainly  be  so  plain  that  common  minds  may,  with  suitable  at- 
tention, so  far  understand  its  import  and  application  that  none  of  its 
{Practical  objects  will  necessarily  be  thwarted,  without  being  so  deaf 
Chait  they  '  could  not  err*  under  any  circumstEU)Ge&  And  we  have 
aever  al^eg^d  that  Divine  revelation  was  so  plain  that  there  is  no  haz- 
ard through  negligence  or  prejudice  of  misconceiving  its  true  import. 
The  Autlior  of  the  Scriptures  has  so  adjusted  them  that  a  clear  ap- 
I^rehension  M*  their*  import  requires  the  exercise  of  onr  voluntary 
powers;  and  has  made  us  accountable  to  himself  for  a  right  under- 
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ptaadiQg  and  improper  appU^ion  of  their  great  principles,  of  fgith.a94 
rulea^x^  diJfy^  T^iere  is,  indeed,  a  wide  ditference  between  the  fact 
and  the  allegations  of  our  opponents — between  the  necessity  of  care- 
{bl'yxanifn&Ltion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aided  by  all  the  means  within 
tsur  t^kthy  and  the  necessity  ^f  a  tradiiionary  $en&6'  handed^  dimh 
frmn  tke(f^podU$/'—ji^]^.  125, 6. 

*iyPt  a  piece  with  this  doctrine  of  the  obscurity  of  Scriptiyre 
i]3;}bat  qf  ks  ^efodyotnets^  a  point  in  regard  to  ^hicb  '*  Chuicb- 
xneo'^  q^i^rre]  amoQg.tb^inselveSy  although  the  difference  be- 
tween ^t^qqi  is  poly  .that  between  tweedledun)  and  twe^^led^e,. 
3^he  whole  .tradiMOoary  system  tends  necessarily  to  weaken 
meo'a  confidence  in  the  Scriptores.     What  couM  work  mor^ 
e^fjp^ially  ii^to  the  hapds  of  infidelity  than  this  perpetual  riqg- 
ipg.pf  .f)M  changes  upon  the  obscurity  of  the  Bible  f    When 
W^ihfisti^  Ptie  .of  the  ablest  of  the  traditionists  declaring  that 
Ih^  <^pQ«rMe  student  of  the  Scriptures  would  not  ordinarily 
guin:  ^,  knowltedge  of  the  Qospel  from  them/'  we  knoy^  nqt 
Y^hicb)^hp^ld  be  greater,  our  indignation  at  the  atrocious  ip* 
^tiHidiipf  tbq  ipatQiy  ior  our. pity  for  bis  blintlnesa  and  our 
appA^eo^iciD  fpr;hi3  fate*   ,  Ood  has  given  us  a  <'  light  for  our 
feet,"  but  tfae^  men  tell  u?  it  burns  so  din)ly  that  we  sbaU 
not  make  our  way  with  it:    God  has  given  us  a  ^Uamp 
unto  our  path/'  but  they  declare  it  to  be  a  dark  jack-o'Ian- 
4eni  dial  leads  only  .to  bewilder:  God  has  given  us  a  revela^- 
tion  oC/\his  will/^  but  they  assert  that  tbe  Pythoness  spoke 
IsQs  ambiguously  :  God  has  given  ns  a  ^'  sure  word  of  propbe- 
cy»'';bttt  they  tell  us  that  tradition  is  surer.     The  Scriptures 
4lac|laiie»tbemselves  ''  able  to  furnish  a  man  thoroughly  unto 
•very  'good  work ;"  but  we  are  told  many  good  works  are  neh 
lyiined  on  which. Scripture  is  silent,  and  so  it  must  be  mended 
bytradition.    '^  As  Argo  was  patched  until  there  was  nothing 
of  ikepid  ship  left,  Jo  these  men  have  patched  np  tbe  word 
of  .(Sod  nntil  there  is.  nothing  of  the  word  of  God  left  in  it."* 
I   (  Here^  after  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  fearful  dangeit  to  be 
appoehended.irom  tbe  insidious  teachings  of  Puseyism  and 
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Higiv-Churchismi  Their  doctrine  cannot  obtain  the  slighfcMt 
hold  upon  any  mind  without  diminishing  its  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  ..The;  Worid  of  God,  like  God  himself,  demandg 
Madivided  homage ;  its  throne  in  men's  affections  canaot  Im 
shared  with  popes,  or  creeds,  or  churches*  Unless  oalr'  coo* 
fidence  in  it  is  supreme,  its  high  purpose  as  God's  reve- 
lation (ian  n^ver  be  accomplished.  But' it  is  impossible, 
in  tbe  nature  of  things,  for  the  sanke  mind  to  believe  that  ihm 
Scriptures  af^  so'obsciire  and  imperfect  as  to  need  any  sup 
plemetet,  and  yet  to  ofibr  them  the  en th-e  allegiance  wbfch 
Hbey  demand.  And'tbe  end  must  be  a  blind  superstition  >er 
a'heartless  ^k^icisiM.'  If  men  can  only  be  brought  to  beliei^ 
-^htft  tb^  tradiii6t)ists  sdy, — viz.,  that  there  is  no  more  rea^en 
Ibi^' receiving  the  Bibte  than  for  receivin'g  their  dogfbtfs,-alt 
Vill  not  be  long  before  the  drama  of  Frencli  infidelity 'will^M 
played  6ver  iigaiii.  It  becomes  us,  then,  if  we  would  htM 
the  Bible,  to  reject  thidition  utterly.  We  most  have  nothlBg 
to  do  with  meti  Who  tell  us  to  '^  seek  unto  wizards  that  peep, 
khd  ri^iitter.  'Should  not  a  people  seek  ditto  their  God  ?  ^ 
thd  law  and  to'the  testimony :  if  they  speak tiot  accoitling^'to 

this  word;  it  is  becau^d  there  is  no  light  in  tbem.'*       ' 

"        •'  ,,    •     »  t^'ii 

Dr.  Peckidevotel  a  short  section,  (a  long  one  was  not 
necessary,}  taan  examination. of  the  few  passages*  of  Sorip»- 
tdre  whtefa  are  claimed  as  supports  to  the  traditionary  scheme, 
add'shoWs  clearly;  what  indeed  few  of  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme  wiH  denyv  that  it  roust  look  elsewliere  than  to  the 
'Bibie  forits  adthority.  >•  Give  them  their  theory  of  interpre** 
tatioo,  and  they  are  willing  enough  to  adopt  the  Bible,  because 
they  can  iheo  make  what  tbey  please  of  it ;  but  apart  fiom 
this,  <they  have  ho  love  .for  scriptural  arguments.  Their  chief 
Istronghol^  is  found :now7,  as  it  always  baa  been,  in  appeals  to 
the  Fathers^  T>t,  Peck  avers  his  willingness  to  meet  ihem 
tsrveo  oa>thi^<  their  chosen  ground,  and  in  his  «eeon<2  chapter 
rebuts  the  prbcipal  evidence  claimed  for  Traditbn  fiom  the 
Fathers,  while  in  the  fourth^  he  adduces  positive  testimony 
from  the  same  source  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole 
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rule  of  faith.  We  certainly  hold  their  testimony  in  little 
▼alue,  one  way  or  the  other ;  nor  does  our  author  appear  to 
have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  them.  The  ground  on  which 
he  appeals  to  them  at  all  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage: 

<*Itinin(tiiotbe  inferred  from  my  readiness  to  ioqaire  into  the 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  upon  the  subject  of  tradition,  thati  recognise 
their  competency  to  settle  the  Divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  I 
acknowledge  no  authority  competent  to  this  but  God  himself,  or  those 
whom  he  has  inspired.  So  that,  if  those  who  are  called  Fatkers 
should  explicitly  tell  us  that  oral  tradition  coming  down,  as  says  the 
Council  of  Trent,  ^  from  hand  to  hand,'  is  to  be  received  to  the  end  of 
time,  as  a  port  of  this  rule,  we  should  not  submit  to  their  decision  in 
the  case,  unless  it  could  be  sustained  by  Qod's  word." — ^p.  152.  But, 
after  some  examinations,  having  become  perfectly  satisfied  that  our 
opponents  derive  no  support  from  the  most  ancient  of  the  Fathers, 
whose  writings  have  oome  down  to  our  times,  I  shall  devote  a  brief 
qiace  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  from  this 
source.'*  And  again, — *^  Though  we  cannot  admit  the  Fathers  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  yet  they  are  available  in  a  controversy  with  traditionists 
as  an  argwnentum  ad  haminem.  And  I  wish  the'  reader  to  recollect 
that  it  is  in  this  light  only  that  I  rely  upon  the  patristic  testimony 
which  I  adduce  in  this  section.  And  if  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  our  opponents  bear  testimony  against  them,  the 
weakness  of  their  cause  will  appear  in  a  very  clear  and  strong  light" 
-p.  321. 

Whh  such  views  of  the  Fathers,  it  would  be  the  wont  of 
logic  to  appeal  to  them  in  confirmation  of  any  doctrine^  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  doctrine  would 
fall  to  the  ground^  if  not  so  supported.  We  do  not  under- 
stand Dr.  Peck  as  denying  that  the  traditionary  system  can 
be  sustained  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  but  as  asserting 
that  the  opposite  system  can  be  supported  by  appeals  to  them 
as  well :  and  in  view  of  the  famous  maxim  of  Viocentius, 
that  we  are  to  receive  that  and  that  only  as  truth,  ^^  quod 
temper^  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibui  iraditum  est,*'  Dr. 
Peck's  argument  is  a  tremendous  one.  It  is  not  for  him  to 
attempt  the  impossible  task  of  making  out  that  the  Fathers 
were  all  wise,  learned,  or  consistent ;  but  to  show  that  they 
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"  cannot  be  made  to  prove  the  traditionary  theory  upon  the 
principles  which  traditionists  themselves  have  adopted ;''  and 
this  he  has  doDe  most  effectually.  Viewed  io  this  light,  we 
consider  that  part  of  his  work  which  shows  the  right  use  of 
the  Fathers  in  this  controrersy,  as  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  the  whole  ;  and  we  thank  him  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  collected,  and  ihe  skill  with  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged, so  great  a  mass  of  materials.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  any  one,  without  further  study  of  the  Fathers  than  these 
chapters  afibrd,  to  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  ^^  Church 
Principles,"  even  upon  their  own  ground. 

As  for  the  rule  of  Vincentius  itself,  about  which  so  much 
ado  is  made.  Dr.  Peck  gives  it,  in  the  course  of  his  volume, 
an  effectual  quietus.  The  utter  absurdity  and  impracticability 
of  this  rule  seems  to  be  its  chief  recommendation  to  the  Tra- 
ditionists, who  go  upon  the  principle  of  believing,  or-rather  of 
trying  to  make  others  believe,  impossible  things,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  impossible.  The  inquirer  after  truth  must 
first  find  out  what  has  been  believed  every  where;  and  when  be 
has  shouldered  this  burden  of  universal  knowledge,  he  must 
see  whether  it  has  been  believed  always ;  but  even  then  he 
has  not  done,  for  he  has  yet  to  inquire  whether  every  body  has 
believed  all  that  he  has  learned  !  Nor  will  it  do  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Vincentius  to  say  that  the  rule  is  not  to  be  taken 
thus,  definitely  and  precisely*  Its  very  definitenesa  is  the  chief 
ground  on  which  they  laud  it ;  its  epigrammatic  precbion  is 
what  has  preserved  it  from  oblivion.  If  it  lacks  this  merit, 
it  has  no  other.  We  recommend  those  who  find  any  tiouble 
in  disposing  of  Vincent's  rule,  to  consult  Dr.  Peck's  pages, 
in  which  its  absurdity  and  inefficiency  are  shown  more  clearly 
and  in:  shorter  compass  than  we  have  known  it  to  be  done 
any  where  else,  except,  perhaps,  in  an  admirable  article  on 
Puseyism  in  the  Edinbtti|;h  Review,  No.  CLVl.  Eel.  M us., 
July,  1843,  p.  354. 

Dr.  Peck's  third  chapter  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book, 
and  has  this  additional  recommendation,  that  most  of  it  is  new 
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matter.  The  first  sectioo  treats  of  the  improbabUitiei  which 
oppose  the  system  of  traditiony  and  ^ows  with  great  force 
and  brevity,  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  method 
of  Grod's  procedure  in  causing  the  Revelation  of  his  wili  to 
be  written^  and  the  history  of  all  churches,  combine  to  prove 
tradition  untrustworthy.  The  following  passage  contains  a 
cogent  argumentum  ad  hominem  : 

"Bat  we  need  not  go  so  fer  for  iHustrationa  of  the  truth  and  force 
of  the  consideraiion  here  urged.  Why  did  not  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land leave  her  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  her  hundred  and  forty- 
one  Canoris,  to  the  safe  and  certain  method  of  oral  transmission  '  from 
hand  to  hand,'  instead  of  making  them  matter  of  record  ?  If  oral 
tradition  is  a  safe  and  certain  method  of  conveying  the  sense  of 
Scripturo^-the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church — why  do  not 
Churchmen  and  Romanists  adopt  it  ?  Why  have  we,  in  writing^  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  T' 
—p.  181. 

The  second  section  contains  a  novel  and  ingenbus  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  ''  Analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  Tra- 
dition as  held  by  Catholics  and  that  held  by  Jews ;"  and 
proves,  most  convincingly,  that  the  Puseyites  are  the  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  Pharisees,  who  made  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.  The  section  on  '^  Catb-^ 
olic  Tradition  wanting  in  Divine  authority,"  is  also  presented 
in  a  manner  equally  origibal  and  striking ;  but  we  can  da  no 
'  ihore  than  merely  direct  our  readers  to  it. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  brings  up  the  positive  proois 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  ^'  Scripture  is  a  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice."  Here  the  way  is  plain  ;  the  only  dif- 
Sccihy  is  to  select  judiciously  from  the  abounding  multitude  of 
ak'gtiments.  In  adducing  his  Scriptural  evidence.  Dr.  Peck 
first  brings  up  ^^  passages  which  expressly  declare  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  ;"  secondly,  he  shows  that  "  portions  of 
the  sacred  writings,  as  difficult  to  be  understood  as  any  of  the 
Bible,  are  addressed  expressly  to  the  membership,  of  die 
ebnrch,  and  not  to  any  authorized  expounders  of  God's  word ;" 
lind  thirdly,  that  such  passages  ^'  are  addressed  to  all  classes 
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of  persons,  not  excepting  those  in  the  meanest  condition  in 
life/'  a  course  which  manifestly  involves  false  dealing,  if  the 
traditionary  theory  b  to  be  received.  The  subject  is  Created 
with  an  earnestness  and  manly  confidence  that  is  really  re- 
freshing. 

"  Now  I  will  lay  down  a  few  propositions  to  whioh  I  beg  special 
attention,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  are  perfectly  tenable:  and 
should  they  be  assailed,  I  should  expect  an  easy  triumph,  no  matter 
how  Goliath-like  the  champion  with  whom  I  might  be  called  to  con- 
tend. 

1.  All  things  essential  to  salvation  are  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
lure. 

2.  All  those  matters  of  faith  or  practice,  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  essential  to  salvation,  are  clearly  and  simply  stated, 
and  easy  to  be  understood. 

3.  Those  things  in  the  Scriptures  not  plainly  and  simply  set  forth, 
and  not  easily  understood,  are  not  essential  to  salvation. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  couched  in  these  portions  of 
Scripture  of  difficult  interpretation,  any  new  doctrine  of  faith  or 
moral  duty,  not  clearly  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 

5.  The  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  institutions  have 
not  generally  originated  from  the  principle,  in  practice,  of  private  in- 
terpretation, but  from  the  unhallowed  union  of  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called,  with  the  Christian  system,  or  the  admixture  of  heathen  or 
Jewish  errors  with  Christian  truth;  and  these  unholy  associationa 
and  unauthorized  admixtures  have  come  in  through  the  doctors  and 
professed  spiritual  guides  of  the  Church. — pp.  314-15. 

We  see  not  how  these  propositions  can  be  denied  by  any 
man  professing  to  believe  the  Bible,  and  yet,  if  they  are  ad- 
mitted, the  Pope  and  the  Puseyites  have  not  a  leg  left  to 
stand  on.  Especially  do  they  refute  all  the  nonsense  which 
the  Traditionists  are  so  fond  of  uttering  b  regard  to  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  And  yet,  private  judgment, — its  errors 
and  its  dangers, — forms  the  great  bugbear  which  High- 
Churchmen  continually  hold  up  to  frighten  men  into  obedi- 
ence. There  is  no  medium  between  the  Protestant  ground 
and  the  utter  abrogation  of  Reason  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  - 
and,  indeed,  the  latter  is  a  far  more  comfortable  course  than 
the  via  nudia  proposed  by  High -Church  doctors,  who  take 
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away  private  judgment,  and  yet  supply  no  infallible  living 
ruler  and  guide.  The  system  of  Rome  has  this  great  ad  van- 
^E^f — ^^  I'  does  not  answer  our  questions,  it  silences  them  ; 
if  it  does  not  resolve  our  doubts,  it  crushes  them.  As  the 
Romanist  De  Prat  says,  (without  the  least  mixture  of  irony,) 
"  the  teaching  of  the  Church  contains  many  conveniences  in 
relieving  the  human  mind  from  the  burthen  of  discussions.'' 
To  this  complexion  all  must  come  at  last,  if  there  is  the  least 
swerving  from  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment. 

Dr.  Peck's  section  on  ^'  Romish  evidence  against  Tradi-* 
don,"  contains  the  substance  of  a  tract  in  the  '^  Preservative 
against  Popery,"  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  which  shows 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  ante-Tridentine  divines,  and  from  the  ancient  offi- 
cers of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  doctors  of  that  Church 
were  themselves  far  from  being  united  in  favor  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Tradition.  The  work  closes  with  an  array  of 
axithorities  from  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  appear  the 
Dames  of  her  best  and  greatest  sons,  her  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
ber  Hooper  and  Jewel,  her  Usher  and  Jackson.  The  list 
might  have  been  greatly  extended, — but  these,  and  a  few 
more  like  them,  constitute  the  glory,  of  the  English  Church. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  that  Church  was  only 
half  rescued  from  Romish  practices  at  the  Reformation  ;  and 
that,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  best  and  purest  spirits  in 
her  communion  have  to  struggle  continually  between  her  Pro- 
testant articles  and  her  Romanizing  ritual. 

We  have  thus  cursorily  discussed  a  Treatise  by  a  Protes- 
tant divine,  whose  object  is  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole 
rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  This  is  Protestant  the* 
ory ;  does  Protestant  practice  correspond  with  it  ?  Have  we 
yet  learned  fully  to  trust  the  Bible  ?  Has  the  experiment 
ever  been  fairly  made  in  any  branch  of  the  Church,  of  giving 
the  Protestant  doctrine  full  scope  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the 
case  that  the  lesson  of  Papal  obedience  has  never  been  fully 
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unlearned,  and  that,  practically,  in  every  Protestant  Church, 
the  rule  of  faith  is  some  Confession,  Creed,  or  Symbol,  which 
IS  made  a  Pope  of,  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  church* 
machinery?  These  are  grave  questions,  surely,  yet  it  seems 
to  us  they  have  never  been  sufficiently  considered.  Perhaps 
the  present  agitation  of  the  public  mind  will  bring  out  clearly 
before  the  Protestant  world  the  fact,  that  they  have  shrunk 
fix>m  the  application  of  their  own  principle ;  and  the  result 
may  be  that  the  work  left  unfinished  in  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  completed.  It  has  been  a  problem  with  many,  why 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  so  suddenly  arrested, 
within  half  a  century  from  its  commencement ;  nay,  why  the 
tide,  which  rose  so  rapidly,  and  threatened  to  Sow  over  all 
Europe,  was  so  rudely  turned  back  and  so  effectually  dammed 
whhin  certain  narrow  limits  that  it  has  never  been  able  to 
surmount  them.  Perhaps  this  problem  may  find  its  solution 
-«or  one  element,  at  least,  of  its  solution, — in  the  fact,  that, 
while  the  Reformation  freed  human  thought  in  one  direction, 
it  bound  it  in  another ;  that,  while  it  dethroned  the  Pope,  it 
crowned  other  high  names ;  that,  while  it  shivered  the  sceptre 
of  the  Pope's  infallibiUfy,  it  only  substituted  many  tyrants  for 
one.  If  Rome  says  ^^  you  must  not  think  for  yourselves,  but 
take  our  creed,"  do  others  say  any  thing  else  than  ^'  you  mmi 
think  for  yourselves,  but  take  our  creed  ?"  It  may  be  granted 
to  the  historian  that  this  substitution  of  the  authority  of  a 
symbol  for  the  sruthority  of  the  Pope  was  necessary  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  affi)rd  a  fixed  centre  toward  which  men's 
minds  might  gravitate,  in  that  time  of  strife,  when  old  bonds 
and  attractions  were  so  suddenly  broken  ;  but  is  such  a  sub- 
stitution to  be  made  a  permanent  element  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  that  reason  ?  The  principal  argument  for  the  use 
of  authoritative  creeds  is,  that  they  tend  to  insure  uniformity 
of  opinion  within  the  limits  of  the  same  sect ;  an  argument, 
we  venture  to  affirm,  utterly  unsupported  by  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Churches,  and  which,  even  if  it  were  so  sup- 
ported, would  only  go  to  show  that  activity  of  thought  had 
been  suppressed,  and  words  substituted  for  things.     As  for 
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absolute  unity  of  opinioD^  even  if  it  be  desirable^  (which  is 
doubtful)^  it  is  unattainable.  In  no  two  ages  has  the  faith  of 
the  Church  been  in  all  points  alike ;  nay,  no  two  men^  even 
of  the  same  age,  have  held  precisely  the  same  shades  of  opin* 
ion  on  all  points.  It  may  be  the  case  that  men  adopt  the 
same  symbols  and  utter  the  same  words,  but  as  for  actual 
identity  of  opinion,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  with  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  as  with  those  of  the  body  :  no  two  men  see  objects 
precisely  alike.  In  total  darkness  they  may  agree  perfectly, 
but  it  is  because  neither  sees  at  all.  Yet,  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  men's  vision  is  sufficiently  accurate  ;  and  so, 
for  all  the  real  wants  of  the  moral  nature,  men  obtain  the 
same  view  of  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  re^ 
markable  uniformity  of  religious  faith  among  all  sects  in  regard 
to  those  points  which  are  essential  to  salvation. 

Let  our  motto  be  here,  as  well  as  in  our  national  politics, 
**  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 
We  believe  that  true  unity  must  be  the  offspring  of  Freedom. 
Severity  necessarily  produces  a  reaction  of  unbelief.  And 
bow  noble,  bow  worthy  of  Christianity,  would  be  such  a  free 
unity  of  minds  unconstrained,  a  union  devoid  of  all  shams, 
hypocrisies,  and  cant,  in  comparison  \^ith  that  unify  so  much 
vaunted  now,  of  minds  bound  to  swear  in  the  words  of  a  creed 
or  a  master — a  unity  apparent,  not  real ;  in  words  only,  not  in 
heart !  When  the  day  of  such  Union  and  Liberty  shall  c(»ne 
for  the  Protestant  Church,  then,  and  not  sooner,  will  she 
present  to  the  world  the  foil  power  of  her  great  principles  of 
independence  on  man  and  faith  in  Ood ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  she  act  out  her  fundamental  theory,  that  'Uhe  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestailts.'' 
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ARTICLE  III. 

AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING    «  THE    FIRST    EMOTION  OF  EN- 
MITY TO  GOD" 

By  B«T.  PMABeiLLVt  CBnacH,  loehfltUr,  N«w-Tork. 

In  an  article  of  the  Biblical  Repository  for  October,  1844, 
beginning  on  page  410,  entitled  <^  Divine  agency  and  govern* 
ment,  together  with  human  agency  and  freedom,"  from  Lecm* 
ard  Woods,  D.  D.,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  we  find  the  following 
paragraph :  "  Conscience  sees  that  the  Jirst  emotion  of  love 
or  enmity"  to  God,  *^  is  of  the  same  nature  with  any  subse- 
quent emotion.  It  would  never  occur  to  plain  common  sense 
that,  while  love  to  God  is  the  grand  virtue  of  a  Christian,  his 
first  act  of  love  is  no  virtue  at  all ;  or  that,  while  the  first  act 
of  love  to  God  is  destitute  of  goodness,  following  acts  of  love 
to  the  same  object  are  morally  good.  The  repetition  of  an 
affi9ction  may  increase  its  strength,  but  cannot  change  its  nature. 
If  there  is  no  sin  in  the  first  emotion  of  enmity,  what  law  of 
God  or  of  conscience  forbids  us  to  indulge  it  ?  Does  not 
our  instinctive  conviction  and  feeling,  that  we  ought  not  to 
repeat  and  cherish  enmity  to  God,  imply  that  any  emotion  of 
enmity  is  sinful  ?  Indeed,  is  not  the  fact  that  the  emotion  of 
love  or  hatred  to  God  rises  $pantaneou$ly  in  the  heart  of  a 
man,  as  soon  as  the  object  is  presented,  a  clearer  evidence 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  character,  than  the  same 
emotion  when  elicited  by  his  voluntary  effi>rt  ?  If  a  rational 
being  is  completely  holy,  he  has  no  occasion  for  any  effort  of 
will  to  excite  his  love  to  God.  The  affection  is  kindled  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  object.  And  the  same  is  true  of  enmity^ 
in  a  moral  agent,  who  is  the  subject  of  entire  and  uncon* 
strained  depravity.  The  emotion  of  enmity  rises  instantly, 
whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  as  soon  as  the  real  character  of 
God  comes  before  his  mind.  That  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  a  man's  character  is  specially  manifested  by  the 
tpontaneous  exercise  of  his  affections  in  view  of  their  appro- 
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priate  objects,  is^  I  thtnk,  clear  and  certain  to  an  unbiassed 
conscience."^ — Bib.  Rep.,  Oct.,  1844,  pp.  428—424. 

Dr*  Woods  here  brings  into  comparison,  if  I  understand 
him,  the  emotion  of  love  or  enmity  to  God  before  and  after 
the  will  has  acted  with  reference  to  it,  or  it  has  acquired  a 
voluntary  character.  ^<  A  sp&ntaneom  emotion,"  and  "  an 
emotion  repeated  and  cherished"  by  the  will,  *'  a  first  emotion 
of  love  or  enmity  to  God,"  and  "  subsequent  emotions,"  are 
fi>nns  of  expression  by  which  the  Doctor  designs  to  set  before 
his  readers  the  passion  of  love  or  enmity,  while  it  yet  exists 
as  an  involuntary  or  spontaneous  sensation,  as  contrasted  with 
the  same  passion  after  it  comes  to  be  determined  or  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  action  of  the  will.  Precisely  how  much 
meaning  the  Doctor  includes  in  the  terms.  <' repeating  and 
cherishing,"  he  has  not  told  us.  Whether  he  confines  them 
to  those  cases  wherein  the  will  directly  exerts  itself  to  call  op 
an  emotion,  or  to  repeat  a  thought  or  an  action,  or  whether 
he  goes  further,  and  includes  in  the  terms  the  tohok  causality 
of  the  will,  might  perhaps  be  a  question.  A  sensation  may 
depend  upon  previous  acts  of  the  will  as  its  cause,  although 
its  first  appearance  in  the  mind  may  not  be  connected  with 
any  direct  endeavor  toward  its  production  on  the  part  of  that 
faculty.  The  first  emotion  or  impulse  to  rob  or  murder  may 
arise  in  the  mind  without  any  effort  in  the  will  to  call  it  up  ; 
and  yet  it  probably  never  comes  into  being,  except  as  the 
result  of  a  long  course  of  previous  indulgence  in  crime,  and 
therefore  as  really  depends  upon  the  causality  of  the  will,  as 
any  other  exercise  whatever. 

And  if  the  will  is  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  an  emotion, 
I  submit  whether  it  can  be  '^ spontaneous"  in  the  Doctor's 
sense  of  the  term.  He  uses  the  term  spontaneous  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ^^  first"  emotion  of  enmity,  or  with  reference  to 
an  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  which  existed  in  the  mind  apart 
from  all  causation  in  the  will,  direct  or  indirect.  His  object 
b  to  show  that  an  emotion  arising  in  this  manner,  without  any 
agency  in  the  will,  is  a  stronger  indication  of  the  vicious 
character  of  the  mipd«  if  the  emotion  be  vicious,  than  an 
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emotion  which  is  caused  by  the  will.  This  he  does  to  db* 
prove  the  "  Pelagian  Theory,"  that  "  an  emotfon  or  Bfiection 
must  be  voluntarily  repeated  and  cherished  before  it  is  morally 
good  or  bad."  We  do  not  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
the  Doctor's  conclusions  on  this  point,  though  we  must  cer- 
tainly demur  at  the  soundness  of  his  premises.  For,  if  one 
of  the  things  brought  into  comparison  in  these  premises,  is  an 
entity,  the  other  must  be  a  nonentity.  If  it  be  true  that  en- 
mity to  God  is  ever  a  voluntary  exercise^  it  is  not  true  that  it 
ever  existed  without  being  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
the  previous  action  of  the  will.  A  first  emotion  of  enmity, 
as  existing  independently  of  all  previous  action  in  the  will 
tending  toward  its  production,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  psychology  of  mao.  If  I  mistake  in  this 
remark,  or  in  any  other  I  may  make,  no  man  is  more  compe« 
tent  to  show  it  than  Dr.  Woods,  and  certainly  no  one  could 
be  more  grateful  to  have  it  shown  than  myself.  Having  in 
my  mind  no  theory  to  subserve,  beyond  that  of  feeling  my 
way  to  nature  and  fact^  I  could  not  consider  myself  otherwise 
than  benefited  in  having  my  errors  in  conducting  this  inquiry 
pointed  out. 

That  the  drift  of  my  remarks  may  not  be  misjudged  at 
the  outset,  I  will  here  say,  that  I  am  not  of  that  class  who 
deny  the  depravity  of  our  involuntary  sensations.  Whatever 
modification,  or  strength,  or  influence  in  any  form,  the  emo- 
tions may  receive  from  the  previous  action  of  the  will,  it  is 
clear  to  my  mind,  that  there  are  depraved  tendencies  in  hu- 
man nature  that  exist  prior  to  all  such  action.  The  substan- 
tial facts  iti  this  case,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  alike  clear  to 
all,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  terms  or  modes  of  speak- 
ing of  them.  One  may  affirm,  and  another  deny,  that  those 
depraved  tendencies  which  are  bom  with  us  are  sin,  just  as 
their  favorite  schemes  of  thinking  bias  their  judgments.  But 
systems  or  schemes  apart,  who  can  deny  that  an  aptitude  to 
vice,  a  liability  to  wrong-doing,  descends  from  father  to  son 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation  ?  Who  can  deny  that  the 
habits  of  parents  influence  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  their 
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cfaildreD,  and  tbat^  in  this  way,  many  aie  made  sinners  by  one 
roan's  disobedience. 

I  trust  no  one  will  impute  to  me,  what  I  do  not  feel,  a 
desire  for  controversy  on  these  abstract  subjects,  which  can 
only  be  evolved  by  a  careful  comparison  of  views,  and  by 
proceeding,  step  by  step,  and  from  thing  to  thing,  in  an  uncon- 
troverstal  and  dispassionate  manner.  The  reading  of  Dr. 
Woods's  able  article  suggested  to  my  mind  some  inquirioR 
concerning  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  the  first 
emotion  of  enmity  to  God,^  in  a  human  being  rising  into  life) 
comes  into  existence.  Let  each  one  catechize  his  memory, 
so  far  as  it  can  give  testimony  in  the  case,  as  to  the  incipient 
growth  of  this  wickied  feeling  in  himself.  Let  him  employ 
such  other  helps  in  determining  the  matter,  as  fiill  within  the 
compass  of  his  reason,  experience,  or  consciousness.  As  Dr. 
W.  observes,  "  No  theory  on  this  subject  is  of  any  value, 
except  that  which  is  founded  in  actual  experience."  What 
does  nature,  what  does  experience  teach,  as  to  the  origin  of 
our  first  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  ? 

1.  This  emotion  is  in  all  cases  preceded  by  some  degree  of 
knowledge  of  God.  No  object  or  character  can  elicit  eitb^ 
our  hatred  or  pur  love  till  it  is  known.  This  Dr.  W.  sup- 
poses in  the  qualifying  phrases  ''as  soon  as  the  object  is  pre- 
sentedj"  ''  as  soon  as  the  real  character  of  God  comes  before 
bis  mind."  Hence  the  emotion  in  question  is  in  all  cases  pre- 
dicated upon  the  previous  exercises  of  the  mind,  in  knowing, 
contemplating,  or  perceiving  the  real  character  of  God. 

2.  The  first  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  must  have  been 
preceded  by  considerable  exertion  in  the  will,  or  voluntary 
agency.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  an  intuitive  truth,  like 
our  own  existence.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
instincts  of  our  nature  which  must  lead  a  man  to  some  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being,  under  any  circumstances  that  would  admit 
of  the  development  of  his  faculties.  Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  this  point,  it  is  manifest  that  this  idea  does  not  and 
cannot  precede  all  exercise  of  his  voluntary  agency.  His 
will  must  exert  itself  in  various  ways,  through   his  bodily 
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organs,  through  his  mental  faculties,  and  thus  his  voluntary 
development  must  advance  to  a  considerable  extent,  before 
the  real  character  of  God  can  come  before  his  mind  ;  conse- 
quently,  before  his  first  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  can  exist. 
This  position,  I  suppose,  is  as  clear  as  the  former. 

8.  Many  of  the  volitions  thus  preceding  the  first  emotion 
of  enmity  to  God^  have  a  moral  character.     That  is  to  say, 
they  are  praise  or  blameworthy,  and  connected  with  merit  or 
demerit.     I  say  many^  for  that  they  all  are  moral,  I  think, 
will  not  be  supposed.     The  crying  of  the  infant,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  its  muscles  in  taking  food,  are  voluntary  without  being 
blame  or  praiseworthy.     This  seems  to  me,  at  least,  a  dictate 
of  common  sense.     But  then,  when  the  development  of  his 
faculties  advances  a  little  further,  and  the  child  comes  to  have 
a  distinct  conception  of  parental  authority,  (which  it  has  at  a 
very  early  age,)  and  it  persists  in  a  thing  against  the  known 
will  of  the  parent,  then  its  voluntary  agency  begins  to  acquire 
a  moral  character.     And  we  have  instances,  wherein  a  sim- 
ple command  of  the  parent  leads  a  very  young  child  to  strug- 
gle against  and  repress  a  strong  tendency  to  cry,  or  to  do  a 
forbidden  thing.     Showing  in  it  a  degree  of  competency,  at 
leadt,  to  act  as  a  moral  and  accountable  agent.     And  it  is  at 
this  point,  I  think,  the  native  tendencies  to  enmity  against 
God  begin  to  manifest  themselves.     The  parental   authority 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine,  to 
elicit  elementary  feelings  of  resistance  to  law  and  authority, 
which  are  similar  to  those  which  the  character  and  law  of  God 
awaken,  when   they  come  to  be  known.     Hence,  I  suppose 
Dr.  W.  and  all  others  would  concur  in  regarding  the  child  as 
capable  of  actual,  voluntary  transgression,  before  it  is  capable 
of  knowing  God,  or  feeling  an  emotion  of  enmity  to  him. 

4.  JTitse  previous  voluntary  acts  have  their  influence  m 
forming  the  moral  character.  The  simplest  acts  of  obedi- 
ence or  disobedience  to  parental  authority,  in  a  child  too 
young  to  have  "  the  real  character  of  God  come  before  its 
mind,"  probably  have  more  influence  in  forming  its  future 
habits,  than  more  important  acts  of  a  later  period.     The 
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most  trifling  thing  may  direct  the  growth  of  the  twig,  and 
thus  give  form  to  the  future  oak.     But  the  oak  once  grown, 
can  he  diverted  from  its  course  only  by  a  powerful  force.     It 
will  be  found,  I  think,  that  these  incipient  acts  .of  the  wiU  do 
much  toward  giving  specific  form  and  direction  to  our  perma- 
nent desires  and  affections,  while  these  desires  and  affections 
constitute  the  basis  of  those  later  acts  of  our  will,  by  which 
our  characters  among  men  are  determined.     We  have  an 
illustration   of  these  facts,  in  the  effect  upon  the  appetites 
and  cravings  for  particular  kinds  of  food   among  different 
nations,  which  is  produced  by  their  early  modes  of  gratifica- 
tion.    Thus,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  somewhere  said,  oor 
moral  characters  are  determined  by  the  first  two  years  of  lif«. 
Emotions,  or  voluntary  movements  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  emotions,  appear  to  fill  up  the  earliest  stages  of  hu- 
man development.     An  emotion  Mr.  Webster  defines  as  ^*  an 
internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind  which  passes  away 
without  desire.     When  desire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation 
is  called  a  j?at«ton."     Whether  an  emotion  can  in  any  case 
rise  to  a  passk>n,  without  some  action  of  the  will  in  sustaining 
or  cherishing  it,  is  a  question  that  may  be  thought  too  subtle 
for  argumentation.     Appetite  may  spring  up  otherwise,  it  is 
true,  but  a  passion  is  a  widely  different  thing.     Pride,  vanity, 
envy,  enmity,  malice,  and  the  like,  always  involve  some  extent 
of  power  in  comparing  one  thing  with  another,  such  as  our 
own  .appearance,  accomplishments,  talents,  or  whatever  is  our 
own,  with  those  of  another,  or  with  what  seems  to  conflict 
with  our  own.     And  how  the  mind  should  be  able  to  make 
these  comparisons,  apart  from  some  degree  of  exercise  in  the 
will,  mediate  or  immediate,.  I  am  unable  to  see.     Perhaps 
every  mmd  may  have  the  incipient  ennotions  from  which  die 
passion  of  malice  takes  its  rise.    But  we  do  not  impute  this 
passion  to  every  one,  because  these  emotions  pass  away  before 
they  reach  the  maturity  necessary  to  constitute  this  passion. 
So  the  separate  emotions  in  which .  the  delicate  passion  of 
love  has  its  inception,  exist  in  many  cases  when  the  person 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  love.    Indeed,  I  suppose  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  show,  that  an  emotion  ever  becomes  a  passion 
wiibout  some  degree  of  action  or  influence  from  the  will. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  those  emotions  which  afterwards 
grow  into  enmity  against  God  as  a  permanent  passion,  did 
take  precedence  of  all  voluntary  action,  it  is  questionable  in 
my  mind,  whether,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  they  can  be 
called  the  emotions  of  a  passion,  or  the  emotions  of  enmity. 
And  I  confess  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  of  solecism 
from  the  language  of  Dr.  Woods,  when  he  speaks  of  a  Jirst 
or  spontaneous  emotion  of  enmity  to  God,  as  existing  apart 
from  effi)rts  in  the  will.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  emotion, 
as  the  emotion  of  a  passion,  apart  from  some  previous  exer- 
cise of  the  will  in  giving  it  this  character. 

To  illustrate  this  subject..  let  us  take  the  passion  or  affec- 
tion of  Glial  love.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  a  great  variety 
of  emotions  exist  in  the  mind,  some  painful  and  others  pleas- 
urable, the  joint  operation  of  which  produces,  at  length,  the 
affection  which  the  child  feels  for  its  mother.  The  nourish- 
ment, the  kiss,  the  manipulations,  and  the  ten  thousand  in- 
stances of  agreeable  contact,  which  the  infant  experiences 
from  its  mother,  each  affording  the  little  one  a  speciflc  emotion 
of  pleasure,  though  neither  can  be  said  by  itself  to  be  an 
emotion  of  filial  love,  yet,  through  their  union  in  the  memory, 
the  consciousness  and  active  nature  of  the  child,  they  at 
length  resolve  themselves  into  that  passion.  Even  the  pain- 
ful emotions  arising  from  the  restraints  of  parental  authority, 
which  no  one  would  think  of  calling  emotions  of  filial  love, 
still  have  their  influetice  in  giving  existence  and  form  to  that 
affection.  And  in  this  process  of  development,  who  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  action  of  the  will  ?  Filial  love  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  sympathies  in  a  being  so  low  in  the  soale  of  life  as  to 
have  no  voluntary  power,  or  none  to  direct  and  modify  these 
sympathies,  can  no  more  be  conceived  of,  than  ambition  in  a 
muscle,  or  poetry  in  a  shell-fish. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  W.  suggests,  that  if  the  mind  never  had 
any  passions  or  affections  till  the  will,  beginning  de  novo,  called 
them  into  being  by  a  sovereign  instantaneous  act,  it  would 
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never  have  them  at  all.  Passions  are  not  created  on  this 
wise.  It  is  equally  true^  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  never 
arise  in  the  form  of  a  first  eniotion,  or  of  an  involuntary  spon- 
taneous sensation.  They  are  always  a  joint  product  of  the 
sensations,  and  of  the  voluntary  agency.  Consequently, 
those  voluntary  acts,  which  precede  the  passions  as  such,  have 
their  influence,  together  with  preceding  emotions  or  sensations, 
in  forjning  the  moral  habits  and  characters  of  men.  And 
enmity  to  God  no  more  began  in  ^'  a  first  emotion,"  than  it 
began  in  a  first  volition.  It  began  in  the  united  action  of  th^ 
emotions  and  volitions. 

5.  He  Jint  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  is  never  excited 
by  viewing  the  character  of  God  in  the  abstract,  but  always 
in  its  relations  to  our  cherished  habits  and  plans  of  action. 
It  is  like  the  hatred  which  the  barbarous  backwoodsman  feels 
toward  the  individual  who  shows  a  warrantee  deed  to  the 
premisea  within  which  he  has  located  himself.  He  does  not 
hate  the  character  of  the  man  in  the  abstract,  but  he  hates 
him  for  the  claim  which  he  sets  up  to  his  possessions,  and  this 
hatred  is  so  intense  that  he  waylays  him  and  takes  his  life. 
So,  if  the  testimony  of  experience  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  not  a 
view  of  the  benevolence,  holiness,  justice,  power  and  majesty 
of  God,  in  themselves  considered^  that  kindles  our  first  emo- 
tion of  enmity.  For  there  was  a  time,  at  least  it  seems  to 
have,  been  so  in  the  writer's  own  case,  when  such  a  view  of 
God  filled  him  with  reverential  awe  and  veneration.  But 
having  formed  an  inveterate  love  of  play,  for  instance,  he 
oould  not  brook  the  interruption  which  God's  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath interposed  to  its  gratification.  Or,  having  conceived 
apd  cherished  the  desire  of  having  his  own  way,  he  could  not 
endure  God's  law  of  subordination  to  parents  and  superiors. 
And  thus  the  restraints  under  which  he  found  himself  placed 
by  God  and.  his  law,  were  felt  to  be  disagreeable,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  were  often  violated.  The  consciousness  of  these 
violations  produced  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  made  it 
hateful  to  think  of  God. 

Great  injustice  is  done  to  the  cause  of  Christian  orthodoxy^ 
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by  representing  men  as  bom  with  some  element  by  which 
the  attributes  of  God  become  hateful  to  him,  on  their  own 
account  and  apart  from  his  cherished  passions  and  habits. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  we  come  into  being  with  a  sua* 
ceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  moral  beauty,  its  fitness  and 
excellence.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  as  false  as  to 
suppose  that  men  are  bom  without  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  superiority  of  happiness  over  misery.  And  where  do  we 
find  higher  exhibitions  of  moral  beauty,  than  in  the  character 
of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  person  of  his  Son  ?  What 
disinterestedness,  benevolence,  magnanimity,  yea,  what  devo* 
tioB  to  individual  happiness,  do  we  see  in  the  life  of  Jesus  ! 
Even  Pilate  could  find  no  fault  in  him,  much  as  he  desired  it 
to  justify  his  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  his  very  enemies 
confesst^  that  never  man  spake  like  this  man. 

To  say  that  man  is  incapable  of  feeling  an  emotion  of 
approval  on  contemplating  such  a  character,  would  be  equal 
to  affirming  that  sin  had  annihilated  the  essential  features  of 
his  natural  constitution.  It  is  tme,  these  emotions,  in  the 
unrenewed  heart,  do  not  amount  to  love,  because  they  are  too 
soon  overbome  and  crashed  by  more  active  tendencies  lead*^ 
ing  him  in  another  direction.  And  it  is  irom  being  senstbfe 
of  the  hostility  of  this  object  of  moral  beauty,  this  holiness, 
justice,  truth,  and  love,  to  these  cherished  and  predominant 
tendencies,  that  he  is  made  at  length  to  feel  that  God  is 
hateful  to  him.  He  cannot  endure  to  think  of  Him  whose 
character  and  government  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  he  feels  he  is  and  must  be,  to  what  he  feels  he  must  do. 
Hence,  it  is  not  the  character  of  God  in  the  abstract,  that 
excites  the  first  emotion  of  enmity,  but  the  character  of  Grod 
as  opposed  to  the  passidns  which  action  and  indulgence  have 
generated,  and  to  the  habits  which  use  has  made  second 
nature. 

6.  The  fitit  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  u  consequeniy 
fuft  merely  upon  previoue  voluntary  exerdset,  but  upon  the 
condition  of  our  nature  at  our  birth.  As  those  emotions 
which  are  anterior  to  the  modifying  influence  of  volitions,  are 
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bejood  the  reach  of  experience  and  consoioasness,  we  must 
judge  of  them  on  other  grounds  of  evidence.  The  Kble  is 
explicit  id  affirming  the  depravity  of  man  at  his  birth.  For 
f«in  man  would  be  wise,  though  roan  be  born  like  a  wild 
ass's  colt. — Job  11 :  12.  Behold  1  was  shapen  in  iniquity ^ 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me; — Ps.  51:5.  We 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath.— Eph.  2  :  3.  By  one 
man's  dbobedience  many  were  made  sinners. — Rom.  3  :  19. 
Whatever  efforts  may  be  made  to  abate  the  force  of  these 
passages  on  the  score  of  Oriental  hyperbole,  still  the  fact  of 
man's  derangement  by  nature  is  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  species.  If  his  nature,  prior  to  any  of  its  de^ 
velopments  in  action  were  not  corrupt,  bow  should  its  effects 
be  so  uniformly  so?  How  can  a  fountain  be  pure,  whose 
streams  are  always  bitter? 

'  As  to  the  nature  of  this  derangemeut,  it  might  seem  un* 
necessary  to  inquire.  The  most  probable  view,  however,  is 
that  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  superior  strength  of  the 
knpulrions  and  susceptibilities  which  are  in  themselves  inferior. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  the  propagated  appetite  of 
the  drunkard,  consisting  in  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
child  at  that  point  over  other  children.  Though  all  our  con- 
stkutional  impulsions  are  innocent,  yet  a  certain  proportion  or 
balance  between  them  is  necessary  to  the  continued  practice 
ef  virtue.  When  this  balance  is  lost,  and  the  inferior  acquire,, 
from  the  conduct  of  parents  and  predeeessors,  greater  strength 
and  ^ower  to  control  us  than  the  superior,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
act  wrong,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  act  at  all. 

I  include  amdng  the  inferior  impulsions,  the  bodily  appe<* 
tites,  the  desire  of  present  gratification,  and  the  self-love ;  and 
among  the  superior,  the  reason,  moral  sense,  and  the  tenden- 
eies  to  religion,  to  Crod,  and  to  immortality.  The  end  of  the 
first  seems  to  be  gratification  for  its  own  sake ;  while  to  the 
others,  duly,  obligation,  law,  and  the  greatest  ultimate  good 
to  accrue  from  actions,  are  in  all  cases  paramount.  Let  the 
comparison  be  between  those  impulsions  whichhave  respect  to 
one's  own  interest  and  hap[Hne8s,'aad  those  which  regard  the 
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happiness  of  others,  the  one  being  called  seif-fove,  and  Ifaa 
other  the  social  affections,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
first  haye  in  their  inception  a  disproportionate  strength  ?  How 
tenacious  are  very  young  children  of  every  thiog  pertauMog 
to  themselves,  and  how  regardless  of  the  claims  of  otheia! 
Four  or  five  months  of  life  are  sufficient,  in  most  oases»  to 
develope  these  elementary  tendencies  to  injustice  and  wrongs 
showing  that  they  must  have  arisen'  from  a  deranged  oonditioB 
of  the  nature  at  its  very  birth. 

Besides,  both  the  self-love  and  the  social  tendencies  are 
altogether  more  active  from  the  first,  than  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious impulsions.  In  a  holy  or  duly  balanced  nature  the 
regard  to  right,  to  law,  to  God,  is  absolute  in  its  control  of  the 
man.  So  long  as  the  faculties  of  Adam  in  the  garden  re- 
mained holy,  the  divine  interdict  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  most  active  and  impulsive  tendency  of  his  appe- 
tites. Though  he  had  every  moment  stood  where  he  could 
have  gratified  those  appetites,  by  simply  stretching  forth  hia 
hand,  so  long  as  his.  nature  was  duly  balanced  and  holy^a 
knowledge  that  God  had  forbidden  the  gratification  would  have 
had  such  decided  control  over  his  feelings,  that  he  would  have 
been  in  no  more  danger  of  doing  it,  than  if  he  had  no  hand 
to  stretch  forth,  and  no  power  to  obtain  the  gratificalioo* 
Simple  law,  or  right,  or  God's  will,  is  as  good  as  a  bcasen 
wall  to  restrain  one  whose  conscience  has  its  relative  pre-emi- 
nence. But  when  it  sinks  to  a  subordinate  place,  the  natuie 
is  deranged,  and  the  traces  of  sin  become  instantly  visible. 

Now,  that  we  are  born  with  a  disproportionate  relative 
activity  of  the  appetites  and  inferior  iropubions,  is  just  as  clear 
from  the  natural  hbtory  of  our  race^  as  that  a  leopard  comes 
fipom  its  dam  with  a  tendency  to  blood  and  carnage.  Call  it 
what  you  please,  sin,  punishment,  mnoeence,  still  the  facts 
are  as  they  are,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  a  name.  Thus,  m 
the  infant,  the  desire  of  having  its  own  way  is  stronger  than 
the  tendency  to  filial  submission.  •  Its  desire  of  personal  grat* 
ification  is  greater  than  the  desire  of  seeuig  its  brocbers  and 
sisters  gratified.     And  this  disproportionate  etoengtli  of  its 
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kmeF  and  more  sdfisfa  tendencies  is  the  germ  from  which 
arise  degrading  vices,  filial  insubtirdinatioDy  injustice,  first  oo 
the  smaller  scale  of  the  nurseiy,  and  then  in  the  wider  field 
of  general  society,  together  with  all  the  noore  spiritual  and 
aggravated  crimes  of  impiety,  infidelity,  contempt  of  God, 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  pro&nity,  blasphemy.  Consequently, 
the  causes  which  were  directly  operative  in  producing  the 
first  emotion  of  enmity  to  -God,  bad  their  origin,  partly  at 
least,  in  this  disproportionate  activity  of  the  inferior  over  the 
superior  impulsions  with  which  our  existence  commenced. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  both  in  the  hitman  and  the 
animal  economy,  ^^  that  not  only  certain  organic  peculiarities, 
but  certain  habitudes,  certain  artificial  instincts,  may  be  ac- 
quired,  and  that,  when  once  acquired,  these,  too,  are  trans* 
missible  from  sire  to  son.  A  careless  observer  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  conclude  that  thes^  acquired  propensities  were 
primitive  and  original,  and  a  distinct  peculiarity  of  the  race." 
But  a  due  and  unprejudiced  attention  to  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  will  (Uspel  the  illusion.  Whatever  plea  infidelity  may 
set  up  against  the  lapsed  and  fallen  condition  of  our  race,  and 
however  earnest  its  attempts  to  show  that  man  has  not  ac* 
quired  and  cannot  propagate  habitudes,  which  were  not  origi« 
nally  natural  to  him,  still  there  may  be  facts  collated  both  in 
reference  to  ourselves  and  the  inferior  animals  to  establish  the 
position,  which  can  no  more  be  overthrown  than  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  can  be  invalidated.  Are  there  no  cases  in  which 
the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  parents  leave  an  influence 
on  the  appetites  of  children  ?  Admitting  they  generate  no 
impulsions  which  are  absolutely  new,  do  they  not  impart 
undue  and  artificial  degrees  of  strength  to  old  ones  ? 

What  shall  be  the  name  of  this  propagated  derange- 
ment is  quite  immaterial,  provided  the  thing  itself  be  under* 
stood.  One  class,  startmg  with  the  principle  that  all  sin  is 
action  in  view  of  law,  insist  that  nothing  bom  with  us  shall 
be  called  sm.  They  tell  us  children  would  grow  up  holy, 
if  they  could,  from  the  first,  be  placed  under  outward  influ*- 
ences  which  are  peifectly  holy.    But  as  we  have  no  means 
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of  testing  such  a  question,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  reason  about  it.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made, 
bowcFer,  I  reckon  it  would  prove  a  failure.  For,  when 
an  artificial  impulsion,  or  an  artificial  condition  of  the  im- 
pulsions, comes  to  be  acquired  and  propagated,  it  is  no 
more  dependent  on  outward  means  of  training  for  its  develop- 
ment, than  those  which  are  natural,  and  no  more  likely  to 
disappear  in  the  absence  of  such  means.  Nothing  is  moi» 
adamantine  than  the  tablet  of  the  soul,  as  the  history  of  its 
habits  and  impressions  clearly  show.  Hence,  to  say  that  a 
perfectly  holy  training  would  make  any  son  or  daughter  of 
Adam  perfectly  holy,  is  affirming  against  evidence.  Had 
such  a  plan  of  restoration  to  holiness  been  feasible,  why  had 
not  God  sent  his  angels  to  supervise  the  education  of  man- 
kind, instead  of  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  their  sins,  and  his 
Spirit  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  their  natures  ? 

Others  still  insist  that  this  inherited  derangement,  is  sin  in 
the  same  sense  wiih  aViy  other  use  of  that  term.  Paul,  it  is 
said,  calls  us  sinners  on  account  of  what  we  inherit  from  Ad- 
am, aAd  a  sinner  is  the  same  thing  whether  young  or  old. 
But,  as  Dr.  Wood  justly  observes,  facts  or  "  laws  are  immu- 
table, while  the  meaning  of  words  is  variable,  and  always 
conforms  to  circumstances."  Paul  says  also  that  Jesus  was 
made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us.  But  was  he  sinful  and  accursed 
in  the  same  sensj  that  we  are  ?  There  is  no  danger  of  mak* 
ing  distinctions  where  there  is  a  difference.  And  that  there 
is  a  difierence  between  the  sin  inherited  from  Adam,  or  from 
parents,  and  those  acts  of  transgression  which  are  designed 
and  voluntary,  I  see  not  how  any  can  doubt.  Hence  the  terms 
original  and  actual  are  sometimes  used  to  mark  this  difierence. 

While  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  are  too  plain 
to  admit  of  controversy,  very  difiTerent  results  may  be  reached 
from  the  summing  up  of  those  facts.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
consider  this  inherited  depravity  strictly  judicial  in  its  char- 
acter. And  the  use  of  the  terms  sin,  sinner,  and  iniquity, 
with  rderence  to  our  conditbn  at  birth,  is  one  of  those  Inures 
of  speech  by  which  the  cause  is  put  for  the  eflfect,  the  sin  for 
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ihe  punisfament.  Under  God's  goverameot,  the  punishment 
as  insieparable  from  the  sin,  consisting  in  the  malignant  infusion 
which  instantly  spreads  itself  among  all  the.  faculties  of  the 
agent,  and  so  complet^y  revolutionizing  his  nature,  that  no 
moral  sentiment  remains  as  it  was  before.  E^ven  in  the  com- 
mission of  specific  sins,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  change 
which  the  sinner  undergoes.  The  mmA  of  a  murderer,  a 
chief,  a  peijured  person,  occupies  entirely  different  states 
before  ^tA  after  the  guilt  is  contracted.  Then  he  was  bold 
and  free,  now  he  is  skulking  and  constrained, — then  he  had 
'some  capacity  for  the  virtue,  he  has  sacrificed ;  but  Ttatr  his 
ain  is  fixed  upon  liim,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  resistless  tend- 
ency to  repeat  its  commission ;  and  thus  in  all  points  of  view 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  as  well  as  his  relations  to  God,  to 
law,  and  to  society,  have  undergone  a  complete  change.  And 
if  such  be  the  result  from  specific  acts  of  crime  in  a  nature 
already  depraved,  what  might  we  expect  from  a  first  act  of 
^in  in  a  bemg  hitherto  spotless  and  holy  ?  Indeed,  the  extra- 
ordinary result  which  the  Bible  describes  as  havbg  followed 
bom  the  first  act  of  transgression  in  the  race  of  man,  has  its 
miniature  representations  in  the  whole  course  of  Providence, 
insomuch  that,  though  we  are  indebted  to  revelation  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  evil,  yet  the  idea  being  once  sup- 
plied, arguments  and  illustrations  to  show  its  verity  crowd  in 
upon  us  from  every  side*     « 

Another  peculiarity  of  God's  government  is,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sio^  are  not  confined  to  the  one  active  in  its 
commission  ;  but,  if  moral  beings  are  propagated  from  him,  as 
in  this  world,  they  are  bom  in  his  own  likeness,  of  guilt,  pain, 
and  death.  Guilt  in  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  raoes^  en- 
tails ruin  upon  all  its  individuals ;  so  rigorous  are  the  penal 
provisions  of  God's  government.  This  we  know,  not  a  priori^ 
oor  by  specific  enactment,  but  by  precedent  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  history  of*  our  race.  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  In  Adam  all  die.  The 
object  of  punishment  is  primarily  to  sustain  the  interests  of 
law  and  government.     And  who  does  not  see  that  these  inter- 
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ests  are  more  fully  sustained  by  mvolving  a  whole  race  in  the 
doom  of  its  progenitor,  than  by  confining  punishments  to  the 
one  active  in  the  transgression  ?  In  the  former  case,  how  much 
more  clearly  does  God  set  forth  the  fearful  estimate  which  he 
puts  upon  the  demerit  of  sin !  And  it  seems  to  me  manifest, 
both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that  so  much  of  our  moral 
derangement  as  is  propagated  with  us,  is  judicial  and  penal, 
being  designed  to  illustrate  and  unfold  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  law,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
sins  in  which  the  will  is  directly  active.  But,  if  any  one 
choose  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  no 
controversy  with  him,  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  facts  in  the 
case,  as  they  are  spread  out  in  Scripture  and  in  real  life. 
,  Perhaps  the  advocates  of  Calvinism  ^in  certain  quarters 
injure  their  own  cause,  by  not  adjusting  their  terms  and  modes 
of  reasoning  to  the  advancing  analyses  of  subjects.  They 
are  so  tenacious  of  the  term  ^^  sinful  nature,''  as  applied  to 
man,  prior  to  voluntary  action,  as  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of  re- 
solving it  into  any  thing  more  ultimate,  such  as  a  dispropor- 
tionate relative  strength  of  the  constitutional  impulsions  ;  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  an  Apostle,  the  pre-eminence  which 
jlesk  has  acquired  over  tpirxL  They  choose  rather  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  propagated  sinfiil  nature, 
without  analysis,  explanation,  or  qualification,  in  order  to  find 
a  basis  on  which  the  regenerating  influence,  as  an  impulsion, 
acting  without  antecedent  in  the  vduntary  agency,  may  take 
effect.  The  one  is  an  of&et  to  the  other.  They  begin  by 
representing  the  passions  as  having  their  origin  in  purely  in- 
voluntary emotions.  And  their  natural  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  evil  passions  generated  in  this  manner.  Consequently,  its 
counterpart,  a  spiritual  heart,  a  new,  regenerated  nature,  as 
an  aggregation  of  gracious  affections,  they  suppose  to  be  alike 
independent  of  antecedence  in  the  voluntary  agency.  It  is 
produced  by  God's  power,  independently  of  any  possible 
contributions  from  the  human  will.  As  they  make  all  sinfot 
volitions  dependent  on  a  sinful  nature,  so  they  make  all  holy 
or  good  resolutions  dependent  on  a  holy  nature,  the  one  re- 
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ceired  in  tha  Ordiaary  way  of  generatbo,  and  the  other  in  a 
maniaer  equally  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  implanted. 

But  boweTer  finished  this  view  may  appear  as  a  system, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  adjust  it  to  the  matter  of  fact,  as  it 
^exists  either  in  rty  own  experience,  or  in  the  word  of  God. 
In  the  first  place,  the  passions  of  the  natural  heart  are  not 
generated  in  the  manner  supposed.  Whatever  disproportion 
may  exist  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  impulsions  at  birth, 
they  can  never  give  being  to  an  evil  passion,  till  there  is  more 
or  less  development  of  the  voluntary  agency.  Nor,  indeed, 
were  they  entirely  well  balanced  and  holy  at  the  birth,,  could 
they  become  the  seat  of  a  holy  passion  or  affection,  till  the 
will  had  contributed  its  due  share  toward  their  production. 
Voluntary  agency  enters  into  the  very  nature  of  a  passion  or 
afiection,  the  latter  being  no  more  able  to  exist  without  the 
fenner,  than  the  sunbeams  without  light.  This  being,  there- 
lore,  a  nniVBrsal  law  in  the  growth  of  the  affections,  it  follows 
that  the  gracions  affections  mdst  conform  to  it  in  the  manner 
4>t  their  production.  They  have  their  antecedents  in  the 
previous '  exercises  of  the  sinner's  voluntary  agency.  And 
though  these  exercises  tnay  not,  at  the  time,  have  seemed  to 
promise  any  such  result,  yet  a  carefiil  inspection  of  the  sub- 
ject will  show,  that  they  were  causal  influences  tending  to- 
ward the  production  of  those  very  affections.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  throes  and  contortions  of  a  convicted  sinner's 
mind,  though  at  the  time  he  may  have  been  more  sensible  of 
his  enmity  to  God,  than  at  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  In 
the  writer's  own  case,  he  is  just  as  sensible  to  the  presence  of 
volitions,  as  the  antecedent  of  what  he  has  long  humbly 
trusted  to  be  a  birth  from  above,  as  to  the  antecedence  of  vo- 
litions in  any  other  part  of  bis  experience.  And  the  gospel 
uniformly  addresses  sinners  in  a  way  to  rouse  them  to  action, 
and  the  grace  of  Christ  upon  the  soul  is  always  preceded  by 
action  of  some  sort,  and  to  some  extent ;  and  action,  too,  that  has 
an  instrumental  or  causal  tendency  toward  that  result  which 
we  call  regeneration.    Perhaps  there  may  be  little  or  no  differ- 
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ence  on  this  porat  amoog  experimeDtal  Chrbtians,  except  what 
arises  from  a  difference  of  terms,  or  in  the  aMsociatioa  of  ideas. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Woods  suggests,  that  '^  there  is 
nothing  in  moral  philosophy  which  is  more  false,  or  more  plainly 
pernicious,  than  the  position,  that  no  emotion  or  affection  is 
morally  good  or  evil,  until  it  is  voluntarily  repeated  and  cher- 
ished,— a  position  which  makes  thecharaoter  of  the  exercises  of 
the  mind  depend,  not  on  their  ria^ure,  but  on  their  circumstan* 
ces.'^  Admitting  this  to  be  *^  the  mat  pernicious  position,"  the 
one  next  to  it,  in  my  view  is,  that  of  representing  the  nature  of 
man,  prior  to  all  emotions,  affections,  or  volitions,  as  pervaded 
by  a  principle  or  element  which  makes  goodness  and  benevo- 
lence hateful  to  it  in  the  abstract,  and  then  palming  off  this 
idea  as  the  genuine  Christian  orthodoxy.     Who  does  not 
know  that  the  nature  of  man  is  still  susceptible  to  the  impres* 
sions  of  moral  beauty,  and  of  its  inherent  superiority  and  e^» 
cellence  ?   Who  does  not  know,  also,  that  moral  deformity, — 
fraud,  parricide,  murder,  ingratitude,  and  vice-— are  tmiversa)- 
ly  viewed  with  abhorrence  ?    The  images  of  such  wickedness, 
in  themselves  considered,  have  no  power  to  reduce  the  mind 
to  their  commission  ;  but  the  seduction  always  takes  place 
indirectly  through  the  promptings  of  some  specific  passioii, 
such  as  covetousness,  or  revenge,  or  lust,  which  imperceptibly 
controls  the  mind,  when  it  is  really  unconscious  of  the  al>. 
horred  result  to  which  it  is  tending.     To  represent,  therefore, 
that  goodness,  in  itself  considered,  is  an  object  of  man's 
hatred  ;  and  wickedness,  in  itself  considered,  an  object  of  his 
love,  does  by  no  means  accord  with  the  facts  of  human  nature. 
If  he  loves  darkness  rather  than  light,  it  is  because  bis  deeds 
are  evil,  and  he  is  borne  away  by  some  specific  desire,  to 
whose  real  nature  and  tendencies  his  mind  is  blinded. 

What  renders  it  so  specially  dangerous  to  represent  man's 
nature  as  pervaded  from  his  birth  by  some  principle  or  element  • 
of  evil  that  makes  goodness,  in  itself,  hateful  to  him,  and 
wickedness  agreeable,  is,  that  it  unnecessarily  prejudices 
thinking  men  against  important  Christian  truths>  as  if  they 
were  a  contradiction  of  reason  and  fact.    All  our  original  sus^ 
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ceptibilittes  remftin  with  us  in  the  fall ;  ooly  those  which  are 
by  right  supreme,  are  overborne  and  crushed  by  those  which 
are  Id  themselves  subordinate,  and  this  accounts  for  our  first 
emouoD  of  enmity  to  God.  Our  feelings  rise  up  against  hyts 
and.  attributes  which  our  consciences  approve,  because  they 
interfere  with  our  cherished  passions  and  habits.  And  the 
object  which  God  has  in  view  in  the  gospel  is,  to  raise  these 
overborne  susceptibilities  to  their  due  position,  and  , to  their 
healthful  ascendency.  Somewhat  may  be  done  toward  it  in 
the  education  of  children ;  add  hence  we  are  commanded  t^ 
train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Somewhat  may  be  done,  also,. by  holding  up  the  truths  and 
motives  of  the  gospel  to  the  reason  and  consciences  of  men. 
The  ex^unple  and  association  of  pious  men  tend,  in  like 
manner^  to  strengthen  the  moral  sense  and  the  religious  im«- 
pulsions.  Whatever  in  fact  serves,  in  any  way,  or  to  any 
extent,  to  restore  man  to  the  dominion  of  his  reason,  his  con- 
science, and  his  higher  impulsions,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
instrumental  causes  of  his  restoration  to  God.  And  it  is  a 
dangerous  idea,  that  those  educated  in  gross  wickedness,  and 
to  the  dominion  of  every  lawless  passion,  should  have  equal 
prospects  of  being  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  finally  saved,  with  , 
those  Who  are  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  no 
instrurnentalities  can  succeed,  in  a  work  like  this,  without  the 
special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  power  of  enthroning 
tlfe  superior  impulsions,  is  from  above,  and  the  law  is  fulfilled 
by  those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 

7.  No  propagated  derangement  i$  necessary  to  produce  a 
first  emotion  of  entnity  to  God,  Having  conceded  that  en- 
mity to  God  in  the  o&pring  of  a  fallen  race  does  not  depend  . 
exclusively  on  previous  acts  of  the  will,  but  that  it  does 
arise  in  part  from  the  condition  of  our  nature  at  birth,  I  now 
say,  that  such  condition  is  not  necessary  to  its  production,  but 
it  may  be  generated  purely  by  the  voluntary  agency.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  doctrine  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  that  <<  God  made  man  upright;  but  they  have  sought 
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out  many  inventions/'  The  race  of  man  at  the  creation  was 
perfectly  holy ;  but  this  holiness  did  not  preclude  hiro  from 
such  an  exercise  of  his  voluntary  agency,  as  has  resulted  in 
making  him  an  enemy  of  God.  This  one  fact,  therefore,  is 
as  good  as  a  tho^isand  to  prove  that  a  first  emotion  of  enmity 
to  God  may  be  generated  in  a  purely  voluntary  way. 

And  not  only  may  it  be  done  in  a  purely  voluntary  way, 
but  al^o,  it  may  be  done  by  causes  operating  mihin  the  nature 
of  the  agent  himself,  and  independently  of  all  extraneous 
malign  agency.  In  the  case  of  oiir  first  parents,  extraneous 
malign  agency  was  superadded  to  those  impulses  from  within 
themselves,  which  lead  to  the  first  emotion  of  enmity  and  op- 
position to  God.  Lust,  when  it  bath  conceived,  bringeth 
forth  sin — and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  the  conception  of  lust  in  a  mind  previ- 
ously holy,  that  the  will  or  any  other  power  should  call  up  a 
new  constitutional  impulse,  but  only  that  some  old  impulse 
should  be  sufiTered  to  acquire  disproporiionate  strength.  Self- 
ishness, avarice,  concupiscence,  and  every  lust,  have  their 
foundation  in  affections  which  are  lawful  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. They  are  simply  the  excess  of  an  affection  in  itself 
lawful.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  affections  took  the 
form  of  lust,  and  consequently  of  sin,  not  purely  by  the 
promptings  of  his  own  mind,  but  by  the  instigation  of  the 
serpent,  which  might  lead  it  to  be  supposed,  that  some  such 
extraneous  malign  agency  is  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
production  of  a  first  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  in  a  nature 
previously  holy.  But  sin  is  not  an  eternal  principle.  It  had 
a  beginning,  and  consequently  must  have  begun  in  some 
mind  or  minds,  wheti  all  besides  were  perfectly  holy.  In  that 
case,  it  is  impossible  that  external  malign  agency  should  have 
been  concerned  in  its  production.  Since,  therefore,  a  first 
emotion  of  enmity  to  God  may  spring  up  without  being  in 
any  degree  dependent,  either  on  hereditary  depravity,  or  on 
extraneous  malign  agency,  it  follows  that  those  faculties  and 
adjuncts  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  agent, 
and  of  moral  obligation,  contain  in  themselves  causes  which 
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may  lead  on  to  a  fifst  emotion  of  enmity  to  God.  Io  aaying 
these  things,  we  siraply  state  the  (aots  as  they  art,  withoot 
any  attempt  at  explanation. 

In  order  to  give  our  positions  the  force  of  demooatratioD, 
we  state  them  io  the  syllogistic  form. 

1.  Whatever  bad  a  beginning  is  the  tfhcl  of  solne  cause. 
Sin  had  a  beginning,  therefore  sin  is  the  etha  of  some 
cause. 

2.  Sin  in  a  being  previously  holy,  cannot  spring  up  with- 
out voluntary  action  in  violation  of  known  law.  All  volunta- 
ry actions  in  violation  of  known  law  are  performed  in  view  of 
some  motive  or  motives.  Therefore  sin  in  a  being  pref  Musly 
holy,  resulted  from  motives  or  temptations  to  act  io  violation 
of  known  law. 

3.  Sin  had  its  beginning  with  a  being  or  beings  who  were 
previously  hdy.  Sin  in  that  case  was  as  much  the  resok  of 
motives  or  temptations  to  violate  law,  as  in  any  other. 
Therefore  holy  beings  are  subject  to  the  temptati(His  of  vio- 
lating law. 

4.  Sin  had  its  beginning  In  a  universe  that  previously  and 
up  to  the  time  of  its  commission  was  perfectly  holy.  Sueh 
a  universe  could  have  no  being  in  it  capable  of  the  malignity 
which  is  involved  in  the  act  of  placing  before  others  entico- 
ments  to  sin.  God  himself  cannot  be-  templed  with  evil, 
neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
other  holy  beings  are  equally  incapable  of  tempting  any  to 
evil.  Therefore,  the  temptation  to  the  commission  of  the 
first  sin  in  the  universe,  must  have  arisen  apart  from  all  extra- 
neous malignant  enticements,  and  consequently,  it  must  have 
arisen  frdm  causes  intrinsic  to  the  nature  or  moral  faculties  of 
the  first  sinner  or  sinners.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  first  emotion 
of  enmity  against  God,  which  had  no  depravity  of  nature, 
and  no  extraneous  enticements  to  evil  for  its  cause,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  have  depended  upon  some  cause  elementary  to 
accountableness, — ^some  cause  involved  in  the  power  of  peN 
forming  deeds  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  which  in  its  character 
was  purely  voluntary. 
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5.  Temptation  as  a  motive  to  wrongnloing  was,  in  its  in- 
ception, therefore,  exclusively  confined  to  the  faculties  of  the 
being  who  first  yielded  to  it.  The  mind  which  first  yielded  to 
it  was  perfectly  holy  up  to  the  moment  of  its  doing  so.  There- 
fore, temptation  was  existent  and  operative  with  that  mind 
when  it  tvas  holy,  and  existent  and  operative,  too,  not  as  the 
result  of  malign  agency  from  extraneous  sources,  as  in  the 
temptations  of  Eve  and  of  our  Saviour,  but  as  the  result  of 
principles  inherent  in  its  own  nature  as  an  accountable 
agent. 

6.  The  essential  elements  of  accountableness,  by  which  1 
mean  Intelligence,  affections,  law,  and  whatever  else  the  anpihi- 
iatioa  of  which  would  destroy  the  power  of  being  accountable, 
must  be  substantially  the  same  in  all  moral  agents.  The  first 
sinner  was  accountable ;  so  were  the  progenitors  of  our  race ; 
so  are  the  angels  in  heaven ;  so  are  the  devils  in  hell ;  so  are 
the  human  family  at  large;  so  am  I  myself.  Thereibre, 
truths  necessarily  involved  by  the  essential  elements  of  ac* 
countableness,  in  any  of  these  various  agents  or  classes  of 
agents,  are  alike  applicable  to  all.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
moral  faculties  of  the  agent  committing  the  first  sin,  were 
such  as  to  admit  of  his  feeling  the  influence  of  motives  or 
temptations  to  sin,  from  sources  wholly  intrinsic  to  his  own 
nature,  or  wholly  independent  of  extraneous  malign  agency, 
such  must  be  the  moral  faculties  of  other  agents,  and  an 
universal  law  of  moral  agency. 

Now,  a  train  of  connected  propositions,  like  the  foregoing, 
which  it  seems  to  me  cannot  be  invalidated  without  resisting 
the  authority  both  of  reason  and  revelation,  reduces  to  a 
matter  of  science  the  following  proposition :  that  tke  thingi, 
faadiies,  or  qualities  whick  are  elemeniary  to  accountablenen^ 
eoniain  in  thenuehesy  from  the  fir$t  and  in  their  holiest  state, 
principles  which  in  their  operation  render  the  agent  liable  to 
the  influence  of  motives  or  inducements  to  the  violation  of 
knoum  law,  or  to  the  commission  of  moral  evil;,  and  that  when 
these  motives  are  yielded  to,  and  the  $in  is  committed,  in  in^ 
teniion  or  in  deed,  then  the  agent  comes  into  instasU  conflict 
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Vfiih  the  divine  charaeUr  and  govemmmif  mnd  thii  eonfUei 
generates  hi$  fint  emdtion  of  enmity  to  Ood.  I  saj,  jieid- 
lag  to  sin  generates  ihe  first  emotion  of  enmity  to  God  ;  for  it 
is  not  true  that  sin  in  its  earlier  stages*  flowed  from  that  prin- 
ciple.  It  flows  from  a  specific  lust,  as  that  excited  by  the 
forbidden  fiiiit  in  our  first  parents,  for  instance,  and  when  the 
lost  obtains  the  mastery  orer  us,  then  we  hate  and  oppose 
(Sod,  with  whom  we  find  ourselves  in  conflict. 

The  process  through  which  we  have  reached  the  foregoing 
conclusion  may  be  thought  too  abstract,  and  to  savor  of  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. We  pretend  simply  to  believe  what  God  has  revealed, 
that  evil  had  its  origin  in  the  voluntary  transgression  of  a 
being  whom  God  created  holy,  with  the  conclusions  neces- 
sarily involved  in  this  fact.  This  fact  with  its  conclusions 
involves  liability  to  temptation  and  to  sin  in  the  fecuhies  and 
adjuncts  of  accountabieness,  at  least  through  all  the  proba* 
tionary  stages  of  their  existence  and  exercise.  And  this  eon* 
elusion  accords  with  all  our  observations  upon  the  nature  of 
man,  the  only  accountable  race  subjected  to  our  particular 
inspection.  These  observations  go  to  show  us  that  man  is  a 
constitution  of  various  faculties  and  affections,  and  that  each  of 
these  has  some  specific  object  or  end,  such  as  his  own  happi- 
ness^  the  good  of  others,  or  the  glory  of  God ;  some  having 
respect  to  the  body,  some  to  the  soul, some  to  time,  and  others 
to  eternity.  And  the  tendency  of  each  of  these  constitu- 
tional affections  or  impulsions  is  toward  nidefinite  indulgence  ; 
but  being  intercepted  by  counterbalaocing  impu'lsions  so  as  to 
make  its  indulgence  beyond  a  certain  limit  wrong  and  sinful, 
it  becomes  to  the  agent,  at  this  point  of  interception,  an  inhe- 
rent motive  or  temptation  to  go  further,  and  thus  to  run  into 
'  the  commission  of  moral  evil.  Adam's  constitutional  desires 
toward  the  fruit  of  the  garden  were  in  themselves  as  inno- 
cent as  any  of  his  other  impulsions.  But  when  they  reached 
the  point  of  restraint  imposed  by  the  command  of  God,  not 
to  eat  of  a  particular  tree,  his  conscience,  his  reason,  and  his 
regard  for  God  and  his  government,  and  all  his  higher  iropul- 
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aioDS '  imposed  on  him  a  feeling  of  oUigatioa  to  restrain  bis 
desire  of  the  fruit  within  the  prescribed  limit.  But  these 
higher  impulsions  did  hj  no  means  annihilate  the  tendency  of 
that  specific  desire .  toward  indulgence  without  limit  or  re* 
straint.  Without  a  serpent,  therefore,  and  apart  from  all 
the  infusions  of  moral  evil  in  bis  own  nature,  that  desire 
would  have  been  a  souice  of  temptation  to  involve  himself  in 
enmity  and  conflict  with  God.  Now,  this  case  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  general  tendency  of  specific  desires 
to  claim  for  themselves  too  much  of  the  mind's  regards  and 
undue  degrees  of  indulgence,  imposing  on  the  agent  the  pre* 
rogative  of  determining  whether  they  shall  be  duly  restrained 
or  unduly  indulged.  And  it  is  according  as  this  prerogative 
is  exercised  one  way  or  the  other,  that  merit  or  demerit  arises. 
Nor  does  the  holiness  of  the  nature  destroy  the  necessity  of 
exercising  such  a  prerogative*  The  force  of  habit  and  cus- 
tom in  right-doing  long  continued  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  agent  in  the  same  course,  and  thus  to  produce  a  confirm- 
ation in  holiness,  is  a  purt  of  our  subject  that  does  not  iall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  essay. 

These  few  concluding  hints  will  serve  as  an  index,  to 
what  might  be  said  of  the  entire  coincidence  between  the 
great  facts  which  God  has  revealed  concerning  his  moral  gov- 
ernment, and  the  elements  of  morals  as  we  experience  them 
in  ourselves,  or  observe  them  in  the  race  of  mankind.  In 
hope  that  these  imperfect  trains  of  thought  may  do  some- 
what toward  opening  to  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  views 
aa  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  morals,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  embark  in  this  class  of  inves- 
tigations. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE    CHURCH    QUESTION. 

9 

By  tffft  TkTLam  Lswti,  LL.D. 

f 

t 

The  Principle  of  Protestantism,  as  related  to  the  Present 
State  of  the  Church.  By  Phu^ip  ScHArr,  Ph.  D. 
fVith  an  Introduction  by  John  W.  Netin,  D.  D. 

In  attempting  a  reyiew  of  the  work  which  givea  title  to 
the  ppesent  article,  we  feel  that  there  is  incurred  do  ordinary 
xeaponsibility.  The  grounds  assumed  by .  it,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  of  bo  common  importance.  It  professes  to  grap* 
pie  with  one  ot  the  great  questions,  perhaps  the  greatest 
questioo  of  the  day.  It  jconduets  the  diocussion  in  a  lone  of 
iiolemn  eam^tness,  which  should  alone  command. fcM*  it  the 
most  respectful  attention  of  all  thinking  minds*  The  asso- 
ciated authors  evidendy  write  like  persons  who  feel  that  th^y 
bav^  a  most  serious  message  for  the  men  of  this  generation 
— one  long  unheeded,  but  wJbieh  it  now  becomes. us,  to  listen 
to,  without  delay,  if  we  would  aYoid  the  greatest  impemding 
evils. 

The  work,  codsists  mafaily  of  a  discourse  by  Prof*  Sohaff 
on  ^'  The  Principle  of  Protestantism  as  related  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Church."  It  is.  introduced  by  Dr.  Nevin,  and 
fidlowed  by  a  sermon,  of  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Unity.  This  is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  same 
spirit,. and  advoeates  substaatially  the  same  views;  in  con* 
neciion^  however,  with  another  topic^  wfau^h  may  be  regarded 
as  containing  the  central  .tnub>  or,  as  9ome  would  regard  it, 
the  central  error,  that  gives  coherence  and  consistency  to  all 
the  other  opink>ns  advanced.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  (be  real 
and  vital,  instead  of  a.  mere  moral  or  figurative,  union  of  be- 
lievers to  Christ.  In  close  alliance  with  this,  is  Dr.  Nevin's 
peculiar  view,  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ; 
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in  which  ordinance,  this  union,  alihough  not  created,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  strengthened  and  perfected  in  a  special  manner. 
We  say  Dr.  Nevin's  peculiar  view,  because  so  regarded  by 
roost  Protestants  of  the  present  day,  although,  as  he  contends, 
it  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  articles  drawn  up  at  the 
Reformation,  and  now  forming  the  avowed  standards  of  almost 
all  our  Orthodox  Protestant  Churches. 

Prof.  'Schaff's  discourse  is   chiefly  occupied,  in  its  first 
part,  with  what  he  deems  the  true  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion as  a  necessary  historical  development  of  the  Church, 
and  with  its  positive  principle,  or  the  article  of  JusUficatbn 
by  Faith ;  in  the  second,  he  considers  the  dangers  of  ultra 
Protestantism,  in  its  rationalizing  and  sectarian  tendencies. 
Both  writers,  although  viewing  it  from  somewhat  difierent 
positions,  agree  in  regarding  the  Church  Question  as  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  and  as  by  no  means  finding  its  proper 
solution  in  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  denominations^ 
In  respect  to  this,  they  use  language  which  may,  pertiaps,  be 
thought  to  resemble  what  has  been  employed  by  Puseyiteand 
even  Romanist  writers.     This,  however,  as  we  think,  is  more 
in  appearance  than  reality.     It  is  true.  Dr.  Nevin  and  Prof. 
Schaff,  as  well  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Wiseman,  do  talk  much 
about  the  Church  and  its  catholicity ;  they  denounce  sectari- 
anism and  rationalism  ;  speak  of  the  Church  as  having  a  dis- 
tinct visible  as  well  as  invisible  and  spiritual  ^character.   They 
admit  that  Protestantism  has  some  evil  tendencies,  and  seem 
disposed  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  the  religious  worth  of 
the  middle  ages,  than  would  accord  with  the  present  notions 
on  that  subject.     Here,  however,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and 
even  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is,  we  think,  more  verbal  than  real* 
However  extravagant  may  seem  to  some  their  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  in  one  thing  it  dif- 
fers essentially  and  fiindamentally  from  that  of  Rome  and 
Oxford.     We  refer  to  the  dogma  of  a  mediating  priesthood, 
wbich  essentially  changes  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
under  pretence  of  exalting,  actually  degrades  the  Eucharist. 
Of  this  we  find  no  traces  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  this  alone 
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creates  an  impassable  gulf  betweeo  the  writers  and  those  with 
whom  they  are,  by  some,  confounded. 

Is  Protestantism  perfect  ?  If  no  man  will  dare  to  say 
this,  why  should  we  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
professed  friends  of  the  Reformation,  who  contend  that,  in 
setting  forth  its  ultra  tendencies,  they  are  rendermg  the  very 
best  possible  service  to  the  cause  they  are  charged  with  as- 
sailing ?  If  it  be  said  that,  in  the  present  critical  strife,  it  is 
unsafe  to  speak,  even  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  of  any  defects 
or  false  tendencies  belonging  to  our  own  side  of  these  most 
momentous  questions,  we  demur  to  any  such  position,  as  either 
just  in  itself,  or  founded  on  any  true  notions  of  policy.  If  we 
are  oo  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  conflict,  our  first  business 
should  certainly  be  to  examine  if  there  are  any  weak  points 
in  our  own  position ;  not  to  proclaim  them  to  the  enemy,  but 
that  they  may  be  remedied  before  the  whole  cause,  with  its 
inunense  over-balancing  benefits,  is  thereby  put  in  hopeless 
jeopardy. 

This  is  the  position  assumed  by  Prof.  S.  and  Dr.  N.  They 
claim  to  be  true,  zealous,  and  honest  Protestants, — warm 
friends  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  on  a  careful  examination,  we 
are  disposed  to  concede  to  them  the  character  in  its  fullest 
extent.  We  know  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  those  who 
are  conscious  of  a  contiguity  to  Rome,  to  assume,  sometimes, 
the  language  of  extreme  opposition ;  just  as  a  certain  class 
of  liberal  Christians  are  ever  engaged  in  writing  books  against 
infidels  and  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  some  others  of  the  Oxford  school,  have  been  famous  for 
this.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  writers  of  the  book  before 
us,  we  believe  that  no  impartial  reader  can  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  reality,  sincerity,  warmth,  and  strength  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  cause.  They  may  be  mistaken  in 
some,  even  in  many  points,  and  in  the  chief  of  their  positions ; 
but  of  this  one  thing  we  have  no  doubt,  they  are  honest  Pro- 
testants, as  sincere  as  any  of  those  who  would  charge  them  with 
such  Puseyite  tendencies,  and  perhaps,  it  may  appear,  more 
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consistent  than  some  who  assume  to  be  the  great  champions 
of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  evangelical  than  the  manner 
in  which  Prof.  Schaff  sets  forth  that  great  article  of  JustiGca«- 
tion  by  Faith,  in  the  positive  announcement  of  which,  as  be 
contends,  consisted  the  historical  development  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  constituting  it  a  real  step  of  progress  in  the  historical 
consciousness  of  the  Church ;  a  step  from  which  according  to 
his  peculiar  theory,  the  Church  can  never  recede.  We  think 
that  there  is  some  degree  of  error  and  inconsistency  in  this 
theory  of  progress  and  development,  of  which  our  author  is 
so  fond.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
observe  that  the  doctrine  roust  for  ever  place  an  impassable 
barrier  between  him  and  both  branches  of  the  Anti-Protestant 
party — ^the  one  utterly  disregarding  the  Reformation,  as  a 
mere  historical  negative  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  the 
other  viewing  it  as  a  step,  perhaps  necessary,  but  which  hav- 
ing fulfilled  its  mission,  must  now  be  speedily  retraced.  If 
Prof.  S.  and  Dr.  N.  are  sincere  in  this, — and  it  seems  to  be  not 
merely  held,  but  to  constitute  their  favorite  and  darling  dogma, 
— then  ihey  must  be  among  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  in  the 
Protestant  ranks,  to  admit  the  thought  of  any  return  to  Rome, 
or  of  any  alliance  with  that  heartless  imitation  of  Rome, 
which  has  its  seat  at  Oxford. 

We  think  that  our  authors  are  right  in  regarding  the 
Church  Question  as  the  great  question  of  the  day.  Did 
Christ  mean  to  leave  behind  him  merely  a  system  of  truth, 
with  only  such  association  among  his  disciples  as  might  inci' 
dentally  bind  together  believers  in  the  same  philosophy,  or  the 
followers  of  the  same  teacher ;  or  did  he  intend  to  establish, 
on  earth,  a  community  designed  to  be  a  visible,  perpetual,  one, 
and  universal, — a  community  which,  although  most  simple  in 
its  structure,  should  nevertheless  have  an  efficient  organization, 
and  a  true  government,  clothed  not  merely  with  moral,  but 
official  authority — in  other  words,  did  he  design  a  visible 
communion  of  himself  as  of  a  common  life,  or  the  unions,  and 
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of  course  the  disunions,  which  might  arise  from  the  same  or 
varying  views  of  a  common  professed  philosophy  ?  Very 
few,  even  among  the  most  ultra  Protestants,  would,  as  we 
conceive,  hesitate  in  respect  to  this  question.  The  New  Tes- 
tament uses  language  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  Christian- 
ity is  not  merely  a  system  of  religious  truth,  however  sub- 
lime and  elevated.  It  is  not  a  school,  but  a  life ;  not  a  mere 
invisible  influence,  be  it  regarded  as  ever  so  refined,  spirit- 
ual, or  even  supernatural,  but  an  outward  society,  standing 
in  the  strongest  visible  contrast  to  the  world,  and  realizing 
the  full  import  of  that  most  significant  phrase — ^The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

If,  then,  there  is  such  a  Church — what  and  where  is  it  ? 
What  constitutes  the  succession,  or  rather  continuity  of  its 
life  ?     In  what  consists  its  unity  and  catholicity  ?     Whatever 
they  niay  have  been  originally,  these  questions  have  now  be- 
come exceedingly  complicated.     No  one  has  even  begun  to 
think  aright  respecting  them,  who  regards  them  as  free  from 
all  difficulty.     There  are,  however,  two  classes  who  may  be 
charged  with  doing  this.     The  one  is  the  class  of  the  ultra 
Protestants,  the  other,  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  Church- 
men par  excellence,  but  who,  in  fact,  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  most  unchurchly^  of  all  schismatical  sectarians.     The  one 
avoids  all  perplexity  by  denying  the  reality  of  the  idea  alto- 
gether ;  the  other  by  resolving  it  into  a  mere  tactual  succes- 
sion of  Popes  and   Bishops.     The  one  utterly  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  such  a  common  life  ;  the  other  would  confine  the 
flow  Qf  its  vitality  to  the  narrowest  possible  channels.     With 
the  false  Churchmen,  the  Church's  catholicity  or  universality 
is  just  as  universal  as  themselves,  and,  of  course,  they  have 
no  difficulty  in  its  definition.     No  questions  of  doctrine,  of 
historical  life,  of  decayed  and  revived  spirituality,  of  corrup- 
tion or  reformation,  give  them  any  trouble,  so  long  as  they 
can  point  to  their  real  or  fancied  Apostolical  succession.     In 
this  line  is  the  Church,  through  whatever  horrible  pits  of 
worse  than  even  Pagan  wickedness  it  may  lead. 

There  are,  however,  others  equally  removed  from  both 
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these  extremes,  to  whom  the  question,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  times,  is  one  of  great  and  trying  diffi- 
culty. They  cannot  read  their  Bible  and  giYe  up  the  idea  of 
one  viiibk,  Catholic  Church,  or  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  They 
feel  that  the  spiritual  destiny  of  a  dying,  unregenerate  world, 
b  most  intimately  connected  with  its  ultimate  and  perfect  re- 
alization. They  hope  that  they  are  true  members  of  this 
Church,  because  they  love  its  Lord,  and  all  who  manifest 
themselves  to  be  their  kindred,  by  partaking  of  his  Spirit. 
They  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  every  where,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  this  apparently  disordered,  though  not  utterly  broken 
community,  there  are  heirs  of  the  same  salvation,  true  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ,  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Such  men  vnU  talk  of  the  Church,  the  visible  Church,  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  whatever  suspicions  such  language  may 
subject  them.    - 

In  ascertaining  our  true  bearing  in  reference  to  important 
truths,  it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  service,  that  we  ascer* 
tain  our  parallax  from  two  6xed  and  certain  stations,  which 
are  relatively  most  remote  from  each  other.  In  respect  to  the 
great  question  before  us,  one  of  these  fixed  positions  may,  we 
think,  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
and  preceding  the  time  of  Luther,  or  under  the  Borgias  and 
Leo  Xth.  By  the  Church  of  Rome  here,  and  every  where 
else,  we  intend  the  Church  of  Rome  and  nothing  else,  the 
Italian  Hierarchy,  the  congregation  of  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills,  that  strange  Power  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
predicted  Antichrist,  in  distinction  from  the  Catholic  Church 
with  which  it  is  so  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  which  for  ages 
has  groaned  under  its  tyranny.  Now,  in  respect  to  thb 
Roman  or  Italian  hierarchy,  especially  at  the  period  aforesaid, 
we  can  hold  but  one  opinion.  We  cannot  read  the  New 
Testament  and  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  Rome,  as  we  have 
above  defined  her,  was  in  any  sense  this  Church  of  Chnst, 
this  communion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  Holy  City  of  God* 
No  argument  can  make  us  believe  that  that  black  line  of 
Popes,  and  that  most  corrupt  priesthood,  were  the  necessary 
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and  essential  channels  through  which  flowed  the  true  Titality 
of  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  apart  from  which  there  could 
be  no  true  communion  with  his  Spirit.  Infidelity  is  a  refuge 
from  a  conclusion  so  horrible.  We  would  sooner  trust  our 
salvation  to  the  religion  of  Numa  Pompilius,  than  to  that  of 
Alexander  Borgia.  No  form  of  Paganism  ever  combined 
such  horrid  elements  of  wickedness.  An  utterly  corrupted 
form  or  appearance  of  Christianity  was  required  to  bring  out 
chose  dark  traits  in  human  depravity,  which  heathenism  and 
even  Atheism  had  failed  to  manifest.  This  semi-Pagan, 
semi-atheistic  monstrosity,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  Church  visi- 
ble, and  this  was  the  very  light  which  imparled  so  dark  a 
hue  to  its  abominations.  Its  predicted  seat  was  the  temple  of 
God.  But  though  tn,  it  was  never  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  very  thought  is  equivalent  to  blasphemy. 

The  Reformers  always  by  Rome  meant  Rome,  and  not 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  they  endeav- 
ored, and  with  partial  success,  to  rescue  from  her  tyranny. 
The  most  absurd  mistakes  are  constantly  arising  from  the 
want  of  this  plain  distinction,  and  among  these,  not  the  least, 
as  we  imagine,  may  be  reckoned  that  most  strange  decision 
of  the  last  Old  School  General  Assembly  in  respect  to  Rom- 
ish baptism.  No  doubt  the  Churches  in  Europe,  under  this 
influence,  have  suflfered  in  consequence,  both  in  faith  and 
morals  ;  yet  still  we  have  no  right  to  charge  them  with  total 
apostacy.  They  are  rather  deserving  of  commiseration,  be- 
cause so  besotted  under  its  poisonous  influence,  that  that 
tyranny  is  voluntarily  endured,  from  which  other  parts  of  the 
Church  Catholic  have  been  freed  by  the  struggle  at  the  Re- 
formation. By  maintaining  this  distinction,  we  may  still  exer- 
cise the  most  tender  charity  for  our  fellow  Christians  in  France, 
and  Austria,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  whilst  yet  we 
shrink  not  from  applying  to  the  Romish  Anticlirist  the  clear 
and  terrible  predictions  of  Paul  and  John. 

As  long  as  the  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Papacy 
are  remembered,  no  Protestant  need  fear  the  Romish  argu- 
ments.    We  admit  that  the  reasoning  on  their  side  is  some- 
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times  managed  with  the  most  consummate  skill.  The  plea 
for  the  necessity  of  unity  and  of  a  visible  central  bead  for  its 
preservation,  the  Jesuitical  confounding  of  the  Romish  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  plausible  argument  from  antiquity, 
the  well-timed  presentation  of  the  distractions  of  Protestants, 
especially  when  urged  with  all  the  sophistry  of  a  Bossuet,  or 
a  Milner,  may,  at  times,  make  such  an  impression,  as  almost 
to  persuade  one  that  there  may  be  something  in  the  Romish 
claims.  But  to  every  sound  and  healthy  Protestant  mind, 
all  this  array  of  reasoning  must  inevitably  be  scattered  to  the 
winds,  the  moment  he  gets  disentangled  from  this  ingenious 
web  of  sophistry,  by  reverting  to  Borgia,  to  Leo  X.,  to  Tet- 
zel  and  his  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences,  to  the  exhumation 
of  the  bones  of  Wiclifie,  to  the  Te  Deum  ordered  to  be 
sung  for  the  diabolical  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  the 
slaughter  of  millions  of  Albigenses,  and  to  the  abominable 
corruption,  sensuality,  and  atheism,  which  distinguished  the 
self-styled  head  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  days  of  Luther. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  think  for  a  moment  of  that  aposta- 
cy  from  an  apostacy,  that  corruption  of  a  corruption,  that 
extension  of  the  Italian  Papal  power  which  may  be  seen  in 
modern  Jesuitism,  the  moral  sense,  which  God  has  given  us, 
must,  if  we  remain  true  to  it,  triumph  over  any  amount  of 
scholastic  argument.  Oh  !  this  cannot  be !  is  all  the  answer 
required.  This  could  not  have  been  the  head  of  Christ's 
mystical  body.  This  horrible  stream  of  iniquity  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  the  channel  of  its  vitality.  Such  a 
conclusion,  however  logically  deduced,  irresistibly  drives  us 
back  to  examine  and  re-examine  our  premises.  Christianity 
must  be  deemed  a  fable,  if  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  its 
true  and  designed  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
mish Hierarchy  in  the  sixteenth  and  for  many  centuries  pre- 
ceding. 

If  then  we  remain  true  to  the  moral  sense,  true  to  the 
unsophisticated  feelings  derived  from  the  simple  reading  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion  : 
Luther  was  right ;  the   Reformation   was  right ;  it  was  right 
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that  that  abominable  power  should  be  resisted  ;  and  even  now 
there  can  be  no  union  with  Rome,  however  much  she  mey 
be  hereafter  improved,  as  long  as  she  claims  to  be  the  sole 
head  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Scripture  gives  no  sanction 
to  her  claims  ;  history  and  experience  condemn  her  ;  she  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  (bund  wanting.  If,  as  some 
contend,  three  centuries  have  proved  Protestantism  a  failure, 
what  must  be  thought  of  the  verdict  which  more  than  thrice 
three  centuries  have  rendered  against  the  claims  of  the  Papal 
and  Episcopal  hierarchy  ? 

This,  then,  is  one  of  our  fixed  positions.  We  must  look 
for  the  other  in  an  opposite  quarter,  and  in  closer  proximity 
to  our  own  times.  This  second  stand-point,  as  we  humbly 
conceive,  is  furnished  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  in  Europe  and  America.  Here,  it  b  true,  the 
eye  is  disgusted  by  no  sale  of  indulgenceis,  no  traffic  in  the 
practices  of  a  most  degrading  and  blasphemous  superstition, 
no  murderous  wars,  and  mutual  poisonings,  and  horrible  in- 
cests of  popes  and  priests.  We  see  a  comparatively  decent 
morality,  mingled,  every  where  with  a  cold  and  worldly  spirit, 
which  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  the  false  sanctity  that  had 
preceded  it ;  although  no  doubt  in  connection  with  this  ap- 
parent worldliness,  as  previously  was  the  case  in  the  midst 
of  that  Spurious  sanctity,  there  are  many  thousands  of  ihe 
true  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  can  any  reflecting 
mind  bring  itself  seriously  to  believe,  that  in  Protestantism, 
as  it  now  is,  we  have  the  true  model  of  Christ's  intended 
visible  Church  on  earth.  Is  the  cold  rationalism,  or  rather 
heartless  infidelity,  which  pervades  so  large  a  portion,  the 
consummation  of  that  primitive  faith  which  led  the  martyrs  to 
the  stake  ?  Did  men  in  ancient,  or  comparatively  modem 
times,  give  their  bodies  to  the  flames  in  attestation  of  no 
higher  truths  than  are  held  by  the  rationalists  of  Germany 
and  Geneva,  the  liberal  Christians  of  our  own  country,  or  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Church  of  England  men,  bigoted  and 
fanatical  in  regard  to  their  single  dogma  of  the  Apostolical 
succession,  whilst  they  were  latitudinarian,  even  to  the  very 
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borders  of  infidelity,  on  every  other  article  of  faith?  But 
aside  from  this,  can  we  believe  that  the  numerous  sects,  even 
of  evangelical  Protestantism,  present  a  fair  picture  of  what 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  designed  by  the  visible  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  undivided  body  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer  ?  We  have  no  wish  to  magnify  differ-, 
ences,  as  i^  often  done.  We  believe,  and  hope  hereafter  to 
show,  that  there  is  really  more  of  true  Church  feeling  among 
the  various  evangelical  parlies  than  is  generally  conceded ; 
but  we  can  no  more  blind  our  eyes  to  most  serious  defects  in 
this  quarter,  than  in  the  one  to  which  we  lately  turned  our  at- 
tention. Here  too  is  a  call  upon  the  reason  and  the  simple 
moral  sense.  We  roust  bring  this  condition  of  Protestantism 
to  the  plain  and  conclusive  test  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the 
anti-christian  tendencies  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  heretical 
and  schismatical  dogma  of  a  Church  consisting  solely  of  a 
Priesthood.  There  is  danger  here,  too,  of  a  subtle  sophistry, 
which  may  utterly  blind  the  mind  to  the  real  enormity  of  the 
evil.  Let  us  oppose  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  and  of  true 
Christian  feeling,  to  the  oft-repeated  proposition,  that  the 
present  division  into  sects  is  really  calculated  to  advance  pure 
Christianity,  by  exciting  and  maintaining  a  laudable  spirit  of 
emulation.  If  any  one  is  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by 
this  miserable  argument,  let  him  only  open  his  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  refutation  is  on  every  page.  Separate  families, 
we  are  told,  live  more  harmoniously  in  separate  houses ;  but 
what  right  have  the  followers  of  Christ  to  constitute  separate 
families.  Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  this  is  the  case 
with  that  part  of  the  Church  who 

"  Have  crossed  the  flood ;" 

and  can  the  thought  be  indulged  in  regard  to  those  who 

"  Are  croefiing  now  ?" 

Again  we  are  told,  that  if  there  be  only  an  invisible  unity, 
outward  divisions  are  of  no  consequence  ;  but  what  a  wretched 
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.  pttiiio  prindpii  is  th'is.  If  there  be  in  truth  but  one  Spirit, 
why  this  great  diversity  and  complete  separation?  Must 
there  not  be  some  interior  spiritual  cause  for  the  uoehristian 
outward  development  ?  The  truth  is,  we  are  not  united  in 
spirit ;  we  do  not  love  each  other.  Notwithstanding  the 
most  solemn  and  express  charge  of  the  Apostle,  there  are 
ichiimata  among  us ;  as  far  as  we  can  eflbct  it,  Christ  is  di- 
vided. There  is  nothing  in  the  Romish  corruptions  more 
strange  than  that  we  should  allow  any  sophistry  to  close  our 
eyes,  and  prevent  our  humbly  and  penitently  acknowledging 
such  a  palpable  and  enonnous  evil  of  Protestantism. 

But  is  not  this,  it  may  be  asked,  the  natural  result  of  that 
freedom  of  thought  for  the  sake  of  which  we  threw  off  the 
bondage  of  Rome  ?  Men  cannot  think  alike.  We  are  not, 
however,  fully  prepared  to  admit  that,  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  salvation,  men  may  innocently  differ.  There  is  some  one 
or  more  truths  which  those  who  believe  shall  be  saved,  and 
those  who  believe  not  $hall  be  damned.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  Saviour.  Viewed  even  as  a  system  of  truth  and 
nothing  else,  there  must  be  some  one  or  more  doctrines,  by 
which  it  stands  out  from  every  other  religious  system  ;  some 
one  term  which  gives  meaning  and  value  to  all  the  rest.  We 
believe  Christianity  to  be  something  more  than  a  system  of 
truth,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  lirgument  thus  to  re* 
gard  it.  Eighteen  hundred  years  must  have  settled  some- 
thing, or  the  gospel  is  a  delusion.  When  a  man,  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  denies  the  old  doctrine,  or  presents  a  new  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  the  atonement,  or  the  resurrection,  we  will  not 
argue  with  him  ;  we  will  not  listen  to  him.  The  establish* 
ment  of  bis  position  is  not  simply  productive  of  a  mere  change 
of  opinion,  but  is  subversive  of  our  faith.  We  look  back 
upon  the  long  line  of  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the  devout, 
which  no  honest  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  fail  to 
trace,  and  in  which  have  been  ever  maintained  those  doc- 
trines that  have  constituted  the  power  and  life  of  the  Church. 
Aside  from  these  doctrines,  Christianity  has  had,  historically, 
no  existence.     Without  them  there  is  an  immense  hiatus  from 
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the  time  of  the  Apostles  down.  If  they  are  all  wrong,  we  de- 
spair of  ever  finding  the  truth.  If  this  immense  accumulation 
of  private  judgments  has  only  led  to  error,  who  can  trust  his 
own,  single  and  unaided  ?  We  mtu/ judge,  each  for  himself-* 
that  is  a  truism  which  no  sane  man  will  dispute  ;  but  as  to  the 
manner  of  this  judgment,  and  the  aids  on  which  it  should 
rely,  this  is  the  great  inquiry.  We  intend  here  no  mysticism 
or  Germanism  by  the  terms  ;  but  we  hold  it  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  in  determining  what  Christianity  is,  we  cannot 
separate  it  from  those  doctrines  that  have  ever  bad  their  seat 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  formed  the  manifes*- 
tation  of  its  continuous  life — doctrines  no  further  depending 
on  the  decrees  of  councils,  than  as  these  truly  represented  that 
life.  Of  this  we  must  judge,  and  when  private  judgment,  or 
any  other  judgment,  assures  us  of  such  a  handing  down  of 
the  universal  Church,  there  is  peril  of  heresy  if  we  reject  it. 
Otherwise  the  word  has  no  meaning.  We  cannot  at  present 
go  fully  into  the  argument,  but  would  only  here  express  the 
opinion,  that  we  are  driven  to  infidelity,  or  to  some  sound  and 
safe  doctrine  of  tradition,  equally  removed  from  the  extrava- 
gances of  Rome  and  Oxford,  and  of  the  ultra-Protestant  dog- 
ma of  private  judgment.  If  there  is  not  acknowledged  an 
historical  Christianity,  we  have  no  reason  ever  to  expect  the 
unity  of  the  Church  on  any  other  basis. 

But  there  is  no  use  of  beating  the  air.  The  fact  must 
be  conceded.  The  great  majority  among  our  evangelical 
sects  do  admit,  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  doctrines 
which  have  always  been  in  the  Church,  and  that  those  who 
now  deny  them  are  not  entitled  to  the  Christian  name.  Not- 
withstanding the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  infidels  and  others, 
to  exaggerate  differences,  there  are  vast  numbers  who  do  ac- 
knowledge one  another  to  be  Christians.  This  is  enough  for 
our  present  argument.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  these, 
and  ask  why  those  who  regard  one  another  as  members  of 
the  same  invisible  or  spiritual  organism,  should  belong  to 
separate  families  in  their  visible  constitution  ?  We  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  such  as  undervalue  doctrines  and 
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despbe  systematic  theology  ;  yet  still  we  must  maintain,  that 
although  some  agreement  here  is  necessary,  such  agreement 
does  not,  of  itself  alone,  constitute  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  community  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  life ;  arising  from 
the  simple  fact  that  we  are  Christians,  and  from  the  heart 
recognize  each  other  as  such.  We  may  not  think  alike,  but 
what  should  prevent  our  worshipping  Christ  together,  if  we 
believe  that  through  him  we  are  mutually  the  heirs  of  eternal 
life  ?  In  the  practical  application  of  this  simple  principle, 
especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  there  doubtless 
are  great  difficulties,  which  God  only  can  remove ;  yet  still 
we  contend  that  the  principle  cannot  be  denied  without  deny- 
ing Christianity  itself. 

It  is  hard  to  be  profound  on  this  subject,  or  to  avoid  what 
may  seem  common-place.  What  we  have  expressed,  is  but 
the  common  language  of  those  simple  souls,  who  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  Church  of  Christ  should  not  now  be  visibly 
one,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  It  may  bo  that 
we  have  taken  a  very  superficial  view,  and  are  incapable  of 
understanding  those  recondite  arguments  by  which  some'  Pro- 
testants would  justify  the  present  state  of  things  ;  but  we  will 
not  be  faithless  to  our  moral  sense,  and  to  those  first  and 
fresh  impressions  of  truth  that  riso  up  in  the  mind  on*  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  We  will  be 
true  to  what  we  believe  to  be  genuine  Christian  feelings. 
We  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  present  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  is  utterly  wrong ;  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God, 
tending  to  put  in  extreme  jeopardy  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  to  promote  the  triumph  of  Rome.  We  may  not 
be  able  at  present  to  point  out  the  best  remedy,  but  in  some 
respects  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  path  of  duty  is  most  clear. 
We  should  see  to  it,  that  all  our  personal  and  collective  in- 
fluence be  exerted  to  prevent  any  further  widening  of  existing 
breaches ;'  to  maintain,  in  our  respective  departments,  a  posi- 
tion more  favorable  to  an  ultimate  visible  unity,  whenever  in 
the  providence  of  God  it  may  be  accomplished  ;  to  avoid,  as 
the  most  deadly  evil,  the  creation  of  any  new  sect,  even  un- 
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der  the  fair  pretence  of  Christian  unioos ;  to  discourage  the 
spread  of  individual  proselytisniy  whibt  we  seek  rather  to 
bring  about  the  collective  approach  of  organized  bodies ;  to 
pray  more  earnestly  that  we  may  be  kept  from  throwing  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  so  blessed  a  result,  and  ever  to  feel 
that,  along  with  Christian  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  we 
are  ever  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  our  broken 
and  fragmentary  Zion,  until  ^'  the  Lord  shall  come  to  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  and  a  joy  in  the  whole  earth/'  As  long, 
then,  as  the  New  Testament  sheds  upon  the  soul  its  pure  and 
holy  light ;  as  long  as  we  can  trust  at  all  our  moral  sense  of 
Christian  duty,  this  simple  position  must  we  regard  as  a  truth 
which  it  would  be  sin  to  doubt — All  who  recognize  each  other 
as  Christians  in  the  same  convenient  locality  should  worship 
Christ  together f  and  should  act  together  as  one  tfisible  organi'- 
zation  against  the  world.  We  have  no  right  to  form  Churches 
on  the  elective  affinity  principle,  according  to  our  own  tastes 
and  theological  dogmas,  unless  they  amount  to  such  a  differ- 
ence as  must,  in  our  belief,  exclude  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  from  the  pale  of  Christianity.  We  have  no  right  to 
organize  exclusive  Churches  on  temperance  principles,  or 
abolition  principles.  We  have  no  right  to  secede  from  a  body 
of  Christians  whom  we  regard  as  fundamentally  and  morally 
sound  in  the  faith,  because  of  defects,  or  the  want  of  what 
we  might  conceive  to  be  a  perfect  Christianity.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  the^  view  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  all  those 
reformed  national  Churches  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  although  by  so  doing  they  never  wished  or  designed 
any  separation  from  that  great  body  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  the  false  influence  of  Rome  alone  placed  them  in  op- 
position. Who  shall  charge  Calvin  with  a  Romanizing  ten- 
dency ?  yet  that  the  above  sentiments  were  earnestly  taught 
by  him  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  view  of  Prof.  Schaff,  as  corresponding  substantially 
with  the  above,  is  best  set  forth  in  the  vivid  picture  drawn  on 
page  L 17  of  his  discourse.  That  we  may  not  crowd  with 
unnecessary  matter  the  limited  space  assigned  to  our  review, 
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the  reader  is  referred  to  the  book  itself.  No  candid  man,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  can  read  that  lively  portrait  of  the  evils  of 
sectarianism,  without  recognizing  hb  honest  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  warm  evangelical  feelings  so 
utterly  different  from  that  evident  exultation  which  character* 
izes  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  school,  when  indulging  in  ani* 
roadversions  on  the  same  theme*  <'  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend."  Give  us  such  opponents  of  Protestantism  as 
Prof.  S.  and  Dr.  Nevin,  (if  any  will  foolishly  choose  to  regard 
them  in  that  light,)  rather  than  such  friends  of  our  cause,  or 
such  enemieS'Of  Popery,  as  Quioet,  Michelet,  and  Eugene 
Sue.  The  truly  evangelical  Protestant  can  never  rejoioe  in 
the  alliance  of  those  infidels,  or  semi-infidels,  who  attack  Ro- 
manism in  countries  where  it  presents  the  nearest  and  most 
serious  aspect  of  religious  belief.  The  very  same  men  would, 
doubtless,  with  still  more  zeal,  take  its  part  in  other  places, 
where  it  could  be  played  off  as  the  antagonbt  of  a  purer 
evangelical  faith.  Their  philosophy  is  only  hostility  to  reli- 
gion in  its  nearest  and  mos^  invading  aspect. 

Prof.  Schaff's  views  have  been  characterized  as  vague, 
cloudy,  mystical.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word  which  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  synonyme  for  all  that  is  obscure  and  un* 
meaning,  it  is  said  that  they  are  moat  peculiarly  German. 
We  know  ourselves  so  little  of  German  theology,  that  we  are 
unable  to  defend  him  successfully  against  this  accusaticm. 
Judging  however  from  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education, 
we  deem  it  not  at  all  unlikely  or  unnatural,  that  he  should  be 
somewhat  tinctured  with  the  philosophy  and  theology,  and, 
as  we  should  likewise  conclude  from  some  sections  of  his  dis- 
course, with  the  warm  evangelical  piet^  of  Tboluck  and 
Hengstenberg.  It  is  also  made  matter  of  complaint  against 
him,  that  he  proposes  no  explicit  remedy  for  the  evils  he 
points  out.  Dr.  Nevin  furnishes  a  satisfactory  reply.  <<  It 
was  not,''  says  he,  <'  the  design  of  Prof.  S.  to  say  what  the 
Ibrm  of  the  future  Church  is  to  be,  or  how  it  is  to  be  reached. 
Hb  aim  is  only  to  press  the  idea  that  a  new  order  must  come, 
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that  we  should  expect  it,  and  not  stand  in  the  way.     God 
must  bring  it  to  pass  in  his  own  time  and  way  as  he  did  the 
Rfirormation.*'     The  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  to  know  our 
disorder ;  and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  sufiering  under  a  griev- 
ous moral  disease,  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof,  than  the  dis- 
position to  assail  all  who  would  kindly  remind  us  of  our  de- 
ranged condition.     The  course  of  events,  however,  will  soon 
furnish  us  with  this  knowledge.     The  life  which  yet  remains 
will  bring  us  to  a  position  where  we  must  meet  the  question 
with  all  its  appalling  difficulties.     Our  foreign  missions,  if 
successful,  must  hasten  its  speedy  determination.     No  propo- 
sition seems  to  us  more  plain,  than  that  the  Church  must  be 
one,  visibly  one,  before  the  world  can  be  regenerated.     Par- 
tial success  may  attend  partial  efforts  ;  but  any  general  turn- 
ing of  the  heathen  mind  to  Christianity,  must  bring  up  this 
Church  question,  and  present  it  in  b  light  with  which  modem 
sects  are  not  familiar.     Dr.  Adams,  of  New-York,  in  some 
of  his  late  lectures,  has  clearly  shown  what  immense  power 
the  missionary  efforts  of  Rome  derive  from  her  false  unity* 
We  hope  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  our  Protestant  Churches. 
Our  various  evangelical  denominations  may  exhibit  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  union  on  the  exciting  anniversary  plat- 
form ;  there  may  be  much  of  mutual  concession  and  mutual 
charity,  as  long  as  the  various  missionary  stations  are  separate 
and  remote.     One  missionary  society  (although  several  rival 
institutions  are  already  forming)  may,  perhaps,  for  a  while 
most  imperfectly  supply  the  place  of  one  Church.     But  sup- 
pose that  in  the  advance  of  the  cause,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Baptist,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Episcopalian,  come  to  labor 
in  the  same  or  contiguous  fields ;  that  Churches  have  to  be 
organized,  ministers  ordained,  and  discipline  exercised  ;  what 
a  babel  must  there  be  presented  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
astonished  heathen,  instead  of  a  society  having  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism.     Does  any  one  say,  the  Lord  will  provide 
a  way ;  that  is  the  ground  assumed  by  Prof.  S. ;   only  he 
maintains  that  we  should  now  be  expecting  it,  praying  for  it, 
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preparing  for  it,  coDfessing  our  diseased  condition,  instead  of 
charging  those  who  are  faithful  in  exposing  it,  with  being 
guilty  of  a  Romanizing  and  Puseyite  tendency. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  effective  discipline  without  a  high 
idea  of  Church  authority,  and  this  can  never  be,  while  the 
Church  itself  is  regarded  as  little,  if  any  thing  more,  than  a 
voluntary  society.     Escomnnunication  and  Church  censures 
are  designed  to  mean  something,  and  to  produce  that  fear 
which   can  alone  make  them  means  of  saving  discipline ; 
but  what  do  they  amount  to  when,  in  many  cases,  they  result 
simply  in  a  transfer  from  one  voluntary  society  to   another? 
Who  will  regard  excommunication  as  a  separation  frbm  the 
visible  body  of  Christ,  or  for  whom  will  it  have  any  terrors, 
when  any  new  opinion,  not  in   theology  simply,  (a  decision 
thence  arising  might  have  some  plausible  pretence,)  but  in  mor- 
als and  even  in  politics,—- when  any  difference,  for  example,  on 
temperance  or  slavery,  and  that  too  arising  not  so  much  from 
ultimate  diversity  of  sentiment  even  on  these  points,  as  from 
varying  standards  of  self-righteous  zeal,  shall  ever  and  anon 
give  rise  to  what  is  called  a  new  Church  !    Will  the  discipline 
of  such  bodies,  thus  organized,  be  any  more  likely  to  be  re- 
garded than  expulsion  from  a  debating  society,  or  the  cen- 
sures of  a  philosophical  club  ?     If  the  superstitious  fears  of 
an  usurping  priesthood,  and  the  terrors  of  a  purgatory  were 
one  extreme,  surely  this  must  be  regarded  as  another  equally 
pernicious.     Opposition  to  Rome  should  not  lead  us  to  abate 
the  force  of  some  of  the  plainest  passages  in  the  Bible.     The 
power  of  the  keys  so  solemnly  given,  not  to  a  priesthood,  but 
to  the  Church,  or  to  the  Apostles  as  her  representatives,  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  mean  something.     To  bind  and  loose 
in  Heaven  what  is  bound  and  loosed  on  Earth,  is  certainly 
something  more  than  what  is  implied  in  the  transfer  of  a  dis- 
satis6ed  member  from  one  voluntary  social  reform  combination 
to  another.     Nothing  can  furnish  stronger  proof  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  our  Protestantism,  than  the  fact  that 
these,   and  kindred  expressions  of  the  Bible,  have  become 
almost  obsolete  among  us.     We  are  as  shy  of  them,  as  Rome 
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is  of  1  Timothy  3  :  2,  or  of  the  second  coummndinent ;  and 
with  far  more  inconsistency  in  our  own  case,  because  we  claim 
to  be  par  exceUencCy  Bible  Christians.  We  feel  the  more 
confidence  in  this  opinion,  because  it  is  sustained  by  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  our  most  carefully  formed  Protestant  stand* 
ards  of  faith  and  discipline. 

The  idea  of  one  Catholic  Church,  finally  separate  from 
the  Italian  Rome,  was  ever  held  by  the  Reformers.  They  coo- 
templated,  it  is  true,  the  necessary  national  and  local  partitions 
in  the  universal  body,  but  they  never  thought  of  such  a  state 
of  things  as  would  permit  the  Christians,  acknowledging  /each 
other  to  be  Christians,  (for  this  is  the  point  on  which  we 
would  ever  insist,)  in  the  same  country,  in  the  same  city,  aye 
in  the  same  street,  and  even  in  the  same  house,  to  arrange 
themselves  according  to  their  elective  affinities,  and  to  main- 
tain a  separate  worship  of  one  common  acknowledged  Lord. 
It  is  true,  they  gave  more  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  spirit^ 
ual  and  invisible  than  their  Romanist  opponents,  but  they  also 
speak  with  equal  distinctness  of  a  visible  Catholic  organiza- 
tipn.  To  their  minds  the  distinction  between  Rome  and  the 
Catholic  Church  was  ever  most  clear,  and  hence  they  avoided 
that  inconsistency  into  which,  for  the  want  of  such  distinction, 
we  are  so  apt  to  run.  They  talked  even  harder  of  Anti- 
chrbt  than  we  do ;  yet  they  would  have  been  utterly  aston- 
ished at  such  an  act  as  that  of  the  late  General  Assembly  in 
respect  to  what  is  falsely""  called  Romish  baptism.  They 
never  gave  up  the  hope  that  even  the  portions  of  the  universal 
body,  which  yet  remained  under  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  would 
m  time  be  delivered  and  brought  into  the  wide  communion 
of  the  one  visible,  reformed^  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Oqr 
desire  for  Christian  union  should  not,  then,  be  satisfied  with 
the  hope  of  a  closer  alliance  at  some  remote  day,  among  the 
various  Protestant  denominations,  but  we  should  also  include 
in  this  fraternal  feeling,  those  from  whom  we  are  so  estrangedi 
and  whom  we  have  almost  consigned  to  perdition,  mainly 
because  we  have  unjustly  confounded  them  with  the  odious 
name  of  Rome. 
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We  want,  then,  no  more  mere  party  Protestant  unions ; 
no  creating  of  new  sects,  under  pretence  of  uniting  together 
fragments  of  older  ones.  We  should  have  no  confidence  in 
any  mere  outward  plans,  as  long  as  the  true  Church  feeling 
remains  in  its  present  languishing  state.  <<  We  need,"  as  Dr. 
Nevin  elsewhere  observes,  ^'  the  sense  of  unity,  of  Catho- 
licity, reaching  back  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  strug- 
gling, with  God's  help,  to  actualize  itself  in  the  new  form  of 
One  Visible,  Holy,  Catholic  Church."  May  not  the  extremes 
of  error  be  found  in  the  two  remote,*  fixed  positions  on  which 
we  have  been  dwelling  ?  From  them  we  may  deduce  our 
tnie  parallax.  Here  are  the  marks  to  guide  us  to  that  future 
state  of  the  Church,  for  whose  development  we  are  to  look. 
Here  is  the  true  via  media,  in  distinction  from  that  pretended 
middle  course  of  Oxford,  which  creeps  along  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  very  edge  of  Rome.  Christ  has  promised  to  guide 
us  into  all  truth,  but  he  teaches  by  experience  as  well  as  by 
the  Spirit.  There  are  some  things  we  can  learn  in  no  other 
way.  Nearly  a  thousand  years  were  necessary  to  fix  an  im- 
pression, never  to  be  eradicated,  of  the  enormous  evils  which 
have  had  their  root  in  the  early  substitution  of  a  priesthood  in 
place  of  a  ministry,  and  of  a  corrupt  Popedom  for  the  voice 
of  theUniversa)  Church.  Three  centuries,  at  least,  have  been 
required  to  leach  us  the  equally  necessary  lesson,  that  there 
are  also  immense  evils  in  theother  extremes  of  rationalizing 
sectarianism,  and — we  must  say  it,  whether  it  sounds  unpro- 
testant  or  not — the  extravagances  of  the  boasted  natural  right 
of  private  judgment. 

Prof.  S.  regards  the  Reformation,  not  as  a  revolution,  or 
a  restoration  even,  but  as  a  regular  historical  development 
of  the  Church  doctrine  and  the  Church  organism.  He  traces 
the  preparation  for  it  in  the  previous  history,  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world  ;  in  politics,  literature,  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  previous  religious  developments.  In  close  con- 
nection with  this,  yet  not  identical  with  it,  is  his  doctrine  of 
progress.  Although,  in  the  main,  agreeing  with  the  author  in 
this  part  of  his  work,  there  are,  however,  several  tilings  to 
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which  we  must  demur.  We  cannot  help  regarding  ihe  Re- 
formation as,  in  some  respects,  a  restoration  to  a  primitiTe 
standard,  just  as  we  must  also  believe  that  the  futore  develop- 
ment, to  which  our  author  looks  with  so  much  solicitude,  will 
be  a  still  more  complete  return  to  that  system  of  doctrine, 
that  Church  organization,  and  that  Kfcy  which  certainlj  has 
never  since  been  realized  and  f<?lt,  as  it  was  in  the  dajs  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors.  We  must  believe 
that  the  Church,  as  left  by  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Craomer, 
would  have  been  more  easily  recognized  as  the  bride  of  Christ 
by  the  primitive  Christians,  had  they  been  permitted  to  behold 
ft,  than  the  Church  of  Hildebrand  and  Thomas  a  Becket, 
They  might  have  discovered  some  few  familiar  marks  in  the 
latter,  which  had  been  left  out  of  the  former,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  which  they  would  have  regarded  as  standing  in  the 
nearest  relation  to  their  ancient  home,  and  which  would  seem 
at  the  point  of  greatest  departure. 

We  should  not  object  to  the  word  progress,  if  simply  used 
in  relation  to  time'  and  to  development.  A  retrograde  move- 
ment maybe  a  necessary  antecedent  of  a  more  glorious  return 
to  a  primitive  basis,  and  all  this  may  be  a  necessary  arrange- 
ment by  which  that  primitive  basis  may  be  rendered  more 
stable,  more  firmly  apprehended,  and,  in  this  sense,  more 
fully  developed  in  the  mind  and  the  conscience.  Thus,  not 
only  the  restoration,  but  the  intermediate  retrogradation  may 
both,  with  some  propriety,  be  styled  progress.  If,  however, 
Pro£  S.  means  more  than  this,  and  would  contend  that,  as  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  real  advance  upon  the  eighth,  so  the 
eighth  had  more  of  the  mind  of  Christ  than  the  fourth,  and 
the  fourth  than  the  first, — the  conclusion  seems  to  us  not  only 
strange,  but  utterly  at  war  with  history,  prophecy,  and  any 
comparison  we  may  make  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
with  that  of  any  of  the  subsequent  periods  to  which  w^ 
have  alluded.  All  these  evidences  concur  in  establishing,  be* 
yond  doubt,  that  there  was  an  apostacy,  a  falling  away,  a 
retrogradation,  a  fi;rievous  departure  from  that  course  into 
which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  first  directed  the  Church.     An 
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unregenerate  ^i^orld,  yet  lying  in  wickedness  after  eighteen 
hundred  years,  is,  we  think,  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  early, 
onward,  triumphant  movement  by  which  she  set  out  to  subdue 
the  world,  and  which,  in  the  6rst  century,  gave  such  fair 
promise  of  speedy  success,  must  have  been  checked  by  some 
backward  current.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  that 
opinion  of  Guizot  and  other  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  which  is  also  advanced  by  our  author,  namely,  that  the 
Pajiacy  was  actually  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  then  rude  condition  of  the  world — an  opinion 
which  Prof.  S.  carries  so  far  as  to  hold,  that,  for  such  coun- 
tries as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ireland,  it  is  actually  necessary  now. 
This  argument,  however,  is  we  think,  repelled  by  the  most 
authentic  examples.  No  Papacy  was  necessary  to  convert 
and  hold  in  Christian  submission  the  ferocious  Numidian,  the 
savage  Gaul,  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Britain,  whether 
Celt  or  Saxon.  The  rude  Caledonians  were  much  beUer  Chris- 
tians under  the  Culdees  than  under  the  Romish  priests*  Chris- 
tianity was  in  a  far  purer  state  among  the  rude  tribes  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  than  after  they  had  been  most 
unrighteously  interfered  with  by  the  Papal  hierarchy.  The 
question  then  is  not  what  influence  the  Papacy  may  have 
exerted,  for  some  kind  of  good,  over  tliose  wild  hordes  which 
overran  the  Roman  Empire,  but,  whether  they  would,  .for  so 
many  centuries,  have  continued  thus  wild  and  barbarous,  had 
they  been  first  met  with  that  pure  and  unadulerated  Chris- 
tianity, which  found  no  barbarism  capable  of  standing  before 
it  in  the  days  of  die  Apostles. 

To  admit  the  apostacy,  and  then  contend  that  it  was 
included  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  ultimate,  unknown  purpose,  which  could  not  so 
well  have  been  brought  about  by  the  speedy  triumph  of 
Christianity,  may  be  a  correct  view ;  but  to  call  it  progress, 
would  be  making  every  step  in  the  world's  history  an  advance 
ID  the  same  manner ;  just  as  is  done  by  some  of  the  transcen- 
dental rationalists,  so  that  even  Mahotnetanism  and  the 
French  revolution  may  be  defended  on  the  same  ground  as 
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well  as  the  Papacy.  With  just  as  much  propriety,  too, 
might  we  commend  Peter's  apostacy  and  David's  grievous  sin, 
because  they  were,  doubtless,  in  the  everlasting  grace  of  God, 
the  means  of  advance  to  a  higher  spiritual  condition.  In  this 
sense,  even  Adam's  fall  may  be  regarded,  as  it  has  been  re- 
garded by  some,  an  upward  movement.  Besides,  the  doc- 
trine of  continual  progress,  if  carried  out,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  another  cherished  position  of  our  author.  He  holds,  and 
so  do  we,  that  there  has  been  in  some  respects  a  falling  away 
from  the  primitive  Protestantism.  There  have  dropt  out  of 
our  theology  some  doctrines  that  the  reformers  held  most  pre- 
cious, and  which  Prof.  S.,  and  Dr.  N.  contend,  and,  as  we 
think,  most  justly  contend,  must  be  restored  before  Protes- 
tantism can  fully  accomplish  what  they  style  its  mission.  The 
vital  doctrine  of  the  mystical  union  has  faded  away  from 
our  speculative  theology,  though  still  retained,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  life  of  our  Christianity.  Rationalistic  views  prevail  in 
relation  to  the  sacraments.  They  say,  and  we  think  justly, 
that  th^re  is  a  great  lack  of  the  true  Church  feeling.  The 
future  Church  of  the  reformation,  then,  must  be,  in  some  res- 
pects, a  restoration  of  a  primitive  Protestantism,  as  the  refor- 
mation itself  was  of  primitive  Christianity.  If  they  mean  that 
rationalism  and  sectarianism  are  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
Church  to  a  deeper  consciousness  of  certain  doctrines,  then 
the  case  is  precisely  similar  to  that  before  presented.  It  is, 
however,  no  less  a  retrogradation  from  the  truth,  for  all  that ; . 
and  we  must  come  back  to  our  point  of  departure  with  sorrow 
for  our  unchurchly  sectari  m  spirit,  and  for  the  many  evils  and 
scandals  that  have  followed  in  its  train.  Our  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  the  Church,  we  must  admit,  is  quite 
different  from  that  presented  in  what  is  now  commonly  called 
the  philosophy  of  history.  We  would  recognize  in  it  more  of 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  less  of  what  may  be 
styled  natural  cause  and  effect ;  we  would  regard  it  as  marked 
by  otherwise  inexplicable  retrogradations,  abrupt  and  sudden 
inequalities.  Like  the  signal  fires  in  the  Agamemnon,  the 
light  has  glanced  from  one  high  peak  to  another,  whilst  the 
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iatermediate  valleys  have  beeo  shrouded  in  comparative  dark- 
ness. In  other  words,  the  outward  progress  of  the  Church  has 
been  marked  by  a  series  of  revivals  and  declensions.  There 
have  been  great  periods  and  great  men  for  those  periods.  They 
stand  out  between  previous  and  subsequent  extremes,  though  in 
the  whole  ever  indicating  progress ;  thus  marking  the  true  via 
media,  and  serving  as  beacon  lights  or  way-marks  to  guide  us 
back,  or  lead  us  on,  which  ever  it  may  be  styled,  to  primitive 
truth.  We  look  with  great  confidence  to  such  periods.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we  pin  our  faith  upon  them, 
as  carrying  with  them  clear  evidence  of  that  supernatural, 
Spiritual  intervention,  which  cannot  be  traced  in  the  (anatical 
efforts  of  any  spurious  reformers.  Such  a  period  was  the 
Reformation.  It  bore  the  impress  of  the  Divine  seal  as  no 
other  period  had  done  since  the  first  'century.  The  world 
bowed  before  it  as  it  had  never  bowed  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  It  was  attended  by  that  same  great  and  unmis- 
takable sign,  which  ever  attends  the  first  promulgation  or 
revival  of  vital,  evangelical  truth.  The  same  old  spirit  of 
persecution  that  had  been  so  violent  in  the  Pagan  city,  now 
revived  in  Papal  Rome,  and  aroused  itself  to  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  same  antagonist.  The  struggle  of  the  Re- 
formers had  this  attestation  of  its  primitive  and  apostolical 
character, — it  was  the  second  age  of  martyr  witnesses.  On 
this  account,  we  rank  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  as  equal, 
to  say  the  least,  to  any  in  the  early  Greek  or  Latin  Church, 
and  as  possessing  an  authority,  wliich  does  not  belong  to  the 
directly  preceding  or  subsequent  ages  of  the  Church. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  faith  and  purity,  we  cordially  agree  with  Prof. 
S.  in  holding  to  its  continuity  ;  not  merely  as  a  fact,  but  as  a 
most  important  and  vital  truth.  Whatever  may  have  been 
its  retrogradadons,  the  Church,  we  are  satbfied,  must  be  re- 
garded as  identical  vnih  the  Church  of  history.  It  has  had 
no  abrupt  chasms.  It  has  never  proceeded  per  sahum.  It 
has  never  been  invisible  or  run  under  ground.  Had  its  con- 
tinuity ceased  but  for  a  moment,  there  might  have  been  a  new 
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creation,  but  it  woald  not  have  been  tbe  same  Church  that 
was  once  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles,  any  more 
than  that  could  be  said  to  be  tbe  same  State,  or  the  same  in- 
dividual man,  the  direct  continuity  of  whose  being  had  been, 
for  ever  so  short  a  period,  wholly  interrupted.  Tlie  very 
laws  of  language  drive  us  to  this,  and  we  cannot  use  the  ex- 
pressions, "the  Church,"  or  "the  visible  Church,"  without 
indtssolubly  associating  with  them  these  ideas  of  unity,  con- 
tinuity, and  identity.  We  may  fancy  as  many  cases  as  we 
please,  of  persons  thrown  upon  a  desert  island,  and  there  be- 
coming converted  by  the  reading  of  some  casually  found  copy 
of  tbe  Scriptures.  We  may  inquire,  with  ever  so  much  se- 
riousness, whether  such  persons,  thus  situated,  could  ever  con- 
stitute a  true  Church.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  tbe  case 
never  has  happened.  God  has  so  far  taken  care,  that  the 
vitality  and  organisation  of  the  different  parts  of  His  Church, 
broken  as  it  may  be,  have  ever,  as  yet,  been  derived  directly 
from  the  life  of  preceding  organisms,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  this  continuity  will  be  maintained  unto  the  very  end  of 
time. 

Most  Protestants  would,  perhaps,  admit  this,  although 
there  may  be  some  whose  Church  feelings  and  Church  ideas 
are  so  exceedingly  low,  as  to  attach  no  importance  to  such  a 
continuity,  and  to  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  or- 
ganic life,  which  commenced  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Churchy  might  repeatedly  go  out,  and  be  again  rekindled,  as 
easily  as  the  spark  is  drawn  from  the  flint  and  tinder.  Such, 
however,  are  comparatively  few,  even  among  the  most  ultra- 
Protestants.  There  is  something  in  the  way  which  is  stronger 
than  our  rationalism.  Whatever  may  be  our  speculative  dog- 
mas, most  of  us  have  a  Church  feeling,  of  which  we  cannot 
wholly  divest  ourselves ;  a  feeling  which  is  pained  at  the 
thought  of  any  interruption  of  this  continuity,  and  which 
causes  us  to  attach,  perhaps  without  being  fully  aware  of  the 
reason,  great  importance  to  the  historical  facts  by  which  it  is 
established.  If  we  strongly  wish  to  avoid  all  contiguity  to 
Rome,  we  seek  for  it  among  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses, 
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or  the  Culdees ;  but  whatever  course  we  take,  we  do,  never- 
theless, seek  for  it,  and  we  feel  lost  when  we  cannot  6nd  the 
track,  as  though  our  own  vitality  was  concerned  in  the 
search*  We  cannot  endure  the  thought,  that  there  has  been 
a  year,  a  month,  or  even  a  day,  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
when  there  was  no  organic  society  of  real  Christians  upon 
oarth;  when  either  the  life  was  totally  extinct,  or  it  existed, 
if  such  a  supposition  can  be  maintained,  in  scattered  individu- 
als unknown  to  each  other  and  to  the  world — with  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  vUible  Organized  body, 

Chiistiaoity  simply  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  system  of  truth, 
{the  great  error  of  ultra  Protestantism,)  might,  in  its  abstract 
state,  that  is,,  abstracted  from  all  individual  or  organic  con«- 
sciousness,  have  crossed  many  a.  dark  chasm  in  history,  and 
bave  been  Christianity  still,  even  during  all  the  time  of  its 
speculative  transmission*  Such  a  Christianity  may  have  ex- 
isted in  books  and  parchments,  as  the  works  of  Aristotle,  it  is 
said,  remained  for  several  centuries,  concealed  from  the  world. 
It  may  have  lived  ia  creeds,  and  confessions  of  faith,  and  de- 
crees of  Councils.  It  may  have  existed,  as  some  have  said, 
in  the  Bible.  Still  there  are  few,  even  among  Protestants, 
who  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  view,  although  they 
might  be  unable  to  say  wherein  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
prevailing  dogmas.  The  reason  is  evident.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  truth  and  its  influences  in  Christianity. 
There  is  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  figurative  life^  a  life  be- 
longing to  the  Church  as  an  organized  body,  in  connection 
with  a  living  head.  As  Christians,  yea,  as  Protestant  Chris* 
tians,  we  partake  of  that  life.  Although,  perhaps,  it  may 
oot  be  present  to  the  mind  as  an  objective  speculative  dogma, 
yet  we  feel  that  there  is  something  which  unites  us,  not  only 
to  all  the  Christians  now  on  earth,  but  also  to  all  who  are 
now  with  Christ — something  that  links  us  away  back  to  the 
first  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  cannot 
bear  to  think,  that  this  life  has  been  interrupted,  although  we 
might  be  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  the  feeling,  and  may  be 
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therefore  inclined  to  regard  it  as  little  more  than  an  irrational, 
though  pious  prejudice. 

Some  who  would  admit  the  sentiment,  might  contend  that 
it  is  satisfied  by  tracing  the  Church  in  some  obscure  lines  of 
persecuted  sects,  connected  by  links  on  which  history  sheds 
its  faintest  rays.  They  might  even  feel  a  sort  of  antiquarian 
interest,  in  running  np  the  spiritual  genealogy  through  the 
Waldenses;  and  other  such  witnesses  for  the  tmth, — proceed- 
ing along  the  finest  historical  thread,  which,  where  they  can- 
not trace  it  by  sight,  they  follow  by  faith';  so  strong  is  the 
feeling  which  impels  to  belief  in  its  continuance.  This, 
however,  would  resemble  the  life  of  those  lowest  animal 
substances  which  are  propagated  by  sections,  rather  than  that 
of  an  organized  body  ever  in  connection  with  a  Divine  and 
Everliving  Head.  The  Waldenses  are  certainly  worthy  of 
being  regarded  as  a  light  shining  in  dark  places.  Their  his- 
tory may  present  the  brightest  line  amid  surroanding  shades. 
We  may  thank  God  for  such  a  pure  vein  of  vitality  running 
for  ages  through  Christ's  mystical  body,  conveying  the  most 
precious  influences  from  the  Divine  Redeemer ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  feeling,  with  Dr.  Nevin,  (p.  33,)  that  there  was 
somethincr  more  than  this  in  the  full  idea  of  the  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Our  author  takes  delight — and  we  must 
confess  that  we  share  in  the  feeling — in  finding  a  broader 
stream  of  life  in  the  wide  bosom  of  the  universal,  visible, 
Christian  organization,  tyrannized  over  as  it  was  by  the  anti- 
Christian  Papacy,  and  deeply  marred  in  its  spirituality  by  the 
pestilential  corruptions  flowing  from  it,— corruptions  which, 
although  they  tended  to  stagnate  and  impede,  did  not  wholly 
destroy  the  vitality  that  had  come  down  from  the  Redeemer 
himself.  Had  this  Catholic  congregation  contained  no  real 
Christians,  through  which  it  was  thus  united  back  to  the 
fountain-head  of  life,  we  admit  that  its  visible  organization,  or 
any  outward  visible  succession,  however  accurately  pre- 
served, would  not  have  entitled  it  to  the  name  of  the  Church. 
But  the  most  ultra  contemner  of  the  middle  ages  dares  not 
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affirm  this.  The  tares  which  the  enemy  had  sown  in  the  vis- 
ible kingdom,  may  have  been  rank ;  and  yet,  if  in  the  midst 
of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  Moloch,  and  calves,  and  demons, 
there  were  seven  thousand  undefiled  spirits,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose  that  there  were  more  than  seven  times  seventy  thousand 
true  and  spiritual  worshippers,  'during  the  darkest  period  of 
Papal  tyranny  and  apostacy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  directly  opposed  to  the  absurd  pre- 
tensions of  the  Oxford  school,  than  this  very  view  of  Prof. 
Schaff,  that  the  true  life  of  the  Church  has  been  a  broad 
stream  flowing  continually  from  the  Apostles  down  to  the 
present  day.  On  this  account  our  authors  condemn  the  Pu- 
scyites,  for  "  overleaping  the  time  since  the  Reformation,  in 
their  efforts  to  connect  the  Church  with  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  third  century."      (See  Dr.  N's  Introduction,  p.  23.) 

"  With  all  their  historical  feeling,  (saye  Prof.  S.)  the  Puseyitee 
show  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  Reformation,  absolutely  unhistori- 
cal.  They  would  shut  out  of  view  the  last  three  centuries  entirely, 
and,  by  one  vast  leap,  carry  back  the  Church  to  the  point  where  it 
stood  before  the  separation  of  the  Oriental  and  Western  Communions. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  succession,  with  its  denial  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the  Episcopal  and  Apostolical 
character  of  every  inwardly  and  outwardly  called  minister  of  Christ, 
involving  the  papistical  idea  of  a  clerical  mediatorship  between  God 
and  man — this  is  the  old  leaven  of  ^he  Pharisees,  which  has  never 
been  thoroughly  purged  out  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  may  now 
be  said  to  offend  Protestant  feeling  in  the  writings  of  the  Oxford 
School,  from  beginning  to  end.  If  this  succession  was  taken  as  one 
simply  of  doetrine  and  ministry — mccessio  spirilus  Dei,  doctrinae^  et 
ministerii  Divini — it  would  be  necessarily  included  in  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  as  the  abiding  and  indissoluble  communion  of  believers 
in  Christ  But,  instead  of  this,  the  idea  is  limited  to  an  order  of 
Bishops,  unscripturally  sundered  from  the  laiiy  and  lower  clergy,  as 
though  they  were  alone  competent  to  transmit  ministerial  power. 
According  to  this  theory,  Paul  was  illegitimate  fully,  because  he  had 
his  ordination  neither  from  the  Lord,  nor  from  an  Apostle,  but  from  a 
simple  Presbyter  in  Damascus.  How  monstrous,  again,  is  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  dead  Armenian  and  the  Greek  denominations,  because 
they  have  Bishops,  belong  regularly  to  the  Holy  Church  Catholic, 
while  the  German  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Prcj^byterian  bodies  are 
denied  any  such  character.    Let  it  be  allowed  that  the  Tractarians 
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are  right,  and  all  unbishoped  Churches  are  left  without  hope,  till 
their  clergy  submit  to  have  their  character  made  valid  by  the  hands 
of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  or  some  Diocesan  Onderdonkon  this  side 
of  the  water.  Preposterous  imagination!  Can  the  Church  be 
renovated  by  putting  on  a  new  coat?" — pp.  125-6. 

If  some  ultra  Protestants  have  falsely  regarded  the 
Church's  historical  life  as  proceeding  per  saltum,  through 
sects  obscure,  or  connected  by  almost  invisible  contiguities, 
whilst  at  times  it  has  become  almost  invisible,  or  like  the  fab- 
ulous waters  of  Arethusa,  found  its  way  under  ground,  the 
High  Church  party  have  been  guilty  of  a  still  greater  absurd- 
ity, in  tracing  down  this  life  through  certain  most  attenuated 
lines,  which  even  if  whole  and  continuous  furnish  only  a 
tactual  and  lineal  succession--often,  too,  passing  through  points 
in  which  the  true  life  of  Christianity  had  no  more  existence 
than  in  the  most  profane  orgies  of  paganism.  That  there 
have  been  many  links,  in  such  a  series,  which  all  must  ac- 
knowledge to  have  been  deeply  affected  with  spiritual  death,  is 
a  fact  of  tremendous  signiGcance,  when  such  lineal  succession 
is  relied  upon  as  the  only  channel  through  which  the  Church's 
life  has  flowed.  Christ's  promise,  if  thus  limited,  must  be 
taken  in  the  lowest  official  sense,  or  it  has  most  certainly  been 
broken.  If  they  will  confine  it  to  the  line  of  Popes  and 
Bishops,  then  ^'  he  has  not  been  with  them  alwaysJ^  In  no 
spiritual  sense  whatever,  was  he  with  Alexander  Borgia.  In 
no  sense  whatever,  can  this  monster  be  said  to  stand  as  a  ne- 
cessary conduit  in  the  stream  of  life  that  has  flowed  down  from 
the  Saviour.  In  no  sense  whatever,  has  this  poisoning,  this 
horribly  licentious  and  incestuous  Pope  imparted  any  true 
grace,  or  any  spiritual  gift  that  would  have  been  impeded  for 
want  of  such  a  succession  as  that  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  a  necessary  link.  But  what  then,  asks  one,  becomes 
of  all  Churches,  Romish,  Episcopal,  or  Protestant,  if  such 
consequences  are  to  be  attached  to  the  cases  of  wicked  and 
antichristian  ministers  of 'the  gospel  ?  The  question  may  well 
be  asked  by  those,  and  of  those  who  make  their  ministry  or 
priesthood  the  only  channel  of  the  Church's  true  life.     It  has 
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DO  difficulty  for  such  as  believe,  with  ProF.  S.,  that  this  vital* 
ity  has  descended  in  the  broad  stream  of  the  whole  visible 
Church,  flowing  down  through  laity  and  clergy,  although  ever 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  a  vast  amount  of  spiritual  death. 
It  has  no  difficulty  for  those  who  hold  that  the  clergy  derive 
not  only  their  spiritual,  but  also  their  official  life,  through  a 
living  Church,  instead  of  imparting  life  to  it.  They  bear  not 
the  Church,  but  the  Church  them.  On  our  theory,  they  are 
but  branches,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  trunk,  and  Christ 
the  root.  They  might  be  all  dead,  and  yet  the  Church  sur- 
vive to  give  rise  to  other  bfianches,  and  other  organisms.  But 
how  different  a  feeling  comes  over  the  soul — we  appeal  to 
Papist,  Puseyite,  or  Protestant — at  the  bare  thought,  that  at 
any  time  the  life  of  Christianity  had  been  wholly  extinct  in 
every  single  member  of  the  visible  organism,  whether  clergy 
or  laity.  A  most  tremendous  difficulty,  surely,  lies  in  the 
way  of  those  who,  with  history  before  them,  can  assert  that 
the  Episcopacy  has  furnished  the  only  vessels,  or  the  Papacy 
the  spinal  marrow,  through  which  this  vitality  has  descended  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  have  constituted  the  only  chan- 
nels through  which  Christ  has  ever  lived  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers. The  absurdity  of  the  ultra  Protestant  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  this.  The  one  may  believe  that  a  stream 
may  occasionally  run  under  ground,  the  folly  of  the  other  can 
only  be  equalled  by  him  who  would  lay  plumbers'  pipes  in 
the  stream  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  trace  its  course  by 
them,  instead  of  the  broad  channel  which  nature  designed  for 
the  transmission  of  its  fertilizing  waters.  In  the  face  of  the 
acknowledgment,  which  even  Oxford  makes,  that  there  are  in 
the  Scriptures  but  exceedingly  slender  proofs,  if  any,  of  such 
a  succession,  how  dare  men  appeal  to  history  ?'  Episcopa- 
cy and  the  Papacy  are  both  unquestionably  ancient,  but  this 
fact  only  shows  how  conclusive  has  been  their  trial.  Do  they 
appeal  to  History,  to  strengthen  their  feeble  claim  from 
Scripture  ?  To  History,  then,  let  them  go.  It  is  full  of  the 
records  of  their  condemnation.  Protestantism  has  its  great 
defects,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  show 
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that  those  defects  are  Incurable.  If,  however,  history  ever 
pronounced  any  verdict,  then,  certainly,  the  other  system  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  Nowhere 
is  that  disguised  rationalism  which  contends  both  with  history 
and  the  Bible,  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  in  the  defence  of  this 
scheme  by  the  Oxford  theologians. 

If  then  the  theory  of  our  authors  be  true,  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Pusey  are,  in  reality,  the  most  unchurchly  of  all  sects, 
and  the  most  opposed  to  the  true  idea  of  historical  life. 
With  as  much  reason  might  we  trace  the  vitality  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  through  the  genealogies  of  the  Tudors  and  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  contend,  that  where  this  could  not  be  found, 
the  national  life  had  ceased,  as  to  attempt  to  find  in  this 
narrow,  and  ofttimes  most  unchristian  successbn,  that  broad 
kingdom  to  which  Christ  had  promised  his  uninterrupted 
presence.  And  yet  to  these  perverters  of  the  true  idea 
of  the  Church,  have  we  yielded  the  precious  word  to  such  a 
degree,  that  whoever  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Papacy  or  the 
Episcopacy,  ventures  to  talk  much  about  the  Church,  and  a 
true  Church  feeling,  or  to  lament  the  real  defects  of  Protest- 
antism, is  very  likely  to  be  set  down  at  once  as  manifesting 
anti-protestant  tendencies. 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  driven,  by  the  high 
claims  of  the  opposing  school,  into  a  false  position,  both  in 
respect  to  the  word  and  the  idea.  Still,  we  think,  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  of  real  Church  feeling  among  the  evangelical 
Protestant  denominations,  than  Prof.  S.  and  Dr.  N.  are  willing 
to  allow.  The  Church  dogma,  as  a  dogma,  is  doubtless  more 
prominent  among  the  Papists  and  Puseyites.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  is  among  them  more  of  a  certain  kind  of  artificial 
and  sentimental  feeling  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  especially 
the  case,  just  now,  with  certain  young  poets  of  the  latter  party, 
who,  although  just  emerged  from  the  straitest  Puritan  or  Pres- 
byterian sects,  talk  and  sing  about  "  Holy  Mother,"  as  though 
they  could  trace  their  spiritual  genealogy  through  the  line  of 
all  the  Canterburies,  or  really  fancied  themselves  in  that  mediae- 
val period  which  they  praise  so  highly,  and  of  which  they 
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know  so  little.  It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  detect  this 
miserable  affectation  of  a  spurious  Church  feeling.  It  may  all 
be  summed  up  in  a  pretended  admiration  of*'  the  saintly  George 
Herbert,"  of  monkish  rhymes,  and  Latin  hymns.  Should 
any  one  impose  upon  their  ignorance,  by  translating  and 
dressing  up  in  this  antique  guise,  one  of  Watts'  Church  lyrics, 
they  would  doubtless  regard  it  ^ith  the  same  rapture,  as  indeed 
a  most  precious  relic  of  the  purest  catholicity.  But  this  sen- 
timentality is  as  heartless  as  the  system  of  ^hich  it  is  the 
ofispring.  There  is  more  real  Church  feeling  in  the  hymns 
of  Wesley  and  Watts,  than  in  all  the  cold  cathedral  strains 
of  the  school  to  which  we  refer.  One  sound  from  the  true 
lyre  of  Darid,  eveh  although  it  may  come  to  us  through  the  old 
Scottish  version,  is  worth  it  all.  How  indeed  could  there  be 
any  true  emotion  at  the  mention  of  Christ's  kingdom,  among 
such  as  would  unchurch  the  most  evangelical  portions  of 
Christendom  ?  What  Church  feeling  is  that,  which  embraces 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  and  even  Abyssinia,  whilst  it  regards 
as  heathen,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  and  New  England  ? 
Deficient  as  we  may  be  in  reverence  for  the  true  idea  of  a 
visible  catholicity,  and  however  much  it  may  be  marred  by 
opposing  sectarian  sympathies,  still,  we  do  believe,  the  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  denominations  do  really  possess  a  Church 
feeling,  more  pure  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  existing  among 
those  who  denounce  them  as  schismatics — and  that,  too,  not 
in  regard,  merely,  to  the  invisible  or  spiritual  kingdom,  but  to 
the  visible  community  of  professing  Christians.  We  believe 
that  the  bare  mention  or  thought  of  this  visible  kingdom,  as 
distinguished  from  a  visible  world  in  deadly  opposition  to  it, 
calls  forth  amoncr  them  a  warmer  emotion  than  is  ever  known 
at  Rome  or  Oxford.  What  cathedral  poet  has  ever  set  forth 
this  attachment  in  strains  so  fervent  and  affectionate  as  those 
of  the  noble  Puritan  hymn  : 

I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord, 

The  house  of  thine  abode ; 
The  church  our  bleet  Redeemer  bought 

With  his  own  precious  blood. 
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I  love  thy  Church,  O  God  ! 

Her  walls  before  thee  stand; 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye, 

And  graven  on  thy  hand. 

The  spirit  with  which  these  precious  words  have  been  often 
sung  in  the  Methodist  conference,  or  Presbyterian  prayer 
meeting,  or  Puritan  meeting-house,  may  well  be  compared, 
in  respect  to  purity  and  truth,  with  any  that  was  ever  exhibited 
in  the  Gothic  temple,  though  aided  by  the  lyre  of  Herbert  or 
of  Keble.  High  Churchmen,  in  whose  psalmody  this  hymn 
is  a  special  favorite,  as  one  peculiarly  their  own,  have  been 
known  to  express  great  surprise,  when  told  of  its  Puritan 
origin.  They  might  well  imagine,  however,  that  the  third 
stanza,  at  least,  came  from  warmer  and  more  Catholic  hearts 
than  their  own — 

If  e'er  to  bless  thy  sons, 
My  voice  or  hands  deny — 

With  what  feeling,  or  rather  with  what  want  of  all  feeling, 
must  they  sing  this  solemn  imprecating  strain,  when  they  call 
to  mind,  how  many  precious  members  of  the  Redeemer's  body 
their  narrow  schismatical  spirit  would  consign  to  uncovenanted 
mercies.  A  true  churchman  would  feel,  that  even  to  harbor 
the  thought  is  enough  to  put  his  soul  in  peril.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply in  reference  to  the  spirimal  or  invisible  that  these  verses 
are  such  favorites  with  all  truly  evangelical  souls.  They  love 
no  less  those  parts  that  refer  to  the  visible  arrangement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  visible  order  of  his  house — 

Beyond  my  highest  joy, 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  conimunion,  solemn  vows, 

Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ancient  declaration — "  Give 
roe  the  making  of  a  people's  ballads,  and  let  any  one  else 
make  their  laws."     It  is  applicable,  in  its  fullest  sense,  to  the 
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songs  and  hymns  of  the  Church.  There  is  little  danger  of 
error  when  these  are  orthodox  in  sentiment  and  in  feeling. 
Rigid  as  is  our  Calvinism,  we  have  no  fears  that  the  Armin- 
ianism  of  our  Methodist  brethren  will  greatly  mar  their  attach- 
ment to  the  **  doctrines  of  grace,"  as  long  as  they  are  fond  of 
hymns,  so  full  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  bleeding 
sacrifice,  the  justifying  righteousness,  the  incarnation,  the  in- 
tercession, the  affiliation  or  adoption,  and  the  life,  as  that  favor- 
ite one^  commencing — 

Arise,  my  soul,  arise, 
Shake  off  thy  guilty  fears. 

Neither  can  we  believe,  that  the  true  Church'  feeling,  how- 
ever impeded  in  its  flow,  will  ever  become  extinct  among 
those  who  delight  in  Watts'  plain  yet  beautiful  version  of  the 
87th  Psalm— 

God  in  his  earthly  temple  lays 
Foundations  for  his  Heavenly  praise. 
He  likes  the  tenis  of  Jacob  well, 
But  still  in  Zion  loves  to  dwell. 

That  most  precious  word,  Zion  ! — so  long  consecrated  as  a 
memorial  of  the  visible  congregation  of  the  faithful — from 
what  hearts  does  it  come  forth  with  the  warmest  gush  of  feel- 
ing ?  Who  speak  with  the  most  affectionate  tenderness  of 
"  the  City  of  our  God  ?" 

Thou  City  of  our  God  below; 

Thy  fame  shall  Tyre  and  Egypt  know. 

Where  is  such  language  most  a  favorite— we  mean,  among  the 
laity,  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  no  pro« 
fessional  dialect?  Is  it  at  St.  Paul's, or  St.  John's,  or  Trinity, 
or  in  the  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  session  or  conference 
room  ?  We  ask  DOt  who  are  most  fond  of  the  phrase,  ''  Holy 
Mother,"  but  who  do  really  speak  with  the  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  interest,  of  the  Church,  as  the  true  birth-place  of 
foula. — 
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Egypt,  and  Tyre,  and  Greek,  and  Jew, 

Shall  there  begin  their  live$  anew. 

Angels  and  men  shall  join  to  sing,  .   J 

The  hill  where  living  water*  spring. 

When  God  makes  up  his  last  account, 

Of  natives  in  his  Holy  Mount, 

'  Twill  be  an  honor  to  appear, 

As  one  new-born  and  nourished  there. 

Amid  all  the  false  reasoniog,  and  cant,  and  quackish  de- 
clamation that  have  been  charged  upon  our  religious  anniver- 
sary meetings — in  these  very  hotbeds,  as  some  would  style 
them,  of  Ultra-Protestantism,  and  wliere,  too,  at  times,  some 
of  the  most  unchurchly  dogmas  are  said  to  be  put  forth-— even 
here,  we  6rmly  believe^  there  is  manifested  more  real  love  to 
the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  its  purest  and  most  enlarged 
sense,  than  in  those  assemblies  where  the  first  and  last  word 
is  ever,  the  Church,  but  where  its  meaning  is  limited  to  the 
roost  narrow  acceptation, — hardly  embracing  even  the  laity 
of  such  exclusively  Church-like  sects. 

And  so  also  in  respect  to  what  is  styled  the  Church's  vis- 
ibility, the  Evangelical  Protestant  bodies  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  those  who  imagine  themselves  the  almost  exclusive 
maintainers  of  the  dogma.  The  language  of  some  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  this  visibility  depended  upon  the  size  of  a 
Cathedral,  the  height  of  a  spire,  the  extent  of  an  organ,  or  the 
number  of  open  visible  baptisms,  confirmations,  &c.  At  least, 
we  might  draw  this  inference  from  the  statistical  reports  of  some 
ecclesiastical  bddies.  Now  certainly  we  need  not  run  to  this 
most  narrow  extreme  of  what  may  be  styled,  a  visiial  visi- 
biliti/y  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  followers  of  Fox  and  Penn. 
There  certainly  is  a  visible^  Church,  in  distinction  from  the 
purely  spiritual  communion  which  comprises  only  the  true 
elect  of  God,  but  this,  we  conceive,  is  to  be  measured  by  a 
standard  far  different  from  that  above  mentioned.  It  must,  it 
is  true,  be  visible  in  the  sense  of  an  outwardly  organized  body, 
with  a  visible  authority,  and  a  visible  discipline ;  but  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  Church's  true  visibility  is  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  world.     Christ's  kingdom  is  likened  unto  a  city  set 
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on  a  hill.  This,  tben,  b  its  most  real  and  highest  visibility ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  EFaogelical  Protestant  bodies  may, 
with  great  advantage^  be  compared  with  those  by  whom  they 
are  despised  as  mere  echoole  of  rationalising  lecturers. 

The  world  never  errs  in  this.  It  has  an  instinctive  per<« 
eeption  where  Christ*s  Icingdom  is  to  be  found.  It  seldom,  if 
ever,  fails  to  determine  aright  the  position  of  its  hated  adver- 
sary* It  never  fails  to  see  the  really  visible  Church.  Now 
what  bodies  can  best  abide  this  test  ?  What  Churches  stand 
Out  in  boldest  relief,  and  in  most  vbible  contrast  with  the 
world)  and  which  are  most  in  favor  with  Christ's  enemy  ? 
What  side  is  instinctively  tsdcen,  when  the  contest  waxes 
warm  against  evangelical  truth?  In  short,  to  make  our 
B&eaning  plain,  if  worldliness  and  infidelity  were  compelled  to 
choose,  would  they  take  sides  with  Rome  and  Oxford,  or  with 
those  Churches  which  honor  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  the  Synod 
of  Dort  ?  Which  has  the  most  awe  for  the  carnal  mind — 
penance  and  asceticism,  with  all  their  alleged  sanctity,  or  the 
soul-troubling  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  with  all 
its  alleged  tendency  to  licentbusness  ?  Which  fills  the  sen- 
sualist, the  worldling,  or  the^  infidd,  with  the  most  alarm  ? 
Which  jmost  wrings  the  conscience  ?  Which  most  compels 
the  sinner  to  think  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  his  own  deprav- 
ity, and  his  own  utterly  lost  condition  ? 

Again,  amohg  what  denominations  do  the  phrases  ''  ad- 
mission into  the  Chuich,"  ''  members  of  the  Church,"  etc., 
have  the  deepest  significance  ?  When  it  is  said  of  a  certain 
one,  He  has  '^joined  the  Church,"  what  Churches  are  imme* 
diately  suggested  lo  the  mind  ?  Is  it  that  sect  which  is  ever 
loudest  in  the  use  of  the  word,  as  though  it  were  its  own  pe- 
culiar property  ?     Let  experience  judge  and  answer. 

We  tUnk  that  Prof.  S.  has  not  done  full  justice,  in  this 
Kspect,  to  some  of  the  principal  evangelical  bodies.  The 
Puritans  of  New  England,  he  regards  as  having  possessed 
less  Church  feeHog  than  some  other  denominations.  Their 
pacttltar  relation  to  an  oppressing  hierarchy,  may  have  led 
thmn  iBto  the  opponte  extreme,  as  fiur  as  the  mere  Church 
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dogma  was  concerned.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  feelings 
where  has  it  been  in  more  vigorous  exercise,  than  among  the 
early  congregations  of  New-fingland  ?  In  true  love  for 
Christ's  visible  kingdom,  in  warm  attachment,  not  only  to 
their  own  Zion,  but  to  the  Israel  of  God,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  the  rigid 
worshipper  in  the  meeting-house,  may  fearlessly  be  compared 
with  the  disciples  of  Laud,  the  Church  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, or  the  narrow  Nonjurors.  Nowhere  was  there  a  more 
scrupulous  care  for  the  visible  order  of  God's  house,  and 
among  no  people  was  there  a  more  decided  opposition  to  that 
false  spiritualism,  which  despises  all  external  order,  rites,  and 
ordinances.  No  people  ever  made  more  of  the  Church,  as 
the  very  soul  of  the  commonwealth,  the  grand  director  of 
individual,  domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  Their  love  for 
their  plain  external  order,  and  their  most  anxious  solicitude 
ibr  its  pure  transmission  to  posterity,  were  great  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  Read  their  hymns,  their  devo- 
tional exercises,  especially  those  pertaining  to  days  of  thanks- 
giving, or  fasting  and  humiliation  ;  enter  into  the  soul  of  their 
worship,  and  then  judge,  whether  from  cathedral  or  meeting- 
house went  up  the  holiest  songs  in  praise  of  Zion,  the  most 
fervent  prayers  for  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  earth,  or  the 
purest  remembrances  of  the  city  of  our  God. 

Again,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  how  will  the 
Church  of  John  Knox  compare  with  that  which  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth established  in  opposition  to  the  piety,  the  martyr-zeal, 
aye,  as  we  are  borne  out  by  history,  too,  in  saying,  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  ?  The  latter  has 
ever  put  forth  the  most  high-sounding  claims  to  Church  au- 
thority. She  has  talked  much  of  the  keys,  and  of  binding 
and  loosing.  She  has  been  full  of  poetical  sentiment  respect- 
ing Holy  Mother, — a  term  which,  even  in  condemnation  of 
its  abuse,  we  would  use  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence.  She  has 
professed  to  be  the  very  model  of  a  true,  and  of  course,  a 
pure  Church,  driving  from  her  all  the  profane,  or  else  trans- 
forming them,  through  her  inherent  store  of  grace,  into  regen- 
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erate  Christians.  But  with  all  these  magnificent  pretensions, 
what  discipline  has  she  ever  exercised  ?  What  has  she  ever 
bound  or  loosed  ?  Compare  her  in  this  respect  with  her  plain 
and  despised  sister  of  Scotland.  Which  has  really  and  truly 
been  the  most  Church-like  in  this  vital  matter  of  discipline 
and  authority  ?  Can  any  one  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  an- 
swer? 

In  respect  to  teaching,  too,  bow  stands  the  comparison  ? 
For  centuries  has  the  one  been  loud  in  the  assertion  of  this 
claim.  She  has  assumed  to  be  '^  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the 
truth."  The  people  were  to  receive  the  law  at  her  hands. 
They  were  to  have  no  other  faith  but  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
The  priest's  lips  alone  were  to  teach  knowledge.  And  yet 
the  greater  part  of  her  instruction  has  consisted  in  the  con- 
stant and  stale  assertion  of  this  single  dogma.  The  exercise 
of  her  boasted  Church  authority  has  exhausted  itself  in  the 
continual  putting  forth  of  a  claim  to  such  authority.  What 
has  she  really  taught  in  comparison  with  her  despised  and  mo- 
dest neighbor  ?  We  would  not  at  all  undervalue  the  labors 
of  the  great  divines  and  scholars  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  as  regards  the  faithful  and  persevering  instruction  of 
the  common  people  in  evangelical  truth,  how  will  she 
compare  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  The  latter,  although 
she  has  had  but  little  to  say  about  her  authority,  or  exclusive 
right  to  control  the  faith,  has  been,  most  eminently,  a  teach" 
ing  Church.  Nowhere  has  catechetical  instruction  been 
ever  so  systematically,  so  thoroughly,  and  so  universally  car- 
ried on.  Her  bishops  have  indeed  been  pastors.  For  gene- 
rations have  they  fed  the  sheep  and  guarded  the  lambs,  in 
the  fields,  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  lowly  glens,  demand- 
ing no  reverence  for  the  Epis(!opal  stole,  or  submission  (o  any 
symbolical  Episcopal  crook.  In  the  English  Cathedral,  or  in 
'Uhe  village  Church,"  which  forms  so  charming  a  picture  in  the 
strains  of  some  of  our  shallow  sentimentalists,  there  has  doubt- 
less been  far  more  preaching  about  the  Church  and  her  tradi- 
tionary right  to  teach  ;  but  take  the  laity  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions, (for  this,  after  all,  is  the  best  test  of  true  churchman- 
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ship,)  and  in  which  do  we  find  the  roost  real  *  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Zion  of 
God,  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  as  distinguished  from  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness  ?  We  may  be  mistaken  on  this 
point,  yet  it  does  really  seem,  that  far  more  of  all  this,  in  its 
best  and  purest  state,  has  heretofore  existed  in  Scotland  and 
NeW'England,  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  or 
Cornwall.  But  what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  those  who  have 
been  for  ages  under  the  tradition-dispensing  hierarchy  of 
Sicily,  or  Sardinia,  or  who  have  sat  under  the  teaching  priest- 
hood of  Ireland,  or  Lower  Canada  ?  Do  they  form  Churches  of 
Christ  ?  With  all  their  imperfections,  corruptions,  ignorance, 
and  slavish  superstition  to  the  Romish  Antichrist,  we  dare  not 
deny  them  the  title*  What  then,  we  ask,  must  be  tbought  of 
that  Church  feeling  which  would  embrace  these  in  its  catho* 
licity,  wlulst  it  would  regard  as  outcasts  from  the  commoq* 
wealth  of  Israel  such  communions  as  those  of  Tholuck  and 
Hengstenberg,  of  Chalmers,  of  Elliot  and  Brainard  and 
Dwight  ?  Is  antichristian  too  harsh  a  term  to  apply  to  the 
spirit  which  gives  birth  to  such  a .  view  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  ?  Surely,  there  are  some  conclusions  which  iaevita* 
biy  disprove  the  premises  from  which  they  are  derived.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  succession  leads  fairly  to  such 
a  result,  then  b  the  doctrine  false.  To  a  sound  mind,  un- 
shackled by  invincible  prejudice,  no  other  argument  would  be* 
necessary.  At  least,  to  sustain  so  monstrous  a  conclusion, 
the  roost  express  declarations  of  Scripture  may  certainly  be 
required,  and  such  declarations,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
are  not  to  be  found. 

We  would  say  thus  much  for  the  past,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  present  state  of  our  Evangelical  Churches^  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  our  own  times  there  are, 
throughout  Protestant  chrbtendom,  some  grounds  for  the  alarm 
raised  by  Prof.  Scba£  Whilst  the  false  love  of  a  hierarchy, 
taking  the  guise  of  love  for  the  Church,  may  be  waxing 
stronger  in  some  bodies,  the  true  Church  feeling  is  decaying 
in  others,  where  it  once  was  cherished.    Especially  is  this 
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the  case  ia  our  own  land.     Here  there  is  every  appearance 
of  an  ecclesiastical   crisis.     The  Church   dogma,  and  the 
Church  feeling,  seem    both   destined  to  be  most   severely 
tested.     Almost  all  our  larger  Christian  bodies  have  been,  and 
are  yet,  to  some  extent,  representatives  of  national  Churches  in 
Europe.     The  Episcopal  may  certainly  be  so  considered. 
The  Presbyterian  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    * 
The  Dutch  Reformed  bears  the  same,  or  even  a  closer  rela- 
tion  to  her  mother  in   Holland.      The  German  Reformed 
derives  its  origin  and  its  life  from  the  Church  of  the  same 
name  in  Germany.     The  orthodox   Puritans,  also,  in  their 
varieties,  may  be  regarded  as  the  oftspring  of  the  Church 
of  England.      When  they  left  their    mother  country  they 
eould  hardly  be  said  to  occupy  the  position  of  dissenters. 
They  were  rather  a  party  in  the  national  congregation,  who 
had  deen  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  give  it  a  more  thoroughly 
reformed  character,  and  who  therefore  left  their  native  land  to 
avoid  becoming  dissenters,  and  that  they  might  realize,  on  a 
foreign  coast,  their  more  perfect  ecclesiastical  polity.     They 
parted  in  no  friendly  mood  from  the  Church  of  England,  and 
yet,  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  they  did  for  some  time  regard 
her  as  a  mother,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  charged  her 
with  being  a  harsh  parent.      The  origin  of  the  W^sleyan 
Methodists  is  well  known,  and  also,  the  fact  that  in  England 
they  never  regarded  ^themselves  as  wholly  sundered  from  the 
parent  stem.     In  this  way  may  be  traced  the  historical  stream 
of  life,  in  almost  all  its  branches.     There  has  been,  till  quite 
recently,  no  such  thing  known,  among  evangelical  denomi- 
nations, as  a  strictly  voluntary  society,  starting  up,  automa- 
ton-like, from  no  acknowledged  necessary  connection  with 
previous  Churches.     The  most  irregular  and  least  justifiable 
secessions,  came  out  as  bodies  deriving  their  ministry  and  their 
government  from  those  from  whom  they  separated.     Thus 
almost  all  our  ecclesiastical  organisms  have  had  a  natural, 
although,  in  some  respects,  an  irregular  growth  out  of  previous- 
ly existing  organisms,  which  in  like  manner  sprang  from  others, 
and  so  on,  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  Churches  planted  by 
the  Apostles.     In  this  way  the  continuity  of  life,  though  in- 
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jured,  and  sometimes  greatly  interrupted,  may  yet  be  said  to 
have  been  preserved. 

In  attaching  value  to  such  an  Apostolical  succession,  we 
are  only  following  a  feeling,  of  which,  as  we  have  contended, 
it  b  very  hard  for  any  Christian  wholly  to  divest  himself. 
There  have  heretofore  been  very  few  who  would  have  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  fact,  whether  the  society  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  possessed  this  continuity,  or  had  suddenly 
at  some  period  of  its  history,  commenced  an  automaton  course, 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  had  had  no  Christian  con- 
nection with  any  antecedent  organism. 

In  the  crisis,  however,  through  which  we  are  passing  in 
this  country,  this  is  actually  beginning  to  be  the  case.  Not 
only  are  there  new  bodies  continuing  separate  from  the  old, 
on  altogether  slight  and  inadequate  grounds,  but  there  are 
cases  arising  among  us  of  associations  in  the  strictest  sense 
voluntary — self-constituted,  claiming  no  continuous  derivation 
from  any  others,  and  although  calling  themselves  churches,  ac* 
knowledging  no  higher  obligation,  and  no  higher  life  for  their 
pretended  organisms,  than  avowedly  belong  to  a  temperance 
or  a  moral  reform  society. 

These  things  ought  to  show  us  whither  we  are  tending. 
Even  political  society  never  could  acknowledge  so  loose  and 
disorganizing  a  principle !  Surely,  then,  may  we  say,  that 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  developed  in  the  New  Testament — 
the  organism  of  that  society  to  which  such  sublime  epithets  are 
applied  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  '<  the  body  of 
Christ,"  and  through  which,  it  is  declared,  that  to  Principalities 
and  Powers  in  the  heavens  is  made  known  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God,  must  undoubtedly  be  something  more  than  what  it  is,  not 
unfrequently,  assumed  to  be,  even  among  such  as  are  in  other 
respects  comparatively  orthodox.  Most  certainly  it  must  be 
something  more  than  a  society  which  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  or 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  may  create  and  dissolve  when  they 
choose.  If  there  is, — ^and  who  can  read  the  New  Testament 
and  doubt  it  ? — one  universal  visible  Church,  in  distinction 
from  a  school,  or  schools  of  philosophy, — a  Church  most  dear 
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to  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the 
uoity  of  which  they  attached  the  utmost  importance,  then 
certainly  we  have  gone  too  far  in  this  country,  to  the  un«  . 
churchly  extreme.  If  there  are  such  things  as  schism,  and 
criminal  sectarianism,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  becoming 
guilty  of  them.  In  many  parts,  not  only  the  Church  dogma, 
but  also  the  Church  feeling,  is  almost  wholly  lost.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  sound  the  alarm, 
instead  of  charging  them  with  Romish  tendencies  for  so  doing. 

In  the  present  discourse,  Prof.  S.  does  not  pretend  to  as- 
sign, or  even  conjecture,  the  form  of  the  future  Church,  or  to 
point  out  the  mode  by  which  it  may  be  reached.  He  has 
little  confidenco  in  artificial  unions,  or  the  making  a  new  sect 
to  destroy  old  ones.  The  first  thing,  and  the  great  thing,  is 
to  attempt  to  revive  a  true  CImrch  feeling,  and  when  this  b 
warmly  cherished  in  every  department  of  our  broken  Zion, 
and  each  section  begins  to  feel  that  it  is  incomplete  and  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  true  life,  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  true 
church  relations,  (in  distinction  from  individual  toleration  and 
fellowship,)  with  other  Christian  bodies, — then  one  great  step 
towards  the  blessed  consummation  has  been  already  taken. 
When  the  heart  has  been  prepared,  God  may  provide  a  way. 
If,  in  a  case  so  difficult,  and  yet  so  important  to  the  highest 
interests  of  a  dying  world,  we  should  even  believe  that  He 
would  interfere  by  some  supernatural  display  of  the  power 
of  his  grace,  surely  it  could  not  be  charged  with  being 
any  irrational  superstition.  If  the  soil  be  prepared,  how  easy 
would  it  be  for  him  so  to  raise  the  spiritual  temperature,  by 
an  outpouring  of  ihe  Spirit  of  Kfe^  as  well  as  of  truthy  that  all 
sects,  not  even  leaving  out  of  the  estimate  the  arrogant  school 
of  Oxford,  or  the  subjects  of  Romish  tyranny,  should  melt 
and  flow  into  one  ! 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  bestow  as 
much  attention  as  we  could  wish,  upon  Dr.  Nevin's  concluding 
discourse  on  the  Catholic  unity  of  the  Church,  as  depending 
on  the  mystical  union  of  all  believers  with  Christ.  A  doc- 
trine to  which   this  name  was  applied,  was  certainly  most 
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strenuously  maintained  by  the  Reformers';  and  although  it  has 
in  a  measure  fallen  out  of  our  modem  theology,  still  we  have 
reason  to  believei  that,  like  the  Church  principle,  it  enters 
largely  into  the  feelings  of  all  true  Christians ;  denoting  in  fact 
their  very  life,  although  as  a  speculative  dogma  but  little  ap- 
prehended, and  in  many  cases  even  denied.  It  certainly  is 
acknowledged,  in  most  of  our  Protestant  standards,  and  by 
our  highest  Protestant  authorities.  The  great  name  of  Cal- 
vin would  alone  be  sufficient  to  defend  any  one  from  heresy 
who  should  maintain  it.  But  we  would  not  rest  here.  Be- 
yond all  question,  to  our  mind,  a  doctrine  of  a  more  intimate 
union  to  Christ  than  is  maintained  by  many,  or  even  most 
Protestants,  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  it,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Nevin  in  believing,  shall  we  find  that  great 
peculiarity  of  Christianity,  which  formed  the  true  unity  of 
the  primitive  Church,  as  it  will  also  be  the  uniting  life  of  the 
Church  of  the  latter  days.  Forced  and  artificial  Christian 
unbns  have  only  multiplied  instead  of  destroying  sects.  Be*» 
nevolent  societies,  although  they  spring  out  of  a  still  existing 
churchly  and  catholic  feeling,  do  yet  tend  to  injure-  the 
Church,  by  superseding  its  proper  organization.  It  seems 
impossible,  also,  to  devise  any  system  of  truth,  be  it  more  or 
lessstringenr,  or  more  or  less  liberal,  in  the  reception  of  which, 
as  the  only  bond,  the  different  denominations  may  be  united. 
As  long 'as  Christianity  is  thus  regarded  as  a  philosophy  or 
system  of  truths,  and  nothing  more  (for  we  really  cannot  per- 
ceive the  ground  of  distinction  which  Prof.  Tappan  makes 
between  them,)*  so  long  the  differences  and  separations  will 
remain  among  all  those  who  have  discovered  the  worthless- 
ness  of  that  unity,  which  depends  solely  oh  an  external  hie- 
rarchical succession.  Here  we  have  the  two  great  extremes. 
The  Papist  and  the  Oxfordite,  who  are  near  enough  in  this 
respect  Jo  be  classed  together,  rely  upon  this  external  or  ritual 
unity.      The   rationalizing  Protestant  looks  to  what  he  is 


*  We  refer  to  an  article,  written  in  an  admirable  spirit  in  the  preeeding 
No.  of  the  Repository. 
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pleased  to  deaominate,  a  spiritual  unity  arising  from  agreement 
in  doctrine.     If  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  life — in  distinc* 
tion  both  from  truth  and  external  order — does  indeed  consti-' 
tnte  the  true  uniting  power,  then  both  the  other  extremes,  when 
held  by  themselves,  are  alike  systems  of  rationalism — whether 
it  is  manifested  in  the  Papacy,  or  in  the  Episcopal  succession 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  in  the  two  forms  of  liberal,  or  specula- 
tively orthodox  .  Protestantism,  on   the  other.      It  may  be 
asked  however,— What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  life  but  a  dog* 
ma,  and  if  so,  what  uniting  power  has  it  more  than  any  other 
speculative  truth  ?     The  objection  is  plausible,  and  yet,  we 
think,  there  is  something  in  this,  even  as  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect alone,  which  tends  more  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
than  any  other.     As  an  actual  life,  however,  in  the   soul, 
not  only  felt  but  acknowledged,  it  must  transcend  any  mere 
influence  of  truth,  as  truth,  of  however  solemn  and  holy  a  na- 
ture it  may  foe  thought  to  be.     It  is  admitted,  of  course,  by 
all  serious  minds,  that  no  other  agent  but  the  Divine  Spirit 
can  be  ever  expected  to  perform  this  work  of  healing  the 
Church ;  but  will  it  not  be  by  a  revival  of  that  feeling,  so 
prominent  in  the  primitive  age,  that  between  Christ  and  every 
Christian  there  is  a  real  union,  and,  of  course,  that  all  Chris- 
tians hold  to  each  other  the  relation  of  real  and  not  merely 
6gurative  or  moral  brotherhood, — a  brotherhood  as  intimate,  if 
not  more  so,  than  any  natural  affinity,  because  they  all  liffe  one 
common  lifCy  in  distinction  from  maintaining  common  tnUhty 
or  thinking  common  thoughts^  or  possessing  common  feelir^s  1 
Whoever  examines  carefully  the  writings  of  the  earliest 
Christian  Fathers,  must  be  struck  with  their  sudden  departure 
on  some  points,  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,^ 
especially  as  regards  the  authority  of  the  ministry,  and  an  ap- 
proach, to  say  the  least,  to  the  doctrine  of  a  mediating  priest- 
hood.    Between  the  liberal  Paul  and  the  rigid  Ignatius,  there 
would  seem  to  be,  in  this  respect,  the  lapse  of  ages.     The 
difference  is  still  greater,  and  grows  continually  greater,  in 
subsequent  writers.     So  also  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  we  cannot  resist  the  belief,  that 
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here  also  there  was  a  departure  which  began  to  take  place 
at  a  very  early  day.  It  seems  to  have  suffered  a  sudden 
eclipse,  and  uot  to  have  emerged  again  in  its  original  bright- 
ness, until  the  time  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  We  feel 
certain  that  the  language  and  spirit  of  our  Reformers  on  ibis 
subject  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  Paul,  than  the 
style  of  those  who  lived  but  one  or  two  centuries  after  him. 
The  transition  is  certainly  much  easier  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  or  the  Galatians,  to  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  Luther's 
Sermons,  than  to  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian,  and  even  Augustine  himself. 

In  respect,  however,  to  another  topic,  we  are  compelled 
to  draw  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse.  One  great  drffer*- 
ence  between  them  and  our  modern  Protestant  theology  is 
found  in  this  very  doctrine  of  the  mystical  union.  The  earli- 
est Fathers  are  full  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  pervading  spirit 
of  all  their  writings.  We  meet  with  it  in  every  aspect  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Its  martyrs  proclaim  it  at  the  stake.  The 
profane  world  around  them  stand  amazed  at  a  doctrine  so 
wonderful  and  so  new.  Such  godless  scoffers  as  Lucian  and 
Celsus  represent  it  as  one  of  their  absurd  and  incomprehensi- 
ble dogmas.  The  Christians,  says  one,  believe  that  Christ 
lives  in  them,  and  that  they  literally  carry  their  God  within 
their  hearts.  We  may  regard  this  as  6gurative,  but  even  on 
this  supposition,  it  betokens  an  opinion  with  which  the  Church, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  now  familiar.  Our  present  speculative 
mode  of  viewing  the  relation  between  Christ  and  his  people, 
would  certainly  have  given  origin  to  no  such  expressions,  and 
no  such  figurative  language. 

Here,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the  Bible — it  may  be 
with  the  expectation,  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  of  find- 
ing the  language  of  the  Scriptures  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas — the  case  is  wholly  reversed.  On  this  point  the 
early  Fathers  are  the  Bible  Christians.  The  ancient  position 
of  the  Church  seems,  prima  facie,  warranted  by  the  language 
.of  the  New  Testament,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There 
is  the  same  abundance  of  scriptural  support  that  we  find  for 
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our  favorite  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Not  more  coro- 
inon  is  it  for  Paul  to  speak  of  our  being  saved  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  than  of  our  being  in  Christ.  He  says  that  '<  we 
are  members  of  his  body y  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones" 
Most  wonderful  language  truly  !  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ, 
he  says,  speaking  of  himself.  Again,  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ. — There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  those  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus. — Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. — 
When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear. —  Ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ. — Those  who  sleep  in  Christ. — Know  ye  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  unless  ye  be  reprobate. — I  live,  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me.-^For  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. — Bi 
heavenly  places  in  Christ. —  Christ  formed  in  the  soul  the 
hope  of  glory.  Most  strange  language  this !  Can  we  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  roust  contain  some  most  wonderful  truth, 
whatever  that  truth  may  be  ?  How  utterly  absurd,  exclaims 
an  interpreter  of  the  McKnight  school,  to  think  of  finding 
any  mystery  here  !  How  can  any  rational  mind  be  misled 
by  language  so  clearly  figurative!  '£>  XQtati^  most  evi- 
dently means  simply  a  Christian,  a  follower  of  Christ.  How 
natural  is  it,  we  reply,  when  one  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  a  certain  mode  of  interpretation,  to  regard  any  other  sense, 
even  although  it  should  be  really  the  most  obvious,  as  fanci^ 
ful.  Is  this  language  figurative?  So  also  says  the  liberal 
Christian  of  all  such  expressions,  as,  We  are  saved  by  his  blood 
— Be  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  us — He  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins — He  bore  our  sins  in  his  oton  body  on  the  tree — 
The  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
In  the  same  category,  also,  he  places  these  most  important 
texts — The  Word  was  God — The  Word  was  made  fUsh — 
I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me — As  thou,  Father, 
att  in  me  and  I  in  thee — I  in  them  and  thou  in  me.  All 
these,  he  contends,  are  most  undoubtedly  figurative,  especially 
the  first  class,  which  are  most  evidently  derived  from  the 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Thus  the  Trinity,  the  Incar* 
nation,  and  the  Atonement,  are  at  once  resolved  into  tropes 
and  figures.     Our  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification 
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by  Faith,  is  explained  away  into  one  of  the  plainest  elements 
of  natural  religion.  In  regard  to  the  atonement,  there  is 
really  more  plausibility  in  this  6gurative  theory,  because  there 
might  be  said  to  be  a  previous  foundation  for  such  roetaphori* 
cal  expressions,  in  the  superseded  Mosaic  dispensation.  In 
the  6ther  case,  however,  which  we  are  now  considering,  the 
language  is  entirely  new.  No  such  usus  loquendi  had  been 
ever  before  employed  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  foreign 
to  any  previous  system  of  religion.  It  was  utterly  unknown 
both  to  philosophy  and  theology.  In  short,  there  can  be  found 
no  foundation  or  preparation  forBgures  of  so  strange  a  kind,  in 
any  previous  style  or  language  the  world  had  ever  known. 
The  relation  between  priest  and  people,  between  mediator 
and  the  objects  of  his  mediation,  between  teacher  and  taught, 
between  a  master  and  his  disciples,  between  the  propounder 
of  any  inspired  or  uninspired  system  of  truth  and  his  follow- 
ers, had  never  before  been  conveyed  by  these  or  any  similar 
terms.  The  expression,  in  Moses,  would  have  seemed  as 
strange  to  the  Jew,  as  in  Socrates  to  the  Greek.  This  mode 
of  speech,  then,  is  altogether  new.  It  meets  us,  for  the  6rst  time, 
in  some  of  the  declarations  of  our  Lord,  and  then  the  Apostles, 
and  especially  Paul,  are  full  of  it.  In  fact,  could  we  read 
the  Bible,  divested  of  those  modem  impressions  through 
which  these  terms,  in  a  great  measure,  lose  their  force,  we 
would  be  astonished  at  their  frequency  and  the  strange  signifi- 
cance of  the  relations  in  which  they  are  found.  How  many 
passages,  too,  which  are  now  regarded  as  having  no  p^eculiar 
emphasis,  would  mount  up  to  a  spirituality  and  a  sublimity  of 
meaning  unconceived  before  !  This  style  of  speech  forms  a 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  Paul,  in  respect  not  only  to  his 
doctrinal  language,  but  also  to  that  of  his  own  Christian  ex- 
perience. It  seems  to  be  all  summed  up  in  this — He  is  no 
longer  Saul  of  Tarsus,  but  "  A  man  in  Christ:^*  '  In  Christ 
Jesus  old  things  had  literally  passed  away,  and  all  things  had 
become  new.  He  seems,  in  some  sense,  to  have  regarded 
himself  as  having  lost  his  former  humanity,  and  as  having 
become  identified  with  the  Saviour.     He  had  put  off  the  old 
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Adam,  and  piit  on  the  new  man  created  in  Christ  Jesus.  He 
was  crucified  with  Christ — dead  with  Christ — risen  with 
Christ — justified,  not  simply  fty,  but  in  Christ — Swaw&ii^  iv 

Almost  all  language  is  more  or  less  metaphorical.  There 
may  have  been  figure  in  these  expressions,  and  there  undoubt- 
edly was  as  far  as  they  imply  space  or  locality  :  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  early  Christians  and  Christian  writers  did 
connect  far  more  of  laterality  with  them  (if  there  can  be  de- 
grees in  the  word)  than  is  thought  of  by  most  modern  theolo- 
gians. Here  they  adhere  to  the  very  words  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  an  extent  which  wo  condemn  as  extravagant. 
On  ihis  point,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  they  occupy 
that  position  on  which  we  are  so  apt  to  pride  ourselves  as 
Protestants.  They  are  the  sober  and  literal  interpreters ;  we 
are  the  allegorizers.  They  are  the  Bible  Christians ;  we  ra- 
tionalize and  rest  on  our  Protestant  tntditions.  This  language 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  primitive 
Church,  as  to  throw  in  the  shade  the  other  great  doctrine  of 
forensic  justification,  which  is  so  iptimately  connected  with 
it.  The  Reformation  corrected  that  extreme,  but  we  want 
now  again-  revived  the  ancient  doctrine,  to  bring  the  pendu- 
lum back  to  it3  true  and  impartial  position.  We  may  even 
suppose  the  language  to  be,  and  it  doubtless  is,  in  some 
respects  metaphorical ;  and  yet  it  is  bard  to  resist  the  im* 
preasioo,  that  so  remarkable  a  phraseology  must  symbolize 
something  deeper  than  is  implied  simply  in  a  moral  union,  to 
whatever  elevation  we  may  carry  the  idea*-or,  in.  other  words, 
a  union  merely  of  external  relations,  whether  as  mediator,  re- 
deemer, or  teacher.  We  may  adopt  the  highest  or  low^t  view 
of  such  external  relation  ;  yet  Christianity  still  remains  to  us 
only  a  system  of  trath,^-whether  that  system  ineludes  all  that 
is  generally  eiabcaced  under  what  is  styledihe  most  rigid  or- 
thodoxy, or  the  most  remote  extreme  of  rationalizing  liberalism. 

The  degreea,  in  this  respect,  seem  not  to  affect  the  posi- 
tion. The  lerm  rationalisnir  inay  be  applied  to  any  view 
which  thus  regards  Christianity  as  nothing  more  than  a  system 
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of  truth,  however  high  or  however  low  those  truths  may  be. 
This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  use  of  the  word/but  we  know  not 
where  else  to  stop  short  in  its  application.     We  are  aware 
that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  antithesis  of  supernatu- 
ralism ;  but  we  may  certainly  rationalize  about  supernatural 
events.     We  may  fancy  or  even  construct,  a  science  of  mira** 
cles.     According,  however,  to  that  use  of  the  word  which  we 
have  adopted,  the  lowest  in  the  rationalizing  scale  might  re- 
gard Christianity  as  the  religion  of  nature,  which  Christ  meant 
merely  to  confirm  by  his  teaching.     The  Pelagian  prefers  a 
somewhat  higher  scheme,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  incarna- 
tion, tlie  trinity,  and  something  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to 
an  atonement.     It  is,  however,  truth,  which  the  human  powers 
alone  in   their  natural  state  may  rightly  appreciate— truth, 
which  by  its  own  native  influence,  may  convert  the  soul  and 
make  a  man  a  Christian.     Another  party  rises  a  little  higher. 
It  is  still  truth,  all  truth  ;  but   then  a  Divine  influence  is  ne- 
cessary to  present  this  truth  and  make  it  efFectire.     It  is  the 
soul  under  the  influence  of  truth  ;  whether  communicated  by 
a  human  or  a  Divine  agent,  makes,  in  this  respect,  no  differ- 
ence.    Another  talks  of  the  Spirit  giving  power  to  truth.     All 
that  we  can  say  of  this  is,  that  we  never  could  comprehend 
what  was  meant  by  it.      It  far  surpasses  in  obscurity  and 
mysticism  any  thing  it  was  ever  brought  to  explain.     Power 
imparted  to  the  truth,  aside  from  the  mind  on  which,  or  in 
which,  it  is  to  have  power ! — We  can  attach  no  meaning 
whatever  to  the  terms.     If  there  is  any  previous  change  in 
the  soul  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  truth,  it  must  be,  on  this 
system,  by  the  presentation  of  previous  truths  or  motives,  and 
these  again,  to  have  effect^  must  have  their  antecedents,  and 
80  back  ad  infinitum.     There  is  no  escape  from  this,  unless 
we  adopt  the  old  school  tenet,  which  we  hold  to  be  true  as 
far  as  it  goes,  namely,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  works  a  change 
in  the  very  being  of  the  soul,  or  in  other  words  acts  directly 
as  spirit  upon  spirit,  to  prepare  us  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
and  not  as  an  influence  operating  as  a  tnedium  itself,  or  through 
media. 
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But,  even  here,  in  whatever  way  Christianity  may  have 
lodged  in  the  soul,  or  the  soul  been  prepared  for  its  reception, 
it  remains  still  but  a  system  of  truth.  We  are  yet,  as  we 
humbly  conceive,  within  the  limits  of  rationalism,  although  it 
may  have  ascended  far  above  what  generally  bears  the  name. 
As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  we  may  say  Christ  is  our  Teacher, 
our  Prophet,  our  Redeemer,  our  Justifier,  but  it  does  not 
make  him  our  Life.  The  mind  may  be  changed  by  this  in- 
fluence, or  it  may  be  changed  to  prepare  it  for  its  reception ; 
still,  in  whatever  way  introduced,  salvation  is  to  it  only  the  pos- 
session, the  enjoyment,  or,  if  you  please,  the  most  spiritual 
contemplatibi>  of  certain  truths,  with  their  effects  upon  the 
actions,  the  purposes,  and  the  aSeciions. 

We  oontend  against  the  avowed  rationalist,  that  Christ  is 
the  Way  as  well  the  TVuth,  but  is  there  not  also  a  higher  and 
deeper  significance  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  also  the  Life,  in  a 
sense  equally  real — a  sense  distinct  and  independent  in  itself, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  others,  as  an  effect  or  an 
influence  proceeding  from  them  ?  I  am  the  Way  and  the 
Truth,  says  the  Saviour.  We  find  fault  with  the  Socinian  for 
confounding  what  appears  to  us  so  separate.  I  am  also  the 
Life,  says  Christ.  If  we  make  the  third  simply  an  effect  or 
an  influence  (tpin  the  others,  without  any  independent  reality 
of  its  awn,  on  what  principle  can  we  condemn  the  exegesis 
of  that  interpreter,  who  regards  the  second  as  only  another 
expression  for  the  first.  From  the  great  prominence  given  to 
the  Life,  especially  in  the  writings  of  John,  may  we  not  con- 
clude, that  if  they  are  dependent  as  cause  and  effect,  this  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place,  and  that  Jesus  becomes  our  effectual 
teacher,  and  our  real  atoning  sacrifice,  because  he  previously 
becomes  our  life.  The  mystical  union  which  we  believe  to 
be  taught  in  such  expressions,  would  not  be  the  result,  but  the 
ground  of  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  the  language  which  has  been  so 
largely  referred  to,  we  believe  to  be  this,-'-that  there  is  between 
Christ  and  the  believer,  not  merely  a  moral,  or  even  a  spirit- 
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ual  union  alone^  a$  this  latter  term  is  now  often  osed  in  dis- 
tinction from  real  and  actual,  but  a  real  union,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  term.  We  would  say,  a  physical  unicm,  had  not 
that  word  been  so  grossly  abused.  It  b,  in  other  words,  an  inters 
communion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  directly,  and  not  through  the 
media  of  truth,  or  in*flowings  of  something  which  is  neither 
truth  nor  spirit.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  union  of  nature  with 
nature;  by  which,  however  incomprehensible  the  process, 
Christ's  humanity  becomes  our  humanity,  in  as  true,  and  real, 
and  intimate  a  manner,  as  we  are  psychologically  and  anthro* 
pologically  united  to  Adam,  the  natural  bead  of  our  race,  from 
whom  all  our  natural  humanity  flows.  To  adopt  another 
mode  of  expression,  Christianity,  in  the  soul,  is  a  new  Life, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  the  meaning  of  which 
io  modern  theology  is  so  apt  to  evaporate  in  figures*  It  is 
something  below  exercbes,  emotions,  and  thoughts,  the  very 
Itfe  of  the  Redeemer,  living  in  all  the  redeemed  as,  *&  tt 
iroUoi^ — not  as  an  eiSfect  or  influence  of  truth,  or  of  some 
external  power,  but  as  an  absolute,  independent,  indwelling 
lifcj  as  real  as  that  old  life  which  was  im|)arted  to  Adam,  when 
he  lay  a  passive  and  lifeless  organbm  of  clay  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

There  b  a  great  difficulty  in  the  expression  of  clear  views 
on  thb  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  inveterate  habit  of  taking 
certain  terms  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Hence,  many  would 
seem  to  agree  with  the  above  statement,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  very  remote  from  the  meaning  intended. 
There  are  those  who  would  doubtless  say  amen  to  mtich  that 
has  been  set  forth.  We  bold,  say  they,  to  such  a  union,  and 
that  too  of  a  most  real  and  intimate  kind.  We  hold  that  the 
believer  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  that  Chrbt  dwelb  b  him. 
He  has  the  life  of  Christ.  Very  soon,  however,  those  who 
use  such  language,  as  though  they  felt  conscious  that  they 
may  have  gone  too  far  into  mysticism,  will  begm  to  qualify 
it.  '<  By  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ,"  says  one  in  re* 
viewing  Dr.  Nevin,  <<  is  meant  only  the  grace  and  spirit  of 
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God."     "  Christ  is  in  us  by  his  spirit  which  he  has  given  us," 
says  the  same  writer.*     "  He  is  the  second  Adam,  who  came 
to  restore  us  after  the  image  and  likeness  lost  in  the  fall."     <<  It 
is  the  same  spiritual  condition,  as  that  from  which  we  fell, 
only  it  is  through  Christ,  and  by  the  operation  of  his  spirit." 
<'  Thufl  we  are  his  workmanship  just  as  distinct  as  the  vessel 
and  the  potter."     The  Scripture,  however,  says,  we  are  cre- 
ated in  him,  and  the  figure  of  the  clay  and  the  potter  is  applied 
in  a  totally  different  manner.     In  reference  to  the  above 
explanation,  the  same  writer  says,  '<  Here  is  no  confusion." 
He  means  that  all  is  plain  and  intelligible:  there  is  no  mysti- 
cism.    The  remark,  however,  only  shows  the  power  of  long 
and  inveterate  associations.      It  is  just  the  objection   that 
another  mind  would  make,  that  these  expressions  convey  no 
idea  whatever,  whereas  the  doctrine  of  a  real  indwelling  Life 
which  is  the  life  of  Christ,  although  incomprehensible  as  to 
the  manner,  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  simple  as  a  fact  for 
the  apprehension.     The  others  present  to  the  mind  nothing 
definite  or  easily  conceived  of  even  as  facts.     They  are  mere 
verbiage.     Subject  these  statements  to  a  strict  analysis,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  indicate  merely  a  communion  of  feeling-— 
or  rather  of  similar  feeling— of  thought,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
truth.     It  is  after  all  an  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  that  term,  instead  of  an  abiding  indwelling  of 
a  permanent  hypostasis.     Some  talk  of  germs  and  principles, 
but  what  do  they  mean  ?     We  certainly  have  a  right  to  ask 
this  of  those  who  cry  out  so  much  against  Germanism  and 
mysticism,  and  imagine  that  because  they  have  long  had  their 
ears  habituated  to  certain  combinations  of  words,  they  must 
necessarily  have  a  definite  sense,  whether  they  can  explain  it 
or  not.     We  would  just  reverse  the  writer's  declaratioir,  and 
say — here  all  is  confusion.     These  expressions,  unsupported 
by  something  else,  mean  nothing,  or  they  only  serve  to  cover 


*  A  popular  commentator  on  John  xir.  17,  says  farther,  "  that  the  Spirit 
dwells  in  Christians  by  his  influences.'*  Are  these  inilaences  truth,  or  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  intervening  media  7 
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up  a  more  specious  kind  of  rationalism,  to  which  even  the 
Socinian  may  be  ready  to  declare  his  ex  animo  assent ;  for 
refine  as  we  may,  there  is  always  that  in  his  system,  to  which 
he  can  appropriately  apply  the  terms,  unless  they  are  taken 
out  of  his  grasp,  not  by  being  rejected,  but  by  being  connected 
with  something  to  which  bis  rationalism  can  make  no  appioacb. 

The  writer  to  whom  we  refer  is  alarmed  at  what  be 
regards  the  pantheistic,  or  rather,  as  he  probably  meant,  the 
anihropoiheistic  aspect  of  the  doctrine.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  make  the  charge,  when  any  one  teaches  that  the 
human  soul  is  so  united  to  Christ  as  to  lose  its  own  individual 
consciousness.  Until  this  is  done,  we  need  not  fear  to  use 
the  language  of  some  of  our  best  old  divines,  such  as  Howe, 
Baxter,  and  Owen.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  being 
one  with  Christ,  or  of  the  human  will  being  absorbed  in  the 
Divine,  and  that  too  without  fearof  being  justly  charged  with, 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  spiritual  annihilation.  Such  a  phi- 
losopher as  the  author  of  the  ^^  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous," 
would  teach  us  that  the  soul's  consciousness  of  being  in  Christ, 
and  of  having  one  life  with  him,  might  give  a  higher  sense  of 
a  more  glorious  and  blessed  individuality,  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  state  of  being.  What  would  those  who 
are  so  alarmed  at  pantheism  have  thought,  if  certain  expres- 
sions had  been  for  the  first  time  used  by  Prof.  Scbaff  and  Dr. 
Nevin,  instead  of  being  found  in  our  Bibles  ?  Paul  was  not 
afraid  of  saying  that  '^  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  are,"  or 
of  speaking  of  the  Church  as  ^'  being  the  fulness  of  him  that 
fiUeth  all  in  all,"  or  of  declaring  that  ^'our  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God."  Neither,  whilst  there  remained  in  him  the 
individual  consciousness  of  so  blessed  a  state,  was  he  afraid  of 
the  declaration,  Co5  dt\  ovx  hi  'EFQ,  fj  di  iv  sfiol  XPIZTO^r- 
1  live,  not  /,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me. 

We  wonder  not  that  those  who  deny  all  psychological 
unity  as  existing  between  us  and  Adam — who  regard  our 
spiritual  connection  with  him,  as  a  mere  consequence  which 
they  do  not  pretend  farther  to  define — who  deny  that  we  in- 
herit from  him  a  depraved  nature,  or  that  the  sin  of  the  first 
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man  is,  in  any  sense,  to  be  imputed  to  us,  or  regarded  as  ours 
— ^wbo,  in  other  Words,  have  almost  discarded  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  and  federal  headship  from  their  theology — we 
wonder  not,  that  such  should  see  nothing  but  irrational  mys- 
ticism in  the  tenet  in  question.  It  is,  however,  matter  of  very 
great  surprise,  that  those  who  rigidly  maintain  the  opposite 
view  in  all  these  points,  who  hold  to  a  real  onion  with  the 
first  man,  a  real  imputation  of  his  guilt  and  on  real  psycho- 
logical  grounds,  in  short,  a  real  traduction  from  him  of  our 
whole  natural  life  and  our  whole  natural  humanity  by  ordi* 
nary  generation, — it  is,  we  say,  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
such  should  break  the  Apostle's  analogy,  should  make  a  mere 
figure,  or,  at  most,  a  moral  influence  of  that  regeneration  by 
which  the  believer  is  really  transferred  to  a  new  life,  and  en* 
grafted  into  the  humanity  of  the  Second  Adam — the  Liord 
from  Heaven.  Both,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  explanation, 
may  utterly  transcend  our  highest  understandibg  ;  but  as  mat- 
ters of  fact,  we  cannot  see  why  the  one  should,  in  any  sense, 
be  regarded  as  more  figurative,  or  less  real  than  the  other.  If 
we  have  in  theology  one  sure  guide  beyond  all  others,  it  is 
this  favorite  parallel  which  the  Apostle  is  so  fond  of  instituting 
between  Christ  and  Adam.  If  original  sin  is  something  more 
than  the  following  or  the  '^  imitation  of  Adam  as  the  Pela* 
giant  do  vainly  talk,^^  then  regeneration,  union  to  Christ, 
being  in  Christ,  and  other  similar  expressions,  must  mean  far 
more  than  being  followers  of  Christ,  or  under  the  influence  of 
truths  revealed  by  his  teaching,  or  bejng  aflTected  by  his  death 
at  a  moral  display  of  the  Divine  justiecy*^-^!  in  short,  any 
external  relation,  however  high  or  supernatural  it  may  be 
conceived  to  be. 

We  are  reluctant  to  dwell  on  this,  because  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  doctrine,  if  true,  is  too  holy  for  dialectical 
definition  and  dispute.  It  shonld  be  approached  with  some- 
thin]^  of  that  awe  which  Calvin  manifests,  in  that  sublime 
introduction  to  the  chapter  of  his  Institutes  in  which  he  be- 
gins to  treat  of  Justification  by  Faith.*    The  reviewer  dis- 

*  CalYUi  Inttit.,  Let.  III.,  ch.  tu. 
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trusts  himself  and  his  own  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
truth.     It  is  perilous,  especially  in  relation  to  certain  themes^ 
to  talk  or  write  much  beyond  clear  and  distinct  experience. 
We  feel  that  we  should  put  the  shoes  from  off  our  feet,  for 
we  are  on  holy  ground.     No  doctrine  should  so  affect  the 
soul  as  this.     If,  indeed,  as  Christians,  we  hope  that  we  are 
really,  and  by  no  figure  of  speech,  united  to  Christ ; — if,  in 
the  awfully  mysterious  language  of  the  Apostle,  *^  we  arc 
members  of  hii  body,  of  his  fitsky  and  of  his  bones :" — as 
such  ^<  men  in  Christy'^  what  manner  of  persons  should  we 
be  in  all  conversation  and  godliness !     If  this  indeed  be  so, 
and  if  it  is  only  by  such  a  union  his  death  becomes  our  death, 
his  sufferings  our  sufferings,  and  his  righteousness  our  right- 
eousness,—if  thus  alone  we  are  justified  in  kirn — ^then  indeed 
must  this  infinitely  transcend  all  other  truths  of  theology  or 
philosophy.     In   reference  to  a  theme  so  high  and  holy,  we 
can  only  say.  The  good  Lord  pardon  us  if,  in  our  ignorance, 
<<  we  have  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 
We  cannot,  however,  help  feeling  that  defective  as  may  have 
been  our  experience-^and  we  often  fear  that  we  may  hold  the 
tenet  as  a  mere  speculation— it  is,  even  for  the  intellect,  that 
most  sublime  and  glorious  truth  which  harmonizes  all  theology. 
Great  difficulties,  on  some  doctrines,  arise  from  severing 
Christ  and  the  believer,  and  regarding  ttiem  as  in  a  mere 
outward  relation.     We  may  most  firmly  hold  to  the  central 
truth  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  or  satisfaction  offered  to  Divine 
Justice ;  but  what  an  aspect  does  it  assume  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  harmonizing  doctrine,  that  Christ  becomes 
one  with  the  soul  that  believes  on  him  ?     The  confusion  of 
ideas  respecting  that  cardinal  tenet,  the  imputation  of  the 
Redeemer's  righteousness,  and  all  the  futile  objections  that 
some  have  made  to  it,  as  involving,  in  their  absurd  concep* 
tionS,  a  transfer  of  personal  qualities,  vanish  at  once.     If  this 
view  be  correct,  then  there  is  no  arbitrary  or  unreal  imputa- 
tion of  what  is  not.     The  Redeemer's  righteousness  is  truly 
our  righteousness^  his  condemnation  our  condemnation,  his 
obedience  our  obedience  ;  for  all  this  is  asserted  in  saying  that 
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his  iih  is  our  life,  and  that  '^  this  our  life  is  bid  with  Christ  in 
God."  How  strong  too  the  assurance,  herein  derived,  for  the 
final  safety  of  all  who  have  once  become  united  to  Christ  by 
faith !  What  shall  ever  break  such  a  union  as  this  ?  We 
fear  hot  here  the  charge  of  antinomianism.  As  well  might 
we  suppose  Christ  himself  to  perish,  as  one  who  is  a  true  and 
living  member  of  his  '^  body,  yea,  of  his  bones  and  of  his 
flesh."  This  must  be  something  more  than  that  feeble  prin* 
ciple  of  life,  always  communicated,  as  some  say,  in  baptism, 
and  which,  in  most  cases,  like  the  spark  falling  upon  the 
water,  goes  out  as  soon  as  it  is  received.  There  is  no  longer 
any  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  What 
shall  separate  the  believer  from  his  life  7  As  Christ's  divine 
nature  is  united  to  that  of  the  Father,  so,  in  his  human  nature, 
is  he  united  to  his  disciples.  We  say  not,  that  the  union  is 
of  the  same  kind,  nor  of  the  same  strength,  nor  of  the  same 
extent ;  but  this  may  be  maintained,  that,  as  far  as  the  lanr 
guage  is  concerned,  as  is  the  one,  so  is  the  other— if  the  one 
is  simply  a  figure,  so  is  the  other ;  if  the  one  is  only  a  moral 
union,  so  is  the  other. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this,  because  we  believe,  with  Dr. 
Nevin,  that  here  is  to  be  found  the  true  ground  of  that 
churchly  feeling,  the  resuscitation  of  which  is  to  be  the  great 
cure  for  our  broken  and'  distracted  Zion,  There  can  be  no 
hope  that  any  system  of  truth,  as  mere  truth,  will  ever  effect 
this.  This  feeling  of  real  union  to  Christ's  humanity,  and  of 
real  brotherhood  in  respect  to  each  other,  bound  together 
the  Christians  of  the  primitive  church.  In  time,  however,  it 
was  suffered  to  become  itself  a  dogma,  instead  of  the  life  of 
all  other  truths ;  just  as  the  great  principle  of  the  reformers, 
justification  by  faith,  sunk  down,  in  time,  into  justification  by 
belief  in  justification  by  faith.  As  a  mere  dogma,  it  soon 
became  allied  to  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrine  of  a  priest- 
hood, through  which  alone,  it  was  believed,  the  life  of  Christ 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  soul,  and  any  true  union  with  him 
effected.  Along  with  this  came  the  profanation  of  that  sacra- 
ment, so  vitally  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  mystical 
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union.  Instead  of  being  regatded  as  a  sign  of  a  reality,*  or 
symbolical  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  all  believers,  or  of  the 
real  presence  of  bis  humanity  in  their  humanity,  it  was  made 
subservient  to  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  its  efficacy  was  held 
to  depend  on  certain  words  and  forms  of  consecration  uttered 
by  persons  in  a  certain  line  of  succession. 

No  doubt  the  administration  of  the  holy  Eucharist  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  those  who  exercise  govemmeint  in 
the  visible  church  ;  but  of  all  acts  of  religion,  there  is  none, 
we  think,  in  which  all  Christians  are  so  perfectly  on  a  par, 
and  where  every  thing  of  a  priestly  or  mediatorial  character  is 
so  utterly  excluded  as  in  this.  It  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  the 
feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the  Priest  and  the  Levite 
are  but  the  ministers  or  servants  of  the  congregation.  All 
partake  alike  of  this  food ;  and  although  order  requires  that 
some  should  present  tiie  elements,  and  implore  the  blessing 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  yet  nothing  seems  more 
remote  from  the  real  nature  of  this  Holy  Feast,  than  that  any 
one  or  more  should  be  regarded  as  the  channels,  or  media, 
through  which  the  life  of  the  Head  is  conveyed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  If  there  are  any  exclusively  priestly  acts 
in  the  church,  baptism  seems  to  partake  far  more  of  that 
character  than  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist.  We  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  heavenly  sublimity  of  the  scene, 
on  reading  of  the  last  participation  in  this  holy  rite,  by  the 
dying  Schleiermacber.  ^^  Let  us  receive,"  says  this  precious 
saint,  '^  the  Lord's  Supper.  Let  no  one  stumble  at  the  form. 
We  have  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus,  his  body  and  hi$  blood" 
Are  they  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian  who  can  hold  that 
Christ  was  not  there  in  his  most  real  presence,  simply  because 
there  was  wanting  some  form  of  priestly  consecration,  or  some 
link  in  a  fancied  priestly  succession  ? 

As  a  dogma,  thd  mystical  union  has  doubtless  ever  been  more 
prominently  presented  in  the  theology  of  Rome  and  Oxford, 

*  To  avoid  the  absurd  Popish  literality,  which  rests  ia  the  very  elements 
tkenuelvet,  rationalism  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  made  it  a  figure  of 
a  figure,  or  repreBentatire  only  of  a  figurative  anion. 
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than  in  that  of  other  churches,  yet  overlaid,  as  we  have  said,  by 
that  other  false  dogma  of  a  priesthood,  to  which  every  thing 
else  is  sought  to  be  made  subservient.  In  consequence  of 
this  abuse,  the  reformers  took  the  opposite  direction,  and 
labored  to  bring  into  a  clearer  light  the  long  obscured  doc- 
trine of  a  forensic  justification.  Hence  the  former  has  in  a 
measure  faded  away  in  our  theology,  although  neither  Prof.  S. 
nor  Dr.  N.  use  language,  on  this  subject,  any  stronger  than 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  Zanchius,  or 
even  in  the  Catechism  >and  Articles  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  Still,  we  believe  it  is  a  truth  which  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  standards  of  the  oldest  Protestant  Churches,  and 
what  is  of  more  account,  that  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  living 
principle  in  the  hearts  of  all  evangelical  Christians.  Rome 
and  Oxford  may  make  more  outward  show  of  the  tenet,  as  a 
dead  relic  of  antiquity ;  but  we  would  here  again  apply  the 
same  test  that  we  have  used  before.  What  Churches  exhibit 
more  of  the  life  of  this  truth  ?  Who  are  more  fond  of  those 
passages  in  the  Scriptures,  which  speak  of  the  union  of  Christ 
with  believers?  Let  us  compare  books  of  devotion  and 
experimental  religion.  Take,  for  example,  that  most  pre* 
cious  treatbe  of  the  Scottish  Church,  *' Williston  on  the 
Sacraments,'^  and  compare  it  with  any  of  the  '^  Companions 
for  the  Altar,"  that  have  issued  from  the  other  class  of 
Christians.  In  the  latter,  there  may  be  very  clear  allusions 
to  the  mystical  union,  expressed  in  certain  set  phrases  that 
have  come  down  from  the  Romish  mother ;  but  the  former 
will  be  found  full  and  warmly  glowing  with  all  that  diversified 
Scripture  language,  by  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  delight 
to  set  forth  the  precious  truth.  How  fond  is  this  old  Scottish 
divine  of  introducing  these  texts  in  every  variety  of  method  ! 
How  he  loves,  to  talk  of  feeding  on  Chriit,  licmg  on 
Chrittj  putting  on'  Oirisi^  abiding  in  Chrittj  together  with 
^11 4hose  terms  of  intimate  endearment  which  imply  nothing 
else  than  the  closest  personal  union !  Again,  enter  a  Wesleyan 
prayer  meeting :  how  fond  are  the  truly  pious  there  of  talk- 
ing of  the  blessed  union  to  the  Redeemer — of  Christ  formed 
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within  tbem  the  hope  of  glory.  Listen  to  the  experience  of 
the  newly  regenerated,  in  some  of  those  revivals  of  religion, 
which  we  must  regard  as  genuine,  notwithstanding  all  the 
spurious  exhibitions  with  which  they  have  been  confounded. 
With  what  fondness  do  some  new-bom  souls,  when  they  6rst 
begin  to  speak  the  language  of  Heaven,  turn  to  these  expres* 
sions  so  thickly  spread  over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  1 
Although  the  style  of  speech  may  be  new,  yet,  when  their 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  read  the  Scriptures,  their  souls 
warm  to  it,  as  the  most  fitting  medium  for  the  expression  of 
feelings  and  conceptions  unknown  before,  and  to  which  they 
have  a  consciousness  tliat  no  other  language  is  so  well 
adapted.  The  most  illiterate  of  men  have  been  known  thus 
to  talk  of  being  united  to  God  and  Christ,  in  a  style  that 
might  remind  us  of  Augustine  and  A  Kempis.  But  what 
does  all  this  prove,  it  may  be  said,  as  long  as  the  expressions 
are  regarded  as  figurative,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  correspond- 
ing dogma  is  not  generally  maintained  ?  It  shows,  we  reply, 
that  the  life  may  be  stronger  than  the  dogma.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  definite  conceptions,  the  extreme  fondness  of  a  cej^ 
tain  class  of  minds  for  this  language,  manifests  the  current  of 
the  affections  in  distinction  from  the  speculative  views  main- 
tained, and  a  consciousness,  that  even  if  there  be  a  figure,  it  is 
figurative  of  a  reality  more  precious  and  glorious  than  was  ever 
set  forth  in  any  form  of  rationalism. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Christianity  may  exist  as  a  life 
in  the  souly  when  the  related  and  usually  accompanying,  or 
rather  following  truths  are  most  dimly  discerned ;  and  yet 
'We  would  be  far  from  that  railing  against  systematic  theology, 
of  which  some  are  so  fond.  Life  must  precede;  but,  if 
there  is  life,  truth  will  soon  follow.  The  grand  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  will  ever  be  embraced,  when  presented  to  the 
truly  living  soul.  We  have  no  fears  that  any  one,  to  whom 
Christ  is  really  precious,  will  fail  to  be  substantially  orthodo^ 
in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement. 
When,  however,  the  doctrine  wholly  perishes,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that,  as  far  as  communities  are  concerned,  the  life  also 
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may  go  out,  although  it  will  never  be  lost  from  those  indi- 
vidual souls  in  which  it  has  once  heen  kindled. 

If  this  then  be  a  real  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  if  it  be 
that  from  which  all  other  theological  truths  derive  their  mean- 
ing and  importance,  it  certainly  should  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank  of  our  theology.  Especially  is  it  of  moment  in  regard 
to  this  great  and  vexed  question  of  the  Church.  Can  the 
body  of  Christ  be  otherwise  than  both  spiritually  and  visibly 
one,  when  Christians  universally  believe  and  feel  that  they 
partake  of  one  common  life,  instead  of  attempting  to  build 
their  unity  on  a  common  system  of  truths  ;  and  will  not  a 
common  system  of  truths,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable,  come,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  follow  such  a  con- 
viction of  a  common  life  in  a  common  Redeemer  ?  Whilst 
such  a  view  would  draw  the  living  to  the  living,  and  thus 
bring  the  external  society  to  correspond  more  nearly  with  the 
internal  and  the  spiritual,  it  would  still  tend  to  produce  one 
.  visible  Church  with  a  visible  organization,  and  that,  too,  after 
the  highest  species  of  visibility,  namely,  in  broad  and  bright 
distinction  from  the  dark  world  around  it.  Such  a  principle, 
when  it  sinks  down  to  a  mere  dogma,  may  draw  in  the  nom- 
inal Christian,  and  keep  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  but  this, 
as  the  very  words  of  Christ  assure  us,  must  continue  to  be  the 
case  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  are  sensible  of  having  treated  this  subject  most  imper- 
fectly and  unsatisfactorily.  We  regret,  however,  that  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  Dr.  Ne- 
vin's  views  of  the  Eucharist,  as  connected  with  that  of  which 
we  have  said  so  much.  He  has  used  some  strong  language, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  human  body  of  Christ,  on  which 
we  hardly  know  whether  we  are  fully  prepared  to  go  with 
him.  In  our  own  meditations,  we  have  been  more  inclined 
to  connect  the  idea  of  the  mystical  union  with  the  human  soul 
of  the  Redeemer ;  and  yet  the  analogy  would  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  his  whole  and  complete  humanity. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  demur  to  the  statement  (page  200) 
where  he  says—''  We  are  not  Christians,  each  one  by  himself. 
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but  become  such  through  the  Church/'  Calvin  holds  similar 
language — Non  alius  est  in  vitam  ingressus  nisi  nos  ipsa  (ec- 
ciesia)  concipiat  in  utero,  nisi  pariat,  nisi  nos  alat  suis  uberi- 
bus,  be.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  Church,  by  her  ministry, 
her  teaching,  her  ordinances,  her  manifestation  of  a  divine  life, 
is  the  ordinary  channel  or  medium  through  which  faith  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  union  is  formed  between  Christ  and  the  be- 
liever, there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  statement.  It  doubtless, 
in  this  sense,  contains  an  important  truth,  which,  in  these  days 
of  new  and  extra  measures,  is  too  much  undervalued.  If« 
however,  it  is  intended,  that  the  connection  with  the  life  of 
the  visible  Church  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  a  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  it  seems  to  us  contrary  to  all 
the  analogies  employed.  It  would  make  the  Church  itself 
the  vine,  or  else  the  branches  to  be  the  primary  source  of  life. 
We  do  not  think  the  latter  is  the  meaning  intended  either  by 
Dr.  Nevin  or  by  Calvin. 


ARTICLE  V. 


MR.  MARTIN'S  EXAMINATION  OF  PROF.  TAPFAN»S  REVIEW 
OF  EDWARDS  ON  THE  WILL,  REVIEWED. 

By  A.  T.  Blcdiok,  Eiq.,  Philmdelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  often  heard  it  alleged,  that  Professor  Tappan, 
in  ascribing  the  scheme  of  fatalism  to  Edwards,  has  entirely 
misconceived  his  philosophy  of  the  will ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  make  such  an  assertion  than 
to  prove  it.  This  charge  has  been  repeated  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  Repository,*  who  seems  to  have  exerted  his 
utmost  ingenuity  to  make  it  good*  Yet,  after  all,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  it  is  the  disciple,  and  not  the  opponent,  of 
President  Edwards,  who  has  <<  capitally  and  essentially" 
misconceived  hi^  doctrine,  it  would  be  no  new  thing  under 

»  Jtn.  No.  1843. 
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the  suD.  Indeed,  we  can  more  easily  conceive,  that  the 
a«niable  desire  to  bring  the  system  of  so  justly  venerated  a 
master  into  harmony  with  the  truth,  should  have  blinded 
theeyes  of  a  loving  disciple  to  its  true  features,  than  that 
**  an  anxiety  to  fasten  on  it  the  scheme  of  a  physical  neces- 
sity/' should  have  deceived  and  misled  a  candid  and  truth- 
loving  opponent*  Whether  the  former  disposition  has  mis-^ 
led  Mr.  Martin,  the  writer  in  question,  or  the  latter  has  be- 
trayed Prof.  T.  into  a  misstatement  of  Edwards's  system,  it  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  present  article  to  inquire. 

In  this  discussion,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  all  the 
minute  criticbms  which  have  been  made  upon  Prof.  Tappan's 
masterly  review  of  Edwards.  This  would  lead  us  into  a  variety 
of  particular  details  which  would  become  exceedingly  tedious 
to  the  reader,  without  a  sufficient  return  for  such  a  tax  upon 
his  patience;  and  besides,  it  would  give  our  article  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  respective  merits  of 
Prof.  T.  and  bis  reviewer^  rather  than  the  air  of  a  sober  and 
serious  inquiry  after  truth. 

The  first  point,  then,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  any 
important  diversity  of  sentiment,  is  that  which  refers  to  the 
relation  between  the  sensibility  and  the  will.  The  review  of 
Prof.  T.  possesses  the  very  great  merit,  that  it  has  exhibited 
and  set  forth  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  the  cause 
of  necessity  derives  from  identifying  the  '^  sensitivity  and  the 
will."  Mr.  Martin  does  not  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
statement,  that  Edwards  has  confounded  these  two  faculties 
of  the  soul ;  but  he  thinks  that  Prof.  T.  has  *^  scarcely  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  cautious  hesitancy  with  which 
Edwards  always  expresses  biHnself "  on  this  subject.     P.  37. 

Now,  is  it  true  that  Edwards  has  alway$  expressed  him- 
self with  such  cautious  hesitancy  ?  If  we  have  read  his 
works  aright,  he  is  very  far  from  having  done  so.  For,  he 
expressly  declares,  that  there  are  two  faculties  of  the  soul, 
the  understanding  and  the  will.  And  again,  he  explicitly 
asserts,  *^  that  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  not  properly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  will ;   as  though  they  were  two  facul- 
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ties  in  the  soul."  <<The  aSectioDS  are  no  other  than  the 
more  vigorous  and  sensible  exercises  of  the  inclination  and 
will  of  the  soul."  From  the  first  of  these  sentences,  one 
would  suppose  that  Edwards  intended  to  identify  the  affec- 
tions with  the  will ;  but,  in  the  second,  he  expressly  identifies 
them,  not  with  the  will  itself,  but  with  the  exercut$  of  the 
will.  This  identification  is  here  as  pointed  and  positive  in 
the  statement  of  Edwards  himself  as  it  could  possibly  be  in 
Prof.  T.'s  representation  of  his  doctrine.  His  '^  cautious 
hesitancy"  does  not  always  adhere  to  him  ;  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  many  others  which  might  be  produced,  it 
entirely  vanishes. 

It  matters  but  very  little,  however,  whether  President 
Edwards  held  to  this  identification  with  a  cautious  hesitancy, 
or  with  a  dogmatical  confidence.  The  main  question  is, 
whether  he  has  wrought  this  ''  manifest  error,"  as  Mr.  Martin 
calls  it,  into  his  scheme  of  necessity,  and  made  it  an  integral 
part  and  parcel  of  his  logic.  If  he  has  done  this,  it  is  a  poor 
apology,  to  allege  that  be  has  built  with  materials  of  whose 
soundness  he  himself  entertained  very  serious  doubts.  Whe- 
ther he  has  done  so  or  not,  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  Martin  attaches  importance  to  the  cautious  hesitancy 
with  which  Edwards  always  speaks  on  this  point,  because  he 
has,  in  many  instances,  taken  the  diametrically  opposite 
ground,  and  maintained,  not  that  desire  is  the  same  with  voli- 
tion, but  that  it  is  the  cause  thereof.  P.  37.  He  confesses 
that  Edwards  has  affirmed  the  identity  alleged ;  but  he  also 
contends  that  he  is  equally  explicit  in  denying  it.  He  com- 
plains that  Prof.  T.  has  not  expressly  noticed  this  inconsist- 
ency. And  why  ?  Was  Prof.  T.  bound  to  point  out 
and  dwell  upon  every  defect  and  flaw  in  the  work  of  Pre- 
sident Edwards  ?  Certainly  not :  and  it  is  well,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  left  some  of  them  to  be  exposed  by  the  disciples 
of  the  great  New  England  metaphysician. 

But  why  should  Prof.T.,  in  justice  to  Edwards,  have 
noticed  this  inconsistency  ?  This  question  we  shall  permit 
the  writer  under  consideration  to  answer  in  his  own  words. 
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<<  What  is  the  value  of  all  this  oft-repeated  argument,  which 
alleges  that  Edwards  identifies  them,  and  imputes  fatalism 
to  his  system,  in  consequence  of  the  identification,,  the  re- 
viewer's own  inconsistent  denial  of  his  alleoration  will 
serve  sufficiently  to  show.  If  Edwards  did  identify  them,  he 
had  too  much  acuteness  to  persist  in  an  error  so  manifest,  and 
ha  relieved  his  system  of  its  embarrassments  by  a  happy  in- 
consistency for  which  his  critic  has  not  given  him  credit." 
P.  45. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  complaint,  then,  that  Prof.  T. 
has  not  given  Edwards  credit  for  his  "  happy  inconsistency." 
Let  him,  then,  have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Will  it  deliver  * 
him,  even  during  the  happy  moments  of  his  inconsistency, 
from  the  scheme  of  fatalism,  which  is  involved  in  the  identi- 
fication of  will  and  desire?  By  no  means.  It  does  not 
follow,  that  because  the  identification  of  will  and  desire  leads 
directly  to  the  scheme  of  fatalism,  the  separation  of  them 
necessarily  leads  away  froim  it.  It  is  true  that,  when  Ed- 
wards identifies  the  two  faculties  in  question,  he  makes  the 
road  to  fatalism  direct,  short,  and  palpable;  for,  if  a  volition 
is  a  state  of  the  sensibility,  and  this  is  necessitated,  as  it  b 
conceded  to  be,  the  work  of  the  necessitarian  is  done.  The 
scheme  of  fatalism  is  established.  It  rests  upon  the  very 
foundation  on  which  Hobbes  placed  it,  and  on  which  it  has 
too  securely  stood  from  his  time  down  to  the  present  day. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  distinction 
in  question  is  a  rejection  of  that  scheme  ;  for  when  Edwards 
distinguishes  between  them,  he  is  careful  to  make  the  necessi- 
tated state  of  the  sensibility,  the  necessitating  cause  of  volition. 
By  his  inconsistency,  therefore,  he  does  not  break  the  chain  of 
necessity ;  he  merely  introduces  another  link  into  it.  He  con- 
tradicts himself,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Martin  alleges ;  but  instead  of 
delivering  himself,  by  a  ^^  happy  inconsistency,"  from  the 
scheme  of  fatalism,  he  does,  by  a  most  unhappy  consistency, 
cling  to  it.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and  if  Prof. 
T.  has  not  given  his  author  credit  for  a  happy  incaniistencyy 
it  is  because  he  did  not  deserve  it. 
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Those  who  have  felt  constrained  tp  take  sides  against 
President  Edwards,  must  content  themselves,  in  the  best  way 
they  can,  to  labor  under  a  very  great  disadvantage.  His  dis- 
ciples, even  the  most  candid  and  philosophic  among  ibem, 
find  it  very  convenient,  at  times,  to  manufacture  his  great 
name  and  reputation  into  an  element  of  logic.  The  writer 
under  review  is  not  altogether  free  from  this  veiy  common 
fault.  '^  Edwards  had  too  much  acuteness,"  says  he,  *^  to 
persist  in  an  error  so  manifest."  But  did  he  not  persist  in  it  ? 
Did  his  acuteness  enable  him  to  see  through  it,  and  expel  it 
^  from  his  works  ?  No  such  thing  is  pretended.  It  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Martin,  that  he  fell  into  this  manifest  error,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  editions  of  his  work.  What  is 
meant,  then,  by  his  having  had  too  much  acuteness  to  persist 
in  it  ?  The  meaning  of  the  writer  evidently  is,  not  that 
Edwards  has  seen  through  his  error  and  rejected  it,  but  that 
he  has,  "  in  many  instances,'^  taken  up  with  contradictory 
positions.  Now,  if  it  is  any  evidence  of  acuteness  for  an 
author  to  occupy  contradictory  positions,  we  know  of  nothing 
which  is  so  well  entided  to  the  character  of  acuteness  as  dul- 
ness  itself. 

We  are  very  far  from  intending  to  intimate,  that  Edwards 
bad  not  sufficient  acuteness  to  see  through  the  '^  manifest 
error"  in  question  ;  but  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  persist 
in  it,  we  think  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has 
actually  done  so.  He  not  only  persisted  in  it,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so  by  means  of  his  acuteness.  Locke  bad 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  will  and  desire;  and 
the  acuteness  of  Edwards  was  aroused,  not  to  illustrate  and 
vindicate  this  distinction,  but  to  overthrow  it,  in  order  that  be 
might  establish  an  identification  which  is  so  great  a  prop  and 
support  to  the  particular  scheme  he  had  undertaken  to  advo- 
cate. His  departure  from  the  manif&st  error  in  question  was 
not  the  work  of  his  acuteness ;  if  it  had  been,  the  error  itself 
would  have  been  abandoned.  All  his  acuteness  was  enlist- 
ed— calmly  and  deliberately  enlisted-— on  the  side  of  this 
error;  and  if  he  has  departed  from  it  at  all,  in  other  parts  of 
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his  work,  it  is  in  those  moments  of  haippy  forgeifidneiM  in 
which  he  permitted  the  thoughts  and  workings  of  his  great 
mind  to  have  fair  play.  It  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  the 
acutedess  of  President  Edwards  was  sufficient  for  any  thing, 
except  for  that  which  is  so  far  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  human  genius,  a  severo  and  rigid  consistency  in  the  defence 
of  error. 

Other  strictures  in  abundance  might  be  offered  on  the 
above  passage ;  but  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence,  be- 
cause we  deem  them  of  scarcely  sufficient  importance  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  reader.  Before  we  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  notice  the  prominent  part 
which  the  identification  of  will  and  desire  has  been  made  to 
perform  in  the  scheme  of  necessity.  We  have  already  seen 
bow  it  helps  that  scheme  by  confounding  the  phenomena  of 
the  will,  which  we  contend  are  free,  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  sensibility,  which  are  admitted  to  be  necessitated.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  error  of  con- 
founding will  and  desire  has  been  the  source  of  no  little  mysti- 
fication and  delusion.    . 

For  example,  to  the  mind  of  President  Edwards  it  seems 
to  have  been  ^*  utterly  unintelligible"  to  speak  of  an  action  or 
vcditioQ,  in  which  there  '^  is  no  passion  or  passiveness."  P.  1 98* 
Now,  whence  arose  this  great  difficulty  ?  Its  source  is  obvi- 
ous. Having  confounded  a  state  of  the  sensibility,  which  is 
purely  passive,  .with  an  act  of  the  will,  he  was  sadly  perplexed 
to  conceive  of  this  compound  nature  as  '^  something  wherein 
is  no  passion  or  passiveness.''  If  he  had  clearly  distinguished 
between  will  and  feeling,  he  might  have  conceived  of  a  pure 
act  of  the  mind,  which  is  not  even  partly  passive.  By  con- 
founding the  sensibility  with  the  will,  the  phenomena  of  the 
latter  appeared  to  him  to  present  two  phases,  the  one  active, 
the  other  passive ;  and  hence  the  absurd  conception  of  an  act 
which  is  only  in  part  an  act.  If  he  had  clearly  and  con- 
stantly distinguished  these  two  things,  as  Mr.  Martin  now 
admits  he  should  have  done,  he  would  have  seen  that  there 
are  two  distinct  jrfienomena  instead  of  one :  the  state  of  the 
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sensibility,  which  is  merely  a  passive  impression,  and  an  act 
of  the  will,  which  is  all  an  act.  We  do  not  intend,  however, 
to  dwell  upon  this  distinction,  nor  to  advert  to  the  false  anal- 
ogies and  illustrations  by  which  it  has  been  obliterated,  and 
the  mass  of  cloudy  sophisms  reared  upon  its  ruins. 

But  the  "  manifest  error"  in  question,  is  made  to  perform 
one  function  in  the  scheme  of  necessity,  which  is  by  far  too 
important  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  watch 
it  in  its  workings  and  to  behold  its  mysteries.  The  will,  says 
Edwards,  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  by  the  strong- 
est appetite,  by  the  strongest  inclination,  etc.  Nowhere,  as 
Mr.  Martin  traly  says,  does  Edwards  recognize  the  distinction 
between  the  sensibility  and  the  will.  He  considers  the  strong- 
est desire,  or  affection,  or  passion,  not  as  volition,  but  as  the 
cause  of  volition.  But  yet,  when  he  comes  to  fix  bis  eye 
upon  this  distinction,  it  seems  to  fade  away  under  his  steadfast 
gaze.  Just  mark  his  words ; — *'  I  have  chosen,"  says  he, 
^*  rather  to  express  myself  thus,  that  the  will  always  is  as  the 
greatest  apparent  good,  or  as  what  appears  most  agreeable, 
than  to  say  the  will  is  determined  by  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  or  by  what  seems  most  agreeable ;  because  an  appear- 
ing most  agreeable  to  the  mindy  and  the  mind's  preferring, 
SEEM  SCARCELY  DISTINCT.  Here,  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  although  Edwards  did  sometimes  distinguish  between 
volition  and  "  the  mind's  sense  of  pleasure,"  as  Mr.  Martin 
contends  he  did  ;  yet  when  he  came  to  consider  this  matter 
more  closely,  he  did  not  exactly  like  to  do  so.  He  did  not 
like  to  say,  that  ^^  the  mind's  sense  of  pleasure"  is  the  cause 
of  volition  ;  because  it  seems  scarcely  distinct  therefrom.  He 
expresses  himself  <^  with  cautious  hesitancy,"  it  is  true,  as  be- 
comes every  honest  man  to  do,  who  feels  that  he  is  in  a  mist ; 
but  yet  he  expresses  himself  against  the  distinction  which  is 
claimed  in  his  "favor. 

It  is  very  true,  if  these  two  things  are  not  distinct,  it  is 
absurd  to  call  one  the  cause  of  the  other ;  and  Edwards  has 
run  into  this  absurdity,  just  as  often  as  he  has  represented  the 
will  as  being  determined  by  a  sense  of  the  most  agreeable. 
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This  he  has  often  done  ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  at 
times  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  absurdity  involved  in  this 
manner  of  speaking.  Now,  how  does  he  seek  to  escape  this 
absurdity  7  By  ceasing  to  call  one  the  cause  of  the  other, 
and  choosing  to  say,  that  one  is  as  the  other !  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  thb  is  the  precise  course  which  he  has  taken. 
Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  so  acute  a  mind, 
that  if  they  are  not  distinct,  then  to  say  that  one  is  as  the 
other,  is  only  to  say,  that  a  thing  is  as  itself  7  According  to 
bis  own  psychology,  by  which  the  emotifve  part  of  our  nature 
and  the  will  are  identified,  hb  great  fundamental  doctrine  is 
either  an  absurdity,  making  a  thing  the  cause  of  itself,  or 
an  insignificant  truism,  declaring  that  a  thing  is  as  itself;  and 
if  thb  did  not  so  appear  to  himself,  it  was  because  a  better 
psychology  was  partly  presented  to  his  mind,  so  as  to  obscure 
the  absurdity  of  his  doctrine  in  its  one  form,  and  to  hide  its 
insignificance  in  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  his  great  mind 
was  under  a  cloud,  into  which  the  light  of  nature  had  but  a 
partial  entrance ;  and  hence,  ''  the  cautious  hesitancy,''  the 
wavering  and  the  vacillation,  which  marked  hb  course,  as  well 
as  the  darkness  and  the  dbsatisfaction  which  hang  around  his 
system. 

We  do  not  suppose,  that  Edwards  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
process  by  which  heslided  down  into  the  truism,  that  a  thing  is 
always  as  itself;  but  when  he  had  once  reached  it,  he  felt  quite 
sure  that  hb  foot  was  planted  pn  a  rock.  His  cautious  hesi- 
tancy all  vanbhes,  and  he  feels  that  he  may  dogmatize  without 
the  least  fear  of  contradiction.  There  b  scarcely  a  plainer 
or  more  universal  dictate  of  the  reason  and  experience  of 
mankind,  than  that  when  men  do  what  they  please,  then  they 
do  what  they  please.  This  is  the  firm  and  impregnable  position, 
in  which  he  finds  himself  intrenched.  To  deny  this  position, 
be  repeatedly  and  truly  affirms,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It 
is  taput  ^'  the  soul  in  a  state  of  choice,"  and  yet  affirm,  that  it 
'^  has  no  choice."  P.  74.  It  is  to  contend,  that  '<  the  mind  may 
choose  without  choosing ;"  which  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  assert, 
that  '^  a  body  may  move  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest."    P.  64. 
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With  whatever  caution,  then,  the  <' manifest  error  "  in  question 
may  have  been  broached,  it  has  become,  in  its  results,  as 
unbounded,  as  it  is  unassailable  in  its  dogmatism. 

In  the  perception  of  truth,  and  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  ^'  the  intelligence  and  the  sensitivity  "  are  both  pas* 
sive.  The  will  is  the  power  by  which  we  act.  It  has  been, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  confounding  the  phenomena  of  this  active 
power  of  the  mind  with  those  of  one  of  its  passive  suscepti- 
bilities, that  the  scheme  of  necessity  bas  been  made  to  appear 
so  adamantine  in  its  strength.  This  confusion  of  things, 
which  are  so  different  in  their  natures,  has  been,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  influence  of  this 
scheme  over  the  human  mind. 

A  striking  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject,  by  a  curious 
and  interesting  passage  of  literary  history.  There  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  had  become 
deeply  entangled  in  the  scheme  of  necessity  ;  so  that  he  could 
not  help  believing,  as  he  said,  that  our  volitions  are  necessi- 
tated. In  writing  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in 
relation  to  his  diflSculties,  he  said,  ''  I  cannot  but  suspect, 
that  I  am  got  into  a  very  odd  train  of  thoughts :  and  yet, 
when  I  take  a  survey  of  my  ideas  on  all  sides,  I  am  at  a  loss 
hoiD  or  where  the  delusion  could  creep  in.''  In  the  course  of 
'  this  interesting  correspondence,  which  extended  to  three  let- 
ters on  the  one  side  and  to  four  on  the  other,  the  source  of  bis 
delusion  became  manifest  to  himself.  It  arose  from  the  iden- 
tification, not  of  will  and  desire,  according  to  the  practice  of 
more  modem  necessitarians,  but  of  the  will  and  the  understand- 
ing. ^^  'Tts  aUowed"  says  he,  ^'  that  the  ttnU  is  no  other  but 
the  last  judgment  of  the  understanding ;"  and  having  set  out 
with  this  assumption  he  could  not  escape  the  conclusion,  that 
the  will,  i.  e.  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  is  necessi- 
tated. He  concludes  the  correspondence,  however,  with  this 
ingenuous  confession  :  '^  I  have  now,  to  my  great  satisfaction 
a  clearer  insight  than  I  ever  expected,  into  so  intricate  a  ques- 
tion as  we  have  been  upon.  The  consideration,  that  the  last 
judgment  of  the  understanding  can  have  no  influence  on  self- 
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motion,  became  there  is  no  resemblance  between  an  action  and 
a  perception  of  the  mindy  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  some 
distinct  principle  of  self-motion  entirely  independent  on  the 
perceptive  faculty,  weighs  very  much  with  me ;  and  I  think 
it  is  very  probable,  (as  you  observe,)  that  our  want  of  clearly 
distinguishing  between  the  perceptive  and  the  active  faculty y 
is  the  chief  origin  of  all  perplexity  on  this  suiject"  In  like 
manner,  when  the  distinction  between  the  emotive  part  of  our 
nature  and  the  will,  shall  be  clearly  and  constantly  made, 
and  the  relation  between  them  properly  understood,  will  many 
a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  be  delivered  from  the  eAtimgle- 
roents  and  the  snares,  by  which  his  path  has  been  so  long 
beset. 

There  are  other  questions,  with  respect  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sensibility  and  the  will,  which  have  been  greatly 
agitated ;  but  if  we  should  enter  upon  them  here,  it  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  we  must  assign  to  ourselves. 
We  shall  add,  however,  that  we  would  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  will  and  the  sensibility,  between  volition  and  desire.  We 
can  more  clearly  see  what  this  relation  is  not,  than  what  it  is. 
We  feel  quite  sure,  that  a  destitution  of  feeling  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  liberty  ;  and  we  are 
equally  well  assured,  that  feeling  is  not  the  producing  cause 
of  volition.  But  this  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
by  an  escape  from  the  error,  which  lies  both  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  throw 
light  upon  questions  of  this  kind,  by  analogies  drawn  from  the 
world  of  matter :  all  such  illustrations  must  necessarily  carry 
many  imperfections  along  with  them.  They  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  expose  error,  than  they  are  to  illustrate  truth.  But, 
since  reasoners  on  this  subject  seem  determined  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  analogies,  we  think  we  can  furnish  one  which 
comes  nearer  the  truth,  by  getting  further  from  error,  thav 
any  of  those  which  the  necessitarian  is  accustomed  to  employ 
It  is  this  : — ^The  bird  in  its  flight  through  the  air^  whose  re- 
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sistance  it  feels,  may  suppose  that  it  could  get  along  much 
better  in  a  perfectly  void  space.  This  was  the  error  of  those 
libertarians,  who  have  imagined  that  we  are  then  perfectly 
free,  only  when  the  mind,  in  sending  forth  volitions,  is  per- 
fectly destitute  of  all  feeling  or  emotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  should  suppose  that,  because  the  birdtould  not  fly  at 
all  in  void  space,  it  is  the  element  of  air  by  which  it  is  im- 
pelled in  its  flight,  he  would  commit  the  error  of  the  necessi- 
tarian, who  imagines,  that  because  reason  and  feeling  are 
indispensable  conditionSf  without  which  there  can  be  no  moral 
agency,  they  are  therefore  the  causes  by  which  we  are  im- 
pelled in  our  career  as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  The 
cause  of  free-agency  can  lose  nothing,  then,  by  the  admission 
that  all  our  volitions  are  performed  with  reference  to  reason  and 
feeling,  provided  we  contend,  as  in  truth  we  may,  that  the  will 
is  no  more  impelled,  by  either  reason  or  emotion,  in  putting 
forth  volitions,  than  the  free  bird  is  driven  in  its  course  by  the 
buoyant  air  in  which  it  flies. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  next  point  of 
diflerence  between  Prof.  T.  and  Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  great 
importance.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  former,  Ed- 
wards held  motive  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  volition ;  while 
the  latter  is  quite  sure,  that  he  regarded  motive  merely  as  the 
occasion  on  which  the  mind  acts,  and  the  mind  itself  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  its  own  acts.  If  this  position  be  correct,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Prof.  T.  has  entirely  misconceived  the 
scheme  of  Edwards  ;  but  what  evidence  ha»  Mr.  Martin  pro^ 
duced  of  its  correctness? 

The  first  branch  of  the  proposition  is,  that  Edwards  re- 
garded motive  merely  as  the  occasion  of  volition,  and  not  as 
its  producing  cause.  "  There  is  one  passage  in  the  Inquiry," 
says  Mr.  Martin,  "  which  we  cannot  but  consider  absolutely 
decisive  of  all  controversy  on  this  point."  P.  43.  This  pas- 
sage is  thus  quoted  by  the  writer  in  question  :  "  I  would  ex- 
plain how  I  would  be  understood  when  I  use  the  word  cause 
in  this  discourse,  since  for  the  want  of  a  better  word  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  use  it,  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extended. 
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than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is  often 
used  so  as  to  signify  only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency , 
or  influence  to  produce  a  thing.  But  there  are  many  things 
which  have  no  such  productive  influence,  which  yet  are  causes. 
Therefore,  I  sometimes  use  the  word  cause,  to  signify  any 
antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so  connected, 
that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  proposition  which 
affirms  that  event  is  true,  whether  it  has  any  positive  produc- 
tive injluence,  or  not ;  and  the  word  event,  for  the  consequence 
of  that  which  is  rather  an  occasion,  than  a  cause,  most  pro- 
perly speaking."  This  is  the  passage,  just  as  it  is  given  by 
Mr.  Martin,  (the  italics  and  capitals  are  all  his  own,)  and  he 
thinks  it  justifies  him  in  the  conclusion,  "  that  Edwards  used 
the  word  cause  in  its  application  to  the  antecedent  of  volition 
in  particular,  to  signify  that  which  has  '^  no  productive  m- 
fluence,  but  is  a  mere  occasion."  P.  44.  This  is  the  '^  con- 
trolling passage  "  wbich,  according  to  the  writer  in  question, 
absolutely  establishes  the  position,  that  Edwards  regarded 
motive  as  merely  the  occasion  of  volition,  and  not  as  its  pro- 
ducing cause.  It  shows  most  conclusively,  in  his  opinion, 
that  Edwards  did  not  lean  to  the  scheme  of  fatalbm.  But, 
in  our  humble  apprehension,  bis  view  of  the  whole  passage 
may  be  most  easily  and  most  triumphantly  refuted. 

In  the  first  place,  Edwards  expressly  declares  in  the  pas-' 
sage  itself  that  he  uses  the  term  cause  *^for  the  want  of  a 
better  word.^^  And  yet  his  learned  disciple  thinks  there  is  a 
better  word ;  inasmuch  as  Edwards  did  not  mean  that  motive 
b  the  cause,  properly  speaking,  but  merely  the  occasion  or 
antecedent,  of  volition.  With  all  these  words  before  him,  and 
used  by  him  in  the  very  passage  in  question,  the  master  se- 
lects the  term  cause  as  the  best  he  can  find  to  express  bjs  own 
meaning,  and  yet  the  disciple  is  quite  sure,  that  he  did  not 
really  mean  cause,  but  occasion  !  Is  it  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  the  disciple  should  know  how  to  express  the  meaning 
of  the  master,  so  much  better  than  the  master  himself  knew 
how  to  express  it  ?  This  is  merely  the  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties. 
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Iq  the  next  place,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Martb 
has  entirely  misconceived  the  passage  upon  which  he  relies 
as  so  '^  absolutely  decisive  of  all  controversy  "  on  the  point 
in  dispute ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  ^'  a  controlling  pas- 
sage/' it  does  not  afford  the  least  support  to  his  view  of  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Inquiry.  Edwards  tells  us,  it  is  true, 
that  the  word  cause  '^  is  often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as 
to  signify  on/y  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency,  or  influence 
to  produce  a  thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass ;"  but  he  does  not  tell 
us,  that  be  abstains  from  this  use  of  the  word.  He  uses  it 
'^  in  a  more  extended  sense,"  as  be  says,  so  as  to  signify,  not 
only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency,  but  "  any  antece- 
dent." That  such  is  his  meaning  may  be  clearly  shown, 
without  travelling  beyond  the  passage  itself. 

"  I  soffieiimes  use  the  word  cause,"  says  he,  "  in  this  In- 
quiry, to  signify  any  antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  posi- 
tive or  negative,^*  etc.  These  last  very  significant  words, 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize,  are  entirely 
omitted  in  the  extract  as  made  by  Mr.  Martin.  They  very 
clearly  show,  that  in  Edwards's  definition  of  cause,  he  included 
not  only  those  antecedents  which  exert  no  positive  influence, 
but  those  antecedents  also  which  have  such  an  influence  or 
efficiency.  Under  the  head  of  "  any  antecedent,"  he  included 
the  producing  cause,  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  an- 
tecedent of  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  used  the  term 
cause,  "  for  the  want  of  a  better  word  :"  he  meant  something 
more  than  the  mere  antecedents  or  occasions,  which  exert  no 
positive  influence. 

And  again,  if  we  may  believe  him  rather  than  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, he  meant  to  include  in  his  sense  of  the  term  cause  any 
antecedent,  which  "  is  either  in  whole  or  in  part  the  ground 
and  reason  "  of  the  corresponding  effect.  Now,  is  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  a  thing,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  the 
ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  ?  Can  we  account  for  the 
creation  of  the  world,  without  supposing  an  exertion  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator? 

In  President  Edwards's  definition  of  motive,  he  expressly 
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includes  every  thing  which  ^^  operates  to  induce  a  particular 
act  of  volition."  In  the  face  of  such  a  de6nition,  is  it  not 
wonderful,  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  persuade  us,  that 
Edwards  held  motive  to  be  merely  the  occasion  on  which  the 
mind  acts,  and  that  it  does  not  operate  at  all  ?  The  younger 
Edwards  made  the  same  attempt;  and,  in  support  of  his 
position,  he  relied  upon  the  very  <^  controlling  passage  "  in 
question.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  was  only  while 
engaged  in  defending  his  father's  system  against  the  attacks  of 
Dr.  West,  as  Mr.  Martin  now  defends  it  against  those  of  Dr. 
Tappan ;  for,  on  other  occasions,  he  expressly  admits,  that 
President  Edwards,  in  his  deGnition  of  motive,  ^'  inehide$  every 
cause  of  volitionJ^  Mr.  Martin  is  not  so  inconsistent ;  he  is 
more  uniform  in  his  interpretation  of  Edwards,  because  he 
seems  to  have  an  eye  only  for  those  portions  of  the  inquiry 
which  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  his  preconceived  interpretO" 
Hon  of  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  to  us,  than  that  any 
reader  of  the  Inquiry  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Edwards  used  the  term  motive  "  to  signify  that  which 
bas  NO  productive  inSuence,  but  is  the  mere  occasion''  of 
volition.  P.  44.  If  it  were  necessary,  we  might  adduce  many 
passages  from  the  Inquiry,  in  which  Edwards  speaks  of  motive 
as  '^  the  cause  of  volition  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  toordy* 
and  not  as  '^  the  mere  negative  occasion  "  thereof;  as  that 
which  '^  causes  volition  to  arise  and  come  forth  into  existence ;" 
and  that  too,  by  a  ^^  positive  influence,"  by  an  ^^  influence  that 
is  prevalent  and  effectual ;"  but  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  enlighten  any  attentive  and  impartial  reader  of  the  Inquiry 
on  such  a  subject. 

Mr.  Martin  lays  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  Eklwards  ^'  never 
ODCe  calls  motive  the  producing  cause  of  clioice."  P.  43.  If 
it  should  appear,  then,  that  Edwards  does  call  motive  the 
producing  cause  of  volition,  it  will  follow  that  he  is  rather 
more  of  a  fatalist  than  Mr.  Martin  has  supposed  him  to  be ; 
and  that  there  are  at  least  some  passsges  in  the  Inquiry,  which 
Mr.  M.  bas  not  very  seriously  pondered.     Let  us  see,  then,  if 
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Edwards  has  been  as  silent  on  this  point,  as  his  learned  dis- 
ciple would  have  had  him  to  be.  ^*  I  find  myself  possessed  of 
my  volitions/'  says  Edwards,  '^  before  I  see  the  effectual  power 
of  any  cause  to  produce  them,  for  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect.'^  P.  277.  Now,  what 
is  here  meant  by  the  cause  which  produces  volition  ?  Is  it 
*"  the  mind  ?  Edwards  every  where  declares,  that  the  mind  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  the  cause  of  volition.  Every  body  knows, 
that  in  the  scheme  of  Edwards  volition  is  the  effect,  and 
motive  is  the  cause.  Hence,  unless  he  here  means  to  estab* 
lish  the  doctrine  of  his  adversaries,  and  not  his  own,  he  calls 
motive  "  the  cause  which  produces  "  volition.  If  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  right  in  his  view  of  the  Inquiry,  we  apprehend  it  will 
be  found,  that  Edwards  has  been  misrepresented  by  himself 
fully  as  often  and  as  glaringly  as  he  has  been  by  Prof.  Tappan. 
But  the  master-piece  of  interpretation  is  yet  to  come. 
Mr.  Martin  is  quite  sure,  that  Edwards  held  the  mind  to  be 
"  the  efficient  cause  "  of  volition.  P.  54.  In  relation  to  this 
point,  the  6rst  thing  which  strikes  us  is,  the  wonderful  diver- 
serty  of  sentiment  among  intelligent  men,  in  regard  to  the 
leading  idea  of  a  work,  which  it  is  confessed  was  the  offspring 
of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  ever  produced,  and 
which  has  certainly  not  designed  to  be  obscure.  Why  do 
not  the  best  minds  agree  as  to  what  the  Inquiry  means  ?  The 
difficulty  certainly  does  not  arise  from  the  dark  and  abstruse 
nature  of  the  subject ;  for,  in  one  short  sentence,  Mr.  Martin 
has  stated  the  doctrine  which  he  ascribes  to  Edwards  in  lan- 
guage so  clear  and  so  precise,  that  there  can  be  no  controversy 
as  to  its  real  import.  He  declares  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Edwards,  the  mind  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  volitiony  and  motive  is  merely  the  occasion  on  which  it 
acts.  Now,  if  Edwards  held  this  doctrine,  why  has  he  failed 
to  let  us  know  it  in  his  great  work,  at  lea^t  as  explicitly  as 
Mr.  Martin  has  set  it  down  before  us  in  a  single  sentence  ? 
Shall  we  be  told,  in  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  Edwards 
clearly  represents  the  mind  as  the  efficient  cause  of  volition, 
and  if  we  do  not  see  it,  it  is  because  of  ^'  an  extreme  anxiety 
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to  fasten  on  his  scheme  "  the  stigma  of  fatalism  ?     If  so,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  the  reply,  that  surdy  the  younger 
Edwards  had  no  desire  to  fasten  the  charge  of  fatalism  upon 
the  scheme  of  his  father ;  and  he  is  just  as  confident  that 
President  Edwards  did  not  regard  the  mind  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  volition,  as  Mr.  Martin  is  of  the  contrary.     Ks 
disciples  disagree  among  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  imt* 
port  of  his  system,  as  much  as  they  do  with  his  adversaries. 
If  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  younger  Edwards,  or  that  of 
Mr.  Martin,  how  has  it  happened  that  so  great  a  master  in 
Israel  has  left  his  oum  disciples  in  such  amazing  uncertamty 
as  to  what  he  means  ?     We  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
doctrine  of  his  two  disciples ;  but,  if  either  has  stated  his 
scheme  correctly,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  gather  it  from  his 
works.     They  have  failed  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  right, 
and  they  have  failed  to  satisfy  each  other.     Is  it  not  possible, 
that  thb  diversity  of  interpretation  has  aris^i  from  the  fact, 
that  they  have  both  departed  from  the  system  of  President 
Ekiwards  in  different  directions,  and  that  each  has  struggled 
to  make  the  great  oracle  give  utterance  to  his  own  sentiments  ? 
That  such  has  been  the  course  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  think 
may  be  easily  shown.     He  infers,  from  several  passages  in 
the  inquiry,  that  the  author  of  it  held  the  mind'  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  its  own  volitions ;  but,  in  drawing  such  an 
inference  for  President  Edwards,  he  has  placed  him  in  a  sad 
dilemma.     All  his  opponents,  it  is  universally  known,  held 
the  mind  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  volition^    This  doctrine 
was  clearly   and   unequivocally   advocated  by  them ;    and 
Edwards  knew  this  to  be  their  doctrine.     Did  he  agree  with 
them  ?     No !     Did  he  ever  throw  out  the  slightest  intimation 
that  he  agreed  with  them  ?     No !     He  labored  without  ceas- 
ing to  demolish  the  doctrine  thus  clearly. expressed  and  advo- 
cated by  his  opponents.     He  contended  that  the  mind  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  volition ;  for,  said  he,  if  the  mind  causes 
volition,  it  must  cause  it  by  a  jMreceding  act  of  volition ;  and 
so  on  without  end.     Every  reader  of  Ekl wards  must  be  femi- 
liar  with  this  oft-repeated  argument  of  the  inquiry.     Now, 
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is  it  possible,  that  Edwards  has  exerted  so  much  power  to 
demolish  a  doctrine  which  he  himself  maintained  ?  Has  he 
written  a  great  work,  a  world-famous  book,  to  refute  the 
scheme  of  such  men  as  Clarke,  and  Chubb,  and  Whitbjr, 
whDst  his  own  scheme  was  precisely  the  same  as  theirs? 
Has  be  raised  such  a  mighty  war  of  words  with  men  about 
a  question  in  regard  to  which  he  most  perfectly  agreed  with 
them  ?  Has  he  labored  in  so  many  ways,  and  with  so  much 
energy,  to  prove  that  the  mind  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  cause 
of  volition  ;  and  yet,  all  the  while,  really  believing  that  the 
mind  is  the  cause  of  volition  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  volition  ?  We  cannot  believe  so  mon- 
strous a  thing  of  the  logic  of  President  Edwards.  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  he  needs  to  be  defended  against  the  defence 
of  his  friends,  quite  as  much  as  against  the  attacks  of  his 
adversaries. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  considered,  we  think,  what  Mr. 
Martin  has  advanced  in  favor  of  his  positions,  that  Edwards 
held  motive  to  be  merely  the  occasion  or  antecedent  of  voli- 
tion, and  the  mind  to  be  the  efficient  cause  thereof.  Before 
we  leave  his  defence  of  Edwards,  however,  we  would  notice 
the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  author  of 
the  Inquiry  really  believed  in  a  liberty  to  the  contrary  choice. 
He  finds  that  Edwards  opposes  three  kinds  of  liberty ;  he 
asserts  that  he  does  not  oppose  that  "  view  of  liberty  which 
makes  it  consist  in  power  to  the  contrary  volition,"  and  then 
concludes,  from  his  silence,  that  he  really  believed  in  this  kind 
of  freedom  of  the  will.  P.  49.  Is  it  not  truly  wonderful,  if 
Mr.  Martin  be  right,  that  President  Edwards  should  have 
written  a  great  work  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
and  yet  not  have  said  one  word  explicitly  in  favor  of  it,  but  have 
left  his  disciples  to  guess  at  what  he  would  really  have  them 
to  believe  ?  It  is  very  evident,  and  it  is  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  evident,  that  the  disciples  of  Edwards  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  account  which  the  Inquiry  gives 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  President  Day  plainly  confesses, 
that  what  Edwards  has  said  in  the  Inquiry,  with  respect  to 
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the  freedom  of  tbe  will,  '*  has  rather  the  appearaace  of  evad- 
iog  suck  a  definition  of  it  as  might  be  considered  his  own." 
It  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  if  these  learned  disciples  of  Pre- 
sident Edwards  had  been  .  bis  advisers,  they  would  have 
urged  him  to  take  a  very  different  course  from  that  which 
they  have  ascribed  to  him :  the  one  would  have  urged  him  to 
speak  out  plainly,  and  not  even  seem  to  evade  his  own  defini- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and  the  other  would  have 
implored  him  to  say  at  least  one  little  word  in  favor  of  his 
fondly  cherished  doctrine  of  liberty  to  the  contrary  choice. 

But  has '  Edwards  really  said  nothing  against  this  doc- 
trine ?  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  neither  Hobbes,  nor 
Collins,  nor  Kaimes,  nor  Crombrie,  nor  any  other  man,  has 
written  with  greater  plainness  or  force  against  the  great  doc« 
trine  of  liberty  to  the  contrary  choice,  than  has  Edwards  him- 
self. His  whole  argument,  from  cause  to  effect,  as  well  as 
from  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  is  designed  to  prove  the  utter 
absurdity,  the  inherent  impossibility,  of  such  a  thing.  Motive, 
be  contends,  \&  the  cause  of  volition  ;  and  '<  it  is  absurd^'  to 
suppose  that  an  "  effect  may  be  loose  from  the  influence  of 
its  cause  ;  "  that  '*  it  may  attend  it,  or  may  not ; "  and  to 
assert  that  it  may  depart  from  the  influence  of  its  cause,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  for  it  is  to  assert,  that  its  cause  *'  is  not 
its  cause."  Pp.  77, 78.  Edwards  has  repeatedly  and  expli- 
citly repudiated  the  doctrine,  that  a  volition  may  be  loose 
from  the  influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  as  self-contra- 
dictory and  absurd ;  and  yet  Mr.  Martin  would  persuade  us, 
that  he  really  entertained  that  "  view  of  liberty  which  makes  it 
consist  in  power  to  the  contrary  choice." 

We  do  not  deny,  that  the  true  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be 
deduced  from  various  detached  portions  of  the  Inquiry,  nor 
that  Mr.  Martin  has  fairly  inferred  it,  in  some  cases,  from 
such  portions.  But  these  are  so  far  from  being  the  inferences 
of  Edwards  himself,  that  they  are  expressly  repudiated  by 
him,  and  are  at  war  with  bis  whole  system.  It  cannot  but 
be  true,  that  the  light  of  nature  did  shine  into  the  mind  of 
Edwards,  as  well  as  into  that  of  other  men  ;  but  yet,  was  he 
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not  so  wedded  to  a  particular  system,  that  he  comprehended 
it  not  7  We  should  be  veiy  sony  to  believe  that  every  infer- 
ence which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  his  work  is  really  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  doctrine  to  be  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Martin  confesses  that  Edwards  has  made  one  unfor- 
tunate concession  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  he 
bonders  that  Prof.  Tappan  has  not  turned  it  to  greater  ac- 
count. This  **  admission'^  of  Edwards  is,  that  the  difference 
between  natural  and  moral  necessity  **  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  the  connection  as  in  the  terms  connected."  P.  41. 
It  is  too  evident  to  be  denied  that,  if  the  connection  between 
motive  and  volition  is  the  same,  in  nature  and  in  kind,  as  that 
which  obtains  between  natural  cause  and  effect,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  freedom,  and  the  scheme  of  fate  is  established. 
But  what  the  writer  cannot  deny  he  seeks  to  evade,  by  setting 
this  down  as  "  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  expression,"  which 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  President 
Edwards.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  thb  is  a  very 
^*  hasty  and  ill-considered"  apology  for  the  author  of  the 
Inquiry. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  unfortunate  expression, 
as  Mr.  Martin  deems  it,  occurs  in  the  most  elaborate  attempt 
Edwards  has  ever  made  to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  necessity.  His  scheme  is  charged  with 
fatalism;  he  knows  it  full  well;  and  he  also  knows,  that 
nothing  can  absolve  it  from  this  charge,  unless  he  can  show 
such  a  difference  between  natural  and  moral  necessity,  as 
to  free  the  latter  from  the  fatalism  which  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  attach  to  the  former.  In  drawing  this  distinction, 
then,  it  became  him,  above  all  things,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  doctrine  of  hie :  it  is  in  this  part  of  his  work,  above 
all  others,  that  we  should  naturally  expect  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  and  precision,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  so  odious 
a  doctrine.  And  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  laboring  this  famous 
distinction,  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  proceeds  with  all  that 
care  and  deliberation  which  is  due  to  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  the  subject.     We  discern  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
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haste  or  precipitancy.  Yet  it  is  in  this  part  of  his  work,  if 
we  may  believe  Mr.  Martin,  that  he  has  accidentally  run  into 
the  scheme  of  fatalism  !  Now,  if  President  Edwards  is  so 
hasty  and  careless  here,  where  can  we.  expect  him  to  be 
otherwise  1  May  not  the  roost  important  statements  of  the 
Inquiry  be  only  <^  hasty  and  ill-considered  expressions  ?"  Is 
it  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  should  be  defended 
upon  such  grounds  7 

This  is  not  all.  There  is  a  greater  wonder  yet  to  cootie* 
If  Mr.  Martin  has  not  wholly  misconceived  Edwards^  he  held 
mqtive  to  be  merely  the  occasion  of  volition,  which  has  "  no 
productive  influence ;"  and  if  such  were  his  doctrine,  he  had 
only  to  state  it,  in  order  to  show  an  inconceivably  greater 
difference  between  natural  and  moral  necessity,  than  any 
which  he  has  noticed.  If  he  recognized  this  great  difference, 
one  word  might  have  shown  that  his  scheme  had  not  the 
slightest  affinity  with  fatalism  ;  and  yet  this  one  word  is  dot 
uttered,  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  it  1  We  should  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Martin  would  inform  us  how  it  happened,  that  while 
engaged  in  this  all-important  attempt  to  define  the  difference 
between  natural  and  moral  necessity,  Edwards  has  not  evexk 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  by  which  they  are  the  most  wide- 
ly distinguished  from  each  other  ?  If  he  really  believed,  that 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  different  in  the  two 
cases,  and  that  this  is  the  grand  distinction  by  which  his 
scheme  is  to  be  separated  from  that  of  fatalism,  why  did  he 
not  declare  that  they  are  different  ?  Why  did  he  declare  tha) 
they  are  the  same? 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  President  Edwards  to  sub- 
scribe  to  the  apology  of  Mr.  Martin.  For  if,  on  such  all 
occasion,  his  carelessness  could  lead  him  to  set  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  fatalbm,  which  he  did  not  hold,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  him  irom  dropping  a  single  syllable  in  favor  of  the 
great  and  vital  doctrine,  which  he  did  hold.  We  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  so  careless  and  bungling  a  teacher  the  world 
has  never  seen.  His  case  is  absolutely  without  parallel.  It 
transcends  the  bounds  of  the  imagination,  and  seta  dulness 
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itself  at  defiance.  Who  can  possibly  conceive  that  any  man 
should  entertain  the  views  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Ed- 
wards,  and  that  he  should  have  written  a  great  work  in  defence 
of  them  ;  and  yet  that  he  should  so  often  and  in  so  many 
ways,  have  inculcated,  by  accident,  diametrically  opposite 
sentiments,  without  once  exhibiting  in  express  words,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  those  which  he  really  entertained? 

By  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  Mr.  Martin  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Inquiry,  any  boolc  may  he  made  to  teach  any 
doctrine.  The  very  scheme  which  it  was  the  scope  and 
design  of  the  whole  Inquiry  to  demolish,  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  himself,  has  been  seriously  ascribed  to  the 
author  of  the  Inquiry  !  Who  knows  but  that  we  may  next 
be  informed  that  Dr.  Clarke  or  that  Dr.  Tappan  was  an 
avowed  fatalist ;  and  that,  if  it  does  not  so  appear  to  us,  it  is 
because  of  our  ^'  extreme  anxiety"  to  deliver  him  from  so 
odious  a  charge  ?  Of  the  acuteness  and  ability  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  them  enlisted  in  a  cause  in  which  they  might  appear  to 
greater  advantage.  K  Edwards  himself  were  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  he  would  fail  most  signally  and  most  ingloriously, 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  world,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Martin  entertained  the  same  views  with  respect  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  will. 

One  word  more,  and  we  shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Martin. 
He  ventures  to  predict,  that  the  *^  main  pillars"  of  the  system 
of  Edwards  ^'  will  stand  even  the  severe  ordeal  of  the  Re- 
viewer's searching  examination."  Now,  if  Mr.  Martin  had 
not  failed  to  see  so  many  things  which  roust  have  passed  direct- 
ly before  his  eyes  in  reading  the  Inquiry,  we  should  feel  more 
safe  in  trusting  him  as  a  guide,  when  he  undertakes  to  conduct 
us  into  the  future.  As  it  is,  we  fear  that  his  mental  vision  is 
not  so  entirely  purged  from  every  film  of  prejudice,  that  he 
can  foresee,  with  unerring  certainty,  the  final  verdict  of  the 
world  as  between  Edwards  and  Tappan.  For  our  part,  (if  we 
also  may  be  allowed  to  deliver  oracles,)  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  Prof.  Tappan's  statement  of  the  system  of  Ed- 
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wards  is  perfectly  fair  and  just,  and  that  he  has  demolished  it 
by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  as  complete  and  unanswerable  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  construct. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  propound  a  serious  problem  to 
the  friends  and  followers  of  President  Edwards.  If  he  does 
not  teach  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  will  any  of  his  disciples 
undertake  to  show  wherein  his  system,  or  his  position,  or  his 
arguments,  differ  from  those  of  universally  acknowledged  fa- 
talists ?  We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  the  scheme  of  Hobbes 
and  Collins  is,  in  all  material  respects,  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  President  Edwards.  If  any  man  will  show  a 
real  difference  between  them,  we  will  either  confess  our  error, 
or  else  stand  before  the  world  convicted  and  condemned  for 
our  obstinacy.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  thrown 
out  a  mere  idle  challenge.  If  any  man  will  accept  it,  and^ 
undertake  to  point  out  a  difference  between  the  system  of 
Edwards  and  diat  of  Hobbes,  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to 
show,  that  they  are  identically  the  same.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  has 
been  baptized  into  the  name  of  religion,  and  thereby  had  those 
many  sins  washed  away,  which  all  Christian  men  have  con- 
curred in  imputing  to  the  other.  Let  some  other  and  greater 
difference  be  made  to  appear,  or  where,  we  demand,  is  the 
justice  of  branding  the  name  and  memory  of  Hobbes  with 
the  odious  stigma  of  atheism,  for  holding  the  very  doctrine 
which,  in  Edwards,  is  made  the  test  and  the  standard  of  or- 
thodoxy ? 

We  have  spoken  plainly,  because  we  have  spoken  in  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  If  we  know  ourselves, 
we  have  not  the  least  desire  to  fasten  upon  Edwards,  or  upon 
any  other  man,  the  odious  charge  of  fatalism ;  but  we  do  feel 
a  deep  and  earnest  desire,  inconceivably  stronger  than  the  love 
of  life  itself,  that  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
left  to  stand  upon  its  own  eternal  and  immutable  foundation, 
and  not  be  made  to  turn  for  support  to  the  weak  and  tottering 
philosophy  of  Atheism.  What  concern  hath  Christ  with  Be- 
lial, or  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?     Let  the 
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friends  of  truth,  of  the  pure  and  undefiled  trutbi  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  see  to  it,  that  they  do  not  hug  the  philosophy  of  AtheisQi 
to  their  bosoms,  from  the  weak  fear  that  the  interests  of  ortho- 
doxy  may  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  rejection  and  the  repudi- 
ation of  it. 


ARTICLE  VL 

SKETCH  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Rsv.  Gbobob  C.  Bbckwith,  Boatoo. 

The  history  of  language  is  a  history  of  mankind.  It 
developes  their  original  affinities  ;  it  marks  their  early  mi- 
grations, and  the  subsequent  intermixture  of  different  tribes;  it 
embodies  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  national  character ; 
it  shows  their  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and 
traces  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  morality  and 
religion,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
Language  is  a  mirror  of  the  human  mind,  and  reflects  a  pretty 
just  image  of  its  peculiar  features  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
As  the  instrument  of  mind  in  its  various  operations,  as  the 
principal  medium  through  which  it  acts  on  other  minds,  as 
the  great  storehouse  of  inventions,  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, treasured  up  for  posterity,  it  forms  an  index  to  the 
character  of  nations,  and  serves  not  only  to  transmit  the 
acquisitions  of  one  age  and  country  to  another,  but  to  throw 
light  on  the  early  and  doubtful  periods  of  history.  "  The 
similitude  and  derivation  of  languages  afford,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, ^'  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations, 
and  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They  add  physical  certainty 
to  historical  evidence,  and  often  apply  the  only  evidence  of 
ancient  migrations,  and  of  the  revolutions  of  ages  which  left 
no  written  monuments  behind  them."*  "  The  real  character 
of  a  nation,"  says  a  critic  less  known,  but  equally  acute, 

*  Letter  to  William  Drummond. 
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^^  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood  by  one  who  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  their  tongue ;  for,  whatever  regards  the  religion,  the 
laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners  of  a  people,  operates 
powerfully  on  their  sentiments,  and  these  have  a  principal 
effect,  first,  on  the  associations  of  ideas  formed  in  their  minds, 
in  relation  to  character  and  to  whatever  is  an  object  of  abstract 
reflection  ;  secondly,  on  the  formation  of  words,  and  combina- 
tion of  phrases,  by  which  these  associations  are  expressed."^ 
Addison  considers  our  language  as  showing  ^  the  genius  and 
natural  temper  of  the  English,"  and  thinks  it  possible  <<to 
carry  the  same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a 
great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the 
people  who  speak  them.  It  is  certain  the  light  talkative 
humor  of  the  French  has  not  a  little  infected  their  tongue, 
which  might  be  shown  by  many  instances ;  as  the  genius  of 
the  Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music  and  ceremony, 
has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrases  to  those  particular 
uses.  The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows 
itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language ;  and 
the  blunt  honest  humor  of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in  the 
roughness  of  the  High-Dutch^  than  it  would  in  a  politer 
tongue."* 

A  history  of  our  own  language,  in  whatever  light  con- 
sidered, would  be  highly  curious  and  instructive ;  but  we  sha 
give  only  a  few  specimens  taken  from  different  and  distan. 
periods,  just  to  exemplify  some  of  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  aotually  passed,  and  show  to  what  fluctuations  it  may 
still  be  liable. 

As  Britain  was  probably  first  peopled  by  adventurers  from 
France,  its  original  language  was  doubtless,  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Gallic ;  but  the  Britons  were  so  nearly  exter- 
minated by  their  successive  conquerors,  that  only  few  and 
very  faint  traces  of  the  native  tongue  remain  in  either  the 


'  Dr.  Campbeir«  Dissertations  prefixed  to  his  Translatioii  of  the  Gospels. 
DiflKr.  II.,  Part  I. 

*  Spectator,  No.  135. 
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words  or  the  idiom  of  the  present  English.*  Our  language 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  and  akin  to  the  tongues  spoken 
throughout  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Its  principal 
elements  were  brought  from  the  continent  by  the  Saxons,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  British  island  in  the  fifth  century ; 
it  received  a  slight  tincture  from  the  Danes,  who  invaded 
England  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  it  was  greatly  and  perma- 
nently modified  by  the  Norman  conquest,  (1067,)  and  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  Norman  French  as  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  of  all  legal  transactions  and  records. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  we  copy  an 
early  translation  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  '^  Faeder  ure  thu  the 
eart  on  heofenum,  si  thin  nama  ge  halgod.  To-becume  thin 
rice.  Gewurthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan,  swa  swa  on  heofenum. 
Urne  daeghwamlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  daeg.  And  forgyf  us 
ure  gyltasy  swa  swa  we  forgifath  urum  gyltendum.  And  ne 
ge  laedde  thu  us  on  costnunge,  ac  a  lys  us  of  yfele." 

Near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  same  prayer 
ran  thus  in  Saxon ;  *^  Uron  Fader  thic  artb  in  heofnas,  sic 
gehalgud  thin  noma,  so  cymeth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa  sue 
is  heofnas,  and  in  cortho,^'  etc. 

About  two  centuries  after  this,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Norman  coiiquest,  we  find  the  Lord's 
prayer  thus  translated,  with  only  a  slight  difference  in  ortho- 
graphy fiK)m  the  preceding  version :     "  Thue  ur  Fader  the 


*  On  this  point,  however,  there  is,  as  might  be  expected  on  such  a  subject, 
no  small  diversity  of  opinions.  Home  Tooke  (Diversions  of  Parley,  Vol.  II. 
311,)  says  that  **oar  language  has  absolutely  nothing  from  the  Welsh,*' 
or  original  British  ;  bat  Ellis,  (in  his  Metrical  Romances,  quoted  by  Todd,) 
asserts,  that  ^  near  one-third  of  our  language  is  of  Welsh  origin  ;"  while  Dr. 
Johnson  (Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.,)  thinks  "  we  have  so  few  words  which  can, 
with  any  probability,  be  referred  to  British  roots,  that  we  justly  regard  the 
Saxons  and  Welsh  as  nations  totally  distinct ;"  and  Dr.  Drake,  (Orig.  cf  the 
EIng.  Lang.,)  modifying  all  these  statements,  declares,  that  the  '*  British  hss 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  English.  Many  of  their  terms  have  gained 
admission  among  us ;  hot  their  idioms  and  genias  are  as  radically  and  essentially 
different  as  any  two  languages  can  possibly  be."  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Noah 
Webster,  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  Drake. 
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eart  on  heofeoum,  si  thin  nama  gehalgod  ;  cume  thin  rice  si 
thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa,  swo  on  heofenum,"  etc. 

The  same  prayer,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  or  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
thus  paraphrased  in  rhyme : 

*^  Ure  Fader  in  heaven  rich ; 
Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  lich ; 
ThoQ  bring  us  thy  mechle  blisse: 
AIb  hit  in  heaven  y  doe, 
Evar  in  yearth  been  it  also." 

The  foregoing  specimens  are  all  pretty  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  contain  few,  if  any,  foreign  words  or  idioms.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  precbe  period  of  transition  from  Saxon 
to  Englbh  ;  but  when  the  Saxons  and  Normans  began,  near 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  lay  aside  their  mutual 
antipathies,  and  to  use  in  amity  a  common  language  and 
literature,  then  the  English,  with  nearly  nine-tenths  of  its 
words  from  the  Saxon,  and  the  rest  principally  from  the  Danish, 
Norman  and  Latin,  commenced  the  nucleus  of  its  present 
character. 

The  following  song  in  praise  of  the  cuckoo,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  one  extant  in  the  English  Language,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  before  the  year  1250: 


"  Sumer  is  i-cuinen  in, 
Lhode  sing  cuckoo: 
Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  med, 
And  springeth  the  wde  nu. 
Sing  cucu. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb ; 
Lhouth  after  calve  ea ; 
Bullae  sterteth, 
Backeverteth; 
Murie  sing  cucu, 
Cucu,  cucu. 
Wei  singes  thu  cucu, 
Ne  swik  thou  nauer  nu. 


Summer  is  come  in, 

Loud  sings  cuckoo : 

Groweth  seed,  And  bloweth  mead,* 

And  springeth  the  wood  now. 

Sings  cuefcoo. 

Ewe  bieateth  after  lamb ; 
Loweth  cow  after  calf  j 
Bollock  starteth, 
Buck  verteth  ;t 
Merry  sings  cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo. 
Well  singest  thou,  cuckoo ; 
Nor  cease  thou  never  now. 


•  Mead  is  in  flower 


Goes  to  hailK>r  smong  the  km. 
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The   following   lines  of  a  lorer  in  compliment  of  his 
Mistress  Alisoun,  were  probably  written  in  the  same  century  : 


Bytaene  Marsh,  and  Averil, 
When  spray  beginneth  to  springe, 

The  lutel  foul  hath  hire  wyi 
On  hyre  lud  to  synge, 
Ich  libbe  in  louelonginge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  thynge. 
He^  may  me  blysse  bringe 
Icham  in  hire  bandoun, 
An  bendy  hap  ichabbe  yhent 
Ichot  from  hevene  it  is  me  sent 
From  alle  wymmen  mi  love  is  lent, 
And  lyht  on  Aiisoun. 


Between  March  and  April, 
When  the  branches  begin  to 

spring, 
And  the  little  birds  are  inclined 
On  their  lay  to  sing, 
I  live  in  the  longing  of  love 
For  the  seemliest  of  all  things. 
She  may  bring  ipe  bliss  3 
I  am  at  her  command. 
I  have  obtained  a  lucky  lot ; 
I  believe  it  is  sent  me  from  heaven, 
My  love  has  left  all  other  women, 
And  alighted  on  Aiisoun. 


Robert  de  Brunne  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  did  much  to  polish  his  native  tongue.  From  his 
'<  Handlyng  of  Sinne/'  we  copy  his  praise  of  good  women : 

"  Nothyng  is  to  man  so  dere 
As  womanys  love  yn  godemanere. 
A  gode  woman  ys  mannys  blyss, 
Wher  her  love  ryght  and  stedfast  ys. 
Ther  ys  no  solace  undyr  hevene, 
Of  al  that  a  meui  may  nevene,* 
That  shuld  a  man  so  moche  glew,' 
As  a  gode  woman  that  loveth  trew." 

Richard  Rolle,  who  flourished  near  the  middle  of  this 
century,  says  of  himself,  "  I  seke  no  straunge  Ynglys,  bot 
lightest  and  communest."  From  his  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
and  his  Twelve  Profits  of  Affliction,  we  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing brief  extracts : 

Ps.  83 :  1.  <'  Our  Lord  gouemeth  me,  and  nothing  to  me 
shal  wante.  2.  Stede  of  pasture  thar  he  me  sette ;  in  the 
water  of  the  hetyng  forth  be  me  brougte.  3.  My  soule  he 
tumyde :  he  ladde  me  on  the  stretis  of  rygtwisnesse  for  his 
name.     4.  For  win  gif  I  hadde  goo  in  myddil  of  the  shadewe 


M$o,  in  old  Sszon,  is  9h: 
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of  deeth,  I  shal  not  dreede  y  veles ;  for  thou  art  with  me ; 
thi  geerde  and  tbi  stef,  thei  haue  coumfortid  me." 

"  The  sevynth  profet  of  tribulacion  is,  that  it  spredith 
abred  or  opynyth  thyoe  hert  to  receyve  the  grace  of  God. 
For  Gody  with  many  strokys  of  the  hammyr,  spredith  abrode 
a  pese  of  golde  or  of  silver,  to  make  a  vessell  for  to  put  in 
wyoe  or  precyouse  liquore. — And  considre,  as  the  more  pre- 
ciouse  metalle  is  more  ductible  and  obeynge  to  the  strokes  of 
the  goldsmyth ;  so  the  more  preciouse  and  meke  herte  is  more 
paciente  in  tribulacion.  And  alletbogb  the  sharp  stroke  of 
tribulacion  turmenteth  the,  yet  comforte  the ;  for  the  gold- 
smyth, AUe-myghty  God,  boldeth  the  hammyr  of  tribulacion 
in  his  bond,  and  knoweth  ful  welle  what  thou  maiste  suffir, 
and  roesurith  hys  smytynge  after  thi  frele  nature."    ' 

From  Wycklifie's  translation  of  the  Bible,  written  about 
the  year  1380,  we  give,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  a 
few  verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke :  '^  5.  In  the  dayes 
of  Eroude  kyng  of  Judee  tber  was  a  prest  Zacarye  by  name  : 
of  the  sort  of  Abia,  and  his  wyf  was  [of  the  dbughtris  of 
Aaron  :  and  hir  name  was  Elisabeth.  6.  And  bothe  weren 
juste  before  God :  goynge  in  alle  the  maundementis  and  justify- 
ingis  of  the  Lord  withouten  playnt.  7.  And  thei  hadden  no 
child,  for  Elisabeth  was  bareyn  and  bothe  weren  of  greet  age 
in  her  dayes. — 17.  And  he  scbal  go  before  in  the  spiryte 
and  vertue  of  Helye :  and  he  scbal  turne  the  hertis  of  the 
fadris  to  the  sonis,  and  men  out  of  beleeve,  to  the  prudence 
of  just  men,  to  make  redy  a  perfyt  puple  to  the  Lord.  18. 
And  Zacarye  seyde  to  the  aungel:  wherof  schal  Y  wyte 
this  ?  for  Y  am  old :  and  my  wyf  hath  gon  fer  in  hir  dayes. 
59.  And  it  was  doon  in  the  eigbtithe  day  thei  camen  to 
circumside  the  child,  and  thei  clepiden  him  Zacarye  by  the 
name  of  his  fadir.  60.  And  his  modir  answeride  and  seide, 
nay ;  but  he  schal  be  clepid  Ion." 

From  a  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  by  John 
de  Trevisa,  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  copy 
some   curious    extracts   respecting   the    English    language: 
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'  As  it  is  know  how  many  maner  peple  beth  in  this  Ilonde, 
ther  beth  also  of  so  meny  peple  langages  and  tonges.  Eng- 
lischmen,  though  they  had  from  the  beginnyng  (hre  maner 
speche,  southren,  northren,  and  myddell  speche  in  the  myddell 
of  the  lond,  as  thei  come  of  the  thre  maner  peple  of  Genoa* 
nia :  notheles  by  commixtion,  and  roedlynge,  first  with  Danes, 
and  afterward  with  Normans,  in  many  the  contray  langage 
is  appaised.  This  apaisynge  of  the  birthe  tonge  is  because 
of  twey  thinges :  oon  is,  for  children  in  scole  agens  the  usage 
and  maner  of  alle  other  natiouns  beth  com  pell  id  for  to  leve 
her  owne  langage,  and  for  to  constrewe  her  lessons  and  her 
thinges  a  Frensche,  and  haveth  siththe  that  the  Normans  came 
first  in  to  Englond.  Also  gentil  mens  children  beth  ytaught 
for  to  speke  Frensche  from  the  time  that  thei  beth  rokked  in 
her  cradel,  and  kunneth  speke  and  play  with  a  childes  brooche. 
And  uplondlsche  men  woll  likne  hem  selfe  to  gentilmen,  and 
fondith  with  grete  bysinesse  for  to  speke  Frensche  for  to  be 
the  more  ytold  of.  Hit  semeth  a  grete  wonder,  how  Englisch 
that  is  the  birthe  tonge  of  Englischmen,  and  her  owne  langage 
and  tonges,  is  so  dyverse  of  soun  in  this  oon  Ilonde." 

Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  wrote  near  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  his  poetry,  we  give  a 
brief  specimen,  and  another  of  his  prose  taken  from  his  trans- 
lations of  Boethius : 

*<  Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  veioe  in  swiche  licoar 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour; 
Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holie  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes ;  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  eoura  yronne,— 
And  emale  foules  maken  melodie, 
That  Blepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 
That  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmeres  for  to  aeken  strange  strondec^ 
To  serve  halves  couthe  in  sondry  londea ; 
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And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Englelond  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seke 

That  helm  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke." 

"  Alas !  I  wepyng  am  constrained  to  begin  verse  of  sor- 
owfulj  matter  that  whilom  in  florishyng  studie  made  delitable 
dltees.  For  lo !  rendyng  muses  of  Poetes  enditen  to  me 
thinges  to  be  writen>  and  drerie  teses. — In  the  mene  while, 
that  I  still  record  these  thynges  with  my  self,  and  marked  ray 
wepelie  complainte  with  ofEce  of  poinctell :  I  saugh  stondyng 
aboven  the  hight  of  myn  hed  a  woman  of  full  grete  rever- 
ence, by  semblaunt.  Her  eyen  bronnyng  and  clere,  seyng 
over  the  common  might  of  menne,  with  a  lively  colour,  and 
withe  soche  vigour  and  strength,  that  it  ne  might  be  nempned, 
all  were  it  so,  that  she  were  full  of  so  grete  age,  that  menne 
woulden  not  trowen  in  no  manere,  that  she  were  of  our  elde." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  orthography  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  give  a  brief  extract 
from  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
stanch  opponent  of  the  Wyckliffites.  Alluding  to  *'braun- 
cbis  of  trees  fro  Bischopls-wode,  and  flouris  fro  the  feeld,^ 
which  ^'  men  of  the  cuntree  uplond  bringen  into  Londoun  in 
mydsomer  eve,"  he  says,  "  Tho  braunchis  grewen  out  of  the 
bowis,  upon  which  thei  in  Bischopis-wode  stoden;  and  tho 
bowis  grewen  out  of  stokis  or  tronchons  ;  and  the  tronchons 
or  shaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote ;  and  the  roote  out  of  the 
next  erthe  thereto,  etc.  So  that  neither  the  cart,  neither  the 
faondis  of  the  bringers,  neither  tho  bringers  ben  the  groundis 
or  fundamentis  of  the  braunchis. — The  hool  office  and  work, 
into  which  God  ordeyned  holy  scripture,  is  for  to  grounde 
articlis  of  feithe,  and  for  to  reherce  and  witnesse  moral 
trouthis  of  lawe^of  kind  grounded  in  moral  philosophic,  that 
is  to  seie,  in  doom^  of  resoun  ;  that  the  reders  be  remembrid, 
stirrid^  and  exortid,  hi  so  miche  the  better,  and  the  more,  and 
the  sooner  for  to  fulfille  hem/' 

'  Naiare. 
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The  following  pithy  sentences  are  extracted  from  works 
published  about  the  year  1480 :  **  Ther  be  thre  estates  of 
men  that  be  known  in  thre  maners,  that  is  to  witt,  the  pacient 
is  not  knowen  but  in  his  ad  vers!  te,  and  in  his  ire  ;  the  val- 
iaunt  man  is  not  knowen  but  in  warre ;  and  the  frende  is  not 
knowen  but  in  necessite.  Of  all  other  maners  and  condicions 
the  warste  is,  a  man  to  be  suspecious  of  his  frende,  etc.  To 
be  joyous,  and  to  salew  every  roanne  gladly,  to  be  liberale  in 
yevyng  and  receyvyng,  and  to  foryive  gladly  his  evyl  will, 
maken  a  man  to  be  beloved  of  yche  body." ' 

'^  Be  not  glad  of  the  falle  or  evyl  fare  of  thy  neyghbour, 
lest  God  turne  his  wreth  fro  hym  to  the ;  and  so  thou  sholdest 
falle  in  the  same  or  worse.  Fie  chydyng ;  be  waar,  and  doo 
aweye  the  occasion  of  stryf,  and  lyve  allewey  in  peace. 
Lete  no  thyng  passe  thy  lippys  that  may  defoule  the  eeris  of 
the  herers.  Take  hede  what  thou  spekyst,  and  what  thou 
spekyst  not ;  and  both  in  spekyng  and  not  spekyng  be  right 
well  waar ;  for  thou  mayest  not  call  ayene  that  thou  hast 
seyde.  Shut  fro  thy  tunge  the  synne  of  backbytyng.  When 
thou  blamest  another,  thynke  on  tbyn  oune  sinne,  and  loke 
not  on  other  mennys.  For  thou  shalt  never  backbite,  yf  thou 
wylt  beholde  thyself."* 

Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  our  langua^  was  in  a  great  degree  settled. 
As  his  writings  were  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  models  of  pure 
and  elegant  style,  we  cannot  forbear  to  make  a  brief  extract 
from  his  '^  Merry  test  how  a  sergeant  w<mld  leame  to  phyt 
the  Jrere,  ivritten  by  Maister  Thomas  More  in  hys  youthJ^ 

"  Wyee  men  alway, 
AfTyrme  and  say, 

That  best  is  for  a  man; 
Diligently, 
For  to  apply, 

The  busines  that  he  can, 
And  in  no  wyse, 

•  Lord  Riyen.  *  Caxton. 
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To  enterpiyse, 

Another  feusulte, 
For  he  that  wyll, 
And  can  no  skyll, 

Is  neaer  lyke  to  the. 
He  that  hath  lafte 
The  hoeiers  crafte, 

And  falleth  to  making  shone, 
The  smythe  that  shall, 
To  payntying  fall, 

His  thrift  is  well  nigh  done. 
A  man  of  lawe, 
That  neuer  sawe 

The  wayes  to  bye  and  sell, 
Wenyng  to  rysc. 
By  marchaundise, 

I  wish  to  spede  hym  well. 
A  marchauDt  eke, 
That  wyll  goo  soke. 

By  all  the  meanes  he  may. 
To  fall  in  sute, 
Tyll  he  dyspute 

His  money  cleane  away, 
Pletyng  the  lawe, 
For  every  strawe. 

Shall  proue  a  thrifty  man. 
With  bate  and  strife, 
But  by  my  life, 

I  cannot  tell  yon  whan. 
This  thing  was  tryed 
And  verefyed, 

Here  by  a.  sergeaunt  late, 
That  thrif\Iy  was, 
Or  he  coulde  pas. 

Rapped  about  the  pate,  ■ 
Whyle  that  he  would 
See  how  he  could 

A  little  play  the  frere: 
Now  yf  you  wyll 
Knowe  how  it  fyll, 

Take  heed  and  ye  shaft  here."  etc. 

Of  the  same  age  was  Skelton,  whom  Erasmus  called 
'<  the  light  and  ornament  of  English  scholars."  From  his 
writings  we  copy  a  short  extract : 
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'*  In  Autumpne  whan  the  sonne  in  vyrgyne 
By  radyante  hete  enryped  hath  our  corne ; 
Whan  Luna,  full  of  mutabylyte, 
As  emperes  the  dyademe  hath  worne 
Of  our  pole  as  tyke,  smylynge  half  in  scoroe 
At  our  foly  and  our  vnstedfastnesse, 
The  time  when  Mars  to  warre  hym  did  dres ; 
I  callynge  to  mynde  the  greate  auctoryte 
Of  poetes  olde,  whiche  full  craRely 
Vnder  as  couerte  termes  as  coulde  be 
Can  touche  a  trouth,  and  cloke  subtylly 
With  fresshe  vtteraunce  full  sentencyously 
Dyuerse  in  style ;  some  spared  not  vyce  to  wryte, 
Some  of  mortalitie  nobly  dyd  endyte." 

From  the  writings  of  learned  men  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  we  give  a  single  brief  extract  from  a  report  made  by 
Leland,  the  King's  librarian,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
examine  the  ancient  records  of  the  whole  kingdom.  *'  That 
profyt  hath  rysen  by  the  aforsayd  journey e,  in  bryngynge  full 
manye  thynges  to  light,  as  concernynge  the  usurped  autoryte 
of  the  byshopp  of  Rome  and  bis  complyces,  to  the  manyfest 
and  vyolent  derogacyon  of  kyngely  dygnyte,  I  referre  my 
selfe  moste  humbly  to  your  moste  prudent,  lemed,  and  hygh 
judgement,  to  descerne  my  dylygence  in  the  longe  volume, 
wherin  I  have  made  answer  for  the  defence  of  your  supreme 
dygnyte ;  alonly  lenynge  to  the  stronge  pyllour  of  holye 
scripture  agaynste  the  whole  college  of  the  Romanystes,  clo- 
kynge  their  crafty  assercyons  and  argumentes  undre  the  name 
of  one  poorei  Pighus  of  Ultrajecte  in  Germany,  and  standynge 
to  them  as  to  their  only  anker — holde  agaynste  tempestes  that 
they  knowe  wyll  aryse,  yf  truthe  maye  be  by  lycens  lette  in 
to  have  a  voyce  in  the  generall  counsell." 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  1555, 
was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  extent  of  bis  learning,  but 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style.  From  the  preface 
to  one  of  his  works,  we  extract  a  specimen  of  our  language 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century :  <^  The  Lorde  graunt, 
that  this  my  travayle  and  labour  in  his  vinegard  be  not  in 
vayne,  but  that  it  may  prosper,  and  bring  forthe  good  fruites  to 
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bis  honoure  and  glory.  For  when  I  see  his  vynegard  over- 
grown with  thornes,  brambles,  and  weedes,  I  knowe  that  ev- 
erlasting wo  appertayneth  unto  me,  if  I  holde  my  peace,  and 
put  not  to  my  handes  and  tongue,  to  labour  in  pourgyng  his 
vinegard.  It  pitieth  me  to  see  the  simple  and  hungry  flocke 
ofChriste  ledde  into  corrupt  pastures,  to  be  caryed  blindfelde 
they  knowe  not  whither,  and  to  be  fedde  with  poyson  in  the 
steede  of  holsome  meates.  Lysten  not  to  the  false  incanta- 
tions, sweet  whisperinges,  and  crafty  jugglynges  of  the  subtyll 
Papystes,  wherewith  they  have  this  many  years  deluded  and 
bewytched  the  worlde.  But  hearken  to  Christe  ;  gyve  care 
unto  his  wordes,  which  shall  leade  you  the  ryght  waye  unto 
everlastynge  lyfe,  there  with  hym  to  lyve  ever  as  heyres  of 
hys  kyngdome." 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote,  as  a  further  specimen  of  the 
language  at  this  period,  a  part  of  the  apology,  which  Roger 
Ascham,  the  celebrated  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  makes  for 
composing  his  work  on  Archery  in  English  :  "  If  any  man 
would  blame  me,  eyther  for  takinge  such  a  matter  in  hand,  or 
els  for  wrytinge  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  aunswere  I  may 
make  him,  that  when  the  best  of  the  realme  thincke  it  honest 
for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sorte,  ought  not  to 
suppose  it  vile  fpj  me  to  wryte. — Manye  Englishe  writers  have 
not  done  so,  but  usinge  straunge  words,  as  Latine,  Frenche, 
and  Italian,  do  make  all  thinges  darke  and  harde.  Ones  I 
communed  with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  Englishe  tongue 
to  be  enriched  and  encreased  thereby,  sayinge,  *  Who  will 
not  prayse  that  feast  where  a  man  shall  drincke  at  a  dinner, 
both  wyne,  ale,  and  beere  ?'  Truly,  quoth  I,  they  be  all 
good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone ;  but  if  you  put 
malvayse  and  sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  beere, 
and  al  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drincke  not  easye  to  be 
knowen,  nor  yet  holsome  for  the  bodye." 

We  now  approach  a  period  when  our  language  reached  a 
high  degree  of  richness  and  vigor  in  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, 
iu  Hooker,  Hall  and  Bacon.  Our  readers  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  writers  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth,  to  need  any  extracts  from  their  works ;  but  we 
quote  from  Owen  Feltham,  a  powerful,  though  well  nigh 
forgotten  writer,  a  single  specimen  of  our  language  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  very  much  re- 
sembles the  rich  and  gorgeous  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor  :— 
<<  Love  those  pleasures  well  that  are  on  all  sides  legitimated 
by  the  bounty  of  Heaven ;  after  which  no  private  gripe,  no 
fancyed  goblin,  comes  to  upbraid  my  sense  for  using  them ; 
but  such  as  may  with  equal  pleasure  be  again  dreamed  over, 
and  not  disturb  my  sleep*  This  is  to  take  off  the  parchings 
of  the  summer  sun,  by  bathing  in  a  pure  and  chrystal  foun- 
tain.— Desire  of  glory  is  the  last  garment  that  even  wise  men 
lay  aside.  Not  that  it  betters  himself,  bemg  gone,  but  that  it 
stirs  up  those  that  follow  Iflm  to  an  earnest  endeavour  after 
noble  actions :  which  is  the  only  means  to  coin  the  fame  we 
wish  for.  Themistocles,  that  streamed  out  his  youth  in  wine 
and  venery,  and  was  suddenly  changed  to  a  virtuous  and  val- 
iant man,  told  one  that  asked  what  did  so  strangely  change 
him,  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep. 
Surely,  nothing  awakes  our  sleeping  virtues,  like  the  noble 
acts  of  our  predecessors.  They  are  flaming  beacons,  that 
fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to  call  us  to  a  defence  of 
virtue,  whensoever  vice  invades  the  commonwealth  of  man. 
Roman  virtue  made  Roman  virtues  lasting.  Brave  men  never 
die  ;  but,  like  the  phenix,  from  whose  preserved  ashes  one  or 
other  still  springs  up  like  them." 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  period  of  strong  and  all- 
pervading  excitement  that  produced  a  constellation  of  authors 
distinguished  for  the  vigor  of  their  talents,  the  extent  of  their 
learning,  and  the  power  of  their  writings ;  but  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  names,  and  should  be  with  the  works  of 
such  writers  as  Chillingworth  and  Clarendon,  Burnet  and 
Baxter,  Bates  and  Howe,  Tillotson,  Barrow,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Before  this  time,  however,  "  our  language,"  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  "  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had 
obtained  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  considered  by 
every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he  might  try  his  plastick 
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skill,  hj  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Milton, 
in  consequence  of  this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce 
the  Latin  idiom :  and  Brown,  though  he  gave  less  disturbance 
to  our  structure  and  phraseology,  yet  poured  in  a  multitude 
of  exotick  words."  Bacon  did  very  much  the  same,  and 
Dryden  charges  Ben  Jonson  with  '^  Romanizing  our  language 
too  much."  Heylin  said  in  1658,  "  Many  think,  that  they 
can  never  speak  elegantly,  nor  write  significantly,  except  they 
do  it  in  a  language  of  their  own  devising ;  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  thought  it  not  sufficiently 
curious  to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  whereof  more 
French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground  upon  us  since 
the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  than  were  admitted 
by  our  ancestors,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  the  Bntish 
or  Saxon  race,  not  only  since  the  Norman,  but  the  Roman 
conquest." 

We  need  not  continue  our  extracts.  The  few  specimens 
we  have  selected  from  different  periods,  may  suffice  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  lan- 
guage, since  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  and  to 
show  through  what  mutations  every  tongue  must  pass  in  its 
progress  from  original  rudeness  to  that  degree  of  regularity, 
refinement  and  copiousness  which  the  English  has  at  length 
attained.  Of  the  Saxon,  as  spoken  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest, we  know  too  little  to  trace  its  changes  with  accuracy  ; 
but  from  its  few  remaining  monuments,  we  should  suppose 
that,  while  the  orthography  was  fluctuating,  the  words  and 
the  idiom  continued  essentially  the  same  till  the  Saxons  and 
the  Normans  began,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
to  form  a  common  language  and  literature.  From  that  time 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  (1509-47,)  there  was,  as  the 
specimens  we  have  given  will  show,  a  series  of  fluctuations ; 
and  ever  since  this  last  period,  our  language  has  undergone 
many  changes,  both  in  orthography  and  idionos,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words,  and  the  disuse,  or  altered  meaning  of 
old  ones. 

The  orthography  of  our  language  was,  till  the  time  of  Dr. 
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Johnson,  unsettled  and  fortuitous ;  nor  has  even  his  authority, 
or  th.e  industry  of  his  painstaking  successors,  been  sufficient 
to  banish  its  irregularities.  The  few  specimens  we  have  given 
of  English  in  ^<  olden  times,"  will  show  how  capricious  and 
fluctuating  was  the  orthography  of  its  earliest  writers.  We 
find  y/,  gyf,  for  if;  y/,  hit,  hyt,  hight,  hyght,  for  it ;  gevty 
gyve^  yevcy  for  give  ;  Englonde,  Biglonde,  Ynglonde,  Enge- 
londcj  for  England  ;  ones,  anis,  any$y  onesy  onys,  for  once ; 
fey,  lage,  lagh^  laugh,  for  law.  These  diversities  of  orthog- 
raphy Dr.  Johnson  thus  explains  :  <<  As  language  was  at  its 
beginning  merely  oral,  all  words  of  necessary  or  common  use 
were  spoken  before  they  were  written,  and,  while  they  were 
unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  must  have  been  spoken  with 
great  diversity,  as  we  now  observe  those  who  cannot  read, 
catch  sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently.  When 
this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  first  reduced  to  an  alpha- 
bet, every  penman  endeavoured  to  express,  as  he  could,  the 
sounds  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  already  vitiated  in 
speech." 

The  idiom  of  our  language  has  undergone  fewer  changes 
than  its  orthography.  The  Saxon  has  always  formed  the 
groundwork  of  English  ;  and  the  introduction  of  words  from 
other  sources  has  never  entirely  frittered  away  this  foundation, 
Dor  materially  afiected  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  language. 
Still  our  idiom,  formed  out  of  so  many  heterogeneous  materials, 
remains  on  many  points  unsettled  and  clashing.  We  speak 
of  conformity  to,  or  toith  a  principle  ;  of  being  m,  or  under 
certain  circumstances ;  of  one  thing  corresponding  to,  or  trith 
another;  of  an  argument  founded  in,  or  tipon  a  premise. 
Such  diversities  of  structure  and  phraseology  are  comparatively 
Unimportant ;  but  we  need  some  standard  on  this  subject  to 
guide  inexperienced  writers ;  and  we  know  not  a  greater  or 
more  urgent  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day 
than  a  full,  accurate  and  decisive  work  on  the  idiom  of  our 
language. 

But  the  most  important  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
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our  tODgue  respects  the  use  and  sigmfieation  of  words.  No 
ODC  acquainted  with  any  of  the  writers  previous  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  need  be  told  how  many  words  then  in  familiar 
use  have  now  become  obsolete,  and  how  many  more  have  so 
far  changed  their  signification  as,  in  some  instances,  to  lose 
their  original  meaning.  We  cannot  open  a  volume  of  Hooker, 
nor  read  a  single  page  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  or  Shakspeare, 
without  finding  words  and  phrases  that  would  now  seem 
strange,  and  perhaps  unintelligible  to  most  readers.  A  few 
such  occur  even  in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
Psalmist  speaks  of  leasing  for  lying ;  and  Peter  exhorts  the 
Christian  to  eschew  (avoid)  evil.  We  meet  with  troWy  for 
think,  and  wot  for  know.  "  Doth  '^he  thank  that  servant  ? 
I  trow  not. — I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it."  We 
find  also  let  for  hinder,  and  jpreven^  for  go  before.  "  Only  he 
who  now  htteth,  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way. — 
I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning  ;  and  cried."  On 
nearly  every  page  of  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
we  find  words  not  now  in  use  ;  and  of  those  from  Saxon  roots 
which  once  formed  nine-tenths  of  our  language,  more  than 
one  fifth  have  become  obsolete,  and  their  place  been  supplied 
by  words  from  ancient  and  foreign  tongues. 

But  a  topic  far  more  important  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing,— the  origin  of  past  and  still  continued  changes  in  our 
language, — ^must  be  reserved  for  a  future  number. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

\.-^Biographieal  and  CrUical  Misedlanies.  By  William  H.  Pbm- 
coTT,  Author  of  the  ^Eistory  of  Perdmand  and  UdbdUs^  etc, 
New-York :  Harper  A  Brothera.    1845.    pp.  638,  8vo. 

This  volume  is  got  up  in  a  style  eorrespondent  with  that  of  the 
antbor's  historical  worka,  and  contains  his  contributiona  to  the  North 
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American  Review.  Among  them  are  Reviews  of  Irving's  Conqdest 
of  Qranada — Cervantes— Sir  Walter  Scott— Chateaubriand's  Eng- 
lish Literature — Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States — Madame 
Calderons'  Life  in  Mexico — Molidre,  etc. 

They  are  written  in  Mr.  Prescott's  usually  lucid  and  chaste  style, 
and,  although  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  the  works  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  yet  are  they  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  same  shelf,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  wanted  by  all  who  possess  the  others. 

2. — Observationa  in  the  East^  chiefly  in  Egypt^  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  By  John  P.  Ddrbin,  D.  D.,  kUe  President  of 
Dickinson  College.  New- York:  Harper  &,  Brothers.  1845. 
2  vols.,  12mo. 

Dr.  Durbin  is  an  observant  traveller,  and  an  independent  thinker. 
His  Observations  in  Europe  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  those 
on  the  East  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  equal  interest 

Dr.  Durbin  disagrees  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  respect  to  the  approach 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  passage  over  it,  and  gives  some  striking 
reasons  for  his  view  of  the  case.  He  agrees  with  him,  and  of  course 
disagrees  with  Dr.  Olin,  as  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  i.  e.  on  the  question,  whether  the  present  sepulchre  covers  the 
ground  of  our  Lord's  tomb. 

Much  valuable  and  interesting  ^information  is  conveyed  in  these 
volumes,  in  regard  to  the  ancient  churches  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
Doctor's  reflections  on  the  Missions  to  the  Eastern  Churches  of  the 
present  day,  are  discriminating  and  candid. 

His  observations  on  the  ground  lead  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  missions  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  are  spiritual  in  their  object,  while 
those  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Papacy  are  ecclesiastical  and 
political.  The  two  latter  seek  fellowship  and  communion  with  those 
churches,  as  they  are ;  the  former  seek  first  their  conversion  to  a  true, 
spiritual  Christianity,  in  order  to  fellowship ;  without,  however,  dis- 
turbing their  organizations. 

3. — T%e  Sufferings  of  Christ.    By  A  Lathan.    New-York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    1845.    pp.  328,  12mo. 

This  is  a  novel  book,  on  a  startling  subject ;  not  startling  in  its  ti- 
tle— "The  Sufferings  of  Christ;"  but  in  its  real  doctrine — the  passi- 
bflity  of  God,  and  the  actual  suffering  of  the  Divine  Word  incarnate. 
The  impassibility  of  the  divine  nature  has  been  so  long  a  settled  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  that  when  a  layman  broaches  and  defends  the 
opposite  doctrine,  at  this  day,  we  are  naturally  startled. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  no  little  reflection,  and  has 
been  penned  by  one  who  is  not  unused  to  expressing  his  thoughts  in 
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clear  and  forcible  diction.  Few  books  of  the  present  day  are  written 
in  so  forcible  style.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  Tolume,  indepen- 
dently of  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

We  are  not  ready  to  pronounce  positively  on  the  argument.  We 
are  not  yet  convinced  by  it  Some  parts  of  it,  we  think,  not  just  criti- 
cism ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
((flesh,"  yet  is  it  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  is,  at  least,  a 
good  specimen  of  an  argument 

The  author  only  contends,  that  God  is  capable  of  voluntary  suffer- 
ing, not  mvoluniaryy  that  he  can  choose  to  suffer,  if  thereby  his  own 
glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  shall  be  promoted.  Then  he 
contends,  that  God  did  ctctucdly  choose  to  suffer  in  connection  with 
human  nature,  and  did  suffer  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 

It  might  be  asked,  whether  a  being  capable  of  suffering,  can  be 
denominated  a  perfect  being?  whether  experience  of  suffering  is  not 
evidence  of  imperfection  ?  and  whether,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
God  can  voluntarily  inflict  pain  on  himself,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
detracting  from  our  view  of  him  as  the  Perfect  One  ? 

4. — Tlie  Philosophy  of  Mystery.  By  Walter  Cooper  Dendt,  Fel- 
low and  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^ 
etc.    New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1845.    pp.  442, 12ma 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Harpers'  New  Miscellany,  and  tmly 
an  interesting  volume  it  is.  The  form  of  dialogue  is  adopted,  and 
thus  the  author  presents  different  views,  and  answers  objections  phi- 
losophically, clothing  the  whole  in  a  very  pleasant  diction. 

The  object  is  to  give  a  history  and  an  explanation  of  all  manner 
of  spectres,  phantasies,  and  illusions.  Hence  we  have  interesting 
chapters  on  the  nature  and  motives  of  ghosts,  phantasy  from  mental 
association,  mysterious  forms  and  signs,  demonology,  nature  of  soul 
and  mind,  of  sleep,  of  dreams,  somnambulism,  trance,  mesmerism, 
etc,  etc.  The  analysis  and  classification  of  spectral  illusions  evinces 
genius  and  analytic  power. 

5.— 7%e  Life  of  Mozart^  including  his  Correspondence.  By  Ed- 
ward HoLiffES,  Author  of^^A  Ramble  among  the  Musicians  of 
Germany J^  New- York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  1845.  pp.  380, 
12mo. 

Another  volume  of  the  New  Miscellany,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  it  For  the  first  time  is  the  English  public  put  in  posses- 
sion of  any  thing  like  a  Life  of  Mozart;  and  surely  it  cannot  but  be 
acceptable,  to  be  introduced  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  musical  harmony  of  the  world.  Much 
of  Mozart's  correspondence  is  embodied  in  the  volume;  and  he  is 
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xneule,  cub  much  as  possible,  to  tell  his  own  tale  of  himself.  A  full  ac- 
count is  also  given  of  his  compositions,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
original  MSS. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Mozart  was  born  to  music,  and  that  at  the 
age  of  four  he  already  composed  pieces,  which  hie  father  wrote  down 
in  a  book.  This  book  was  preserved  by  his  only  sister  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  and  a  specimen  from  it,  composed  at  the  age  of  four,  is  found 
in  this  volume.  Connoisseurs  and  amateurs  will,  of  course,  be  greatly 
gratified  with  this  record  of  the  development  of  the  great  musical 
genius. 

6. — Aids  to  English  Compositiorij  prepared  for  Students  of  alt 
Grades;  embracing  Specimens  and  Examples  of  School  and  Col* 
lege  Exercises,  and  most  of  the  higher  departments  of  English 
Composition^  both  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  By  Richard  Green 
Parker.  A  new  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements.  New- 
York  :  Harper  d>  Brothers.    1845.    pp.  429,  12mo. 

We  wish  there  were  more  attention  paid  to  composition  in  our 
schools  than  there  is ;  and  we,  therefore,  rejoice  in  any  well-con- 
structed aids  prepared  for  teachers  and  scholars.  Mr.  Parker's  work 
has  been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  has  been  pronounced 
useful  by  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  its  details.  We 
find  in  it  many  admirable  rules  and  appropriate  examples,  and  doubt 
not  that  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  study  and  practice  of 
its  inculcations. 

• 

7.— 7%e  Pilgrim^ s  Progress;  wUh  a  Life  of  John  Bunyan.  By 
Robert  South ey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Illustrated  with  fifty  cuts,  by 
Adams,  after  designs  by  Chapman,  Harvey,  and  others.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1845.    pp.  348, 12mo. 

This  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  will  meet  a  want  of  the 
community.  Whilst  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  buy  more  elegantly 
illustrated  editions,  here  is  one  adorned  with  beautiful  wood-cuts, 
which  will  come  within  the  means  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society  $ 
and  to  such  is  it  an  interesting  and  useful  book. 

8. — 7%e  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Fenmo 
Hoffman.  Fourth  edition.  New-York:  Harper  db  Brothers. 
1845.    pp.  164,  18mo. 

A  neat  little  volume,  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  notice 
from  us.  Mr.  Hoffman  possesses  a  poetic  vein,  not  of  the  purest  ot^ 
der,  yet  yielding  occasionally  some  golden  threads. 
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9. — Cimquest and  Self-CanquM-^Woman an  Enigma.    New-York 
Harper  ^  Brothers. 

We  Dotice  these  small  volumes  rather  out  of  time  ^  but  we  do  it 
chiefly  to  remind  our  readers  that  they  emanated  from  the  same  source 
from  which  came  "  Praise  and  Principle,"  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Whoever  has  read  the  latter  will  be  glad,  we  are  sure,  to  ob- 
tain the  former.  To  the  young,  the  doctrine  of  self-mastery^  so  beau- 
tifully inculcated  in  Conquest  and  Self-Conquest,  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance. 

10.— 7%c  History  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Linen,  Wool,  and  other  Fibrous 
Substances;  including  Observations  on  Spinning,  Dyeing,  and 
Weaving,  Also  an  Account  of  the  Pastoral  Life  of  the  Ancients, 
their  Social  State,  and  Attainments  in  the  Domestic  Arts,  With 
Appendices  on  Pliny^s  Natural  History  j  on  the  Origin  and  Man- 
ufacture of  Linen  and  Cotton  Paper ;  on  Felting,  Netting,  etc. 
Deduced  from  copious  and  authentic  sources.  Illustrated  by  steel 
engravings.  New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1845.  pp.  464, 
8vo. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  style  in  which  this  volume  is  "  got 
up.'^  The  subject  matter  is  of  great  interest  and  value;  and  the 
work  is  manifestly  one  of  great  research,  and  evincing  scholarship. 
It  is  a  book  which  would  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all ',  they  would 
meet  in  its  pages  very  mach  in  respect  to  the  social  life  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  ancients,  which  is  probably  new  to  most  To  the  classi- 
cal scholar  also,  it  is  a  useful  illustration  of  many  passages  of  his 
favorite  authors  of  antiquity ;  and  it  throws  not  a  little  light  on  por- 
tions oi  the  word  of  God. 

The  first  part  treats  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Silk — the  second 
of  the  Sheep — the  third  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture — the  fourth  of  the 
Linen  Manufacture.  Under  the  second  chapter  is  introduced  the  his- 
tory of  the  Goat,  Beaver's  Wool,  Camel's  Wool,  and  Camel's  Hair. 

U. — OUendorfs  New  Method  of  teaming  to  Head,  Write  and  Speak 
the  German  Language  ;  to  which  is  added  a  systematic  outline 
of  the  Different  Paris  of  Speech,  their  inflection  and  use,  with 
JvU  Paradigms,  and  a  complete  Table  of  the  Irregular  Verbs, 
By  Q.  J.  Adler,  A.  B.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Phila. : 
Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1845.  pp.  510, 12mo. 

The  Grerman  language  is  becoming  so  much  an  object  of  attention 
in  this  country,  that  every  facility  afibrded  for  its  acquisition  ought  to 
be  hailed  as  a  valuable  contribution  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect We  have  had  several  new  Grammars  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, within  a  few  years,  and  among  the  best,  that  of  Noehden,  by 
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Prof  Sean,  of  Newton  Seminary.  Ollendorff s  is  on  a  different  plan, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Manesca,  in  French.  The  pupil  is  led  on, 
through  a  series  of  exercises,  inducting  him  gradually  into  a  know- 
ledge of  the  words,  inflections,  and  idioms  of  the  language.  Such  a 
method  of  acquisition  requires  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  is  better 
for  those  somewhat  adiranced  in  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
language  in  general,  than  for  young  persons. 

There  is,  however,  an  **  Outline,"  in  other  words,  a  condensed 
Grammar,  occupying  136  pages  of  this  work,  which  will  be  of  great 
utility,  if  properly  used  in  connection  with  the  lessons  for  practice. 

This  Grammar  of  OUendorfs  has  gained  great  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  pronounced  by  many  who  have  used  it,  the  most  effective 
aid  yet  afforded  to  the  public,  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue. 

There  is  accompanying  the  Grammar  a  Key  to  the  Lessons, 
which  may  be  of  service  judiciously  used,  but  almost  necessarily  of 
disservice  in  the  hands  of  a  youthful  learner. 

12. — ^Appleton's  Literary  Miscellany. — /  Prwnesri  Sfxm,  Hie 
Bethrolhed,  By  Alrbsandro  Manzoni.  A  new  translation,  re- 
printed entire  from  the  last  English  Edition.  In  two  volumes. — 
Memoirs  of  an  American  Ladyy  with  Sketches  of  Manners  and 
lAting  prior  to  the  RevohOion,  By  Mrs.  Grant.— 7%«  Life  of 
Frederick  SchUler^  comprehending  an  Examination  of  hu 
Works,  By  Th om  as  C  ar lyle. — Sketches  of  Modem  Literature 
and  Eminent  Literary  men.    By  Gboroe  Gilfillan. 

We  must  thus  combine  our  notices  of  these  volumes,  for  want  of 
room.  The  design  of  the  Miscellany,  we  have  heretofore  announced, 
and  also  noticed  the  first  volume,  Gertrude.  The  Betrothed  is  the 
second,  from  the  pen  of  Manzoni,  the  Walter  Scott  of  Italy.  Its  date 
is  over  two  centuries,  and  its  plot  the  protracted  separation  of  the  be- 
trothed on  the  very  eve  of  marriage.  Its  tone  is  high,  yet  is  there 
much  in  it  which  cannot  meet  a  hearty  response  from  us. — Mrs. 
Grant's  Memoirs  is  an  authentic  detail  of  facts,  and  a  legacy  to  those 
who  would  see  a  vivid  portraiture  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  previ- 
ous to  the  days  of  our  Revolution. — The  Life  of  Schiller,  by  Curlyle, 
will,  of  course,  be  read,  and  needs  no  commendation.  The  last  two 
volumes — the  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  are  just  fresh  fVom  the 
English  Press,  and  we  are  truly  glad  to  see  them  in  the  Miscellany. 
Most  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  present  day,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
a  few  in  these  United  States,  find  a  place  in  this  Gallery.  The 
author,  of  course,  contemplates  men  from  his  own  stand-point,  and 
that  gives  coloring  to  his  portraits.  Under  the  head  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  afler  portraying  Edwards,  Channing,  Webster,  and  others 
of  less  note,  he  concludes  that  Emerson  is  the  greatest  of  all,  and  so 
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lepreteDts  him.  Few,  in  this  land,  will  a^jee  with  him.  The  por- 
traitaresare,  however,  generally  fine,  and  the  book  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. 

13. — The  Visum;  or  HeUy  Purgatory^  and  Paradise,  of  Dante  AlU- 
ghieru  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Caret,  A.  M. 
with  the  Life  of  Dante,  Chronological  View  of  his  age,  addi- 
tional Notes  and  Index.  Illustrated  with  twelve  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  John  Flaxman,  R.  A.  From  the  last  corrected 
London  Edition.  New -York:  D.  Appleton  db  Co.  Phila. :  Geo. 
8.  Appleton.    1845.  pp.  587,  12mo. 

The  pnblishers  merit  commendation  for  the  style  of  the  book ;  and 
certainly  for  placing  within  our  reach  this  excellent  translation  by 
Mr.  Carey.  True,  no  translation  can  transfer  the  beauties  and  fine 
touches  of  the  original,  yet  those  who  know  not  the  Italian,  will  be 
glad  to  inspire  some  of  the  poetic  breathings  of  one,  whose  genius 
awakened  enthusiasm  in  both  Michael  Angelo  and  Milton. 

Whether  the  Vision  be  denominated  an  epic  or  a  satire,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  mag- 
nificent in  its  conception,  and  gave  color  to  the  poetry  of  Europe, — 
that  it  wrought  with  such  power  on  the  heart  in  awakening  pity  and 
terror,  as  justly  to  claim  for  its  author  the  possession  of  a  superior 
creative  faculty,  and  to  entitle  him  to  one  of  the  first  niches  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame. 

We  roust  not  forget  to  say  that  the  frontispiece  is  a  copy  of  the 
portrait  of  Dante,  discovered  in  1840,  in  the  pantry  of  a  prison  at 
Florence,  all  covered  with  whitewash. 

14.^ii  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin;  toith  Rides  for  the 
Medical  and  Domestic  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St,  Pan- 
eras  Infirmary^  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  six  Engvavinge, 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.  Phila.:  Geo.  S.  Appleton. 
1845.    pp.  246, 12mo. 

Although  rather  a  medical  work,  it  is  one  of  value  to  every  person. 
The  knowledge  it  imparts  of  the  skin,  its  health,  and  its  diseases,  is 
such  as  all  ought  to  possess.  And  every  one  is  so  necessarily  bound 
xrp  in  his  skin,  that  it  seems  desirable  he  should  know  somewhat  of 
its  properties,  maladies,  remedies,  etc.  Well,  this  book  is  all 
freighted  with  just  such  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  will  be  of 
great  utility  to  those  who  acquire  it.  If  you  wish  to  learn  how  the 
skin  grows,  how  it  is  connected  with  the  nails  and  the  hair,  how  it  is 
colored  and  discolored,  how  it  becomes  diseased,  and  how  it  may  be 
cured,  above  all,  how  it  may  be  preserved  from  the  maladies  to  which 
it  is  liable,  then  read  this  book.    You  will  find  in  it,  observations  on 
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•oap,  its  proper  and  improper  application,  on  ablutiooi,  on  diet,  etc  of 
interest  and  valae. 

It  is  really  a  pradiccU  Treatise,  and  any  one  who  takes  it  in  vvtl 
be  likely  to  read  it  through. 

15. — Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  (he  Rugby  School^  with  an 
Address  before  Confirmation,  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.  First 
American  Edition.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  Pbila.: 
Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1845.  pp.  284,  12mo. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  become  so  much  of  a  favorite  in  this  country,  that 
any  thing  from  his  pen  is  acceptable. 

This  volume  contains  discourses  to  his  pupils  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  and  it  is  really  delightful  to  mark  the  simplicity,  appropriate- 
ness, and  faithfulness  of  these  sermons.  It  were  well  for  our  youth 
in  schools  and  colleges  to  ponder  them  diligently.  They  maybe 
marrow  to  their  bones. 

1&. — The  Book  of  the  Colonies:  comprising  a  History  of  the  Colonies 
composing  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  in  the  Tenth 
Century^  until  the  commencement  of  the  EevohUionary  War. 
Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  by  John  Frost,  LL.  D. 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Phila.:  Geo.  S.  Appleton. 
1846.  pp.  280,  12  mo. 

This  volume,  by  Dr.  Frost,  is  intended  to  make  our  youth  fkroiliar 
with  the  settlement  of  the  several  original  colonies  of  this  new 
world.  It  begins  with  the  Northmen,  passes  on  to  the  Spaniards^ 
French,  and  then  to  the  history  of  the  several  colonies;  and,  like  the 
other  books  of  the  same  author,  conveys  much  interesting  knowledge 
to  the  youthful  reader. 

17. — The  Book  of  Good  Examples  ;  dravm  from  authentic  History 
and  Biography;  designed  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of 
virtuous   conduct.    By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.    New-York:    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Phila. :  Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1846.  pp.  288,  12mo. 

An  excellent  book  in  its  design,  and  well  executed.  To  teach  vir- 
tue by  example  is  the  most  impressive  mode:  and  to  bring  before  the 
minds  of  youth  the  virtuous  conduct  and  habits  of  those  who  have 
obtained  notoriety,  is  doing  much  toward  inducing  them  to  walk  in 
their  steps.  We  want  more  books  of  the  same  description — not  mere 
toys  of  books. 

IB,— Chances  and  Changes  ;  or  Life  as  it  is.  Illustrated  in  the  His- 
tory of  a  Straw  Hat,  By  Charles  Burdett,  A.  M.,  Author 
of  Emma,  or  the  Lost  Found,  etc.,  etc.  New-York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    Phila.:  Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1847.  pp.  158,  18mo. 

The  author  has  made  much  of  a  Straw  Hat,  and  to  a  good  pur- 
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pose.  The  Hat  teltg  a  good  and  tieeful  tale,  and  the  whole  is  intend- 
ed, in  a  history  of  the  changes  of  life,  to  inculcate  confidence  in  GkMl, 
and  submission  to  His  will,  under  the  varied  adversities  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage 

19. — Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading. 

We  have  already  spoken  favorably  of  this  enterprise ;  and  as  a 
whole  the  selections  are  good.  We  have  made  an  occasional  excep- 
tion to  what  we  considered  not  very  wholesome  in  its  tendency.  Yet 
even  the  most  exceptionable  portions  of  the  Library  are  far  better 
than  the  cheap  trash  which  has  been  so  long  floating  on  the  surface 
of  society,  and,  alas !  too  oflen  sinking,  we  fear,  into  the  depths  of  the 
inner  man,  there  to  repress  all  good  principles,  and  quicken  into  life 
the  evil  passions  of  human  nature. 

The  last  number  we  noticed  was  the  twenty-fourth,  and  the  Li- 
brary has  now  reached  the  fortieth.  The  intervening  numbers  are 
all  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  selection.  They  are  wheat,  not  chaff,  as 
the  bare  mention  of  the  titles  will  sufficiently  evince : — Hazlitt's  Ta- 
ble Talk,  second  series — Basil  Montagu's  Selections  from  Taylor, 
Barrow,  South,  Fuller,  etc.— Topper's  Twins  and  Heart— Hazlitt's 
English  Comic  Writers — Lamb's  English  Dramatic  Poets — Topper's 
Proverbial  Philosophy— Vicar  of  Wakefield^Lord  Mahon's  Life  of 
Cond6— Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets— Hervey's  Book  of 
Christmas — Carlyle's  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

We  said  all  these  were  good  and  useful  books.  We  like  even 
<<  The  Book  of  Christmas,"  although  we  could  wjeih  the  author  or  the 
editor  had  modified  the  enchantment  which,  on  page  148,  is  thrown 
around  the  theatre,  as  a  Christmas  amusement  The  entire  repre- 
sentation of  it  there  is  adapted  to  awaken  in  youth  a  passion  for  vis- 
iting it 

20. — Notes  from  Over  Sea.  Consisting  of  Observations  made  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  years  1843  and  1844 :  Addressed  to  a  Brother.  By 
Rev.  John  Mitchell.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Gates  d^ 
Stedman.     1845. 

These  are  the  notes  of  a  New  England  minister  of  the  gospel, 
obliged  to  travel  for  his  health.  They  are  the  record  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  told  in  a  manly,  easy  style,  without  afiectation  and  without 
fear. 

Although  we  have  abundance  of  Travels  and  Observations,. 
Notes,  etc.,  yet  almost  every  one  having  his  own  stand -point,  his  idio- 
sjrncracy,  presents  us,  at  least,  with  some  new  reflections,  if  not  with 
novel  objects. 
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Mr.  MitGheU'e  •tand-point  is  Mount  Zioiii  his  inner  man  the 
Chmtian.  Hence  Jiis  obsenfations  are  characterized  by  pious  feel- 
ing, regard  for  Gk>d  and  his  glory. 

He  seems,  in  some  quarters,  to  have  met  with  rudeness,  where  it 
was  not  to  be  expected,  because  of  his  moderation  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

81. — 7%e  Jesuits.  Translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Michelet  and 
ftuinet,  Professors  in  the  College  of  France.  Edited  by  C.  Ei>- 
WARDS  Lester.  New  York:  Gates  &  Stedman.  1845.  pp. 
225,  12mo. 

Of  the  Jesuits  we  need  to  know  much  now,  and  shall  yet  have 
occasion  to  know  more.  Revived,  they  begin  to  live  with  all  their 
artfulness,  knowledge  of  human  nature  und  undying  perseverance. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  too  often  we  know  it  not  Let  us 
be  on  the  alert    They  require  watching. 

The  controversy  which  called  forth  this  volume  is  well  known. 
The  Professors  wrote  in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  right  What 
they  have  written  is  exceedingly  valuable,  at  the  present  time.  Let 
us  use  the  weapons  they  furnish  us,  but  not  forget,  at  the  same  time, 
that  while  they  fight  the  Jesuits,  they  have  no  afiection  for  evangeli- 
cal religion.  The  book,  consequently,  is  to  be  received  and  read 
with  caution. 

22.— 79ie  Roman  Church  and  Modem  Society,  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Professor  E.  QrUinet  Edited  by  C.  Edwards  Les- 
ter.   New  York:  Ghites  do  Stedman.    1846.    pp.  198,  12mo. 

We  cannot  but  ponder  the  sayings  and  reflections  of  such  a  man 
as  QrUinet  with  interest  They  are  influential,  whether  for  good  or 
for  ill.  His  sketch  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  relation  to  modern  so- 
ciety is  graphic,  and  must  tell,  at  home  at  least,  if  not  here  and  else- 
where. It  is  well  to  enlist  such  a  mind  in  such  a  cause ;  and  let  us 
pray  that  it  be  converted  from  all  forms  of  infidelity,  and  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  evangelical  religion. 

To  Mr.  Lester  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  indebted  for  his 
translations.  May  they,  loo,  be  well  selected,  and  only  good  in  their 
tendency. 

23.— 7Tt«  Complete  Works  of  N,  P.  WiUis.    New  York :  J,  S.  Red- 
field.  1846.    pp.  895,  royal  8vo. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  Mr.  Willis's  foibles,  and 
however  much  we  may  regret  that  he  has  departed  from  the  simple 
faith  and  manners  of  his  earlier  years,  yet  are  we  glad  to  see  a  vol- 
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ome  of  his  complete  works :  fuid  we  doubt  not  il  will  be  a  very  aeeep- 
table  preseot  to  many  ofhis  friends. 

Whatever  faults  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  his  ^  Peneillings," 
he  certainly  has  written  in  it  many  beautiful  things,  and  furnished 
some  graphic  delineations  of  scenery  and  society.  Hiis  offence  against 
the  proprieties  of  social  intercourse  he  has  himself  regretted :  and  al- 
though we  feel  bound  to  express  unqualified  censure  of  some  of  his 
doings,  yet  do  we  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  ofhis  English 
censors  have  been  guilty  of  much  worse  things  in  the  same  line.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  run  aAer  British  critics  in  their  un- 
qualified and  matter-of-course  denunciation  of  every  thing  American. 

■Some  of  Mr.  Willis's  earlier  poetry  is  beautiful  and  impressive, 
especially  his  Scriptural  pieces.  For  instance,  his  Abraham — Da- 
vid's Grief  for  his  Child — Absalom— Baptism  of  Christ— Contempla- 
tion, etc,  etc. 

24. — 7%^  Poetical  Work$  of  Percy  Bysehe  Shelley,  f^ret  American 
Edition  (compute)  :  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Poetieal  Foeutty, 
athd  its  Influence  on  Human  Destiny^  embracing  a  biographical 
and  critical  notice.  By  G.  G.  Fosteb.  New  York :  J.  S.  Red- 
field.  1845.    pp.  750, 12mo. 

This  is  quite  a  pretty  edition  of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  and  as 
the  first  which  has  appeared  among  us,  will  probably  find  admirers 
enough  to  secure  a  ready  sale. 

We  should  prefer  the  Poetry  without  Mr.  Foster's  Remarks.  The 
former  is,  in  some  parts,  objectionable,  and  the  author  of  it  a  man, 
whose  chareuster  is  far  from  being  one  to  be  imitated.  The  latter  is 
fbll  of  dreamy  sensibility,  Fourierism,  and  foolish  pantheism:  e.  g., 
''Man  shall  discover  that  he  himself  is  heaven — that  every  wild  hope 
and  aspiration  was  but  a  sparkling  forth  of  that  universal  light-fluid 
in  which  God  and  all  his  creation  swims" — "  if  poetry  and  imagina- 
tion be  not  a  part  of  God,  then  is  it  nothing" — ''every  word  and  syl- 
lable of  it  is  as  precious  as  the  breath  of  God." 

25. —  The  Lord  our  Shepherd:  An  Exposition  of  the  ThDenty-third 
Psalm.  By  Rev.  Jobn  Stevenson.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter.   1S45.    pp.239. 

The  author  is  already  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
lightful work  entitled  "  Christ  on  the  Cross.  This  on  the  23d  Psalm 
is  equally  inieresting  and  profitable.  It  is  of  a  practical  character, 
and  unfolds,  in  succession,  the  themes — The  Shepherd — ^No  Want- 
Green  Pastures — Still  Waters,  etc  etc. 

26.— Pefutsf  Magazine. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  No.  16  has  been  issued  by  the  publiahet, 
J.  8.  Redfield 
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Zf.^7%e  Cfreeceofthe  €rrtek$.  By  Q.  H.  Pehdicahib,  A .  M.,  late 
Consul  of  the  United  Statesat  Athens.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York :  Paine  &  Burgess.    1845. 

The  author  is  a  Greek,  who,  afler  having  spent  some  years  among 
us,  returned  to  his  native  land,  as  Consul  from  the  United  States  at 
Athens.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  King 
and  Clueen,  and  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  the  country.  In 
this  volume  he  gives  us  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  a  better 
insight  into  the  present  state  of  that  country  than  can  be  derived 
from  any  other  source  easily  accessible. 

The  grammar  and  style  need  improvement,  but  we  can  overlook 
that,  when  we  remember  who  has  written  the  work. 

28.— /?am6/€«  by  Land  and  Water ;  or  Notes  of  TVavel  in  Ckiba 
and  MexicOy  indvMng  a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  river  Panuco^  and 
Be»earch€8  among  ihe  Ruins  of  Tanuadipas,  etc.  By  B.  M. 
Norman.    New  York:  Paine dt  Burgess.  1845.    pp.  216, 12mo. 

Mr.  Norman  is  already  known  to  us  by  his  Rambles  in  Yucatan, 
etc.,  which  were  reeid  with  eagerness  and  interest  by  many.  This 
second  volume  of  travel  and  of  discovery  will  be  of  no  less  interest. 
Indeed  it  will  well  repay  a  perusal,  abounding  as  it  does  in  novel 
developments  and  vivid  sketches. 

29.— 7%c  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  By  Gbo.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Philadelphia.  Third 
Edition.  PhiK :  Mentz  &  Rovoudt.  New  York:  Saxton  &  Miles. 
1845.    pp.  304,  18mo. 

Dr.  Bethune  has  evidently  thought  deeply  and  written  elaborately 
on  the  topics  presented  in  this  volume.  The  theme  is  one  of  exceed- 
ing importance,  and  it  has  certainly  lost  none  of  its  importance  in  the 
author's  hands.  The  several  chapters  are  based  on  the  topics  pre- 
sented  by  the  Spirit  himself,  whose  fruits  are  here  delineated — to  wit, 
love,  joy,  peace,  etc. 

We  have  read  the  volume  with  great  interest,  and  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  the  perusal  of  Christians,  with  the  hope  that  its  spirit  may 
be  more  generally  diffused  through  the  Church. 

The  chaste,  polished  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  were  com- 
pensation enough  in  itself  for  the  reading  of  it. 

30. — Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress^  and  on  the  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Bunyan.  By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheevbr.  Fourth  edition. 
1845.  pp.  514,  8vo. 

At  so  late  a  day,  we  can,  of  course,  say  nothing  to  recommend 
this  work.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Cheever  has  infused  into  it  all 
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the  charms  of  his  peculiar  style,  and  made  a  book  which  every  ChriB- 
tian  will  love  to  read,  and  from  which  every  poet  and  scholar  may 
derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  It  is  the  best  commentary  on  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  ever  written. 

The  author  knew  well  that  old  Bunyan  is  a  favorite  with  the  aged 
Christian ;  and  that  he  may  read  it  readily,  a  large  clear  type  has  been 
selected,  and  printed  on  a  good  fair  paper.  The  edition  by  Mr. 
Walker  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  makes  a  beautiful  book  for  a 
present,  at  any  time. 

31. — TTie  History  of  Romanism:  from  the  earliest  corruptions  of 
Christiamty  to  the  present  time.  By  Rev.  John  Dowlino,  A.  M. 
Eighth  edition.    New-York :  1845.  pp.  671,  8vo. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  popular  book,  having  in  a  very  short  time 
reached  its  eighth  edition.  The  author  has  evidently  investigated 
eitensively  and  thoroughly,  and  has  furnished  a  succinct,  and  for  sdl 
practical  purposes,  sufficient  history  of  the  origin,  advance,  cruel  per- 
secutions, and  present  state  of  the  Papacy.  The  story  is  forcibly, 
fearlessly,  truthifully  told,  and  makes  a  correct  impression  of  Popery 
as  it  is  and  as  it  was. 

Then  the  beautiful  wood-cut  illustrations  tend  greatly  to  add  to 
the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  book.  Mr.  Walker  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  painstaking  in  this  respect,  and  Mr.  Lossing  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  in  xylography. 

We  wish  the  volume  a  place  in  every  family. 

32. — 77ie  Attraction  of  the  Cross;  designed  to  iUtistrate  tJie  Leading 
Truths^  Obligations  and  Hope*  of  Christianity,  By  Gardiner 
Spring,  D.  D.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1846.    pp.  413,  8vo. 

We  always  expect  something  good  from  Dr.  Spring,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  are  we  disappointed.  This  we  think  one  of  his  best  books. 
The  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  man,  and  one  that  can  he  made 
attractive.  The  Cross,  indeed,  is  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  Universe. 
The  death  of  God's  only  Son  for  a  rebel  race  must  be  known  to  all 
intelligences;  and  in  all  must  awaken  new  emotions  of  wonder  and 
praise.  The  reading  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  '^  Attraction  of  the 
Cross  "  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  desire  to  read  more.  It  is  a  graphic, 
impressive  narrative  of  the  Cross.  We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the 
book  is  got  up  in  a  very  neat  style. 

Z^.'^Ptay-Rocm  Poetry.  By  S.  S.  A.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd, 
1846.    pp.  128, 18mo. 

A  very  pretty  little  book,  suitable  for  very  young  children.  The 
poetry  is  of  a  simple  character,  such  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  iniaocy. 
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34.-7^  Pilgrim^a  Nate-Book;  or  Choice  Saffinge,  Uluslrative  of 
Christian  Charader  and  Duty.  Selected  by  Mn.  F.  L.  Smith. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1846.    pp.  124,  32mo. 

A  pretty  little  volume  of  well  selected  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
diflferent  devoted  servants  of  God,  together  with  many  beautiful  and 
striking  observations. 

35. — The  Example  of  Wcuhington  commended  to  tke  Young,  By 
Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1846. 
pp.  108, 18mo. 

Prof.  Alden  has  become  quite  a  popular  author  with  the  young: 
and,  that  being  the  case,  it  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  his  little  volumes  is  so  good. 

And  what  a  great  matter  is  it,  too,  that  George  Washington, 
whose  name  is  every  thing  to  an  American  child,  was  a  good  man — 
that  the  example  of  such  an  one,  honored  throughout  the  world,  can 
be  safely  recommended  to  our  children. 

This  is  not  a  narrative  of  Washington's  life,  but  a  selection  of 
striking  incidents  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  the  attention  and 
imitation  of  youth,  some  of  his  prominent  qualities. 

36 — The  Siege  of  Derry.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Third 
American  Edition.  New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  db  Co.  1846. 
pp.  322,  18mo. 

Already  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  a  thrilling  book — ^let  it 
be  disseminated  widely. 

37. — Influence  of  Physical  Causes  on  Religious  Experience.  By  Jo- 
seph H.  Jones.    Phil.:    W.  S.  Martien.    1846.    pp.  132,  IS  mo. 

An  excellent  little  book,  adapted  to  do  much  good.  It  meets  the 
ease  of  many  of  Grod's  dear  children,  who  make  great  mistakes  in 
estimating  their  Christian  character,  for  want  of  just  such  knowledge 
as  is  here  furnished.  May  many  bruised  reeds  be  healed  through  its 
instrumentality.  This,  we  know,  is  the  highest  wish  of  the  author,  in 
respect  to  it. 

3d.^7%e  Land  of  Sinim^  or  an  Exposition  of  Isaiah  xlix.  12,  to- 
gether with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  JetDS  and  Christians  in  China. 
By  A  Missionary  in  China.  Phil:  Wm.  S. Martien.  1846. 
pp.  147, 18mo. 

An  interesting  little  book,  detailing  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
China— Early  Christians  in  China— Nestorians  in  China— Roman 
Catholics— Protestant  Missionaries,  etc 
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39. — An  Examination  ofPrtMent  Edward^s  Inquiry  into  the  Frto- 
dom  of  the  Will'  By  Albert  Taylor  Blbdsob.  Phil.:  H. 
Hooker.    1845.    pp.  234,  12mo. 

We  received  this  work  at  too  late  a  season  to  allow  of  a  very  par- 
ticular examioation.  It  is  written  with  candor  and  clearness,  and 
with  an  apparent  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  author's  view  of 
Edwards's  philosophy  will  be  discovered  from  his  Review  of  Mr. 
Martin's  article,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Repository. 

40. — Tlieobald,  or  the  Fanatic:  A  TVue  History,  From  the  German 
of  Heinrich  Stilling.  Translated  by  Rev.  Samuel  Schafpbr. 
Phil. :  H.  Hooker.    1846.    pp.  286, 12mo. 

Stilling  is  already  favorably  known  to  us.  His  Theobald  is  a 
work  of  great  popularity  at  home,  and  the  translation  will,  no  doubt, 
be  acceptable  here.  Its  design  is  to  show  that  the  via  media  between 
unbelief  and  religious  delusion  is  the  way  to  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness. 

The  hero  is  a  fictitious  character,  but  the  incidents  are  matters  of 
fact,  derived  from  his  own  observation  of  men  and  manners.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  book,  written  with  much  di»- 
crimination,  and  well  adapted  to  meet  some  of  the  delusions  of  the 
present  day.  "The  itch,"  he  says,  <<  of  founding  separate  religious 
sects  is  founded  itself  in  pride — in  pride  concealed  under  the  mask 
of  piety — and  is  nothing  less  than  insurrection  against  that  peace 
and  order  of  society  guaranteed  to  us  under  the  most  sacred 
sanctions." 

41. — A  Pictorial  History  of  Engkmd.  By  S.  C.  Qoodrioh,  author  of 
Peter  Parley's  Tales.    Phil.:  Sorindt  Ball.   1846.   pp.444,12ma 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  Pictorial  Histories  prepared  by 
Mr.  €k)odrich,  and  published  by  Sorin  &  Ball ;  and  we  certainly 
think  this,  on  England,  falls  not  a  whit  behind  the  others,  but  rather 
surpasses  them.  It  is  very  comprehensive  for  a  school  book,  enibrar 
cing  all  the  principal  events ;  and  the  style  of  the  author,  with  the 
fine  wood-cut  illustrations,  renders  it  especially  interesting  to  childreiii 

42.— 7^e  Extent  of  the  Atonement^  in  its  BekUion  to  God  and  the 
Universe.  By  Thomas  W.  Jenktn,  D.  D.,  President  of  Coward 
College,  London.  Second  American  Edition,  firom  the  third  Lon* 
don.    Boston:  €k)ttld,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.    1846.    pp.  266, 12mo. 

This  book  will  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance,  because  it  op- 
poses views  of  the  atonement  held  by  some  branches  of  the  Church : 
but  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  masterly  works  on  the  subject  with 
which  we  have  met.  The  whole  doctrine,  in  all  its  relations,  is  pre- 
sented in  a  striking  and  forcible  manner,  and  with  an  array  of  argu- 
ment on  the  different  points,  which  antagonists  will  not  easily  over- 
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throw.  We  have  chapters  on— The  Nature  aad  Design  of  the  Atone- 
ment—Its Relation  to  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God— Relation  to  the 
Perfections  of  God— Relation  to  His  Purposes— To  His  Works— To 
Divine  Moral  Government— To  Providence— To  the  Whole  System  of 
Divine  Truth— To  Sin— To  Salvation— To  the  Work  of  the  Spirit- 
To  the  Church— To  the  Various  Dispensations  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion—To  the  Eternal  State  of  the  Universe— Its  Moral  Grandeur. 

43. — British  Quatierly  Review. 

This  valuable  duarterly,  representing  the  Dissenting  interest  iB 
Great  Britain,  has  completed  its  first  volume.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  the  editor,  is  known  among  us  as  a  writer  of  great  force  of 
intellect  and  strength  of  style.  His  articles  are  always  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit,  as  are  those  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  others. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Review  evinces  quite  as  much  talent 
as  the  very  best  of  the  English  Quarterlies. 


ARTICLB  Vm. 

LITERARY  INTEIiLIOBNCB. 
Set  mans. 


The  recent  coDtroTersy  about  Ronge  has  called  forth  many  works  oa  all 
|K>ints  related  to  the  new  Reformation.  Among  otheri  Kempf  Luther*s  gegsB 
Heiligenanrufung,  Bilderdienst,  and  Reliquienverehrang ;  John  Tetsel,  der 
Ablasakrftnier,  Ein  seitenstQck  za  der  Reliquienverehrnng  und  zu  dem  heiligen 
Roch  zu  Trier.— Dr.  Aug.  Ludw.  Geo.  Krehl  has  published  bis  work  on  Der 
Brief  an  die  Romer.  He  takes  for  his  starting  point  the  present  critical  and 
philological  conclusions  of  those  who  have  commented  on  this  epistle ;  and, 
regarding  it  as  the  basis  of  dogmatic  theology,  he  aims  at  a  more  coraprehen- 
sire  Tiew  of  its  great  idea. — Das  Evangeliam  Johannis  und  die  neueste  Hypo- 
these  fiber  seine  Entstehung,  von  Dr.  A.  Ebrard. — Chrysoetomes  Postille.  Aus- 
wahl  seiner  schdnsten  Predigten  und  flbersetz  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hefeler.-— Oe«> 
■sfaichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,  von  J.  C.  F.  Bfthr,  greatly  enlarged  and  much 
improved. — ^An  excellent  and  highly  useful  wotk,  entitled :  Bibliographisches 
Lezikon  der  gesanmiten  Ldteratar  der  Griechen :  von  S.  F.  W.  Hoffman. — 
CI.  PtoIemoBi  Geographia,  Edid.  C.  F.  A.  Nolbe. — ^Roeaius:  Inscriptiones 
Onectt  IneditB,  Fasc.  III. 

i^vance. 

Chatenbriand :  Etudes  on  Discouis  Historiques  sur  la  Chute  de  I'Empire 
Romain,  la  Naissance  et  lea  Frogr^s  du  Christianiame,  et  I'lnvaaion  des  Bar- 
bares. — Duhamel :  Histoire  Constitutionelle  de  la  Monarchie  Espagnole,  de- 
puis  rinvasion  des  hommes  du  Nord  jusqu'  a  la  Mort  de  Ferdinand  VIII.  A. 
D.  411— 1833.-*Mlgnet :  Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travauz  de  M.  de 
Sitmondi. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

WRITINGS  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 
By  C.  EL  Stowb,  D.  D.,Profouor  of  Biblietl  LItantoret  Lana  Semloary,  OioelnmU. 

LiUher  as  a  Writer  of  Hymns  and  Composer  of  Church  Music. 

1.  Ueber  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Verdienst  urn  den  Kirchen- 
gesang,  oder  Darstellung  defjenigen  was  er  als  Liturg,  als 
Liederdichter  und  Tonsetzer  zur  Verbesserung  des  oefient- 
lichen  Gottesdienstes  geleistet  hat.  Nebst  einem  aus  der 
Originalen  genomenen  Abdrucke  stomtliche  Lieder  und 
Meiodien  Luthers,  wie  auch  die  Vorreden  zu  seinera  Gesang- 
buche,  von  August  Jakob  Rambach,  Prediger  bei  W.  Jakob 
in  Hamburg.     Hamburg,  1813. 

(Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Merits  in  respect  to  Church  Psal- 
mody, or  an  exhibition  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Public  Worship  as  a  Liturgist,  a  Hymnologist,  and  a 
Composer  of  Tunes ;  together  with  all  the  Hymns  and  Tunes 
of  Luther,  reprinted  from  the  Original,  and  the  Prefaces  to  his 
Hymn  Book.    By  A.  J.  Rambach.)    12mo.  pp.  xvi.  348. 

2.  Das  Deutsche  Kirchenlied  von  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  bis 
auf  Nic.  Herman  und  Ambr.  Blaurer;  von  Dr.  K.  E.  Ph. 
Wachernagel.     Stuttgart,  1841. 
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(The  German  Church  Psalmody^  from  Dr.  M.  Luther  to 
N.  Herman  and  A.  Blaurer,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  P.  Wachemagel.) 
4to.  pp.  xxxix.  894. 

3.  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Deutsche  geistliche  Lieder  nebst 
den  wahrend  seinen  Leben  dazu  gebrauchlichen  Singweisen 
und  einigen  mehrstironiigen  Tonsatzen  ueber  dieselben  von 
Meisten  des  sechszehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Herausgegeben  als 
Textschrift  zur  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  von  O.  V. 
Winterfeld.  Mit  eingedruchten  Hokzschnitten  und  zeichung- 
en,  von  A.  Straberber.  Leipzig,  1840. 

(Dr.  M,  Luther's  German  Spiritual  Songs,  with  the  tunes 
to  which  they  were  sung  during  his  life,  etc.,  etc.,)  folio. 

4.  Schatz  des  Evangelisches  Kirchengesangs,  der  Melodie 
und  Harroonie  nacb  aus  den  Quellen  des  16  und  17  Jahr- 
hunderts geschopft,  und  zum  heuugen  Gehrauch  gerichtet, 
zugleich  als  Versuch  eines  Normal-  oder  Allgemein-  Cho- 
ralbuch  beziiglich  der  aiteren  Periode  des  Kirchengesangs. 
Unter  Mitwirkung  Mehrerer  herausgegeben  von  G.  Freihern 
von  Tucker.  Stuttgard,  1840. 

(Treasury  of  Evangelical  Church  Psalmody  in  Melody 
and  Harmony,  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  16th  and  17th 
century,  and  adapted  to  present  use,  etc.,  etc.,  4to.) 

5.  Thesaurus  hymnologicus,  sive  hymnorum  canticorum 
frequentiorum  circa  ann.  1500  usitatorum  Collectio  Amplis- 
sima.  Carmina  collegit,  apparatu  crit.  omavit,  veter.  inlerpre- 
turn  notas  selectas  suasque  adjecit  Hm.  Adlb.  Daniel. 
Halle,  1841.  8vo. 

.  For  several  years  past,  the  readers  of  the  religious  and 
theological  journals  of  Germany  have  frequently  seen  articles 
In  them  under  the  somewhat  odd-looking  title  o{  Die  Gesang" 
buchsnoth — The  Hymn  Book  Difficulty.  When  the  German 
churches  began  to  awake  from  the  death-like  slumbers  of  ra- 
tionalism, they  found  their  old  hymns  so  corrupted  and 
changed,  and  their  new  ones  so  tame  and  cold,  that  the 
church  psalmody  then  in  use  no  longer  met  the  wants  of  the 
reanimated  congregations,  and  various  efibrts  were  made  to 
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supply  the  Dewly-felt  deficiency.  This  led  to  a  long  and 
vigorous  discussion  of  all  the  principles  of  sacred  song.  Vol* 
ume  after  volume  was  written,  hymn  book  after  hymn  book, 
and  singing  book  after  singing  book,  was  published ;  some 
contended  for  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  old  ortho- 
dox hymns  entire,  which  sang  the  creeds  and  catechisms  almost 
straight  through  from  title-page  to  finis ;  others  affirmed  that 
such  sins  against  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  poetic  taste  are 
quite  as  bad  in  church  music  as  a  little  technical  heterodoxy  ; 
while  others,  with  equal  seal,  insisted  that  religious  hymns 
should  be  simply  expressions  of  devotional  feeling,  without 
reference  to  doctrinal  speculations* 

On  music,  too,  opinions  were  equally  divided  ;  nor  is  the 
controversy  yet  at  an  end.  The  hymn-book  difficulty  is  still 
a  source  of  great  agitation  among  the  churches  of  Germany. 
We  seem  to  be  getting  into  very  much  the  same  kind  of  diffi- 
culty here  in  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  controversy  in  Germany  has  been  a  care- 
ful and  critical  examination  of  the  religious  poetry  and  music 
of  the  reformation  period,  and  particularly  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  services  and  merits  of  Luther  in  this  very  im- 
portant department  of  the  religious  life.  At  the  head  of  this 
article  1  have  written  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful  and 
instructive  works  on  the  topic  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  that 
the  reader,  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  may 
know  where  to  look  for  the  best  sources  of  information.  Sub- 
joined is  a  brief  account  of  these  works. 

No.  1  was  for  a  long  time  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
readable  book  on  Luther's  merits  as  a  hymnologist  and  com- 
poser of  church  music.  The  author.  Rev.  A.  J.  Rambach, 
has  been  for  many  years  senior  pastor  of  the  Great  St.  Mi- 
chaeFs  Church  in  Hamburg,  and  is  highly  respected  among 
his  associates  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  My  first  introduc- 
tion to  him  was  so  odd,  and  gave  me  so  vivid  an  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference of  customs  in  difierent  nations,  that  I  will  here  recount 
it  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader.  The  first  Sunday  after 
my  arrival  in  Hamburg,  which  was  the  first  German  town  I 
had  ever  visited^  I  bent  my  steps  in  the  morning  toward  the 
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Great  St.  Michael's  church,  to  attend  public  worship.  Scarcely 
had  I  passed  the  Little  St.  Michael's,  a  Romau  Catholic 
church  from  which  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  most  beautiful  organ, 
when  two  or  three  withered  old  women  approached  from  the 
Great  St.  Michael's  with  little  pamphlets  in  their  bands  for 
sale.  ^'Buy  the  sermon,  sir?"  said  they  all  in  a  breath. 
^'  What  sermon  ?"  said  L  *^  Why,  the  sermon  Dr.  Rambacb 
preaches  this  morning,"  was  the  reply.  The  matter  seemed 
to  me  so  singular,  that  I  paid  a  Hamburg  shilling  and 
took  a  pamphlet,  which  proved  to  be  a  printed  sermon  of 
eight  pages,  for  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity — ^text, 
Luke  10:  23-^7 — subject,  der  Fr^md  tn  der  nothj  (tht 
Friend  in  need) — ^three  hymns  to  be  sung  with  it  designated 
at  the  close,  and  paged  289  to  296  ;  as  if  it  were  the  frag- 
ment of  a  large  volume.  I  wondered  within  myself  whether 
Dr.  Rambacb  was  in  the  habit  of  printing  his  sermons  from 
week  to  week,  till  he  got  enough  to  niake  a  volun^e,  aad.then 
having  them  bound  for  the  beneBt  of  posterity.  I  had  no  time 
to  make  inquiry,  but  entered  the  immense  church,  which  was 
crowded  to  overflowings  and  the  whole  congregation  were 
singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  the  pulpit,  near  a  corner^ 
there  sat  Dr.  Rambacb,  a  venerable  old  man,  robed  in  the 
Lutheran  black  gown,  with  an  enormous  muslin  ruff  or  van- 
dyke  around  his  neck,  somewhat  the  size  and  form  of  the  for- 
ward wheel  of  a  railroad  car,  but  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and 
most  beautifully  plaited  and  crimped.  At  first  I  could  scarcely 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  not  a  nice  old  picture  on  the  wall, 
instead  of  a  living  man  in  the  pulpit.  The  singing  over,  the 
old  gentleman  arose  and  began  to  preach,  and  I  found  that 
most  of  the  congregation  had  furnished  themselves  with  the 
printed  sermon  as  well  as  myself;  and  while  the  good  Dr. 
was  preaching,  we  all  looked  over  to  see  if  he  preached  it 
right.  He  had  no  notes  himself,  but  be  hit  it  pretty  neariy 
word  for  word,  though  now  and  then  he  deviated  a  little  from 
the  printed  form.  I  still  have  the  sermon  in  my  possession, 
and  I  carefully  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of  a  most  curious 
custom  which  I  never  witnessed  any  where  else. 

Dr.  Rambach's  work  on  Luther's  merits  in  respect  to 
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church  psalmody,  has  four  priacipal  divisions.  First,  he  gives 
a  detail  of  the  various  reforms  which  Luther  introduced  into 
the  method  of  conducting  public  worship  ;  second,  he  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  hymns  which  Luther  wrote,  or  translated, 
or  adapted  to  public  worship,  with  the  historical  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  of  each  ;  third,  he  gives  a  like  ac- 
count of  all  the  tunes  which  Luther  composed  or  adapted ; 
and  fourth,  he  gives  the  prefaces  which  Luther  wrote  to  the 
various  editions  of  his  hymn  books,  and  publishes  in  full  his 
hymns  with  the  music  ori^aally  set  to  them,  and  concludes 
the  work  with  various  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Luther  on 
the  general  subject  of  music  and  psalmody. 

No.  2.  The  work  of  Wachernagel  is  a  splendid  one  in  its 
mechanical  execution,  and  indicates  great  labour  and  research 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  It  has  been  received  with  general 
approbation  by  the  writers  of  Germany,  and  is  probably  the 
most  complete  work  that  has  ever  been  published  on  the  topic 
of  which  it  treats.  It  consists  of  five  parts.  First,  the  old 
Latin  hymns  in  use  before  the  Reformation,  sixty-five  in  num- 
ber ;  second,  the  old  German  hymns  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  third,  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  his  associates  ;  fourth, 
the  hymns  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  hymn  books ;  and 
fifth,  an  appendix  of  miscellaneous  matter,  the  most  important 
of  which  are,  descriptions  of  the  old  psalm  books  and  singing 
sheets,  the  prefaces  of  the  old  hymn  books,  and  the  old  secu- 
lar songs  which  were  remodelled  into  religious  hymns  by  the 
sacred  poets. 

The  work  of  Wachernagel  does  not  by  any  means  super- 
cede that  of  Rambach ;  in  fact,  the  two  are  mutually  sup- 
plementary to  each  other,  and  from  both  can  be  obtained  a 
tolerably  complete  view  of  the  whole  subject* 

Dr.  Wachernagel  is  still  a  young  man.  He  was  formerly 
a  teacher  in  Berlin,  and  is  now  in  Stettin. 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  object  of  these  works  Is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles.  Taking  them  together, 
the  reader  will  find  all  the  Latin  hymns  in  use  in  the  Papal 
churches,  which  had  any  influence  on  the  psalmody  of  the 
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Reformation,  with  all  the  historical  illustrations  that  are  need- 
ed for  their  full  elucidation  ;  all  the  hymns  and  tunes  of  Lu- 
ther in  their  original  form ;  and  the  most  successful  eflforts 
which  have  been  made  to  adapt  these  ancient  songs  and  mu- 
sic to  the  use  of  the  churches  at  the  present  day. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  historical  development  of  the  ser- 
vices which  Luther  rendered  as  a  hymnologist  and  composer 
of  church  music,  fdlowing  principally  the  lead  of  Rambacb 
and  Wachemagel,  with  the  aid  of  Luther's  Letters,  edited  by 
De  Wette,  the  Memoirs  of  Luther  by  Matheshis,  by  Audin, 
and  by  Pfitzer,  Lomler's  edition  of  Luther's  German  Writ- 
ings, Tholuck's  Anzeiger,  and  Hengstenberg's  Kirchenzeitung. 

We  shall  not  scrupulously  follow  any  particular  arrange- 
ment, but  give  the  facts  in  rather  a  miscellaneous  manner,  as 
they  have  occurred  to  us  in  our  reading. 

Church  psalmody  before  the  time  of  Luther  was  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  The  whole  of  it  that  is  worth  noticing  is  given 
in  the  first  128  pages  of  the  splendid  work  of  WachemageK 
Except  the  chanting  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  other  Scriptural  hymns,  there  were  scarcely  a  do- 
zen decent  pieces  for  public  worship.  Some  few  are  most 
admirable,  both  as  it  respects  the  words  and  the  music,  and 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  psalmody  exists  on  earth.  Among 
these  are  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  the;  Aeteme  rerum  Con- 
diior,  the  Vtni  Redtmptor  Gentium^  and  some  other  pieces 
by  St.  Ambrose ;  the  Rex  Chrieic^  Factor  omnium^  by  Gre- 
gory L ;  the  Jeeu  dulcis  memoria^  by  St.  Bernard ;  the  Veni 
Creator  Spiritusy  said  to  be  by  Chariemagne ;  the  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,  by  Robert,  King  of  France ;  the  Jam  mcuta 
quiesce  querela,  by  A.  P.  Clemens  ;  the  Diet  Ira,  of  Thomas 
de  Celano ;  the  Stabat  Mater,  of  Jaroponus ;  and  some  few 
others.  Some  hymns  of  various  degrees  of  merit  had  also 
been  published  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Abaelard,Coelius 
Sedulius,  and  John  Huss  and  his  followers,  the  latter  mostly 
of  a  very  evangelical  character. 

The  qualifications  of  Luther  for  improving,  and  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  for  creating,  the  church  psalmody  of  the 
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RefdrnialioD^  and  of  ail  subsequent  time,  were  by  no  means 
the  least  among  the  gifts  of  that  most  extraordinary  man.  He 
had  by  nature  a  most  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  power  of 
music.  A  manuscript  biography  of  him  by  Matthew  Itatz- 
eberger,  surgeon  to  John  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotha,  has  a  section  enti- 
tled, On  Dr.  Luther* 9  weakness,  and  his  being  quickened  and 
exhilarated  by  means  of  Music ;  in  which  the  following  an- 
ecdote is  related  :  '^  Once  came  Master  Lucas  Edenberger, 
preceptor  of  John  Ernst,  Duke  of  Saxony,  with  certain  of  hb 
associates,  all  good  musicians,  and  George  Rhau,  (a  famous 
composer  of  music,)  to  visit  him.  It  was  told  them  that  Lu- 
ther had  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell,  and  had  kept  himself 
there  for  some  time,  and  had  eaten  and  drunk  nothing  to 
speak  of,  and  would  let  no  one  in  to  him.  Then  Master 
Lucas  thought  it  could  not  be  well  with  him,  and  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  got  no  answer ;  whereupon,  he  looked  in  at 
the  keyhole  through  the  door,  and  seeth  that  Luther  is  lying 
upon  the  ground  on  his  face,  with  outatretched  arms,  in  a 
swoon.  He  then  forced  open  the  door,  and  shook  him,  and 
liAed  him  up,  and  prepared  for  him  some  refreshment ;  and 
then  he  and  his  companions  began  to  sing,  and  to  play  upon 
their  instruments.  Hereupon,  Luther  began  gradually  to 
come  to  himself,  and  his  melancholy  and  distress  began  to 
leave  him,  and  be  soon  began  to  aing,  and  became  right  joy- 
ous thereby,  and  entertained  Master  Lucas  and  his  compan- 
ions most  pleasantly.  So  they  would  often  vbit  htm  when 
they  had  a  desire  fi>r  music,  and  would  not  be  turned  away, 
whatever  work  he  had  to  do.  So  soon  as  he  heard  good  music, 
his  temptations  and  his  gloom  flew  away.  So  he  said,  the 
devil  specially  hates  music,  because  thereby  men  are  made 
joyful ;  for  he  lovetb  nothing  better  than  to  make  men  unbe- 
lieving and  cowardly,  by  means  of  melancholy  and  gloominess." 
Luther's  natural  capabilities  for  music  were  of  the  highest 
order.  He  had  given  great  attention  to  the  theory  of  music, 
and  much  time  to  the  practice ;  and  his  taste  was  formed  on 
the  very  best  models,  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.     This 
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fact  is  safficieotly  attested  by  the  words  which  are  found  in 
his  books  to  designate  tbe  character  and  ezpressbn  of  his 
different  tunes.  According  to  their  character  they  are  mark- 
ed, Ionian,  Lydian,  Phrygian^  jEolic,  Doricy  HyperdoriCy 
etc.  Besides,  his  deep  religious  experience  had  made  him 
familiar  with  all  the  phases  of  religious  emotion ;  his  renera- 
tion  for  antiquity  caused  him  to  love  and  preserve  whatever 
was  really  valuable  in  tbe  old  psalmody ;  while  his  sharp  sa- 
gacity, his  tact  in  dealing  with  the  popular  mind,  his  entire 
moral  independence,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject, 
fitted  him  to  contrive  and  introduce  all  needed  improvements, 
without  acting  the  part,  or  exposing  himself  to  the  rebuffi,  of 
a  rash  innovator. 

Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  good  church  music ;  and  knowing  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  age  in  this  respect,  he  set  himself  to  work  with 
characteristic  energy  to  supply  them.  In  1523,  he  published 
in  a  single  sheet  his  first  hymn,  with  the  music,  under  the  title, 
jt  Christian  Hymny  by  Dr.  Martin  Luiher,  comprehending  the 
unspeakahk  Orace  of  God,  and  of  the  right  Faith.  This  is 
the  hymn  beginning — Nunfreui  euch  lieher  Christen  g^meiny 

("Jfow  rejoicB^dear  Christians  aU.'') 

It  is  a  full  and  exceedingly  graphic  development  of  his  own 
religious  experience  in  passing  from  death  to  life. 

For  this  truly  Christiai\  hymn,  he  composed  the  majestic 
tune  so  often  republished  in  our  singing-books  under  tbe  name 
of  Monmouth.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  mel- 
ody as  published  by  Rambach. 


Hypoionic, 


Monmouth  and  Old  Hundred  are  striking  specimens  of  tbe 
g^eral  character  of  Luther's  music,  solemn,  awe*inspiring. 
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and  joyous ;  and  in  all  his  own  publications,  the  music  is  care- 
fully and  beautifully  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn. 

The  next  year,  1524,  he  wrote  seventeen  hymns,  and  set 
them  to  music;  in  1525,  six ;  in  1526,  30,  and  33,  one  in 
each  year ;  in  1585,  two ;  in  1537  and  41  one  in  each  year, 
and  in  1543,  four.  Of  the  tunes  which  he  published  with 
the  hymns,  6ve  were  arranged  from  the  old  Liatin  ehants,  seven 
were  taken  from  the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  and  forty-two 
were  composed  by  himself  and  his  associates.  Of  the  tunes 
still  in  use  in  the  German  churches,  twenty  are  known  to  bo 
Luther's*  The  first  edition  of  his  hymn-book  was  published 
in  1524,  and  Wachernagel  notices  ninety  different  editions  of 
it  whioh  had  been  issued  within  forty  years  after  that  time ; 
and  how  many  more  there  might  have  been,  he  is  not  able 
to  say. 

Luther  was  very  sensitive  to  all  the  decencies  and  pro- 
prieties of  public  worship,  and  nothing  grated  more  harshly 
on  his  nerves  than  inattention  and  whispering  during  the  de- 
votional services,  especially  the  singing.  In  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  ministry  at  Wittenberg,  some  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  congregation  indulged  an  evil  habit  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  obsolete,  even  among  the  clergymen  of  the  present 
day,  namely — ^that  of  taking  the  time  of  singing  to  do  up 
their  whispering  and  moving  about.  This  vexed  him  to  the 
soul,  and  he  often  reproved  them  for  it.  One  Sabbath  the  nui- 
sance was  so  intolerable  during  singing,  that  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  said  to  them, — "  Christians  with  God-fearing 
hearts  come  to  church  to  thank  God  and  pray  to  him,  and 
not  to  whisper  and  mutter.  If  any  wish  to  whisper,  and  mot- 
ter^  and  fluster,  and  grunt,  it  is  better  that  they  go  out  into 
the  fields  with  the  cattle  and  swine,  wher^  they  will  find  fit- 
ting answer,  and  leave  the  church  of  God  undi3turbed/' — 
Notwithstanding  this  reproof,  such  is  the  force  of  evil  habit, 
the  next  Sunday  the  offence  was  repeated ;  whereupon  Luther 
walked  out  of  the  church  with  great  indignation  on  bis  face. 
Dr.  Pommer,  (Bugenbagen,)  then  gave  the  people  a  strong 
exhortation  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  which  had  « 
good  effect. 
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Luther  was  an  admirer  of  severe  simplicity  in  public  wor* 
ship,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  instituted  by  Christ  himself, 
where  there  were  neither  altars,  nor  vestments,  nor  costly  fur- 
niture, nor  pompous  ceremonies  ;  but  simply  mutual  exhorta- 
tions, prayers,  singing,  and  giving  thanks  to  God.  Spe- 
cially when  these  things  had  been  abused  to  purposes  of 
superstition,  it  might  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  wholly 
done  away,  as  king  Hezekiah*  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent 
which  had  been  made  by  command  of  God  himself;  for, 
in  such  cases,  he  remarked,  order  becomes  disorder.  Yet 
in  practice,  in  innovating  on  old  usages,  be  was  the  most 
moderate  and  forbearing  of  men.  Whatever  could  be  re- 
tained without  positive  iojury,  he  advised  should  be  retained  ; 
and  he  resisted  with  gigantic  power  and  complete  success, 
the  attempts  of  Carlstadt  and  other  rash  reformers,  to  strip 
the  churches  at  once  of  all  pictures  and  ornaments,  and 
bring  the  public  worship  to  a  nakedness  for  which  the  peo- 
ple were  by  no  means  prepared.  All  these  matters,  he 
insbted,  belonged  to  the  non-essentials  ;  and  we  ought  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  weakaess  of  our  neighbours,  that  their 
weak  consciences  be  not  wounded,  that  they  be  gradually 
enlightened,  and  led  to  sound  and  discriminating  views.  The 
great  business  of  religious  assemblies,  according  to  him,  ought 
to  be,  the  faithful  and  instructive  preaching  of  the  word ; 
and  if  the  word  were  not  preached,  both  singing  and  read 
ing  the  liturgy  were  better  omitted,  lest  it  all  degenerate  to 
mere  sound  and  vain  repetition,  like  the  heathen  worship. 
Yet,  recognizing,  as  he  said,  the  power  of  appropriate  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  of  devotional  music,  to  interest  aud 
move  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  accompanied  with  a 
due  proportion  of  faithful  and  instructive  preaching,  no  one 
was  ever  more  assiduous  than  he  in  giving  all  proper  attention 
to  the  devotional  parts  of  the  religious  service,  especially  the 
providing  of  a  sufiScient  number  of  good  hymns,  and  an  im- 
proved and  appropriate  psalmody. 

Some  of  the  old  hymns  and  psalm  tunes  he   admired, 
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aod  all  such  he  introduced  and  adapted  to  the  reformed  wor- 
ship ;  while  others  of  them  he  could  not  endure,  and  these 
he  sternly  rejected,  whatever  plea  prejudice  or  authority  might 
make  in  their  iavour.  ^'  Since  God's  word  has  been  silent, 
(said  he,)  such  a  multitude  of  superstitious  fables  and  lies  have 
been  brought  in  by  means  of  legends,  hymns,  and  sermons, 
that  it  is  horrible  to  think  of.  Mary,  the  dear  mother,  has 
more  and  better  hymns  sung  to  her,  than  her  son  Jesus." 
All  hymns  which  ascribed  divine  honours  to  Mary,  or  nia^e 
her  the  Intercessor  and  Saviour  instead  of  Christ, — all  which 
referred  to  the  wood  of  the  cross  as  an  object  of  veneration, 
or  countenanced  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  were  his  abhor- 
rence. On  this  account  he  rejected  many  of  the  most  pop- 
ular pieces  of  his  time, — such  as  the  Salve  Regina^  the 
Lauda  Sion  Sahatorem,  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  honour  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  he  called  a  fool's  song;  the 
Crux  FideKsy  in  honour  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  by  Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus,  and  most  of  the  funeral  hymns  of  the 
time.  None  of  these  would  he  have  used,  however  popular 
they  might  be,  unless  it  were  after  a  thorough  purgation. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  of  the  old  Latin  hymns  he 
had  in  almost  filial  love  and  veneration.  These  he  retained, 
translated  them  into  German,  and  composed  new  tunes  for 
them;  sometimes,  though  rarely^  retaining  the  old  music, 
somewhat  modified.  He  thought  the  old  Latin  chants  were 
not  adapted  to  the  German  language,  and  though  he  liked 
them  very  much  with  the  Latin  words,  he  had  an  almost 
ludicrous  aversion  to  hearing  them  sung  with  German  words. 
In  1524,  he  writes, — "  I  would  gladly  have  a  church  ser- 
vice entirely  in  German,  and  I  am  labouring  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  then  it  must  be  thoroughly  and  consistently  Ger* 
roan.  The  literal  translaiion  of  the  Latin  text  into  German, 
and  the  singing  of  the  old  Latin  tunes,  is  not  in  good  taste, 
nor  is  it  right.  The  words,  the  notes,  the  accent,  the  mode, 
the  jnovement,  must  all  come  out  of  the  right  mother  speech 
and  voice,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  imitation,  such  as  monkeys 
make."     An  old  biographer  says  of  him, — '<One  time  he 
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came  into  the  church  at  Eisenberg  on  Easter-Day,  and  they 
were  singing  the  Introitum  in  German,  with  the  otd  Liatin 
tune;  whereupon,  he  turned  up  his  nose  and  looked  very 
sour.  When  he  returned  to  the  inn  to  dine,  the  landlord 
asked  hhn  what  had  been  the  matter  with  him  in  church  ? 
^^  I  thought,  (said  he,)  I  could  have  spit  upon  their  ridiculous 
singing.  If  they  wish  to  sing  in  German,  then  let  them 
sing  good  German  hymns  and  tunes;  and. if  they  wish  to 
sing  the  old  Latin  chants,  then  let  them  retain  the  Latin 
text  for  which  they  were  made,  as  scholars  ought  to  do. 
I  hate  people  who  are  making  these  little  puny  innovations. 
In  the  Latin  schools,  let  them  sing  the  Latin,  text  and 
tunes ;  and  in  the  German  churches,  let  them  sing  Germanj 
words  and  music,  then  all  goes  right." 

He  thanked  Ood  that  by  a  miracle  of  divine  mercy,  good 
hymns  and  tunes  still  existed  amid  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  church.  ^^Most  of  the  singing  in  the  mass  (he  said)  is 
very  fine  and  glorious,  breathing  nothing  but  thankfulness  and 
praisj,  such  as  the  Gloria  in  excebis,  the  Alleluia,  the  iSanc- 
tU8,  the  Benedictusy  the  Agnus  Dei.  In  those  pieces  you  will 
find  nothing  of  the  superstition  of  the  sacrifice,  but  only  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  Especially  the  Agnus  Dei,  above  all  hyftins, 
is  appropriate  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  for  it 
clearly  sings  and  praises  Christ,  that  he  hath  borne  our  sins, 
and  it  lovingly  and  powerfully  brings  up  the  memory  of  Christ 
in  few  and  beautiful  words.''  Many  of  the  hymns  of  Am- 
brose, such  as  the  Te  deum  laudamus,  he  admired,  though  he 
found  fault  that  Ambrose  generally  sings  God  the  Creator 
rather  than  God  the  Redeemer.  Of  A.  C.  Prudentius,  the 
contemporary  of  Ambrose  and  author  of  the  beautiful  funeral 
hymn  Jam  moesta  quiesce  querela,  be  said,  "  he  is  the  best  of 
the  Christian  poets,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Virgil, 
he  would  have  been  more  praised  than  Horace,  whom  yet 
Virgil  praised.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  hymns  and 
poems  of  Prudentius  could  be  read  in  all  our  schools." 

The  Patris  sapientia,  and  the  Herodes  hostis  impie  by 
Coelius  Sedulius  h6  tknslated  into  German;  and  the  lUx 
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CkrisiBy  Factor  omnium  by  Gregory  I*  he  pronounced  to  be 
among  the  best  of  all  the  hymns.  Of  the  VietimapaschaK  laudes 
be  remarked,  ^<  Let  the  author  be  who  be  may,  he  must  have 
bad  a  sublime  and  truly  Christian  intellect,  especially  in  the 
stanza  Mors  ti  Vita  dudhy  where  the  image  of  death  and 
the  devil  was  painted  with  most  exquisite  art."  An  old 
Christmas  hymn,  Eia  sfecolamus  laudibus  piis,  was  a  special 
favorite  with  him,  and  it  is  said  that  while  he  was  once  sing- 
ing the  stanza  O  beata  culpa  quae  talem  meruisti  redempiorem, 
it  was  then  that  the  comfort  of  the  gospel  first  dawned  on  his 
mind.  This  hymn  be  sung  at  Christmas-dme  to  his  latest 
days. 

Before  Luther's  time, the  Germans  had  occasionally  indulg- 
ed themselves  in  singing  in  the  churches  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  German  hymns  had  been  written  by  Peter  of  Dresden, 
Adam  of  Fulda,  and  others.  But  the  aggressions  of  the  pa- 
pacy had  gradually  taken  away  this  liberty,  and  congrega- 
tional singing  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  at  length  entirely 
crowded  out  by  the  Latin  chants  of  the  choir.  Of  these  old 
German  hymns  Luther  affirmed  that  most  of  them  were  as 
offensive  to  good  taste  as  to  true  devotion  ;  yet  some  of  them 
he  greatly  admired,  as  the  one  beginning  Christ  ist  erstanden^ 
{^Christ  is  arisen,^  which  Goethe  introduces  with  such  fine 
effect  in  bis  Faust,  and  another,  JTomm  AetV^er  Geisty  {Comcy 
Holy  Spirit y)  which  Luther  affirmed  was  worthy  to  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself  for  its  author,  both  the  words  and  the  mu- 
sic. Some  half-dozen  hymns  and  melodies  of  this  character 
he  inserted  in  his  own  hymn  book,  with  ibe  remark :  "  These 
old  hymns  which  follow,  we  have  gathered  up  as  the  testimony 
of  certain  pious  Christians  who  have  lived  before  us,  amid  the 
great  darkness  of  the  ancient  doctrine ;  in  order  that  we  may 
see  that  there  have  been  people  at  all  times,  who  have  truly 
known  Christ,  and  who  by  God's  grace  have  wonderfully  per- 
severed in  the  knowledge  of  him." 

As  it  had  been  an  old  custom  in  the  church,  he  would  not 
object  to  continuing  to  sing  the  Nicene  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  decak>gue,  for  the  edification  of  the  people^ 
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and  indeed  he  himself  ftiade  German  versions  of  all  those 
pieces  and  set  them  to  music.  As  to  long,  pious  hymns  gen- 
erally, he  said,  '*  Let  those  vho  like  them  sing  them  at  home, 
if  they  will,  but  let  not  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  church 
be  wearied  out  with  them."  The  long,  daily  chantings  of 
the  cathedrals  and  cloisters  he  declared  to  be  a  burden  for  an 
ass ;  and  while  he  strongly  recommended  a  daily  service,  (a 
morning  and  evening  prayer  meeting,)  he  would  have  it  short 
and  simple,  accompanied  with  the  distinct  reading  of  appro- 
priate passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  singing  of  such  hymns  as 
the  Te  l>etaR,and  the  Magnificat^  (Luke  i  :  46-55.)  The 
shortening  of  the  church  service  was  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  benefit  ;  for  a  contemporary  asserts  that  even  in 
the  cold  winter  nights,  the  poor  boys  were  sometimes  kept 
standing  in  the  churches  at  their  singing  three  long  hours,  so 
that  not  unfrequently  they  were  crippled  or  diseased  for  life. 
To  those  who  found  fault  with  his  church-service  as  lean  and 
meagre,  he  replied  that  so  seemed  the  worship  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  when  compared  with  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the 
temple  ;  but  the  true  glory  of  a  church-service  is  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  He  gave  brevity,  freedom, 
and  variety  to 'the  public  worship,  instead  of  the  wearisome, 
slavish,  literal  monotony  of  the  old  ritual,  and  he  had  it  con- 
ducted in  the  language  of  the  people  instead  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Luther  was  anxious,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  reintroduce 
and  extend  much  further  the  ancient  practice  of  singing  6ei^ 
man  hymns  in  public  worship,  but  the  extravagances  of  Carl- 
stadt  hindered  him  for  some  time.  *^1  should  like  much 
(said  he)  to  have  the  singing  all  in  German ;  but  Carlstadt 
would  impose  it  upon  us  as  -a  matter  of  duty.  This  I  will 
not  submit  to.  I  will  not  suffer  the  Latin  to  be  prohibited  as 
sin,  when  it  is  no  sin.  I  will  take  time  to  introduce  the  Ger- 
man, and  hurry  less  than  I  have  done,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  defy  the  fanatic  and  soul-murderer,  who  would  force 
us  to  this  work  as  if  it  were  positively  commanded,  when  it 
18  not  commanded.     We  lack  good  German  poets  and  com* 
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posers ;  at  least  I  know  very  few,  if  any,  who  are  able  to 
make  good  Christian  hymns  and  tunes,  such  as  St.  Paul  speaks 
of,  fit  to  use  in  the  daily  service  of  the  church.  For  the  pre- 
sent, let  the  people  make  use  of  the  few  old  ones  that  are 
good,  for  there  are  not  many  which  show  either  good  taste  or 
the  right  spirit.  I  say  these  things  in  the  hope  that,  if  there 
are  any  good  German  poets,  they  may  be  moved  to  write  some 
good  German  spiritual  songs.  I  myself  desire,  rather  than 
hope,  to  accomplish  something  in  this  work ;  for  it  requires 
musical  power  and  a  peculiar  poetic  talent,  which  I  fear  are 
not  among  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  me."  He  would 
not  have  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  old  psalmody,  but  some-  ^ 
thing  (to  use  his  own  expression)  which  is  "  right  genial  Ger- 
man." 

In  1524  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Spalatin,  soliciting 
his  aid  in  the  undertaking : 

"  Grace  and  peace.  It  is  my  purpose,  after  the  example 
of  the  prophets  and  ancient  church-fathers  to  compose  some 
vernacular  psalms  for  the  com\B0n  folks,  that  is,  some  spiritual 
songs,  by  means  of  which  the  word  of  God  may  dwell  among 
the  people  even  during  the  singing.  We  are  looking  around 
every  where  for  poets.  Since  you  have  great  copiousness 
and  eloquence  in  the  German  language,  and  have  by  practice 
highly  cultivated  it,  I  entreat  you  lend  us  a  helping  hand  in 
this  labour,  and  try  to  turn  some  of  the  psalms  into  German 
hymns,  as  here  you  have  a  specimen  from  me.  I  would  that 
new  and  courtly  words  plight  be  avoided,  and  that  the  lan- 
guage be  all  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  as  simple  as 
possible,  yet  pure  and  plain,  that  the  meaning  may  stand  out 
with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  that  it  be  the  true  view  of  the 
psalm.  The  translation  should  not  be  servile,  but  the  true 
meaning  should  be  given  in  the  most  suitable  language.  I 
fear  that  I  have  not  the  grace  for  this,  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
do  what  I  could  wish.  And  now  I  will  try  you,  whether 
you  may  not  be  a  Ueman,  or  Asaph,  or  Jeduthun.  I  would 
ask  the  same  of  John  Dolziko;  if  there  be  leisure  to  him  and 
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you,  of  which  I  suspect  you  have  not  much.  You  have  my 
seven  penitential  psalms  with  the  commentary,  from  which 
you  can  get  the  sense  of  the  psalm,  if  you  choose  to  take  the 
first  in  order,  to  wit,  D<mine  ne  in  fujrore,  or  the  seventh, 
Dominey  exaudio  rationem.  I  assign  to  John  Dolziko  the 
second,  Beatiy  quorum ;  the  De  profundi*  I  have  already 
versified  myself,  and  the  Muer^tt  me  is  assigned  to  another. 
If  those  are  thought  too  difficult,  Uien  just  take  these  two, 
Bcnedicam  Dominum  in  omni  tempore^  and  Exultatt  jusH  in 
dotninOy  that  is  the  33d  and  32d ;  or  the  103d,  Benedie, 
aninui  mea,  Dominum,  Write  and  tell  me  how  n^uch  hope  I 
may  have  of  help  from  you.     Farewell  in  the  Lord. 

^^  Martin  Luther. 
"Wittenberg,  1524." 

From  this  letter  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  much  in  advance 
Luther  was,  in  respect  to  right  principles  and  correct  taste  on 
this  subject,  of  the  editions  of  the  psalms  still  in  use  in  the 
national  churches  of  Scotland  and  England,  the  rough  bar- 
barisms of  Rome,  and  the  servile  versions  of  Tate  and  Brady. 
In  subsequent  letters  to  Spalatin,  Luther  repeats  his  request, 
but  we  have  uo  evidence  that  he  received  any  assistance  from 
that  quarter.  Indeed,  through  life,  like  other  busy  men,  he 
generally  found  it  less  laborious  to  take  hold  and  do  a  thing 
himself,  than  to  solicit  others  to  help  him. 

His  most  effective  assistant  in  respect  to  music  was  John 
Walther,  the  chapel-chorister  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  As 
early  as  1525  Walther  published  a  psalm  book  with  tunes  set 
to  four  and  five  parts,  to  which  Luther,  besides  furnishing  a 
large  portion  of  the  original  matter,  wrote  a  preface.  The 
book  went  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  and  continued  in 
use  a  long  time.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  That  it  b  good  and  acceptable  to  God  to  sing  spiritual 
songs  I  presume  every  Christian  knows,  since  we  have  not 
only  the  example  of  prophets  and  kings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who,  with  song  and  sound,  with  poetry  and  at!  sorts  of 
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strioged  instrumeats,  praised  (Sod ;  but  thecustom,  especially 
with  the  psalmsybas  been  commoo  to  all  Christendom  from  the 
beginning.  Yea,  also  St.  Paul  enjoias  it,  (1  Cor.  14,)  and 
directs  the  Colossians  to  sing  from  the  heart  psalms  and  hymns 
to  the  Lord>  in  order  that  thereby  the  word  of  God  and  the 
Christian  doctrine  may  in  every  manner  be  forwarded  and 
exercised. 

'^  Accordingly  I,  also,  with  some  few  others,  have  now 
collected  certain  spiritual  songs,  for  a  good  beginning,  and  to 
give  occasion  to  others,  who  can  do  it  better,  in  order  that 
the  holy  gospel,  which  now  by  God's  grace  again  begins  to 
arise,  may  be  forwarded  and  brought  in  vogue ;  and  that  we 
also  may  boast,  as  Moses  does  in  his  song,  (Exod.  16,)  that 
Christ  is  our  prabe  and  song,  and  that  we  should  know  noth* 
ing  to  sing  or  to  preach,  save  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  as 
Paul  says,  (I  Cor.  2.)  The  tunes  are  set  in  four  parts,  for 
no  other  reason  than  this,  that  I  desire  the  youth,  who  ought 
and  must  be  educated  in  music  and  the  other  fine  arts,  may 
have  something  to  draw  them  off  from  the  carnal  and  ama- 
tory songs,  and  in  their  place  learn  somewhat  that  is  whole* 
some,  and  may  enter  on  the  good  with  pleasure,  as  is  proper 
for  the  young.  Indeed,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  all  the 
fine  arts  should  be  cast  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  by  the 
gospel,  as  some  superstitious  ones  do  talk ;  but  I  would  gladly 
see  all  the  arts,  and  especially  music,  employed  in  the  service 
of  Him  who  hath  created  them  and  given  them  to  man.  I 
entreat,  therefore,  every  pious.  Christian  to  accept  in  good 
part  what  is  here  offered ;  and  to  whomsoever  God  has  given 
the  power  to  do  better,  or  as  well,  let  him  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Alas  !  all  the  world  is  too  negligent  and  forgetful  to  educate 
and  teach  the  poor  youth,  and  there  is  no  occasion  at  all  for 
cautioning  them  against  doing  too  much  in  this  way.  God 
grant  us  his  grace.     Amen." 

In  1533  Luther  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  hymn 
book,  containing  seventy  pieces ;  thirty-one  of  which  were 
his  own,  fifteen  he  obtained  from  others,  seventeen  were  dimply 
prose  translations  of  Scriptural  pieces,  and  the  remainder  were 
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traDslatioQS  of  the  old  Latin  hymns.  Ten  yean  aAer,  an 
edition  of  the  hymn  book  was  published,  with  the  following 
lines  in  the  tide-page  : 

WABNUNO  DIL  MABT.  LUTHCe's. 

Vie]  ikkcher  meister  itzt  lieder  tickten, 
Sihe  dich  fbr,  und  leni  sie  recht  richten  ; 
Wo  Gott  hin  baaet  Kin  Kirch  und  sein  Wort, 
Da  wil  der  Teofel  lein  mit  Tnig  and  Mord. 

which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

DR.  MART.  Luther's  warning. 

itfiiity  false  mMtert  now  hpnna  make. 
Learn  to  judge  right  and  good  care  take: 
Where  God  buUdewith  hie  Word  and  hie  Church, 
There  eomee  the  devil  to  cheat  and  to  lurch. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Scriptural  pieces,  in  this  edition,  Lu* 
ther  says :  *^  Abore  all,  I  woul^have  these  pieces  sung  wiih 
seriousness  and  devotion ;  not  as  men  at  this  day  blast  and 
howl  them  in  the  cathedrals  and  cloisters,  without  any  under- 
standing of  them,  or  even  the  will  or  d'lsposition  to  understand 
them  ;  to  say  nothing  of  singing  with  devotion,  or  for  the  edifi* 
cation  of  others.  With  such  singing  God  is  angry  rather  than 
pleased." 

Yet  he  did  not  indiscriminately  reject  all  the  ceremonies 
and  peculiarities  of  the  old  Catholic  chanting,  but  expressed 
himself  very  much  pleased  with  certain  portions  of  it.  He 
liked  the  old  practice,  when  chanting  the  creed,  of  pronouncing 
the  words  ex  Maria  virgine  et  homo  factus  est^  more  clearly 
than  the  other  portions,  and  with  a  peculiar  intonation,  at  the 
same  time  uncovering  the  head  and  bending  the  knee.  He 
said,  ''  It  is  reasonable  and  right  that  men  should  bow  the 
knee  at  the  words  et  homo  factus  esty  and  sing  with  prolonged 
notes  as  they  formerly  did  ."  "  It  pleases  me  to  have  the 
79th  psalm  sung  in  responsive  choirs  as  formerly.  Let  one 
boy,  with  a  good  voice,  sing  alone  the  verse  Domine  non  se^ 
oindtm^  another  one  the  Domtne,  ne  memineris ;  and  the 
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« 

whole  choir  kneeling,  chant  Adjuoa  not,  Deuiy  just  as  it  was 
sung  in  the  festivals  of  the  papacy,  for  it  both  appears  and 
sounds  very  devotional/'  The  lot  of  the  ringing  boys  in  those 
days  in  the  papal  chujth  was  any  thing  but  enviable.  Says 
a  contemporary,  '<  After  they  have  been  tortured  in  the 
schools,  and  frozen  in  the  churches,  they  must  take  the  bag  and 
go  begging  through  the  city.  If  with  great  difficulty  through 
rain,  wind,  and  snow,  they  gain  any  thing  by  singing,  they 
must  bring  it  to  the  old  gluttons  who  lie  at  home  on  their  bear* 
skins,  and  they  take  it  down  their  throats  like  so  many  dragons, 
while  the  poor  boys  must  starve  with  their  mouths  shut.'' 

Luther  was  very  active  to  introduce  music  into  the  chil- 
drens'  schools  ;  and  he  would  have  not  only  simple  melodies 
taught,  but  also  the  theory  and  practice  of  harmony.  In 
1544,  Luther  aided  George  Rhau,  a  celebrated  composer  of 
music,  in  the  publication  of  a  hymn  book,  entitled,  "  New 
German  Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Common  Schools,"  undoubt- 
edly the  first  book  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  published.  In 
this  collection  much,  both  of  the  poetry  and  music,  was  of 
Luther's  composition.  Carlstadt  objected  to  harmonies,  and 
said  that  as  there  was  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism, 
so  there  ought  to  be  but  one  part  in  singing.  A  contempo- 
rary replied,  that  "by  parity  of  reasoning,  then  Carlstadt 
ought  to  have  but  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  hand,  one  boot,  one 
knife,  one  coat,  and  one  penny."  Carlstadt  also  objected 
strongly  to  organs  and  instrumental  music,  which  Luther  and 
his  friends  as  strongly  defended. 

The  hymns  were  originally  published  on  single  sheets ; 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  on  a  sheet,  with  the  music,  and 
scattered  among  the  people  as  we  now  distribute  newspapers 
and  tracts.  This  we  hhVe' already  remarked  in  respect  to  the 
first  hymn  and  tune  which  Luther  published. 

The  celebrated  hymn,  Ein  vesie  burg  iii  unser  Goit,  (A 
strong  tower  is  our  God),  was  not  written,  as  many  suppose, 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521.  Luther  wrote  it  and  set  it  to 
music  while  he  was  in  the  castle  at  Coburg,  during  the  Diet 
at  Augsburg  in   1530.     This  was  the  time  when  the  Augs- 
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burg  Confession  was  published,  and  it  was  a  crisis  of  most 
imminent  danger  and  hazard  to  the  Protestant  cause,  as  we 
have  fully  shown  in  a  former  article.  (Biblical  Repository  for 
July,  1844.)  That  the  hymn  was  composed  at  this  time,  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  Luther's  contemporaries,  Cceles- 
tin,  Clytrsus,  Seluacher,  and  Sleidan,  (Book  xvi.  at  the  close), 
and  the  additional  evidence  that  it  is  found  in  no  collection  of 
Luther's  hymns  that  was  published  previous  to  1530.  As  this 
is  the  great  liberty  hymn  of  the  Germans,  and  has  recently 
been  so  often  sung  in  the  Ronge  movements,  we  will  here  in- 
sert the  music  entire,  and  copy  a  translation  of  the  words,  by 
Henry  Mills,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  taken  from  bis  Hore 
Germanics. 


Ionic, 


^JTrrVTYfJ^^ff^tn^ 


•  II 


"^g"-^  f  r  '^  -ij-^^^^^ 


1.    A  tower  of  safety  ib  our  God, 

IBs  Bword  and  shield  defend  us  ; 
His  mercy  too  relieves  the  load 
Of  eTils  that  attend  as. 
Bat  the  ancient  Cm 
Strives  to  work  our  wo 
Fearful  power  and  art 
In  him  their  force  exert,— 
On  earth  he  has  no  rival. 

3.   By  strength  of  oars  naogfat  eoold  be  done,- 
The  strife  full  soon  were  ended  ; 
Bat  fights  for  us  that  righteous  One 
By  God  himself  commended. 
Needs  his  name  be  told  Y 
/efiM— from  of  old 
Lord  of  Sabbaoth^ — 
Oar  God  and  Saviour  both. 
He  shaQ  oar  soals  deliver. 
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3.  Though  devils  all  the  earth  ahonld  fill. 

Each  gaping  to  deTonr  us. 
This  Saviour  would  our  terrors  quell, 
And  vicc'ry  guide  before  us. 
Prince  of  this  vain  worid, 
Be  thy  fury  hurl'd 
On  our  heads ! — ^'t  were  vain ! 
He  will  thy  rage  restrain. 
His  smallest  word  subdues  thee. 

4.  His  truth  cmr  foes  shall  help  to  show, — 

For  this  no  thanks  they  merit ; — 
Believing  him  we  onward  go, 
He  cheers  us  by  his  Spirit  :— 
Should  they»  in  the  strife. 
Quench  our  joys — and  life  ; — 
When  their  worst  is  dooe, 
'  For  us  the  vict^'s  won — 
He  '11  crown  us  then  with  glory !  M,  Luther. 

While  Luther  was  in  the  castle  at  Coburg,  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  ill  health  and  depression  of  spirits,  and  often  alle- 
viated his  melancholy  by  musical  composition.  He  thus  set 
Co  music  the  Latin  words  of  Psalms  118 :  17,  and  wrote  the 
notes  on  the  wall  of  the  apartment  he  occupied,  whence  they 
were  copied  by  Retseberger,  twenty  years  after,  in  1560. 
They  are  as  follows : 


op- e----- -ra Do mi ni. 

Aootlier  hymn  of  Luther's,  Christ  umer  Herr  zum  Jor^ 
dan  kam,  (C%m^  our  Lard  to  Jordan  came,)  was  6At  pub- 
lished with  the  title  A  Spiritual  Song  rejecting  our  holy 
Baptism,  wherein  is  finely  and  briefiy  contained^  what  it  isy 
who  hath  appointed  it,  and  what  it  is  good  for.  It  is  quite  a 
full  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  and  the  music  is  as 
folbws: 
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Auother  hymD,  OthaUuntJEbrr  hey  deinem  JVcrt^  (Pruerve 
ut  Lard  by  thine  aunt  ward^)  was  first  published  with  the  title 
A  chtUCs  sang  to  he  iung  agaimt  the  two  archfoee  of  Chriet 
and  his  holy  Churchy  the  Pope  and  the  Turk.  It  consists  of 
three  stanzas,  an  in^ooation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holjr  Ghost,  to  give  the  saints  courage  and  victory  over  their 
terrible  foes.     The  tune  runs  thus : 


TTf-rF 
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His  music  was  all  composed  in  scraps  of  time  saved  by 
his  ever  active  industry  ;  and  the  estimate  which  he  put  upon 
his  own  talents  in  this  department  was  a  very  modest  one* 
Both  points  appear  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written 
to  Melanchthon  from  the  Wartburg,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1521. 
"  I  send  you  here  a  psalm  to  be  sung  at  this.festival,  which, 
if  you  please  and  the  printers  are  at  leisure,  you  may  have 
printed,  and  dedicate  it  to  whomsoever  you  can  and  will.  I 
have  composed  it  here  in  my  idle  tinie,  for  I  have  bo  books. 
If  you  do  not  think  best  to  print  it;  pass  it  over  to  my  friends 
Christian  Aurifaberor  Amsdorf.'' 

Of  the  hy  nms  ascribed  to  Luther,  nine  are  revised  versions  of 
old  German  hymns  which  exbted  before  his  time,  nine  are  trans- 
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latioDS  of  old  Latin  bjmns,  eleven  are  versions  of  passages 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  remainder  are  strictly  original. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  old 
Oerman  hymns  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 
In  a  sacramental  bynm  there  was  a  stanza  to  this  effect : 
Granty  Lordy  thai  when  we  die  we  may  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  consecrated  priest.  This  stanza  Luther 
omitted,  and  instead  of  it  inserted  two  others  of  a  highly 
spiritual  character.  Luther  remarked  on  this  stanza,  that  it 
did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  generally  evangelical  spirit 
of  the  hymn.  He  thought  it  must  have  been  interpolated  by 
some  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  who  supposed  he  might  spend 
all  his  life  without  regard  to  religion,  and  then  on  his  death- 
bed, by  this  one  good  work,  enter  into  life.  The  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  old  hymns  were  generally  of  this  kind ; 
not  the  changing  of  single  words,  but  the  omission  of  entire 
stanzas  which  contained  any  thing  objectionable,  and  the  sup- 
plying  their  place  with  others* 

A  translation  of  the  Te  Deum  he  published  by  itself  as 
a  tract,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1543,  with  the  following  remark : 
**  This  third  symbolum  is  said  to  be  written  by  Ambrose  and 
Augustin,  and  to  have  been  sung  at  Augustin's  baptism. 
This  may  be  so  or  it  may  not  be  so— whether  we  believe 
it  or  not,  it  is  no  matter.  It  b  nevertheless  a  fine  symbolum 
or  confession,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author ;  and  it  is 
set  to  music,  not  only  that  we  may  therein  profess  the  true 
faith,  but  may  also  thereby  thank  and  praise  God." 

Several  of  the  poetical  pieces  of  the  Bible  he  set  to  music 
in  simple  prose  translations,  others  he  transferred  to  German 
verses.  The  song  of  Simeon,  for  example,  (Luke  2 :  29-^2,) 
the  celebrated  Nunc  Dimitiisy  he  set  to  music  once  in  prosQ 
and  made  besides  three  different  metrical  versions  of  it. 

The  music  of  his  translation  of  the  130th  psalm,  Aus 
tiefer  Noth  sehrei  ich  zu  dir,  (From  deep  distress  I  call  to 
theCf)  which  was  sung  with  such  thrilling  effect  at  his  funeral, 
(Bib.  Repos.,  April,  1845,)  is  this: 
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A  translation  of  it  is  here  given  fix>m  Mr.  Mills's  Hore 
Germanics* 

1  From  deep  distress  to  Thee  I  praj» 

O  God,  bear  my  intreaty  ! 
Tarn  not  thy  face  from  me  away. 

Bat  show  thy  tender  pity : 
As  Judge,  shoaldst  thoa  my  deeds  regard. 
In  justice  weighing  due  award. 

How  could  I  stand  the  trial  % 

2  Should  mercy  with  thee  not  prevai) 

To  show  to  man  thy  favour. 
His  ev'ry  act  his  guilt  would  swell. 

Vain  were  his  best  endeavour. 
His  goodness  in  its  utmost  length, 
Reveals  his  utter  want  of  strength,-* 

He  must  rely  on  mercy. 

« 

3  On  Gop  alone,  and  on  his  grace. 

Can  I  securely  rest  me ; 
He  sees  my  heart,  He  heals  distress,— 

To  Him,  then,  why  not  trust  me  T 
He  owns  a  Father's  name,  and  knows 
The  full  amount  of  human  woes — 

On  Him  be  my  reliauce  ! 

4  Should  comfort  seem  afar  to  keep, 

I'll  not  sink  down  despairing ; 
They  who  in  godly  sorrow  weep 

Shall  find  a  gracious  hearing : 
Thus  Christians  do,  and  they  are  bleat 
In  God,  their  confidence  and  rest, 

Their  comfort  and  Redeemer. 

5  Many  and  great  my  sins,  I  own. 

But  greater  God's  free  mercies : 
From  wrath  I  flee  to  his  dear  Son, 

Who  bors  for  me  its  curses  : 
And  He  will  be  my  Shepherd,  too. 
Will  all  my  troubles  guide  me  through. 

To  rest  with  him  in  glory.  M.  Luthtr. 
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The  hymns  of  Luther  are  maiDljr  expressions  of  Chris* 
tian  emotion  and  Christian  experience ;  and  some  of  them 
are  designed  to  impress  particular  doctrines  and  particular 
Bible  facts  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people  and 
of  children* 

The  writing  of  hymn-  and  psalm-tunes  was  not  a  busi- 
ness, as  we  have  already  seen,  to  which  Luther  devoted  much 
time ;  and  he  put  a  very  modest  estimate  on  his  labours  in  this 
department.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  hymn-book  he 
^presses  himself  happy  that  many  had  been  excited  by  his 
example  to  write  hymns  much  better  than  his  own,  and 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  good  sacred  songs.  The 
number  of  hymns  which  Luther  published  was  somewhat  less 
than  fifty,  which  seems  to  us  very  small ;  but  to  his  contem- 
poraries it  seemed  large.  Hymns  were  then  very  few,  and 
Wachemagel,  with  all  bis  researches,  cannot  collect  two  hun- 
dred from  all  quarters  for  the  whole  fifteen  centuries  which 
preceded  Luther ;  though  he  says  in  his  preface  that  it  has 
been  a  principle  with  him  '^  to  omit  no  poet  whose  hymns 
have  ever  been  in  use  in  a  congregation  ;  to  give  in  full  all 
the  hymns  of  a  poet  which  have  been  received  in  the  hymn 
books,  and  always  from  the  original  sources."  Of  the  quality 
of  Luther's  hymns  his  contemporaries  judged  very  differently 
from  himself;  and  of  all  the  uninspired  sacred  songs  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  in  their  opinion  there  were  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  Luther's.  In  1581  Cyriack  Spangenberg  pub- 
I'lshed  at  Muehlhausen  a  work  entitled,  Citkara  Lutheri  ;  or 
the  beatUifidy  Christian,  consoling  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  ea^ounded  in  Sermonsy  in  four  vol" 
umeSf  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at  Wittenberg 
in  1601.  In  this  work  the  author  says:  ''We  must  confess 
that  this  is  true  and  will  remain  true,  that  of  all  the  master- 
singers  since  (he  apostles'  times,  Luther  is  the  best  and  the 
richest,  and  will  so  remain.  In  his  songs  you  will  scarcely 
find  a  careless  or  an  inappropriate  word.  It  all  flows  and  h\\s 
from  him  in  the  most  lovely  and  most  delightful  manner ;  full 
of  spirit  and  doctrine,  so  that  eveiy  word  is  almost  a  whole 
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sermon,  and  at  the  least  gires  a  special  admonition.  There 
is  nothing  forced,  nothing  unnatural  or  far-fetched,  nothing  of 
failure.  The  rhymes  are  easy  and  good,  the  wosds  are  neat 
and  well  chosen,  the  meaning  clear  and  striking,  the  melody 
and  tone  agreeable  and  hearty ;  and  in  fine,  every  thing  is 
glorious  and  precious,  so  that  it  has  both  unction  and  power; 
it  gives  bbth  heart  and  comfort.  Indeed  its  equal  is  not  to  be 
found,  much  less  its  superior,  as  all  pious  hearts  to  whom  Lu- 
ther's hymn  book  is  known,  must  acknowledge  with  me,  that 
God  by  him  has  given  us  something  in  that  hymn  book  which 
is  peculiar  and  high  and  wonderful,  for  which  we  cannot  thank 
him  enough  in  all  eternity.  It  b  not  possible  that  we  can 
sufficiently  praise  that  beautiful,  lovely  and  sacred  German 
hymn  book,  in  which,  according  to  occasions  of  times  and 
persons,  are  found  instructive  psalms  and  comforting  hymns, 
beyond  all  measure  beautiful.  O,  it  is  indeed  a  book  spiritu- 
ally rich  lo  all  who  use  it  aright." 

Nicholas  Selnecker  is  no  less  enthusiastic.  He  says : 
^^  Among  other  things  which  have  come  from  that  Helicon, 
(Wittenberg,)  are  the  beautiful,  spiritual,  Christian  songs  of 
comfort  and  instruction  by  that  dear  man  Dr.  Luther,  in  which 
the  music,  the  words,  and  the  meaning  have  and  give  both 
unction  and  power;  and  every  thing  therein  is  composed  and 
expressed  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  so  admirable,  so  consoling, 
that  one  must  say  and  confess,  that  certainly  the  Holy  Ghost 
himself  made  both  the  hymns  and  the  tunes ;  and  also  that  if 
the  God-blessed  Dr.  Luther  had  performed  no  other  labour, 
and  left  nothing  else  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  only  his 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  that  would  have  been  enough,  so 
that  he  would  never  be  sufficiently  thanked  and  recompensed. 
Dr.  Luther's  manner  excels  all  others  in  our  German  tongue. 
One  sees  it  at  once  in  the  words  and  the  spirit  which  are  in 
his  songs.  Indeed,  it  is  fitting  out  of  gratitude,  that  this  honour 
should  be  given  to  these  hymns,  that  they  are  published  in  a 
book  by  themselves,  and  these  noble  jewels  are  not  mingled 
with  stones  less  precious." 

But  the  highest  honour  that  could  be  paid  to  Luther's  hymns 
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and  tunes  was,  that  they  were  almost  immediately  adopted  by 
his  enemies.  The  Papists  finding  that  the  people  would  sing 
Luthet^s  hymns,  and  were  almost  running  w3d  with  delight  in 
80  doing,  published  hymn-books  of  their  own,  in  which,  witib 
slight  alterations,  they  incorporated  almost  all  of  the  Reform- 
er's pieces.  That  sturdy  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  intror 
duce  into  his  own  chapel-worship  five  or  six  of  Luther's 
best  pieces.  An  officiating  priest  once  ventured  to  remonr- 
strate  with  the  duke  on  the  subject,  and  complained  that 
there  were  heretical  hymns  in  the  chapel-service.  ^'  Indeed,'' 
(said  the  duke  with  some  indignation  in  bis  look  and  tone,) 
**  which  are  they  ?"  The  priest  referred  to  the  hymn  of  Lu- 
ther :  Es  woUt  uns  Oott  genadig  seyen — (May  God  be  gra^ 
cious  to  u#).  "  Well  (said  the  doke)  how  would  you  have  it  ? 
would  you  rather  pray,  may  the  devil  be  gracious  to  us  ?*'  The 
priest  held  his  peace,  and  Luther's  hymns  and  music  thus 
kept  their  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  most  admired  of  Luther's  tunes,  we  will  here  give 
the  melody  as  published  by  Rambach. 


Phrygian. 
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In  1524,  an  old  weaver  brought  two  of  Luther's  hymns  to 
Magdeburg,  namely,  the  .one  just  referred  to,  and  the  130tb 
Psalm  before  mentioned,  which  he  sang  through  the  streets, 
and  then  offered  them  for  sale  in  the  market  place.  An 
immense  multitude  gathered  around  him ;  but  the  Burgomaster 
Rubin,  returning  from  church  and  seeing  the  crowd,  order- 
ed the  "  old  rogue  to  be  sent  to  jail  kx  distributing  heretical 
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songs  among  the  people."  Immediately  two  hundred  of  the 
most  respectable  citis&ens  repaired  to  the  council  house  and 
obtained  his  release.  In  1529  a  papal  priest  at  Lubeck,  after 
sermon,  began  to  offer  a  prayer  for  the  dead  in  purgatory, 
when  two  children  struck  up  the  hymn,  Ach  Oott  van  Himmel 
fteA  darein  (O  God  from  heaven  now  look  doton,)  in  which 
the  whole  congregation  joined,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
superstitious  ceremony.  Afterward,  in  the  same  church,  the 
people  often  took  a  similar  liberty  when  Papal  mummeries 
were  about  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 

A  Carmelite  friar,  Thomas  h  Jesu,  declared  that  Luther's 
hymns  ^*  helped  his  cause  astonishingly  ;  they  spread  among 
all  classes  of  people,  and  were  sung  not  only  in  the  churches 
and  schools,  but  also  in  the  houses  and  in  the  workshops,  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  market-places,  in  the  bams  and  in  the 
fields.''  A  Protestant  contemporary,  Tileman  Heshusius, 
bears  similar  testimony  :  **  I  doubt  not,  (said  he,)  that  that 
one  little  hymn,  Nu  freut  euch  lieber  Christen  g^mein^  (the 
first  one  Luther  published,)  has  brought  many  hundred  Chris- 
tians to  the  faith.  -  -  -  The  noble,  sweet  language  of  that 
one  little  song,  has  won  their  hearts  so  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  truth ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  spiritual  songs  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel." 

Sufficient  specimens  of  Luther's  music  have  already  been 
given.  Should  it  be  asked,  what  evidence  have  we  that  the 
music  which  bears  his  name  was  actually  composed  by  him, 
we  answer,  precisely  the  same  evidence  which  we  have  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  theses  against  Indulgences ; 
or  the  noble  sermon  on  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man  ;  or 
the  eloquent  Address  to  the  German  Nobility  ;  or  the  power- 
ful treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  ;  or 
any  other  of  his  acknowledged  writings.  They  were  many 
times  published  during  his  life  by  his  own  publishers,  under 
his  own  name  ;  they  were  acknowledged  by  himself  as  his ; 
hundredsof  contemporary  witnesses  testify  that  they  were  his  ; 
and  of  some,  the  autographs  in  his  own  hand-writing  exbt  to 
this  day.    It  is  true  that  his  great  popularity  induced  selfish 
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men  to  publish  sparious  hyEims  aod  tunes  under  his  name ; — 
but  this  only  impelled  him  to  make  a  collectbn  of  his  own, 
and  publish  them  himself,  to  distingubh  them  from  all  coun- 
terfeits.     In  a  prefiatce  to  his  hymn  and  tune-book,  he  says : 
''  Many  have  lately  published  hymns  and  tunes,  in  which 
they  show  themselves  far  superior  to  me,  and  may  well  be  my 
masters ;  and  others  have  published  very  inferior  and  useless 
things  in  my  name.  -  -  -  Men  will  never  be  done  mixing 
mouse-dung  among  the  pepper.    To  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  I  have  now  revised  this  book  anew,  brought  all  my 
songs  together  with  my  name,  which  out  of  modesty  I  did 
not  do  before,  but  now  must  do,  lest  the  unfitting  songs  of 
others  should  continue  to  be  published  as  mine.     Now  I  beg 
aod  exhort  all  who  love  the  pure  word,  not  to  be  improving 
and  enlarging  my  book  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.-^ 
But  if  they  will  persist  in  their  improvements,  let  every  one 
know  that  it  is  not  my  book  which  is  published  here  in  Wit- 
tenberg.'*      Again,  in  a  collection  of  funeral  hymns  which 
was  published  in  1557,  he  writes :  <<  The  piece  to  be  sung  at 
the  grave, — Nu  lasst  uns  den  Leib  begrahen^'-'^(Now  let  ne 
the  corpse  inter,)  has  borne  my  name,  but  it  is  not  mine,  and 
my  name  roust  henceforth  be  separated  from  it ;  not  that  I 
reject  the  piece,  for  I  like  it  much  ;  -  *  -  but  I  will  have  no 
other  man's  labour  attributed  to  me."     Luther's  sensitiveness 
in  this  respect,  and  the  numerous  editions  of  his  pieces  which 
were  published  under  his  own  eye  at  Wittenberg,  are  suffi- 
cient guaranty  against  interpolation.     The  testimony  of  John 
Walther,  the  organist  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  great 
musical  composer  of  the  age,  is  so  full  and  so  directly  to  the 
point,  that  I  will  here  insert  it  somewhat  at  length.     Says 
Walther, — **  I  know  and  truthfully  testify,  that  Luther,    the 
holy  man  of  God,  who  was  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  the 
German  nation,  had  great  delight  in  music,  and  the  various 
styles  of  singing ;   and  many  a  gladsome  hour  have  I  spent  in 
singing  with  him,  and  have  often  seen  how  gleeful  and  joyous 
the  dear  man  has  been  made  by  singing,  so  that  he  never 
would  be  wearied  or  satiated  with  music ;  and  such  gloiioiis 
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things  as  be  would  say  about  it !    It  is  now  more  than  forty 
years  ago  that  be  was  remodelling  the  church  service  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  be  sent  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  Duke 
John  of  blessed  memory,  and  requested  that  the  old  chorister, 
Conrad  Rupff,  and  myself,  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Wit- 
tenberg and  help  him.    He  there  consulted  us  about  all  the 
music,  and  he  himself  composed  the  chants,  setting  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  tanum  octavum,  and  the  Gospels  to  the  tonum  seay 
turn*     As  the  reason  for  tKis,  he  said,  *  Christ  is  an  afiectionate 
master,  and  his  discourse  4s  so  full  of  love,  that  we  will  have 
the  tonum  sextum  for  the  Gospels  ;  but  Paul  is  an  earnest  and 
strenuous  spirit,  and  therefore  we  will  give  to  the  Epistles  the 
tonum  octavum,*     He  composed  the  chants  for  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Eucharist,  and  then  sang  them  over  to 
me,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  them.     He  detained  me  three 
weeks  at  Wittenberg,  employing  me  to  write  out  and  arrange 
this  music,  till  the  first  German  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
parish  chuich.     This  I  must  stay  and  hear,  and  then  take  a 
copy  of  it  all  witb  me  to  Torgau,  and  lay  it  before  the  Elec- 
tor for  his  inspection.    .Luther  took  care  also  that  vespers, 
which  in   many  places  had  fallen  into  disuse,  should  be  re- 
stored, with  short  and  pure  psalro-tiknes,  for  the  students  and 
young  people  ;  and  that  the  poor  scholars  who  sung  for  bread 
from  door  to  door,  should  make  use  of  the  old  .Latin  byrons 
also,  and  not  confine  themselves  to  the  German." 

<<  Now  you  may  see,  hear,  and  cleariy  comprehend,  that 
the  Holy^Ghost  was  with  Mr.  Luther,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
was  the  author  of  the  German  psaknody,  both  the  poetry  and 
the  music.  What  a  noble  piece  of  music  has  he  given  us  in 
the  German, — Sanctus, — (Isa.  vi.  8,) — ^in  how  masteriy  a 
manner  has  he  adapted  the  notes  to  the  words  !  how  brilliant 
is  the  musical  effect !  In  my  surprise,  I  could  not  but  ask 
him  how  he  had  learned  such  wonderful  adaptation ;  where- 
upon the  dear  man  smiled  at  my  simplicity,  and  said:  ^  The 
poet  Virgil  hath  taught  me  this,  who  also  adapts  his  verso  so 
beautifully  to  the  sentiment  be  wishes  to  express.  Thus  should 
music  always  be  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the  song/  " 
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Other  contemporaries,  especially  Paul  Eberus,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  David  Chytraeus,  professor  at 
Rostock^  assert  that  the  hymns  which  Luther  wrote  be  also 
composed  tunes  for ;  and  Sleidan  adduces  as  a  striking  proof 
of  the  Reformer's  musical  talent,  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
the  tuue  to  the  words  of  the  celebrated  hymn, — Ein  vest€ 
Burgtstunser  Gott. 

Says  Alberus, — '^Luther  was  a  fine  musician,  and  he 
loved  the  noble  arts  of  the  painter  and  jtbe  organist."  Hi9 
student  Mathesius  jnforms  us,  that  he  was  a  beautiful  singer, 
and  even  in  his  old  age  sang  the  alto  to  the  delight  of  all  who 
heard  him.  It  was  his  beautifu],  pinging  in  his  boyhood  which 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  accomplished  lady  iof  Conrad 
Cotta,  at  Eisenach,  who  received  the  poor,  half-famished  stu- 
dent to  her  house  and  her  table.  He  was  a  skilful  performer 
on  the  lute  and  the  German  flute ;  and  while  on  his  way  to 
the  Diet  at  Worms,  in  1521,  his  occasional  performances  on 
these  instruments  excited  great  admiration.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically fond  of  music.  He  said, — ^<  I  have  always  loved 
music.  I  would  not  for  any  prize,  lose  the  little  musical  pow- 
er I  possess.  -  -  -  It  drives  away  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  king  Saul.  -  -  -  By  its  aid,  a  man  for- 
gets his  anger,  his  lust,  his  pride,  and  other  vices,  and  expels 
many  temptations  and  evil  thoughts.  The  devil  cannot  abide 
good  music — rhe  hates  it.  It  is  the  best  soother  of  a  troubled 
man,  whereby  the  heart  is  again  quickened,  refreshed,  and 
made  contented, — as  it  is  said  in  Virgil,-— 7\^  calames  infiart 
leves,  ego  dkere  versus^ — that  is,  ^  Do  you  play  the  flute, 
and  I  will  sing  the  words.'  Music  is  a  great  disciplinarian ; 
she  makes  people  tractable,  kmdly-disposed,  modest,  reasona- 
ble. Singing  is  the  best  art  and  exercise.  Hei  who  knoweth 
this  art  is  well  off,  and  fit  for  any  good  work.  Singers  are 
not  melancholy,  but  cheerful ;  they  drive  away  care  and  sor- 
row by  singing.  Music  is  a  beauteoys,  lovely  gift  of  God ; 
it  awakens  and  moves  me  so  that  I  preach  with  pleasure."— 
Once  of  a  musical  festival  he  said, — '^  Since  our  Lord  God 
pours  out  upon  us  in  this  life  such  noble  gifts,  what  will  it  be 
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in  that  eternal  life,  where  ererj  thing  is  to  be  most  perfect  and 
joyous." 

To  a  friend,  who  was  in  t  depressed  state  of  mind,  he 
writes :  '*  If  you  are  melancholy  and  will  conquer,  then   say 
to  yourself.  Up !  I  must  strike  up  a  song  on  the  organ  to  my 
Lord  Christ ;  it  may  be  the  Te  Devniy  or  the  Benedictus,  or 
what  not ;  for  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  he  loves  to  hear  a 
joyous  song  with  musical  accompaniments.     Then  strike  on 
to  the  keys,  and  sing  away  as  David  and  Elisha  did.     And  if 
the  devil  comes  again  and  puts  gloomy  thoughts  and  cares  in 
your  head,  say, — Out,  devil !  I  must  now  sing  and  play  to  my 
Lord  Christ ;    then  run  to  your  organ,  or  call  in  your  good 
friends  and  sing  a  tune  or  two,  till  you  learn  to  defy  the  devil !" 
In  the  castle  of  Coburg,  when  in  great  danger,  he  said  to  his 
desponding  friends  :  "  Come,  let  us  defy  the  devil,  and  sing  in 
four  parts  the  130th  Psalm, — Aus  iiefer  Noth  schrei  ick  zu 
dirJ'     When  he  had  company  at  his  house,  or  when  he  vbited 
others,  sacred  music  always  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening's  entertainment.     Riding  once  through  a  wood,  he 
alighted  from  the  carriage  and  walked  among  the  trees,  and  be* 
gan  to  sing  with  great  animation,  and  then  said, — '^  Our  singing 
distresse3  the  devil,  and  hurts  his  feelings  amazingly  ;  but  our 
impotence,  and  complaining,  and  groaning  pleases  him  might- 
ily, and  makes  him  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  A  good,  joyous  hymn  b 
the  remedy  for  gloomy  and  evil  thoughts."     He  and  Melanch- 
thon  often  sung  together  passages  from  Virgil.     In  writing  to 
the  father  of  a  student  who  had  died  at  the  University,  he  said : 
"  He  was  indeed  a  youth  much  endeared  to  us  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  myself;  for  many  an  evening  has  he  spent  at  my 
home  singing  with  me."     When  he  sent  his  son  John  to  school 
at  Torgau,  he  commended  him  to  the  care  of  John  Walther, 
the  musician  already  mentioned,  and  begged  him  to  give  the 
boy  thorough  instruction  in  music.     ''  I  am  a  father  of  the- 
ologians ;  (added  he,)  but  I  would  gladly  be  also  a  father 
of  grammarians    and   musicians."      He  once  heard  a  new 
anthem   by  Louis  Seufel,    the   organist  of  the  Elector   of 
Bavaria,  and  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  sprang  from 
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his  chair^  and  exclaimed,  ^^If  I  were  to  tear  myself  to 
pieces  I  could  not  make  such  an  anthem  as  that;  but 
then  Seufel  cannot  preach  a  psalm  as  I  can."  To  this 
Seufel,  though  a  Catholic,  and  in  the  service  of  a  bigoted 
Catholic  prince,  be  wrote  a  very  friendly  and  characteristic 
letter  on  music,  which  we  give  entire:—*- 

<^  To  Louis  Seufel,  Court  Musician  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
at  Munich : 

'^  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ.  Although  my  name,  my 
dear  Louis,  may  be  hateful  to  you,  so  that  I  am  compelled  to 
fear  that  the  letters  which  I  send  you  can  scarcely  with  safety 
be  received  and  read  ;  yet  this  fear  is  overccHne  by  my  love 
of  music,  in  which  art  I  perceive  that  you  are  adorned  and 
gifted  by  my  God.  The  same  love  also  induces  the  hope 
that  my  letters  will  be  the  occasion  of  no  injury  to  you ;  for 
who  would  find  fault  even  among  the  Turks,  when  one  loves 
the  art,  and  praises  the  artist  ?  I  indeed  respecl  and  vehe- 
mently praise  even  your  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  though  most  hostile 
to  me,  because  they  more  than  others  favour  and  honour  music. 
Doubtless  the  seeds  of  many  excellent  virtues  are  to  be  found 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  fond  of  music ;  but  as  for  those 
who  cannot  be  moved  by  it,  I  regard  thera>  as  most  like  to 
stocks  and  stones.  We  know  that  music  is  odious  and  intoler- 
able to  the  devil.  I  believe  entirely,  and  am  not  ashamed 
to  profess,  that,  next  to  theology,  there  is  no  art  or  science  to 
be  compared  with  music  ;  since  this  alone  besides  theology, 
'does  that  which  otherwise  theology  alone  can  do  ;  namely*— it 
gives  a  quiet  and  joyful  mind  ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  devil, 
who  everywhere  stirs  up  gloomy  cares  and  disquieting  alarms,. 
flees  before  musica)  sounds,  as  he  does  from  the  word  of  God.. 
Therefore  the  prophets  used  no  art  so  much  as  music  ;  and 
they  illustrated  their  theology,  not  by  geography,  or  arithme- 
tic, or  astronomy,  but  by  music  ;  so  that  they  held  music 
and  theology  in  most  intimate  connection,  teaching  the  truth 
in  psalms  and  songs.  But  how  can  I  praise  music  on  this  lit- 
tle bit  of  paper,  and  thus  attempt  to  paint,  or  rathes  daub,  sa 
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great  a  matter  ?  But  mjr  a£bctioD  overflows  and  gushes  out 
toward  it,  so  often  has  it  refreshed  me,  and  relieved  me  from 
great  sorrows. 

'*  I  return  to  you,  and  intreat,  if  you  have  a  copy  of  that 
chant,  In  pace  in  idipswny^  that  you  would  have  it  tran- 
scribed and  sent  to  me ;  for  that  tune  has  delighted  me  from 
my  youth,  and  now  much  more  since  my  condition  makes  me 
feel  the  meaning  of  the  words.  I  have  never  seen  the  piece 
arranged  for  several  parts.  I  would  not  impose  on  you  the 
labour  of  composing  and  arranging  it ;  but  I  perceive  you 
have  it  already  composed  by  some  one  else.  I  really  hope 
chat  the  end  of  my  life  draws  near,  for  the  worid  hates  me, 
and  cannot  endure  me,  and  I  also  am  weary  of  and  detest  the 
world ;  then  let  the  good  and  faithful  Shepherd  take  my  souL 
I  have  therefore  already  begun  to  sing  this  chant,  and  I  de- 
sire to  see  it  composed  and  arranged.  If  you  have  not  a 
dcopy,  or  know  not  where  to  obtain  one,  I  here  send  you  one 
with  the  notes,  which,  if  you  please,  you  may  compose  and 
arrange  after  my  death.  May  the  Lcnrd  Jesus  be  with  yoo 
forever,  Amen« 

<^  Pardon  my  temerity  and  wordiness.  Salute  for  me 
reverently  the  whole  choir  of  your  musicians. 

"From  Coburg,  Oct.  4th,  1630. 

'^  Mabtin  Luthek.^' 

The  above  letter,  written  from  the  castle  of  Coburg,  in  that 
crisis  of  extreme  excitement  and  hazard,  breathes  somewhat 
of  a  pensive  spirit ;  but  while  there,  Luther  was  sometimes  in 
a  merrier  mood,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  John 
Agricola  (otherwise  called  Eisleben),  in  which  he  contrives  a 
plot  to  play  a  joke  on  Master  .George,  a  conceited  musical 
clergyman  of  his  acquaintance.  Agricola  had  written  a  jo- 
cose letter  to  Luther's  wife,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
first  instance. 

^<  Grace  and  peace.     I  have  sent  your  letter  to  my  lady, 

■  '         '    -  ■^-^— — — — _^____^^ 

•  The  last  verse  of  the  Foarth  Pssfan,  sooording  to  the  Vulgate. 
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my  Agrtcola ;  and  I  can  divine  to  you  beforehand  jirbat  her 
nnswer  will  be.  Reading  the  letter  she  will  smile  and  say, 
^  Ah,  Master  Eisleben,  what  a  rogue  he  always  is !"  I  hope 
Casper  Aqnila  has  returned  to  you  released  from  his  feline 
■aeCamorpboMS.     You  are  sad  rogues  thus  to  vex  the  good 


"  I  send  to  you  a  little  tune  for  you  to  exercise  yourself 
upon.  When  for  four  days  I  could  neither  read  nor  write,  I 
by  chance  found  in  an  outhouse  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  this 
old  tune  was  written,  set  to  three  parts.  This  I  took,  expur- 
gated, corrected  and  amended  it,  added  to  it  a  fourth  part, 
and  wrote  impromptu  some  words  for  it ;  principally  with  tliis 
object,  that  I  may  put  a  joke  upon  your  chaplain  Master 
George.  Let  him  receive  it  as  a  new  song  lately  composed 
by  the  choir  at  Augsburg,  on  the  solemn  entrance  of  the 
emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  sent  by  you  to 
me.  He  will  more  easily  be  hoaxed,  if  you  will  praise  it  a 
little  to  me,  and  say  you  have  heard  it  praised  by  many, 
especially  for  its  simplicity,  and  that  you  will  soon  send  me 
the  remainder  of  the  words.  When  you  perceive  that  it 
pleases  me,  then  I  will  send  it  all  to  him,  and  if  the  joke 
succeeds  so  that  I  can  impose  upon  that  fine  critic  and 
most  malapropos  Momus  of  music,  I  will  forever  take  away 
firom  him  that  authority  of  judging  in  musical  matters,  on 
which  he  values  himself  so  much.  Perhaps  too  we  may  in 
this  way  get  rid  of  the  Sirenes.  Do  your  duty  in  this,  and 
manage  the  matter  cunningly.  More  another  time.  Mean<» 
while,  farewell  in  the  Lord,  all  of  you  together. 

"  Yours, 
.    <' June  16th,  1530.  <<  Martin  Lutbeb." 

*        • 

The  hymns  and  tunes  of  Luther  were  immediately  trans- 
lated aad  adopted  in  the  reformed  churches  of  ofher  coun- 
tries ;  in  France  very  early  by  Theodore  Beza  and  Claude 
Marot.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  some  of  Luther's  own 
music  was  aftei*wards  supposed  to  be  original  with  Marot.  The 
mistake,  however,  is  easily  corrected,  for  Marot's  tune  book  was 
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DOt  published  till  several  years  after  the  first  edkkm  of  Lu- 
ther's.    As  we  DOW  read  Luther's  hymns,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries  from  their  first  --publicaiioB,  we  find  them  fall 
of  strength  and  fervour,  abounding  in  a  deep  and  rich  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  with  every  quality  adapted  to  make  them 
popular  favourites ;  while  his  tunes  all  breathe  the  utmost 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  devotion,  and  are  always  admira- 
ble for  their  peculiar  adaptedness  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
hymns  for  which  they  were  originally  composed.     The  emi- 
nent composer  Handel  possessed  several  of  Luther's  tunes  in 
the  very  autographs  of  the  great  reformer ;  he  studied  them 
faithfully,   and  gratefully  acknowledged   the  very  essential 
benefit  he  derived  from  them,  publicly  declaring  that  he  was 
indebted  to  them  for  some  of  his  very  best  ideas.     The  con- 
temporaries of  Luther,  as  we  have  already  seen,  studied  and 
criticised  his  hymns  and  tunes  very  diligently ;  but  for  seve 
ral  generations  past  they  have  attracted  little  special  notice 
out  of  Germany,  till  of  late  they  have  been  again  vehement- 
ly eulogized  by  the  papal  ecclesiastic  Audin. 


ARTICLE  II. 
PURITANISM* , 

There  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  faults  of  good 
men  should  be  concealed,  when  the  public  good  requires  their 
exposure ;  and  if  candour  directs  the  disemboweling  of  historic 
truth  for  such  a  purpose,  it  may  be  productive  of  no  little 
good.  To  unveil  the  faults  of  bad  men,  is  a  work  so  -odi- 
ous and  repulsive,  that  nothing  but  necessity  will  justify  it. 


*  *'  Puritanism  :  or  a  Churchman'e  Defence  against  its  Aspereions,  by  an 
Appeal  to  its  own  History."  By  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.  D.,  member  of  the  New- 
Totk  Historical  Society." 
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But  to  calumDiate  the  memory  of  departed  worthies,  or  need- 
lessly to  blaEon  their  faults,  is  as  wanton  and  wicked  as  it 
is  mischievous. 

Whether  either  of  these  characteristics  is  applicable  to 
the  work  before  us,  requires  our  demonstration. 

Its  author  "  expects  no  quarter,"  and  apprehends  a  "  rhe- 
torical crucifixion."  p.  8.  He  deals  in  '^  vinegar"  and  '^  tin- 
vfclcome  truths,"  p.  14,  and  expects  the  most  copious  measure 
of  censure;  and  to  be  regarded  as  bitter,  p.  404,  and  as 
"  having  said  all  which  one  of  the  '  Malignant  Party'  can  say 
to  disparage  the  Puritans."  p.  427.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  man  could  have  set  down  to  his  work  with  such  shiver- 
ing apprehensions,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  meriting 
something  of  what  he  feared.  He  ought  not  to  expect  that 
those  who  revere  the  memories  of  those  worthy  men,  and  who 
admire  the  principles  which  they  discovered  and  the  institu- 
tions which  they  planted,  will  sit  down  in  silence,  under  such 
assaults  as  these,  without  investigating  their  truth  and  expos- 
ing their  error. 

We  belicFe  that  this  book  will  accomplish  much  good  by 
causing  the  whole  subject  to  be  laid  before  an  intelligent 
public,  (and  herein  we  differ  from  Dr.  C,  who  thinks  that 
<^  the  good  sense  of  the  community"  '<  cannot  be  relied  on,") 
and  also  by  defining  the  true  position  of  at  least  one  party,  if 
it  does  not  draw  out  the  true  position  of  the  other. 

There  is  one  fact  which  gives  prominent  importance  to  this 
efiusion.  It  speaks  not  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  merely, 
it  is  endorsed  by  <'  setekal  of  the  bishops  and  by  a  laroe 

NUMBER  or  THE  CLERGY."  ^^  By  giving  him  (Aetr  SIGNATURES 
they   SHARE    WITH    HIM   THE    RESPONSIBILFTT   of  publishing 

these  disagreeaile  facts^^^  p.  7,  and  ''  to  the  bishops  and 

CLERGT  WHO  HAVE  URGED  ME  TO  MT  PRESENT  UNDERTAKING," 

p.  18.  '^  Such  a  list  of  names  b  at  last  sent  as  to  induce  him 
to  put  his  articles  into  a  permanent  form,"  though  with  '<  less 
vinegar  in  his  tnXr."  p.  24. 

The  book  then  represents,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and  if  it  indulges  in  any 
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.  bitterness,  a  large  number  of  the  bkbops  and  clergy  not  only 
feel  but  are  willing  to  endorse,  e?en  more  than  this.  If  the 
writer  shall  appear  to  be  a  Tory  or  a  Royalist,  a  Puseyite 
or  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  still  speaks  by  authmiyy  and  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  his  chuTck. 

We  agree  with  the  author,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  prac* 
tical  importance  of  the  book,  but  also  that  it  will  call  forth 
a  searching  examination  of  its  merits,  of  himself,  of  Puritans, 
and  of  Episcopacy.  To  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  we 
now  propose  to  ofkt  our  contribution* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  large  part  of  the  book  is  oc- 
cupied with  making  statements,  building  arguments  and  pouring 
eloquent  invectives,  which  he  himself  abundantly  and  directly 
refutes.  The  author  says,  ''  In  Maryland,  the  rights  of  coo-> 
science  were  Jir»t  fully  recognized  in^  this  country.  This  ts 
a  fact  I  never  knew  disputed  by  good  authority."  p.  21. 
<^  How  transcendently  superior  are  Papists  to  Poritans !''  p. 
437.  ''  Papists  could  tolerate,  Puritans  could  not.''  p.  469. 
<^  Here  is  Rome  herself,  putting  you  [Puritans]  to  the  blush." 
p.  470.  And  then  on  the  other  hand  he  says :  '<  They 
[Papists]  placed  in  the  background  the  natural  exclusiveness 
of  their  system,  and  opened  their  doors,  as  David  did  when 
overawed  by  nectBiityy  to  whomsoever  would  enter."  "  The 
celebrated  act  of  toleration  of  1649  was  passed  by  a  legisla- 
ture in  which  the  Papists  formed  but  ont  part  out  of  teverah 
Mr.  Knowles,  therefore,  is  justified  in  disputing  the  alledged 
priority  of  the  Papists  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom."  ''  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  any  more  elective 
affinity  between  Popery  and  republicanism,  than  between  an 
acid  and  an  alkali,"  pp.  355-8 ;  and  even  Puritans  were  excus- 
able for  dreading  them,  p.  341 — compare  pp.  22,  434,  359. 
Here  are  about  eight  pages  occupied  in  lauding  Romanists,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  bitterest  vituperation  of  the  Puritans, 
and  then  in  destroying  his  own  fabric  upon  which  that  abuse 
is  founded.  If  he  was  at  first  in  error,  why  did  he  not  ex* 
punge  that  error  and  all  that  it  supported  ?  Ah,  that  would 
have  effaced  some  of  the  gall  and  the  wormwood  with  which 
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he  had  bespattered  the  hated  Puritans*    Better  to  eotUradiet 
the  facts f  and  have  the  calumnious  inferences. 

He  also  devotes  some  Jifieen pages  to  the  work  of  showing, 
mainly  from  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  charters,  (as  be 
does  many  pages  to  the  demonstration  of  the  same  fiict  from 
other  sources,)  that  the  Pilgrims  came  over  from  no  "  reli* 
gious  cause,"  but  simply  for  '<  power  or  consequence,"  **  ex- 
clusive trade,"  '<  the  entire  property  of  the  soil,"  <<  fishing," 
"furs  and  skins,"  "  notoriety,"  '*  more  money,"  "  more  power," 
pp.  16*18,  "adventurers  to  convert  the  Indians,"  "fishing," 
«  beaver  skins,"  pp.  430, 1 ;  "compacting  with  an  avowed  band 
of  money-getters,  and  fortified  by  this  all-embracing  charter." 
"  They  look  after  the  profits  of  trade  with  eagle  eyes,"  "  exchi- 
sive  establishment,"  pp.  75-8.  "  The  Pilgrims  did  not  sail 
for  New  England  because  they  were  persecuted,"  p.  128- 
130.  The  Puritans  had  leagued  themselves  with  the  Ply- 
mouth council,  p.  132-142,  144,  153,  154.  While  he  an- 
swers conclusively  all  this  abuse  of  the  Puritans  respecting 
their  avarice  and  ambition,  (so  far  as  be  pretends  to  show 
it  by  references  to  the  charters,)  by  showing  in  a  few  para- 
graphs on  pp.  137,  8,  9,  and  144,  that  they  had  no  connex- 
ion at  that  time  with  either  the  one  or  the  other  charter, 
(neither  of  them  having  an  exbtence  when  the  Pilgrims  sailed 
from  England,*)  that  they  made  their  contract  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  intending  to  go  to  its  domains,  that  they 
were  set  down  in  New  England,  by  the  ignorance  of  their 
shipmaster.  In  short,  he  concedes  what  Bancroft  asserts, 
that  "the  first  permanent  colony  on  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land was  established  without  the  knowledge  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  without  the  aid  of  King  James.  Here  is  evidence, 
aside  from  hb  manifest  bitterness,  which  forestalls  the  charita- 
ble conclusion  that  he  has  ignorantly  published  these  un- 
founded calumnies  of  the  Puritans.  He  admits  that  he 
knows  better,  and  yet  he  does  not  erase  a  single  line.  His 
"  vinegar"  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted. 

*  Bftncroft,  United  States  I.  308. 
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So  he  reviles  the  Puritans  for  coFetousness  and  hypocri* 
sy  because  they  sent  Missionaries  to  Virginia,  p.  21.  But 
when  the  Episcopalian  historian  to  whom  he  refers  puts  "  a 
different  face  upon"  the  mission  to  Virginia,  p.  435,  declar* 
iDg  that  it  was  requested  by  the  people  there,  he  replies  that 
he  would  abandon  the  paragraph,  as  one  blot  effaced  fiom 
the  Puritan  escutcheon,  but  the  probability  of  Laud's  death 
favoured  the  attempt,  and  then  ^'  their  excessive  testiness  about 
Episcopal  Missions  and  the  Quakers,"  etc.  etc. ;  so  he  will 
not  abandon  the  paragraph,  though  convinced  by  his  own 
authority  that  it  is  a  misrepresentation,  pp.  436,  435.  He 
loves  <<  vinegary'^  or  he  would  have  erased  those  self-coun- 
teracting pages. 

He  gives  ^'the  palm  in  peerless  charity"  to  Roger 
Williams,  p.  437,  22,  428,  293,  and  yet  he  sells  Indians 
into  slavery,  and  his  colony  refuse  toleration  to  Roman 
Catholics,  p.  437,  356.  The  same  purpose  to  vilify  the 
Puritans,  prompts  him  here  to  censure  and  to  criminate. 
(Compare  also  p.  470,  with  354-360.) 

From  this  single  point  of  observation  we  may  judge  of 
the  spirit,  accuracy  and  value  of  a  book  that  contains,  within 
itself,  an  ample  corrective  for  so  many  of  its  worst  maledictions. 

On  page  39,  he  quotes  the  charge  of  Robinson  to  his 
congregation  to  ''  shake  off  the  name  of  Brownist.  'Tis  a 
mere  nickname ;"  and  from  this  alone  he  says,  "  They  are 
implored  not  to  be  Brownists."  "  Brownists  they  were,  there- 
fore, to  that  ultimate  hour  of  their  European  existence." 

To  bear  a  nickname,  then,  is  to  be  the  very  thing  it 
represents.     Surely  he  believes  in  transubstantiation. 

The  reviewer  asserts  that  '^  the  cavils  and  clamours"  of  the 
Puritans  ^^  were  political  rather  than  religious,  because  they 
refused,  what  the  queen  insisted  on,"  to  take  "  the  oaths  of 
SUPREMACY  and  allegiance,"  p.  142.  He  says  ^'  they  might 
go  scot  free  with  their  religion,  if  they  would  swear  to  be  loyal 
to  their  lawful  sovereign."  But  the  oath  of  allegiance  they' 
never  objected  to,  except  as  it  was  inseparable  from  the  oath 
of  supremacy.    She  extorted  the  oath  of  supremacy,  by  which 
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tbey  swore  allegiance  to  her  a$  head  of  the  Cbarch  of  Eng- 
landy  including  not  Episcopalians  only,  but  aU  the  people — 
they  vowed  submission  to  the  hierarchy,  and  acknowledged 
the  sovereign  as  lord  of  the  conscience  and  arbiter  of  the  faith 
of  all  the  subjects.  See  Act  of  Supremacy,  Neal«  1)  33, 72-74. 
Only  first  swear  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  and  you  may  ''  go 
scot  free  with  your  religion."  But  that  was  the  very  thing 
they  fled  fit)m  ;  yet  she  would  enforce  that  oath,  or  keep  them 
in  England  and  punbh  them  for  non-conformity. 

To  go,  after  taking  the  oath,  would  be  of  no  use.  The  soul 
was  trammelled  with  the  very  yoke  they  would  escape  from, 
and  well  she  knew  the  efficacy  of  thus  fettering  a  Puritan's 
conscience.  For  <^  though  to  his  own  hurt  he  swears,  he  still 
performs  his  word." 

But  Episcopacy  then  was  like  Episcopacy  now.  You  may 
be  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian,  a  High-churchman  or  a  Low- 
churchman,  a  Puseyiteor  an  Evangelical ;  you  may  reverence 
the  cross  like  Bishop  Doane,  or  abhor  such  fooleries  with 
Bishop  M'llvaine ;  you  may  go  scot  free  with  your  religion,  if 
you  will  but  be  an  Episcopalian. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  gives  the  palm"  of  toleration  <^  to  the  Armi- 
nians."  '^  Ap.  Laud  was  considered  a  strong  Arminian,"  p. 
437.  Here  are  the  premises  of  a  conclusion  which  he  evi- 
dently wishes  his  readers  to  draw,  but  which  is  too  monstrous 
even  for  him  to  state,  viz.,  that  Laud  was  tolerant. 

The  worst  possible  misrepresentations  frequently  occur,  as 
on  pp.  304,  305 :  <<  The  last  victims  of  the  act  De  haretico 
ambwrendo  suffered  in  1611."  But  it  was  about  half  a  cen- 
tury after  this  that  ''  the  last  victims  of  Puritanism  suffered 
death."  Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  parties,  and  if  there  is 
any  meaning  in  the  passage,  he  meant  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  Englbh  church  was  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the 
Puritans,  in  respect  to  toleration.  The  comparison  is  in  refer- 
ence to  hwrnhig  heretics  merely.  He  would  have  us  under- 
stand, either  that  the  Puritan  act  <^  De  heretico  comburendo" 
was  continued  about  fifty  years  after  the  English  act  was  re- 
pealed, or  that  none  suffered  death  in  England  after  the  year 
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1611.  Bat  diere  never  was  such  aa  act  in  New  England,  as 
thb  for  burning  heretics,  nor  ever  a  heretic  or  any  other  crim^ 
inal  burned  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  execu* 
tioDS  on  a  religious  account  down  to  seventy-five  years  after- 
ward. Has  Dr.  C.  never  heard  of  Learmont,  and  Cargill, 
and  James  Guthrie,  and  James  Stewart,  and  Isabel  Alison, 
and  Marion  Harvey  ?  Has  he  never  heard  of  the  barbarities  of 
Claverhouse — all  sanctioned  by  that  very  Charles  II.,  whose 
liberality  and  clemency  Dr.  C.  can  commend  ?  Has  he  never 
read  the  history  of  the  Covenanters  ?  Has  he  never  heard 
that  **  De  Laune*  was  one  of  near  eight  thousand  Protestant 
dissenters,  who  had  perished  in  prison,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II— etified  injaihl" 

Yet  he  would  have  us  suppose  that  the  Puritans  were 
fifty  years  behind  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England,  in  this 
matter  of  bloody  persecution.  How,  then,  can  such  a  writer 
expect  his  readers  to  place  the  least  confidence  in  his  conclu- 
sions, when  his  statements  of  fact  are  so  grossly  incorrect,  not 
to  say  maliciously  false  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation  of 
this  rash  misrepresentation  of  historic  facts.  He  plays  upon 
the  word  <^  comburendoJ'  While  none  were  burned  for  heresy, 
as  such,  after  1611,  numbers  were  executed  for  their  religion. 
THOUSANDS  suffered  the  greatest  cruelties  for  near  a  score 
of  years  after  the  execution  of  the  only  four  persons  (Quakers) 
who  ever  suffered  death  in  New  England,  and  they  suffered, 
as  we  shall  see,  for  something  besides  mere  opinions. 

One  witch  was  BURNED  in  Great  Britain  more  than 
ONE  HUNBRED  AND  TEN  years  after  the  persons  whom  he 
calls  the  "  last  of  English  sufferers  at  the  stake.'' 

But  he  well  knew  that  '^  unlearned  "  readers  would  not 
distinguish  between  suffering  at  the  stake  and  suffering  death, 
and  that  most  of  his  Episcopalian  readers  would  infallibly  im- 
bibe a  gross  error  from  his  language  ;  but  he  also  asserts  that 
egregious  error,  for  he  thus   glosses  the  statements  quoted 


*  Page  5,  Preface  to  De  Laune's  Plea,  as  quoted  by  Neal's  Hist.  Puritans, 
11.,  332. 
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above :  '<  Tyre  and  Sidon  [England  and  her  monarch]  had 
a  great  while  ago  repented,  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but 
the  children  of  the  covenant  still  held  to  the  doctrine  of  co- 
ercive power  as  the  matter  shall  require,"  p.  305.  The  as- 
sertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  calumnious. 

''But  PURITANISM  SENT  POPERY  HERE,  in 
1632 ;  let  the  disastrous  iNSTRimiEirrALiTT  be  '  graven  with 
an  IRON  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever* !"  p.  89.  But 
HOW  ?  "  Why^t  was  the  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for  SEVERITY  o/rAa^  GOVERNMENT,  GOADED  On  6y  PuRI- 

TAN  CLAMOURS,  which  COMPELLED  ROMANISTS 
TOFLY^omUn^iinrf  FORTHE  SAME  SHELTER  which 
Puritans  dedlare  they  sought  in  this  Western  Hemisphere,"  p. 
88.  Cruel  Puritans,  miserable  Episcopalians !  Puritans 
clamour  for  religious  liberty.  Episcopalians,  '^  coaded  on" 
thereby,  raise  such  a  terrible  persecution^  not  only  of  Puritans 
but  of  Romanists  alto,  as  COMPELLED  the  Romanists 
TO  FLT  from  Engfand  for  the  same  shelter  which  Puritans 
sought"  here.  Therefore,  "  Puritanism  sent  popery  here  in 
1632."  He  must  be  blinder  than  a  beetle,  who  does  not  see 
the  force  of  this. 

From  the  use  of  the  term  "  Brownistical  Independents"* 
by  Mather,  he  extorts  the  admission  of  "  the  connexion  be- 
tween Brownism  and  Congregationalism."  But  if  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  passage,  he  will  see  that  it  is  used  to  distin- 
guish Brownism  from  Congregationalism.  This  perversion 
is  so  palpable,  that  we  are  forbidden  to  attribute  it  to  igno- 
rance. 

The  assertion  on  p.  189,  that  "  nothing  but  the  right  of 
petition"  was  involved  in  the  controversy  with  Vassal  and 
his  colleagues,  we  declare,  on  the  authority  of  Bancroft,!  and 
Hutchinson,!  to  be  an  outrageous  falsehood,  as  calumnious  as 
the  ''  wanton  insults  of  Vassal  and  his  brother  factionists." 

One  of  his  great  errors  is,  that  we  claim  perfection  for  the 
Puritans.     This  false  issue  is  the  thread  that  runs  through 

•  Mather's  Magn.  IT.  496.    t  U.  S.  I.  438,  439.      X  Coll.  154,  189,  212, 213. 
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the  book,  and,  more  than  all  bis  autborities,  gives  plausibility 
to  bis  coDclusions,  witb  tbose  wbo  bave  tbe  misfeitUDa  to  be- 
lieve him.  But  if  tbey  never  profeised  perfection,  t^en 
no  mere  imperfections  can  contradict  tbeir  professions. 
If  their  descendants  never  asserted  their  perfection,  mere 
imperfections  do  not  vitiate  tbeir  claims. 

If  he  discovers  any  wrong  in  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  he  at  once  infers  that  they  are  as  bad  as  church- 
men. He  ought,  however,  to  remember,  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  wrongs  which  do  not  equal  in  enormity  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  which  he  delights  to  honour* 
It  is  the  glory  of  neither  of  those  parties  that  they  were  per^ 
fect,.  and  it  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  grievous  wrong 
which  he  perpetrates  upon  us,  tu  misrepresent  New  England- 
ers  as  exalting  their  fathers  to  this  standard  of  excellence ; 
and  then,  with  the  appetite  of  a  buzzard,  picking  out  every 
fault  of  individuals,  and  every  mistake  of  an  infant  govern- 
ment; following,  with  the  scent  of  a  hungry  wolf,  the  history 
of  men,  of  colonies,  of  states,  and  charging  every  fault  of 
either  upon  tbe  whole  body  of  Puritans.  No  one  ever 
pretended  that  such  a  man  may  not  find  faults  enough  to 
chronicle. 

The  glory  of  tbe  Puritans  is,  not  that  they  were  faultless, 
but  that  they  made  great  progress,  in  their  efibrts  to  secure 
civil  and  religious  emancipation.  The  Presbyterians  made 
great  advance ;  and  as  a  step  towards  the  glorious  consum- 
mation which  we  enjoy,  it  was  as  important  as  any  other. 
With  all  their  faults  and  imperfections,  they  ought  to  be  honour- 
ed as  the  noble  defenders  of  truth  which  they  saw  but  in  part, 
yet  maintained  with  sincerity  and  boldness,  so  far  as  it  was 
perceived. 

Cannot  Dr.  Coit  and  the  bishops  see  the  absurdity  of 
censuring  them  for  not  at  once  attaining  to  the  standard  of 
complete  toleration  and  perfect  republicanism,  while  he  be- 
labours them,  with  equal  severity,  for  the  "  radicalism  "  that 
prompted  every  attempt  at  reformation  either  in  the  church 
or  state  ?     Every  effort  of  this  party  secured  a  step  of  pro- 
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gross,  which  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  and  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  strenuously  opposed.  These  insbted  on  the  supremacy 
of  their  church  and  on  conformity  to  all  the  ceremony  under 
penalty  oi  su£fering  even  to  death  ;  and  after  that  was  abolished 
in  farm^  thousands,  by  other  severities,  were  murdered.  But 
under  the  Presbyterian  directory  for  worship,  the  Episcopalian 
might  use  his  own  forms  of  prayer,  as  near  to  his  prayer 
book  as  he  liked,  and  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  religion  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes  in  almost  every  respect,  except  the  heresies 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  godfathers,  etc.,  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  '^  Apostolical  succession." 

It  was  a  very  great  relaxing  of  the  stringent  require- 
ments of  Episcopacy  ;  and  are  the  men  who  have  broken  down 
90  much  of  the  barriers  of  religious  and  civil  despotism,  to 
receive  no  honour  for  this  service  ?  We  think  that  they  deserve 
great  honour  for  having  broken  away  from  any  of  the  chains 
of  antiquity  and  custom,  and  for  having  discovered  and  vin- 
dicated so  much  of  truth.  Just  as  John  Fitch,  for  his  first 
bungling  attempt  at  steam  navigation,  is  worthy  of  immortal 
honour  for  his  glorious  conception. 

But  the  Independents  demolished  the  directory,  and  gave 
still  larger  liberty  to  Episcopalians  and  all  other  sects.  Men 
may  think  what  they  please  of  the  political  complexion  gf 
the  Commonwealth,  but  they  cannot  deny  that  it  was  the  most 
glorious  period  of  English  history,  and  that  the  Independent? 
were  then  the  ascendant  party.  No  more  can  it  be  denied 
that  toleration  was  then  conceded  to  all,  whose  political 
relations  did  not  interfere  with  the  peace  of  society  and  the 
stability  of  the  government.  The  questions  of  forms  and 
ordination,  and  subscription  for  religion's  sake,  was  left  to  every 
man's  own  conscience.  We  do  not  say  that  the  doctrine  of 
toleration  was  then  understood  as  perfectly  as  now,  or  as  con- 
sistently practised :  a  thousand  embarrassing  circumstances 
would  hinder  such  a  result.  But  they  made  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  that  result  then,  than  England  has  ever  seen  before 
or  since.  Thomas  Goodwin  was  the  high  priest  of  the  Puri- 
tan Israel,  not  in  virtue  of  succession,  or  royal  appointment, 
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but  in  virtQe  of  character,  of  talents,  abd.  of  principles. 
But  the  Reviewer,  if  he  can  find  a  single  blot  on  the  Puritan 
escutcheon,  will  claim  it  as  proof  that  the  inquiiitum  alone 
equals  Puritan  barbarity. 

We  may  safely  assert  that,  without  the  imp<Ntant  steps  of 
progress  Msbich  they  made,  complete  toleration  would  not 
have  been  enjoyed  to  this  day.  The  vigour  with  which  Epis- 
copacy holds  on  to  oppressive  and  unrighteous  enactments,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  she  still,  in  1846,  holds  on  to  the  tithes 
when  she  has  the  power.  The  progress  made  by  Presbyte* 
rians  and  Congregationalists,  whether  it  was  little  or  much, 
was  made  in  the  face  of  violent  and  sturdy  opposition  from  the 
Episcopalians.  The  Toleration  act  itself  was  opposed  by 
the  clergy,  and  carried  over  them  by  the  king  and  commons ; 
and  we  may  clearly  see  the  views  and  tendencies  of  the  Re- 
viewer, and  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  here,  by  their  preference  of  the  days  and  conduct  of 
Laud  over  those  of  the  Puritans,  with  all  their  superior  and 
glorious  results  in  this  land.  He  is  continually  looking  back 
to  the  superstition,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  of  those  dark  ^ages, 
and  censuring,  at  every  step,  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans  to 
break  down  the  tyranny  of  the  prerogative  and  the  supremacy. 

But  he  himself  answers  all  his  tirade  about  the  Puritan 
incantistency,  by  showing,  as  he  dainuj  that  they  never  pre- 
tended to  tolerate.  He  pretends  to  show  it  by  their  laws,  and 
books,  and  principles,  and  actions ;  but  if  they  never  pretend- 
ed to  tolerate,  then  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  persecuting. 
Again^  be  quotes  the  sentiments  of  the  Independents  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  1643  and  afterwards ;  infers  the  same 
sentiments  and  professions  in  1620  or  1630  ;*  then  alledges 
some  actions  not  consistent  with  those  views,  and  thence  infers 
their  '^  canting  hypocrisy^' ! !  1 

Without  admitting  his  inferences  or  allegations,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient defence  of  the  Puritans,  not  that  they  were  completely 
free  from  intolerance,  but  that  they  made  great  progress  to- 
ward it,  and  ultimately  secured  it. 

Their  day  was  the  dawn,  the  glorious  sunrise  of  this  day 
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of  freedom,  nOlrifs  meridiao  light.  The  Reviewer,  however, 
caDDot  see  any  light  until  noon.  Nay,  the  very  light  of  liberty 
and  toleration  blinds  his  eyes,  if  he  has  any,  and  he  mourns 
and  pines  for  the  days  of  Laud  and  Charles  I.,  "  the  martyred 
prelate,"  ^'mttrclere^  king,''--the  fogs  of  divine  right  and  apoo- 
tolical  succession,  and  prerogrative,  are  like  a  veil  of  sackcloth. 
However,  he  is  not  the  only  creature  whose  delicacy  of  vision 
prevents  his  seeing  in  the  daytime. 

It  is  important  to  take  up  briefly,  though  in  detail,  the 
heavy  charges  which  he  brings  against  Puritanism. 

The  charge  of  persecuting  Philip  RatcliflT,  (p.  66,)  is 
based  upon  a  fabe  quotation.  He  was  punished  not  for  his 
"  lenefo,"  but  for  "  inveetivei.*^ 

Does  not  Dr.  C.  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween pun'ishing  a  man  for  his  opiniont,  and  for  "  most  foul 
AKD  soAKDALous  "  afttite,  Uttered  in  public,  hurled  at  the  gov^ 
emment,  as  well  as  the  churches?  Has  Dr.  C.  never  heard 
of  contempt  of  court,  and  slander,  now  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment and  fines?  If  so,  what  will  he  say  to  that?— 
Does  he  mean,  also,  to  affirm  that  Laud  never  used  worse  se- 
verities, and  only  for  such  reasons  ? 

We  come  now  to  more  particular  details  of  "  Puritan  in- 
tolerance ;"  and  in  the  first  place,  we  are  called  to  weep  over 
Episcopalian  martyrs.  The  first  victim  is  Rev.  William 
Blackstone,  whom  he  claims  as  an  Episcopalian.  He  came 
over  before  1629,  without  a  charter,  and  <'  squatted  "  at  Bos- 
ton.f  Had  he  any  of  Dr.  Coit's  "  love  of  soil,"  "  trading" 
propensities,  sordid,  mercenary  motives,  etc.  ?  '^  The  charter 
of  1629  superseded  his  title."  What  title  had  he  ?  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  was  the  Episcopalian  martyr  Charles 
who  superseded  his  title  by  a  charter ;  and  Episcopalians  may 
settle  that  as  they  please ;  it  is  a  controversy  among  themselves. 
The  Puritans  then  gave  him  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  which  he 
had  no  legal  claim,  and  full  permission  to  remain.     It  is  not 

•  •      •  •  _ 

•  Wintlirop'8  Journal,  Ed.  1790,  p.  527.        t  Mather's  Magn.,  I.,  221. 
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true  that  he  said,  as  Dr.  C.  affirms,  '^  he  mttt^  now  remove 
again  to  avoid  my  lord  brethren,"  pp.  176,  185,  20.     Hid 
'^  anting  remark*^  was,  *^  I  came  from  England  because  I  did 
not  like  the  lord  bishops ;  but  I  can't  join  you,  because  I  would 
not  be  under  the  lord  brethren."*     This  looks  more  like  ex* 
clusiveness  in  him,  than  like  tyranny  in  them.     He  confesses 
that  "  the  lord  bishops  "  made  him  flee  from  England,  p.  185. 
But  suppose  Dr.  Coit's  story  to  be  coiTect,  and  '^  Blackstone's 
case  is  important  to  show"  not  that  Episcopacy  was  not  tole- 
rated by  Puritanism,  but  '^  that  Puritanism  was  intolerable" 
to  Episcopalians ;  so  bitter  were  their  feelings  toward  it,  that 
no  Episcopalian  would  live  near  it.     Does  not  the  same  case 
show,  far  more  clearly,  that  prelacy  was  intolerable  in  England? 
But  how  was  he  hurried  out  of  the  land?  Dr.  C.  shows — and 
this  is  al^  be  shows — that  Blackstone  remained  there  six  years^ 
having  been  presented  with  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  invited  to 
remain  and  cultivate  it ;  invited  to  join  any  of  their  churches, 
and  not  censured  for  refusing ;  he  sold  his  estate  when  be 
chose,  and  left  for  no  more  formidable  reason  than  that  he  was 
^<  afraid  "  of  what  the  Puritans  might  do,  pp.  174, 185,  (and 
Mather's  Magn.  I.  221.) 

In  1629  the  Browns  were  sent  back  to  England.  There 
is  no  plausibility  in  the  charge  that  this  was  persecution,  ex- 
cept as  the  Reviewer  falsely  insinuates,  what  he  dare  not  affirm, 
that  they  were  sent  back  for  mere  separation*  But  they  not 
only  insisted  on  the  right  to  use  the  Liturgy  ;  they  would  im- 
pose it  on  others.  "  They  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  English 
Liturgy"!  and  though  they  had  insisted  on  it  only  for  them- 
selves, that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Puritans,  involved  *^  the 
intrusion  of  the  hierarchy,  before  which  they  had  fled.  They 
deemed  the  coexistence  of  their  liberty  and  of  prelacy  impos- 
sible."! Hence  that  "  form  of  religion"  was  opposed  '^  not  as 
a  sect,  but  as  a  /yranny."f  Under  the  wing  of  the  charter,  and 
positive  ''  instrtxtions  from  the  still  Episcopalian  companj/*' 
in  England,  therefore  Endicott  sent  them  back.     They  raised 

*  Mather's  Mag.  I.  221.  t  Bancroft's  United  States,  I.  349. 
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<^  a  deal  of  trouble/'  foriniog  a  party,  accusing  the  minUters, 
etc.*  The  one  party  lOteDded  the  establishment  of  prelacy  in 
New  England  ;  the  other  resisted  it,  because  their  own  liber- 
ties were  involved  in  that  movement  of  the  Browns.  The 
scheme  of  the  Browns  would  have  brought  the  whole  colony 
under  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Laud.  There  were  po- 
litical reasons,  therefore^  sufficient  to  dictate  the  treatment  of 
those  disturbers,  without  attributing  it  to  persecution.  Nay, 
it  was  persecution  in  them  to  insist  on  that  which  would  infal- 
libly abridge  the  liberties  of  all  the  rest.  Such  were  the  po- 
litical bearings  and  relations  of  Episcopacy,  that,  to  insist  upon 
it,  was  to  make  that  contest  inevitable. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  aU  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  exposed  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  many 
good  reasons  which  they  may  have  had  for  some  apparent 
severities.  Though  they  were  not  as  thoroughly  reformed 
ijDom  Episcopacy  as  the  other  colonies,  yet  the  great  reason  of 
their  coming  to  this  wilderness,  was  to  escape  from  royal  and 
prelatical  oppression.  Should  they  now  suffer  these  men  to 
establish  the  claim  of  the  king  and  prelate  to  a  lawful  juris- 
diction over  them  ?  It  was  right  to  maintain  their  own  title 
to  this  land,  and  their  jurisdiction  over  it,  though  it  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  those  who  set  up  a  counter  claim. 

Next  we  have  the  Rev.  Francis  Bright,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  '^  long  a  Puritan  preacher,"  p.  184.  We  cannot  see 
why  we  should  weep  over  their  ^sufferings  as  persecution  of 
Epbcopalians.  Both  were  pastors  of  congregational  churches 
by  his  own  showing,  pp.  183, 184.  But  let  us  weep !  Mr. 
Bright's  ''  attachment  to  Episcopacy"  '^  was  enough  to  ruin 
him,  etc."  "  Where  were  die  heads  and  hearts  turned  into 
fountains  of  tears  for  the  afflictions  of  one"  like  him  ^ 
"  Tears"  ?  alas !  they  are  thus  "  recklessly  blasted !"  How  ? 
"  Buried  beneath  the  rubbish,"  etc.  '^  This  is  their  rhetorical 
destiny,"  p.  184.  But  how  is  it  7  *'  Why  Hubbard  and 
Mather  both  make  them  the  subject  of  their  jeers  and  scorn !" 


•  Mfttber's  Magn.  I.,  67,  68. 
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How  ?  Tbey  sar,  **  Tbe  one  betook  bimself  to  the  seas  again, 
and  tbe  other  to  till  tbe  ground."  They  *^  degrade  one  into  a 
sailwTy  and  the  other  into  a  farmer'^ !  I  p.  184.  ^*  Verily,  this 
is  a  plain  case,  and  ihe  whole  of  it"  p.  18. 

The  one  removed  from  Salem  because  be  ^'  disagreed" 
with  the  ministers  there ;  was  minister  to  the  church  at  Salem 
for  a  year,  but  because  be  could  not  convince  the  people  of 
the  beauties  of  Episcopacy,  be  went  to  England  of  his  own 
accord,  p.  183.  The  other  staid  while  be  pleased,  and  did 
what  he  pleased,  p.  184. 

The  next  martyr  is  "  Morell,"  of  whose  persecution  we 
are  told  nothing,  except  by  Dr.  Coit's  awkward  assent  to  Mr. 
Bancroft's  account  of  bis  expedition,  pp.  143,  144.  **  They 
came  to  plant  a  hierarchy  and  a  general  government,  and 
tbey  produced  only  a  fruitless  quarrel  and  a  dull  poem."*^  Be- 
sides, Morell  never  went  into  a  Puritan  colony.  He  came 
over  to  Oeorge^B  territory,  with  the  proprietor^  and  as  hie 
minister.  We  hardly  know  whether  to  think  this  an  inten- 
tional misrepresentation,  or  ignorance  so  gross  that  he  can- 
not distinguish  one  settlement  from  another.  But  it  is  like  the 
rest  of  his  "  pacts."  If  bis  errors  were  mere  blunders,  he 
would  eometimes  blunder  right.  He  also  says,  that  Bright  and 
Morell  were  "  compeUeiP*  to  leave,  p.  185,  in  the  face  of  bis 
own  showing  that  tbey  went  freely,  pp.  183,  143.  That  was 
a  very  foolish  falsehood ! 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  individual  persecution  he  has  to 
boast  of,  and  with  these  be  will  match  tbe  persecutions  of  Laud 
and  Jeffries ! !  These  are  aff.-)-  He  would  not  have  laboured 
thus  to  bring  forth  a  motive,  if  he  could  have  brought  fortha  lion. 
His  disposition  to  make  out  a  case  of  persecution  is  apparent 
enough.  The  material  only  is  wanting.  Yet  this  is  aU — 
except  that  Governor  Leet  did  not  obey  a  king  as  quick  as 
Dr.  Coit  thinks  he  ought ^  and  Governor  Andioss  was  re- 
ceived with  great  coldness,  his  authority  was  evaded  as  far  as 


•  Bancroft,  I.,  336. 

t  Oibfon'fl  case,  p.  330,  was,  by  his  bwn  showing,  merely  political. 
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possible,  and  the  people  did  not  care  to  conceal  their  abhor- 
rence of  his  tyranny.  Let  Dr.  Coit  justify  it,  and  he  will  see 
that  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  love  freedom  as  much  as  their 
fathers  did  ;  let  him  say  that  the  Puritans  did  wrong, — or  if 
they  did  not,  "  wht  doth  he  yet  Jind  fault  1"        ^ 

But  what  if  some  severity  had  been  used  toward  Episco- 
palian dissenters  of  that  day  ;  that  is  not  proof  that  it  was  not 
both  necessary  and  right.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of  Epis- 
copalian arrogance  at  this  day,  can  guess  at  its  spirit  then, 
when  supported  by  the  power  of  the  throne  and  the  hierarchy — 
allied  as  it  then  was  with  the  throne,  it  was  not  the  harmless 
thing  it  now  is  in  this  land,  shorn  of  its  locks  of  power.  *^  The 
apparent  purpose  of  advancing  religious  freedom  was  made  to 
disguise  measures  of  the  deadliest  hostility  to  the  frame  of 
civil  govemitient."*  Thus  did  they  use  their  dreaded  power. 
He  himself  shows  that  in  their  manner  ''  their  proceedings  in- 
dicate a  spirit  sufficiently  lofty  and  determined,"  p.  306.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  severity  might  have  been  necessary ;  yet  it 
is  not  proved. 

One  great  grievance  which  Episcopalians  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans  was  ^'  their  prevention  of  an  American 
Episcopate."  This  "was,  to  an  American  Churchman,  a 
roost  inconvenient  and  harassing  thing.  He  must  send  3000 
miles  for  his  priest,"  pp.  261,  262. 

Did  Puritans  prevent  "  an  American  Episcopate"  in  Vir- 
ginia? or  is  Virginia  3000  miles  distant,  or  "'across  the 
ocean  ?" 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  this  controversy  that  "  an 
American  Episcopate"  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
British  Episcopate  in  America,  Why,  even  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  ob- 
tained the  Episcopate  at  all,  without  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  Jcing  as  head  of  the  church  as  a  condition  ;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  that  condition   was  stricken   out, 

and  that  not  without  an  act    of  Parliament.     Before  the 

- ..  ^ .         I  111  -  I    ■■  ■  '  ■     I  I  .1.  -     ■  1 1  I   .1  I     11  I  . 
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Revolution,  there  was  no  thought  of  making  that  change. 
The  Episcopate  was  the  creature  of  the  crown.  The  bishops 
were  civil  officers.  They  held  their  courts,  not  merely  to  pro- 
nounce church  censures,  but  also  to  sentence  as  state  criminals 
the  violators  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  administration  of 
Laud  is  the  commentary  upon  this  intended  Episcopate,  and 
after  the  Revolution  of  1689,  the  Episcopate  continued  to  be 
the  same  political  thing  that  it  was  before,  except  that  the 
penalties  for  non-conformity  might  be  evaded  by  the  tolera- 
tion process.  The  bishop  had  jurisdiction  over  territory,  not 
merely  over  those  who  chose  to  submit  but  over  all  within 
their  bounds,  whether  willing  or  not.  They  still  have  juris- 
diction by  common  law  in  all  causes  matrimonial  and  testa- 
mentary, and  before  the  Revolution  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury actually  commissioned  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
act  for  HIM  in  all  such  cases,  and  he  appointed  notaries  public 
in  Puritan  New  England. 

Now  for  Dr.  Coit  to  condemn  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  Puritans  to  such  a  system  as  this,  is  to  justify  these  grasp* 
ing  claims  of  Episoopacy.  Had  this  Episcopacy  been  a 
merely  religious  and  not  a  political  affair,  the  case  would 
have  been  entirely  different  and  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  But  Dr.  C.  will  gain  but  little  sympathy  for  his 
sect,  by  censuring  as  persecution  the  opposition  of  the  Puri- 
tans to  such  monstrous  Episcopacy  as  this. 

That  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  such  Epis- 
copacy is  evident,  alike  from  his  concessions,  from  the  facts  of 
history,  and  from  the  opposition  and  fears  which  the  project 
excited. 

See  the  case  of  Morell,  of  the  Browns,  and  he  alludes  to 
another  in  1635,  p.  267.  That  of  Vassal  and  others,  of 
King's  Chapel.  "  Some  almost  successful  efforts  to  establish 
it,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U. ;"  <'  the  proceedings  relating  to 
American  bishoprics"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  ^*  The 
plan  was  presented  and  urged  in  succeeding  reigns,"  p.  267. 
The  ^*  plan"  for  "  the  appointment  of  colonial  bishops"  want- 
ed but  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  queen  to  become  a  reali- 
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ty/'  but  '*  death  frustrated  the  intentions  of  her  majesty,  and 
blighted  the  hopes  of  many  hearty  advocates  for  Episcopa- 
cy." *'  But  the  plan  was  not  forgotten."  <'  Efforts  were  accord- 
ingly repeated  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,"  and  its  friends 
were  ^'  considerably  cheered/'  p.  303.  The  plan  was  pub- 
licly argued  by  its  friends,  and  opposed  by  those  who  feared 
the  power  of  bishops,  with  equal  boldness  and  energy.  Bishop 
White,  in  his  Memohs,  concedes  that  many  Episcopalianty  who 
desired  the  spiritual  functions  of  a  bishop,  so  dreaded  his 
civil  power  as  to  oppose  the  Episcopate.  ^'  The  minutes  of 
conventions  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  delegates" 
show  what  reasons  the  colonies  had  to  fear  Episcopacy.  John 
Adams  asserted,  and  no  man  better  knew,  that  the  fear  of  this 
was  one  prominent  cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
how  childish  is  Dr.  C.'s  effi>rt  to  parry  the  force  of  this  by 
showing  what  no  one  ever  tlK>ught  of  denying,  that  there  were 
other  causes  of  this  event.  There  was  reason  why  the  Pu- 
ritans should  fear  this  Episcopal!  an  conspiracy  against  the  lib- 
erties of  this  land. 

But,  before  leaving  this  subject  he  must  vindicate  his 
church  from  the  charge  of  being,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  and  in  doing  so  he  can  be  satisfied  with  no- 
diing  short  of  the  assertion  that  Episcopacy  was  as  patriotic 
in  that  war  as  the  Puritans  themselves.  "  The  blood  of  Episco- 
palians flowed  as  freely  for  their  country's  rights  as  that  of 
Puritans  ;"  *^  our  liberties  are  more  indebted  to  an  Episcopa- 
lian than  to  any  body ;"  "  the  first  general  of  our  armies, 
and  the  first  chaplain  of  our  Congress  were  Churchmen, 
both  of  them ;"  **  this  may  suffice,  I  hope,  to  vindicate  episco- 
pacy from  the  miserable  aspersion  now  cast  upon  it,  of  being 
a  disturber  of  American  peace,  and  of  compelling  Americans 
to  resist  its  tyrannical  encroachments,  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet." But  it  will  not  suffice,  it  only  vindicates  some  indi' 
viduah.  They  were  by  no  means  such  Episcopalians  as  Dr. 
C.  They  would  not  have  apologized  for  Laud  and  Strafford, 
for  James  and  Charles.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  apologize 
for  George  111.  and  defend  the  stamp  act  and  the  tea  iax^ 
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than  to  do  what  f}r.  Coit  has  done.  Washiogton  could  ask 
the  privilege  of  communion  at  the  Lord's  supper  with  a  Pres- 
byterian church.  Would  Dr.  C.  or  his  endorsing  bishops  and 
clergy  do  this  ?  And  Bishop  White  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs, 
that  the  very  name  of  bbhop  had  become  so  odious  after  the 
Revolution,  even  to  Episcopalians,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  organize  an  Episcopalian  church,  on  any  terms  ;  but  this 
fact  is  so  notorious  that  comment  is  unnecessary.  The 
patriotism  of  such  men  as  he  refers  to,  who  left  their  ecclesi- 
astical associations  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  is  no 
more  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  Epiicopacy^  than  was  that 
of  Greene  by  his  Quakerbm.  Such  men  ^^  rebelled  in  spite 
of  ancestral  opinions,"  while  in  New  England  the  progress 
of  free  principles  ''  is  all  one  steady  current  to  the  sea." 

The  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  enough  to  show 
that  Episcopacy  was  not  favourable  to  independence ;  the  one 
hoping  for  Episcopacy  from  the  continued  submission  of  the 
colonies  to  the  English  Crown,  the  other  hoping  to  escape 
from  Episcopacy  by  the  experiment  of  revolution.  That  this 
issue  was  to  be  decided  by  the  war,  is  evident  from  his  own 
statement  of  the  case  in  Letter  XIU.  Their  interests  as  a 
denomination  were  identified  with  the  defeat  of  the  American 
armies.  How  often  do  Episcopalians  now  lament  that  the 
Revolution  was  nearly  fated  to  Episcopacy ! 

Ask  the  old  men,  who  fought  the  battles  of  their  country, 
who  were  their  worst  enemies,  and  they  will  tell  of  some^ 
whom  they  more  feared  than  British  soldiery.  Who  were 
the  guides  of  the  British  in  their  movements  and  maraud- 
ing expeditions  ?  When  the  war  came,  what  Puritan  minis- 
ter did  not  advocate  the  claims  of  freedom  and  pray  for  the 
success  of  his  country's  arms  ?  And  where  were  the  Episco- 
palian ministers  then  ?  With  the  champions  of  Episcopacy, 
such  as  Jeremiah  Learning,  pp.  43,  268,  the  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  going  over  to  the  British, 
leaving  his  church  and  town,  laid  in  ashes  not  by  American 
soldiers,  perhaps  not  by  the  British.  So  did  Samuel  Peters^ 
Episcopalian  Missionary  at  Hebron,  the  lying   historian  o( 
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CoDnecticttt,  the  author  of  ^'  the  Blue  Laws/'  which  were 
never  dreamed  of  till  he  invented  them  in  London,  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  rebels,  and  the  mention  of  which  should  sear 
every  Episcopalian  tongue  that  utters  the  calumny.     So  also 
did  Rev.  Mr.  Sayre,  of  Fairfield,  whose  "  earnest  intercessions 
for  their  property,"  and  whose  fearless  intrepidity  in  bearing 
a  flag  when  '  the  flames  were  raging  and  the  bullets  flying' " 
Dr.  C.  delights  to  honour.     Also  he  notices  "  the  burning 
down  of"  the  Church  of  England  building  <'  not  by  the  Brit" 
uA."  Villainous  insinuation  !  Will  he  say  that  it  was  not  done 
by  Episcopalian  Tories,  as  m  Norwalk  ?  when  he  does,  he  will 
deserve  an  answer.  The  very  letter  from  which  he  makes  these 
misrepresentations,  and  endeavours  to  make  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Say  re,  the  Church  of  England  Missionary,  was  favour- 
able to  American  interests,  and  that  Americans  destroyed  the 
Episcopalian  church,  shows  conclusively  that  Mr.  S.  was  a 
Tory,  and  a  bearer  of  a  proclamation  from  Gov.  Tryon  so 
insulting, — ^and  brought  while  hostilities  were  continued, — that 
the  people  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain,  and  he  left  with 
the  British  fleet.   One  party  of  the  British  troops  consisted  of 
American  Tories,  and  Tories  headed  the  burning  parties.     All 
this  is  contained  in  the  letter  which  he  produces  to  show  the 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Sayre,  p.  476.     If  such  are  the  materials 
from  which  he  concludes  that  ''  Connecticut  is  a  rich  field  for 
the  annalists  of  '  the  Episcopal  church,'  let  them  traverse  it 
faithfully."   We  believe  that  the  political  bearings  of  such  an- 
nals would  be  such  as  we  have  just  noticed.    We  have  not 
given  the  names  of  all  the  Episcopalian  ministers  we  know  of 
who  went  over  to  the  British  during  that  war,  nor  need  we 
go  farther  to  show  that  the  Episcopal  church  was  then  a 
Tory  faction.  The  facts  multiply  on  our  bands,  and  our  space 
forbids  enlargement. 

'^  Roger  Williams  was  not  tolerated."  But  his  was  not  a 
case  of  toleration ;  for  it  did  not  concern  the  rights  of  con- 
science. He  was  not  ordered  away  because  he  was  a  Baptist, 
as  is  often  alleged,  for  he  was  not  a  Baptist  then,  but  a 
congregational  minister.   The  difficulties  which  led  to  his  ban- 
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bhment  were  entirely  among  Coogregationalists  themselves, 
aod  related  to  nothing  peculiar  to  other  denominations. 

Nor  was  he  sent  away  for  merely  believing  or  for  saying 
that  magistrates  ought  not  to  interfere  in  religious  matters. 
That  he  held  such  sentiments,  and  that  they  were  alleged 
against  him  on  his  trial,  is  true ;  but  to  say  that  this  was 
the  ground  of  his  condemnation  is  not  the  truth,  and  we 
submit  whether  it  is  not  bearing  false  witness  against  the 
Puritans,  to  allege  as  the  ground  of  his  condemnation  that 
which  does  not  embrace  the  most  material  part  of  it. 

He  insisted  that  the  government  should  tolerate  sins 
against  the  first  table  of  the  law,  including  blasphemy  of 
course  ;*  a  crime  which  is  not  tolerated  in  these  days,  by 
these  sufficiently  tolerant  states.  He  also  endeavoured  to  sow 
dissensions  among  the  churches,  to  alienate  and  divide  the 
colonies,  when,  being  in  their  infancy,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  stand  together.f  He  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the 
church  and  people  of  Salem  to  opposition  to  the  magistrates. 
He  did  the  same  things  elsewhere.  He  was  convicted  of  de- 
faming the  magistrates,^  and  of  opposing  their  authority.  He 
held  it  to  be  criminal  ''to  tender  an  oath  to  an  unregen^rate 
person,  or  to  pray  with  such,  though  wife  or  children,"*^  and 
he  acted  out  his  errors.  He  renounced  and  denounced  all 
the  churches  of  New  England,  because  they  would  not 
unite  with  him  in  denouncing  the  civil  government  which 
they  themselves  had  chosen,  and  so  bitter  was  he  in  this  ex- 
communication of  all  Christendom,  that  he  refused  to  com- 
mune even  with  his  own  wife,  unless  she  first  renounced  the 
communion  of  all  others.||  Such  was  the  charity,  the  "  equiv- 
ocal beginning,  and  stray  conclusion,"  p.  296,  of  the  man, 
who,  as  some  pretend,  was  "  the  father  of  Toleration  !" 

His  conduct  respecting  religious  matters  is  characterized 

•  Gov.  Winihrop*8  Journal,  p.  84. 

t  Ibid  p.  66,  88,  and  Hutchinson's  Hist.  Mass.  I.  41. 

X  Mass.  Records,  1635. 
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hj  Cotton  Blather  as  simply  ^'disturbant  and  offensive/' 
But  there  were  two  things  relating  to  the  civil  government^ 
for  which  it  concerned  the  magistrates  to  arraign  him.  One 
was  his  violent  attack  upon  the  patent  which  the  magistrates 
and  people  regarded  as  ^'  the  life  of  the  colony."  His  vio- 
lence was  aimed  at  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  is  to 
this  day  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  state, 
both  as  a  test  of  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  and  an  essential 
security  in  the  administration  of  justice.  These  were  simply 
oflbnces  against  the  state.  The  rights  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligious toleration  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  question 
then  was,  Shall  this  man,  with  impunity,  be  suffered  to  assail 
the  constitution,  and  prosecute  a  systematic  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  whole  fabric  of  government,  to  defame  the  magis- 
trates and  hinder  the  administration  of  justice  by  denying  the 
right  to  administer  an  oath,  to  sow  discord  and  stir  up  strife  ? 
These  were  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  banished.*  They 
judged  that  his  conduct  endangered  the  colony,  and  what 
then  did  they  do  ?  Imprison,  bum,  fine,  hang  him  ? — None 
of  these  things.  But  after  the  delay  of  a  year^  that  the  min- 
isters and  churches  might  labour  with  him  and  reduce  him  to 
reason,  they  sent  him  out  of  the  colony,  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  mischief  to  them. 

And  after  his  sentence,  he  was  at  his  own  request  suffered 
'to  remain  for  about  six  months  without  molestation.  How 
different  was  this  treatment  from  that  which  the  English  Pu- 
ritans received  from  the  English  government  and  hierarchy, 
who  would  neither  suffer  them  to  leave  the  country,  nor  to  re- 
main without  conformity  in  all  the  non-essentials  of  religion. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams,  he  has  himself  endorsed  its  justice  by  procuring  a 
similar  sentence  upon  Gorton  and  others  for  similar  reasons, 
and  seven  years  later,  when  from  his  own  experience  he  should 
have  been  wiser,  and  if  wrongly  treated,  more  tolerant.  We 
do  not  compare  Williams  and  Gorton  as  to  character^  though 

•Mather's  Magn.   11.431. 
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Dr.  C.  says  that  theif  "  opinions"  were  alike,  p.  79,  but  their 
treatment  was  similar,  aod  the  grounds  of  it  alike.  They  as- 
sailed the  govemmeot,  abused  andcoDtemoed  the  magistracy, 
sowed  discords  among  the  people,  and  awakened  just  appre- 
hensions of  danger  from  the  Indians. 

Gorton,  being  brought  before  the  court  ^^  on  some  civil  con-^ 
troversie"  behaved  himself  so  mutinously,  seditiously,  and  out- 
rageously, that  he  was  fined  <'  and  banished."  *^  From  thence 
be  went  into  Rhode  Island,  where  he  affronted  what  little  gov- 
ernment they  had,  with  such  intolerable  insolencies  that  he 
was  then  whipped  and  sent  out  or  that  colony"  ! ! 
At  Provideoce,  he  requited  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Williams 
with  such  abuses,  that  he,  with  others,  implored  aid  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  protect  them  against  the  outrages  of 
these  outlaws.  The  result  of  h'ls  .appeal  was,  they  were 
again  banished.* 

Now,  if  it  was  right  for  him  to  instigate  the  banishment 
and  other  punishment  of  the  ''  Gortonians,"  it  was  right  for 
Massachusetts  to  banish  him  on  similar  grounds.  If  it  was 
right  for  him  to  appeal  to  the  very  same  laws  by  which  he  had 
sufferedy  ii  was  right  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
make  the  same  appeal,  to  the  same  tribunal,  in  respect  to  him- 
self. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  Gorton  is  the  same 
man,  whose  manifesto  and  complaint  to  the  English  govern- 
ment has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  fasten 
upon  the  Puritans  the  stigma  of  persecuting  the  Quakers ; 
and  that  one  of  the  leading  acts  which  led  to  that  famous  appeal 
was  caused  by  Roger  fViUiams  himself. 

It  is  equally  worthy  of  commemoration,  that  Roger  Wil- 
liams, while  denouncing  the  court  for  interference  in  religious 
matters,  was  himself  on  trial  for  seditious  attempts  to  induce 
the  CHURCHES,  by  their  censures ^  to  control  if  possible  the 
action  of  the  magistrates  in  things  both  civil  and  sacred. 

One  Baptist,  T.  Painter,  was  whipped  in  1644,  p.  232, 
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oot  for  bis  opiDkms  on  Baptism,  but  for  bis  shamefiil  coDtetnpt 
ol  court  and  scandalous  conduct,  and  wrong  to  his  family.* 
There  was  at  that  time  no  law  for  thb  whipping,  if  his  reli- 
pous  opinions  were  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  But 
it  was  a  lawful  punishment  for  contempt  of  court,  a  crime 
which  in  this  enlightened  age  and  republican  government  is 
often  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  it  always  ought 
to  be,  and  no  one  but  a  non-resistant  would  venture  to  advo- 
cate the  abolition  of  that  righteous  law. 

The  case  of  Holmes  was  similar. 

The  people  called  Baptists,  were  disorderly ;  they  were 
dbturbers  of  the  peace,  sympathizing  with  the  Quakers  in 
their  views  of  government,  and  to  some  extent  imitating  their 
turbulent  and  miscbieyous  conduct. 

They  were  such  as  would  be  disowned  by  those  who  now 
bear  their  name.  The  historians  of  that  age  record  mi- 
nutely these  facts,  and  we  have  this  perfect  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  asserted,  in  the  fact  that  numbers 
had  embraced  those  erroneous  views,  and  yet  were  never  dis- 
turbed for  their  religious  opinions^  while  they  continued  peace' 
able  and  quiet  citizens.^  Gov.  Winslow  affirms,  that  though 
they  knew  the  opinions  of  the  roan  who  was  whipped,  they 
would  not  have  punished  him  thus  for  these,  '^  but  had  he 
not  .carried  himself  so  contemptuously  toward  the  authority 
God  hath  betrusted  us,  we  had  never  so  censured  Am,  and 
therefore  he  may  thank  himself y  who  suffered  as  an  eviUdoery 
in  that  respect^X 

^<  If  ANT  differing  from  us  be  amwerabh  to  this  rule  in  their 
Kves  and  conversatumy  we  do  NOT  exercise  the  civil  sword 

AGAINST   THEM." 

The  Quakers  were  more  severely  dealt  with,  but  not  with- 
out reason.  We  hope  the  time  will  never  come  in  New 
England,  when  such  Quakers  will  not  receive  the  punishment 

whkih  they  certainly  deserve. 

---  ~       -         ...    — 

•  Winthrop'8  Journal,  339,  Ed.  1790. 
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They  possessed  scarcely  any  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
now  grave  and  peaceful  sect.  They  were  non-resistants, 
which  implied  obstinate  and  turbulent  resistance  to  all  govern- 
ment. But  who  and  what  were  the  Quakers,  and  for  what 
were  they  punished  ? 

Nearly  aH  of  them  when  examined  were  guilty  of  the 
most  gross  and  intolerable  contempt  of  court,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  they  uttered  there,  they  gave  vent  to  every 
where.  Mary  Prince  reviled  the  Governor  on  the  Lord's 
day  as  he  was  going  to  public  worship  ;  she  also  wrote  to  him 
and  the  magistrates  ^'  a  letter  filled  with  opprobrious  stuff,'' 
and  when  they  and  the  ministers  kindly  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince and  reform  her  and  others,  they  redoubled  their  abuse, 
Robinson  was  whipped  for  abusing  the  court.  Stephenson 
had  disturbed  a  congregation.  Mary  Dyer  denied  the  law, 
came  to  bear  witness  against  it,  and  promised  to  violate  it 
again.  Some  were  banished,  but  finding  that  they  would  re- 
turn to  renew  their  disturbances,  they  were  banished  on  pain 
of  death,  if  they  returned.  Some  of  these  returned  and  some 
of  them  were  executed.  Nicholson  was  found  much  inclining 
to  Quakerism,  but  refusing  to  answer  directly  was  dismissed 
with  an  admonition.  John  Smith  of  Salem  was  imprisoned 
for  making  disturbance  at  an  ordination,  crying  out  with 
abusive  language  during  the  services.  Others  were  whipped 
in  *'  other  places  for  disorderly  behaviour,  putting  people  in 
terror,  coming  into  the  congregations  and  calling  to  the  min- 
ister, in  the  time  of  public  worship,  declaring  their  preaching 
etc.  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

They  were  guilty  also  of  other  breaches  of  the  peace.* 
George  Wilson  and  Elizabeth  Horton  went  crying  through  the 
streets,  that  the  Lord  was  coming  with  fire  and  sword  to  plead 
for  them.  Crorton  was  a  *'  blasphemous  Atheist."f  Thomas 
Newhouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston  with  a  cou- 
ple of  glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation, 
and  threatened,  *^  Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces !" 

•  Htttchixnon'k  Hiat.  of  Unm.,  1. 187,  204.    t  Holme^  Annals,  844. 
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Anqther  time  M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  all  besmear- 
ed as  black  as  a  coal.  Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the 
streets  of  Salem  naked  as  she  came  into  the  world,  for  which 
she  was  well  whipped  ;*  and  in  other  instances  they  came  in 
the  same  plight  into  the  public  religious  assemblies  ;t  other?, 
men  and  women,  danced  together  nakedy%  and  others  still 
apologized  for  such  hideous  indecencies.^^ 

Long  may  it  be  before  such  abuses  are  tolerated  in  New 
England !  To  endure  them  is  not  toleration,  but  anarchy. 
Shame  on  the  intolerance  that  insists  on  our  suffering  such 
outrages,  as  if  every  thing  must  be  endured  but  Puritanbm ; 
that  denies  to  w  the  rights  of  conscience,  in  favour  of  the  fa- 
naticism or  the  malignity  of  these  pretenders  to  the  praise  of 
liberality. 

But  how  were  peaceable  Quakers  (for  there  were  some 
such  two  hundred  years  ago)  treated  by  the  Puritans  ?  Were 
they  hung  for  the  heretical  and  anti-government  opinions 
which  it  was  well  known  they  held  ?  During  this  very  pe- 
riod of  excitement,  turmoil,  and  of  real  alarm  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans  for  the  stability  of  their  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, under  the  persevering  attacks  of  these  declared  revolu- 
tionizers,  there  were  those  in  all  these  colonies  who  were 
quiet,  though  heretical,  and  consequently  unharmed ;  a  fact 
which  shows  conclusively,  that  those  who  were  arraigned,  were 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  something  more  than  mere  heretical 
opinions ;  that  in  public  estimation  their  errors  were  political 
heresies  tending  to  revolution,  and  producing  disorder  and 
crime. 

But  let  us  consider  the  actual  treatment  which  the  Qua- 
kers received  lirom  the  Puritan  magbtrates.  Four  Quaken» 
were  hung,  a  number  more  were  banbhed,  and  many  were 
whipped.  Not  one  of  the  Quakers  was  hung  for  holding  he- 
retical opinions.  They  were  all  first  punbhed  for  conduct, 
which  b  now  pronounced  worthy  of  severe  inflictions  by  our 


•  Hatehinaon's  Hk«.  of  Mw.,  I.  187, 904. 
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penal  code  in  this  enlightened  and.  liberal  age.  As  this  did 
not  prevent  a  repetition  and  aggravation  of  their  outrageous 
conduct,  their  punishment  was  increased, — ^they  were  banished* 

This  was  not  mere  punishment,  as  we  shall  see,  but  an 
effi>rt  of  the  state  to  extirpate  these  political  cancers. 

In  de6ance  of  law  and  the  lash  they  returned ;  and  the 
government,  perceiving  that  nothing  else  would  keep  the 
coast  clear  of  such  disturbers  of  the  peace,  enacted  a  law  for 
their  banishment  on  pain  of  death. 

They  were  thus  banished  again,  and  yet  though  admonish- 
ed of  the  inflexibility  of  the  government,  they  madly  rushed 
upon  the  sword  presented  to  them,  and  were  arrested,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed. 

So  far  were  they  from  suflTering  for  their  opimonsy  that 
with  all  their  opinions,  and  with  all  their  superadded  out- 
rageous conduct,  they  were  offered  life  after  conviction,  and 
at  the  gallows,  upon  this  sole  condition,  that  they  should 
enjoy  it  out  of  the  colony's  jurisdiction.  But  they  vfould 
not  consent  to  this,  and  suffered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the 
records,  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  leading  men  in  the  col- 
ony, that  they  desired  not  their  deaths,  but  their  absence ; 
that  they  were  banished  to  protect  the  people  of  the  colony, 
rather  than  to  punish  them.* 

As  to  the  severity  of  these  inflictions,  something  of  which 
they  unquestionably  deserved,  that  is  a  different  matter  from 
the  question  of  punishing  them  at  all.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
justify  it,  if  the  law  under  which  they  suffered  is  justifiable.; 
and  whether  such  banishment  for  a  crime  so  near  to  actual  re- 
bellion, and  involving  so  much  of  injury  and  peril  to  the  colo- 
ny, is  not  justifiable,  let  the  world  judge  ;  especially  consid- 
ering the  weakness  of  the  infant  colony,  not  yet  compacted, 
the  government  scarcely  established,  exposed  to  intestine  diffi- 
culties, and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  rendering 
unity  still  more  essential  to  existence ;  remembering  also  the 


*  Mass.  Records,  Dec.  19,  1660.    Dedaiation  of  Court,  Oct  18,  1659. 
Mather's  Magn.,  II.  454, 453,462. 
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forbearance  that  offered  tbeni  life  after  conviction^  and  even  on 
the  very  gallows ;  yet  even  clemency  they  would  not  have, 
unless  they  might  enjoy  it  their  own  way. 

Treatment  of  criminals  which  would  be  wrong  in  the  pre- 
sent age  and  state  of  the  country,  their  weakness  and  danger 
might  then  have  justified  entirety. 

This  severity  was  not  shown  peculiarly  to  Quakers  and 
witches ;  the  criminal  code  of  that  day  numbered  many  more 
capital  offences  than  ours  does  now.     Yet  it  was  no  more  san- 
guinary or  severe  than  that  of  the  mildest  and  most  benevo- 
lent government  then  existing  in  the  worid  ;  and  it  will  lose  all 
its  pre-eminent  terrors,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  criminal  code 
of  England,  whksh  numbers,  to  ihii  day,  as  many  capital 
oflfenoes,  and  for  more  trivial  crimes,  and  yet  is  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  weight,  and  character,  and  influence  of  the  Mother 
Church ;  and  still  more  if  we  remember,  that  witkin  a  year 
past  a  man  was  hung,  in  North  Carolina,  for  sieaKng  a  pair 
of  suspenders ! !  a  place  where  the  baleful  light  of  Puritan* 
bmy'surely,  has  not  too  much  abounded. 

If  these  things  are  so,  who  are  the  men  that  would  cheat 
the  world  into  the  belief,  that  the  Puritans  were  ^<  sinners 
above  ail  the  Galileans''  ? 

The  Quakers  were  men  whom  that  most  tolerant  odony 
of  Rhode  Island  regarded  as  dangerous,  their  principles  and 
conduct  ^^  tending  to  very  absolute  cutting  down,  and  oter^ 
turning  relations  and  crviL  ooternment  among  men  if  gen- 
erally received."*  And  the  government  judged  it  requisite  to 
commend  their  extravagant  outgoings  to  the  consideration  of 
the  next  general  assembly,  hoping  that  such  order  may  be 
taken  as  will  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  their  doctrines  and 
endeavours ! ! 

This  was  in  Rhode  Island  !     Tolerant  Rhode  Island ! ! 

In  1665,  **  The  government  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an 
order  to  outlaw  Quakers,  and  to  seize  their  estates,"  and  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  themselves,  many  years  afterwards, 

*  Hatchinson'B  Ifist.  Mbsb.  I.,  454* 
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persecuted  their  brethren  the  Quakers,  by  fines,  imprisoomem 
and  confiscation  of  goods,  even  without  trial,  and  simply  for 
religious  dissent.*     So  that  the  Quakers  were  persecuted  by 
the  ^uakerSf  as  well  as  by  Roger  Williams  and  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts ! !     What  then  must  have  been  the  character 
of  this  people,  with  whom  Massachusetts  dealt  not  as  errorists 
but  as  insurrectionists  ?     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  she 
alone  must  bear  the  burden  of  this  reproach,  if  any  is  deserved. 
But  what  was  the  wrong  done  to  the  worst  of  these  people, 
in  the  cases  of  greatest  severity  which  are  recorded  ?     Was  it 
wrong  to  prevent  women  firom  going  through  the  streets, 
naked  as  they  were  bom  J  Wrong  to  prevent  women  from  going 
stark  naked  into  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  among  men 
and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  children  and  all,  to  ex- 
pose their  sbamelessness,  and  to  debauch  the  minds  of  the 
people,  under  the  false  plea  of  toleratbn  ?     Is  it  wrong  to 
banish  those  who  will  not  otherwise  be  hindered  from  sacri- 
ficing a  dogy  as  the  prelude  to  a  promiscuous  dance  of  men 
and  women  together  naked !  I     If  it  is,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  legislators  of  Connecticut,  who,  in   1845,  enacted  a  law 
abridging  the  liberty  of  brothel  keepers  ?   And  if  they  raise  the 
plea  of  religious  toleration,  ought  that  to  exempt  them  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  ?     There  are  those  who  complain  of 
the  intolerance  of  this  law.     Is  it  wrong  to  convict  of  scan- 
dalous contempt  of  court,  and  to  punish  accordingly  ?   Wrong 
to  convict  of  slander  in  1840  or  1660?     Wrong  to  punish 
bold  and  malignant  defamation  of  magistrates  and  ministers, 
and  to  binder  systematic  and  persevering  attempts  to  break 
down  the  laws  and  the  government,  to  effect  a  revolution 
not  only  in  society,  but  in  the  civil  institutions  of  the  land  ? 
Is  it  wrong  to  prevent  men,  whether  fanatics  or  malignants,  firom 
breaking  bottles  amidst  the  congregations  of  peaceful  worship- 
pers, and  other,  similar  abuses?  and  is  it  wrong  to  end  such 
mischiefs,  though  it  be  by  banbhment  on  pain  of  death,  and 
by  executing  such  severe  enactments  when  nothing  else  will 

•  Mathei'0  Magn.,  H.  456, 6S0. 
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keep  the  coast  clear  of  such  men  and  their  intolerable  abuses  ? 
and  if  we  have  found  a  better  way  of  doing  this,  it  may  be 
owing  quite  as  much  to  their  wisdom  and  virtues  as  to  our  own. 
Their  general  principles  tended  to  universal  liberty. 
Their  institutions  tended  to  the  same  result,  and  these  facts  are 
evidence,  of  no  small  moment,  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
their  views  of  religious  liberty.  When  has  not  religious  liberty 
been  the  forerunner  of  civil  freedom  ?  Making  allowance, 
also,  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  their  ^want  of  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  we  must  accord  to  them  the  honour  of  surpassing  the 
world  in  theur  enlarged  views  of  human  rights,  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  to  overlook  these  facts  and 
principles  is  to  give  a  partial  and  unjust  and  false  view  of  the 
subject.     It  is  to  misrepresent,  if  not  to  slander,  the  Puritans. 

Isaac  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  attraction,  which  has 
given  a  new  face  to  the  philosophy  of  the  physical  universe 
ever  since  his  day,  but  he  did  not  understand  many  of  the 
plamest  applicatbns  of  that  profound  doctrine  with  which 
every  school-boy  is  now  familiar.  Shall  pretenders  to  phi- 
losophy now  revile  him  for  this  ignorance  ?  With  the  same 
justice  are  the  Puritans  reviled  for  their  ignorance  of  some 
applicatbns  of  their  glorious  doctrine  of  toleration,  by  those  who 
coolly  pronounce  all  Christendom,  excepting  themselves,  des- 
titute of  a  valid  ministry,  and  valid  ordinances,  or  even  chuich 
estate,  merely  because  they  are  not  suspended  by  a  certain 
old  rusty  broken  chain — like  Bishop  Onderdonk, — or  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  animal  magnetism  of  a  chain  of 
hands  and  arms  and  heads. 

Thus  have  we  disposed  of  Dr.  C.'s  specific  charges.  But 
the  Reviewer  aims  nearly  all  his  strictures  at  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Suppose  we  grant  that  he  has  proved 
their  character  to  be  as  mercenary,  and  sordid,  and  tyrannical, 
and  persecudng,  as  be  would  have  us  believe  they  were  :-*• 

Massaohusxtts  oams  from  the  bosom  of  the  Chubch 
of  eveland,  withodt  that  thobodcih  rxfobmation  which 
cHAmACTBBixxD  THE  OTHER  coLoiriEs.    The  Pilgrims  at 
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PIjiDOUth  were  MefaroHiis.  They  believed  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  required  an  entire  separation ; 
they  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  suhject  of  church  gov- 
eroment,  and  had  deliberately  settled  down  upon  the  Con- 
gregational form.  They  followed  the  teachings  of  the  Bible^ 
as  ^ey  supposed,  in  making  their  ecclesiastical  organisation  a 
complete  democracy. 

It  was  from  this  that  they  learned  the  grand  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  democratic  principle  in  civil  government.  In  1620 
they  had  a  government  established  according  to  those  simple 
and  democratic  forms,  and  this  was,  in  respect  to  government, 
the  model  colony. 

As  to  New  Haven,  Cotton  Mather,  who  reveres  sufficiently 
Cotton  and  the  magnates  at  the  Bay,  acknowledges  that  Da- 
venport went  to  New  Haven  from  Massachusetts  to  attempt 
*<  a  yet  stricter  conformity  to  the  word  of  God,  in  settling  of 
all  matters,  both  civil  and  sacred  ;"  and  the  result  confirms 
the  sutement  of  the  historian.     (Mather's  Magn.,  I»  296.) 

By  the  same  mfallible  test,  we  determine  that  Conoecticat 
bad  a  similar  origin.  They  enacted  the  first  constitution  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  and  one  which  for  liberality  and  wisdom 
has  hardly  been  excelled  to  this  day.  They  established  tolera- 
tion among  their  fundamental  laws,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  their  theories,  they  maintained  the  principle  thus  estab- 
lished as  consistently  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the  world. 

But  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  Church  of  England  men, 
deserving  indeed  the  name  of  Puritan,  yet  very  far  from  having 
made  the  progress  which  Plymouth  and  the  other  colonies  had 

made. 

The   proof  of  the  semi-Episcopalian   character  of  the 

Massachusetts  colony,  is  found  in  the  farewell  of  the  Rev. 

Francis  Higginson  to  England.     "  He  called  bis  children  and 

the  other  passengers  to  the  stern  of  the  ship,  to  take  their 

last  sight  of  their  native  country,''  and  said,  ''  Farewell,  dear 

England !     Farewell  the  Church  of  God  in  England,"  etc. 

»( We  do  not  go  to  New  England,  as  separatists  finm  the 

Chmeh  of  England."    These  are  the  words  of.  the  fouodev 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Massachusetts.  So  the 
letter  from  the  Arabella,  which  brought  over  the  Governor 
and  Deputy,  and  Assistants,  and  the  charter,  the  constitution 
and  the  government  of  the  colony,  declares  that  they  are 
"  those  who  esteem*  it  an  honour  to  call  the  Church  or 
Englaih)  our  dear  Mother,  and  acknowledging,  that  such 
hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation,  we 
have  received  in  her  bosom  and  sucked  from  her  breast.  We 
leave  it  not,  therefore,  as  loathing  that  milk  wherewith  we 
were  nourished  there,  but  blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and 
education,  a#  memrers  or  the  SAME  BODY,  shall  always 
rejoice  in  her  good,  and  unfeignedly  grieve  for  any  sorrow  that 
shall  ever  betide  her,  etc.^' 

They  desire,  also,  an  interest  in  the  ''  prayers  and  affec- 
tions" of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Hubbard  represents  them  as  ''  quite  afloat  at  first,  respecting 
the  subject  of  an  ecclesiastical  platform  for  themselves.** 
They  were  "  nof*  (like  those  of  New  Plymouth)  "  aforehand 
moulded  into  any  order  or  form  of  church  government."f 
And  the  Reviewer  concedes  that  they  were  not  so  far  Puritan- 
ized  as  to  wish  to  leave  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England. 
''They  knew  enough  to  dislike  'some  things  in  the  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,'  and  also,  '  that 
pattern  of  separation  set  up  before  them  at  Plymouth.'  "f 

He  also  claims  that  this  darkness  continued  "  for  years," 
"  until  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker  came  over,"f  (and  they 
did  not  arrive  till  1^3,)  though  they  were^ar^iaZ/y  enlight- 
ened in  the  mean  time.| 

"  Even  Higginson,  and  Hooker,  .and  Cotton,  were  still 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England."^  Winthrop,  the  first 
governor  o(  Massachusetts  who  resided  in  the  colony,  was 
"  in  England  a  conformist,"  though  "  loving  '  Gospel  purity  ' 
even  to  Independency ."|| 


•  Pp.  157, 158.  t  P.  159. 
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Tbej  were  Puritans  of  the  primtive  caste,  wishing  oolj 
for  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  regard- 
ing it  as  so  corrupt  as  to  require  of  them  a  separation  from  it. 

So  when  the  Browns  accused  the  first  settlers  at  Salem 
of'separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  ministers  re- 
plied that  "  they  were  neither  Separatbts  nor  Anabaptists ; 
that  they  did  not  teparatefrom  the  Church  of  Englandf  Noa 
rnoM  THE  ORDINANCES  or  GoD  THERE,  but  Only  from  the 
corruptions  and  disorders  of  that  church/'*  The  principles 
of  Mr.  Skelton  were  like  those  of  Mr.  Higginson.f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  from  these  confessions,  and  h'lstor- 
ical  facts  and  concessions,  that  the  first  settlers  of  Massachu 
setts  were,  at  the  first,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in  this 
respect,  different  firom  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

Their  charter  was  given  to  them  as  "  Church  of  Eng- 
land" men,  and  they  had  then  no  thought  of  being  any  thing 
else ;  and  every  quotation  from  that  charter  which  the  Re- 
viewer makes  to  prove  the  mercenary  character  of  the  colo- 
ny, (though  he  quotes  it  against  the  Plymouth  colony,  who 
had  no  moro  concern  in  it  than  Dr.  C.  himself,)  recoils  upon 
Episcopacy  with  far  greater  force  than  it  falls  upon  Puritanism. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  this  history  that  bears  yet 
more  decisively  upon  the  fact,  that  Massachusetts  was  indebt- 
ed to  Episcopacy  for  her  '^  persecuting  "  spirit. 

In  every  other  colony  the  state  followed  the  church,  and 
grew  out  of  it ;  in  this  the  state  anticipated  the  church.  In 
Plymouth,  the  political  organization  was  about  eighteen  years 
after  the  organization  of  their  church  ;%  and  both  werc  '^  a 
strict  democracy." 

In  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  also,  the  c\iurch  preceded 
the  state,  and  the  practice  of  Congregationalism  prepared 
the  way  for,  and  led  to,  a  similar  democratic  constitution 
of  the  body  politic.  In  each  of  these  throe  colonies  the 
church  is  older  than  the  town,  and  the  town  older  than  the 
confederacy  of  towns  which  constitutes  the  commonwealth. 


•  Mathei'i  Magn.,  I.  68.    t  p.  398.    t  Bineroft,  L  300, 309, 390,  SUt. 
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They  learned  from  the  BWe  how  to  govern  themselves  in 
the  churchy  and  from  the  church  how  to  govern  themselves 
in  the  state. 

But  in  Massachusetts  the  process  was  reversed.  Their 
charter  from  the  king  was  their  only  constitution.  This 
placed  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  plantation 
in  the  hands  of  a  close  corporation  beyond  the  ocean.  And, 
although  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened than  most  men  of  their  church  or  nation  in  that 
age^  yet  they  were  Episcopalians,  some  of  them  yet  conform- 
ists, and  some  even  royalists ;  and  their  governor  himself 
"  averse  to  pure  democracy."  Their  body  politic,  and  their 
legislation  was  begun  in  England,  by  a  few  men  whose  pow- 
er, amounting  to  little  less  than  that  of  royalty  itself,  was  ex- 
tended over  all  the  rest  of  the  colony ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  they  had  transferred  themselves  and  their  charter  to 
America,  and  tasted  of  the  influence  of  Congregationalism, 
that  they  conferred  any  new  franchises  or  power  to  the  emi- 
grants. 

The  charter  w^s  obtained  in  1628.  Mr.  Higginson  went 
over  in  the  next  year,  but  as  yet  the  settlers  at  the  Bay  were 
without  one  valuable  franchise  ;*  and  as  to  their  '^  form  of 
church  government,"  they  were  "  agreed  little  further  than  "  to 
conform  to  the  Bible.f 

But,  convinced  that  some  improvement  should  be  made 
in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  they  consulted  with  their 
brethren  at  Plymouth  what  steps  to  take ;  and  instructed  by 
them  out  of  the  word,  and  thus  convinced  of  their  duty,  they 
adopted  Congregationalism  as  their  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  their  church  estate  was  formed  with  the  concur- 
rence of  "  Endicoct,  an  Episcopalian  yesterday,  but  convert- 
ed to-day  to  Plymouth  separation,  by  a  Plymouth  Doctor." J 
Had  they  like  their  '^  Plymothean"  neighbours,  studied  faithful- 
ly the  word  of  God,  and  settled  their  minds  on  this  subject 

•  Bancroft* 0  U.  S.  L  345.    t  Mather's  Magn.,  I.  66.    t  Refiew,  p.  180. 
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before  they  commenced  their  political  establishment,  they 
would,  doubtless,  like  the  other  colopies,  have  been  more  dem- 
ocratic and  more  tolerant.  It  was  not  till  1630  that  the  gov* 
emment  and  chartert— the  corporation — came  over ;  and  al- 
though in  the  autumn  following  they  extended  the  franchises 
of  the  corporation,  yet  they  did  not  relinquish  the  right  to 
determine  by  election  who  should,  and  who  should  not,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  corporation.  The  next  year 
they  limited  that  privilege  to  church  members,  and  two  yean 
afterward  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker  came  over.  So  that 
unwise  and  offensive  limitation  was  to  be  traced  to  their  Epis- 
copalian tendencies,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Cotton's  influence. 

They  had  not  yet  unlearned  the  doctrine  of  church  and 
state  union  under  which  they  were  brought  up  in  England,  in 
the  bosom  of  that  "  Dear  Mother,"  Jram  whose  "  brea»t$  " 
they  had  "  sucked  "  this  <<  milk.*'  <<  Endicott,  an  Episcopa- 
lian," had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  power  before  he  was  '<  con- 
verted by  the  Plymouth  Doctor ;"  and  it  is  not  easy  for  im- 
perfect human  nature  to  relinquish  power. 

We  need  add  no  more  at  present  to  show  that  their 
<<  Church  of  England  "  affinities  furnish  the  reason  why  Mas- 
sachusetts was  not  as  free  from  stain  as  her  sister  colonies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  at  all  allow  Dr.  C.'s 
assertions  of  severity  and  intolerance,  as  levelled  against  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  are  almost  entirely  based  upon  garbled  quo 
tations  or  misquotations,  or  upon  worthless  authorities,  or  gross 
exaggerations,  or  consist  of  false  inferences,  or  base  insin- 
uations. 

But  if  it  had  all  been  true,  he  himself  provides  the  an- 
swer, that  this  was  but  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  Episco- 
palian exclusiveness ;  while,  the  other  colonies  being  first 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Congregationalism,  exhibited  conduct 
worthy  of  the  noblest  memorial. 

Some  of  her  leading  men  may  have  been  too  stem  and 
unyielding  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  rigid  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  virtues,  they  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
indulgent  toward  the  loose  principles  of  others.      But  the 
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stories  of  GkiUiver  are  oot  more  incredible^  than  that  their 
conduct  sustained  the  comparison  he  makes  of  such  men  with 
Tiberios  and  the  Inquisition. 

It  is  more  likely  that  Dn  Coit  shoaUfahiJy  than  that  the 
glorious  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  should  have  come 
of  such  a  "  bloodthirsty,"  "cruel,"  and  "  oppressive"  colony 
as  it  is  represented  by  him  to  have  been.  It  is  vncredihle  that 
Boston,  the  mirror  that  reflects  the  feelings  and  the  principles 
of  the  conunonwealth  at  the  bay,  whose  heart  is  in  Fanueil 
Hall,  "  the  cradle  of  liberty,"  should  have  been  trained  up 
fiom  infancy  to  maturity  in  such  a  school  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  It  is  as  true  of  states  as  of  men,  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  wheq  he  b  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it ;"  and  the  converse  of  this  is  equally  true, — 
"  Thorns  and  snares  are  in  the  way  of  the  firoward/'  The 
rod  of  tyranny  is  never  relinquished.  The  theatre  of  op- 
pression is  purified  only  with  Uood.  The  exercbeof  despotic 
power  b  restrained  only  by  revolution. 

We  say  again,  it  b  incbkdible  that  the  Massachusetts 
which  Dr.  C.  describes,  produced  the  Massachusetts  which  so 
early  sounded  the  tocsin  of  liberty  and  thundered  in  the  Re- 
volution, and  without  whose  efibrts  to  break  the  British  yoke, 
we  might  now  be  paying  taxes  without  representation,  and 
situng  under  the  aegis  of  English  Episcopacy,  |  and  paying 
tithes  of  all  we  possess,  even  to  the  mint,  and  anise,  and  cum- 
min, to  such  men  as  Dr.  Coit,  beside  our  own  ecclesiastical 
burdens,  as  our  brethren  do  in  England.  The  absurdity  of 
hb  arguments  proves  the  falsity  of  his  facts,  and  the  falsity  of 
hb  alledged  &cts  shows,  as  we  have  seen,  the  worthlessness 
of  hb  conclusions.  It  b  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  see  a  man  in 
his  station,  with  the  bbhops  and  clergy  who  have  endorsed 
hb  perversion  of  history,  occupying  a  position  in  which  we 
see  not  bow  they  can  be  screened  from  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood  and  deliberate  calumny,  with  "  malice  aforethought." 

Another  still  more  important  topic  is  the  Toryism  of  this 
book,  and  consequently  of  not  a  few  df  the  bbhops  and  clergy 
of  "  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States." 
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This  book  is  '<  a  confessioD  of  judgment*'  to  that  charge, 
and  as  the  facts  exist  we  are  glad  to  know  it. 

They  go  with  Charles  for  the  prerogative,  and  with  Laud 
for  the  royal  and  Episcopal  supremacy,  with  the  Tories  be- 
fore the  Revolution  of  1689,  and  with  the  Tories  here,  before 
and  during  the  Revolution  of  1776. 

Tbey  show  it  by  their  sympathy  with  Laud  and  with 
Charles,  by  their  apologies  both  for  their  conduct  and  thdr 
principles,  by  their  opposition  to  free  principles,  to  democra- 
cy, to  republican  government,  to  the  progress  which  the 
Puritans  actually  made,  and  to  the  advance  of  free  principles 
under  their  auspices. 

Hear  Dr.  C.'s  sympathy  for  the  "old  tormented  archbish- 
op" and  "  Laud's  harmUa  superstition,"  p.  331.  "  Let  Laud 
and  High  Commission  Judges  pass  as  samples  of  compara- 
tive innocence^^^  p.  332.  "  I  feel  as  if  it  were  any  thing 
but  sin  to  defend  |him."  "  Venerable,  but  alas,  Episcopal 
Lambeth!  the  blood oftwoofyour archbishops, MARTYRED 
by  Romanists  and  by  Puritans,  proclaims  who  were  your 
worst  enemies,  and  how  earnestly  you  have  contended  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  by  "  the  armour  of 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  ON  THE  RIGHT  HAND  AND  ON  THE  LETT." 
p.  78. 

His  sympathy  for  such  a  bitter  persecutor  as  Laud,  shows 
his  own  intolerance.  It  shows  his  opposition  to  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  which  the  Puritans  maintained  against  all 
the  power  of  the  church  and  the  state,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  imperfections,  for  the  hierarchy  was  as  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  as  to  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  king  in  the  church,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishops 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  ceremonies.  This  is  a  matter  that 
Dr.  Coil  keeps  out  of  sight,  and  yet  it  is  the  great  fact  to  be 
remembered  in  studying  that  whole  period  of  history. 

To  frown  upon  the  Puritans'  resistance  to  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyrranny,  and  upon  their  earnest  advocacy  of  free- 
dom, is  a  full  confession  of  his  readiness  to  submit  to  both  ; 
and  to  defend  the  men  as  he  does,  is  to  endoree  their  prtnci- 
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phi.  He  shows  dso  in  various  other  ways  the  affinities  of 
himself  and  his  party  for  the  principles  which  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  U.  were  denominated  "  Tobt/' 

Laud,  with  whom  they  so  heartily  sympathize  as  a  martyr 
"contending  for  the  faith,"  "by  the  armour  of  righteousness" 
(p.  78),  was  a  man  who,  from  his  elevation  to  the  primacy^ 
was  a  "  zealous  supporter  of  the  hated  administration  of  Buck« 
ingham,"  and  "  was  also  the  most  active  member  of  the  high 
commission  court,  the  arbitrary  and  severe  proceedings  of 
which  were  so  justly  odious  to  the  nation."* 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation  in  reference  to  the 
archbishop  that  the  long  parliament  at  once  impeached  him, 
afterward  tried  him  for  high  treason,  papistry  and  cruelty, 
and  finally  by  a  bill  of  attainder  condemned  him  to  death  for 
high  treason,  and  he  was  beheaded  by  a  parliament  not  Pu- 
ritan in  the  sense  of  Dr.  Coit ;  but  by  one,  wery  one  of  whose 
members  was  a  conformist  to  the  archbishop's  own  church.f 

Besides  all  this.  Dr.  Coit  and  our  Episcopalian  hierarchy 
show  their  Toryism  by  their  approbation  of  the  profligate 
tyrant  Charles  II. 

They  honour  him  as  the  author  of  "  the  abolition  of  death 
by  fire,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,"  which 
were  extorted  from  him  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  com- 
mons^  which  bad  originated  with  the  Puritans,  and  been 
fostered  by  them,  and  for  which  Dr.  C.  seems  almost  ready 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames.  "  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
country,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  tome 
popular  measures,  and  the  great  palladium  of  civil  liberty, 
the  habeas  corpus  bill,  passed."^ 

'*  Like  his  father,  he  determined  to  govern  without"  a  par- 
liament. No  sovereign  in  Europe  was  more  absolute  than 
he.  '^  Had  he  been  an  active  prince,  the  fetters  of  tyranny 
might  have  been  completely  rivetedJ^  **  He  was  a  most 
dishonourable  and  heartless  monarch  and  man."||    '^  Scotland, 


•  Am.  Eneye.  7.  449.      t  Neal's  Hist.  Phi'db,  I.  350.      T  U.  386. 
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driven  iato  insuirectioD  hj  his  arbitraiylattempt  to  restore 
Epiicopaciff  was  at  length  oompietel j  dragooned  into  submis* 
sion,  and  the  relics  of  the  Covenanters  were  suppressed  with 
circumstances  of  great  barharity.^^^  This  is  the  man  whom 
Dr.  Coit  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  admire  the  meek- 
ness of  Laud,  revere  as  a  generous  and  tolerant  and  liberal- 
minded  prince.  But  besides  his  despotism  in  civil  matters, 
and  his  profligacy  in  domestic  and  social  life,  and  besides 
many  cases  of  individual  suffering  for  non-conformity  and  of  va- 
ried severities  inflicted  on  Dissenters,  **  near  eight  thousand 
Proteiiant  Diitentert  PERISHED  in  prison  in  the  reign  or 
King  Charles  11/'  '<  They  suffered  in  their  trades  and  es- 
tates, within  the  compass  of  ^Aree  yearSf  at  least  tvn>  msffioiu/'f 
How  many  of  those  Jijieen  hundred  Quakers  did  this  same 
king  persecute  and  imprison  ?  and  how  many  of  those  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Quakers  who  died  of  their  suflbrings  in  prison, 
must  this  same  kmg  answer  for  ?|  Their  blood  cries  out  against 
him. 

And  the  want  of  a  cap  or  a  tippet  was  jutt  as  fatal  to  the 
standing  of  the  Puritan  ministers  as  Popery  or  Atheism.  But 
^'  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  a  triumphal  overthrow  of  papal 
machinaUons,''  p.  55.  By  this  he  says  that  he  means  .to  in- 
sinuate or  assert  that  Puritans  were  leagued  with  papists  and 
stMtlar  to  them.  But  how  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  they 
who  suffered  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  more  like  pa- 
pists than  they  who  made  it ! !  Does  the  man  expect  to  be 
believed,  even  by  the  most  foolish  dupe  of  Episcopalianism, 
when  asserting,  as  he  largely  does,  the  similarity  of  papbtry  and 
Puritanism?  pp.  49,  55,  80,81 ;  and  that  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  are  more  like  Roman  Catholics  than  Epis- 
copalians are,  including  Bishop  Doane  with  his  crucifix  and 
altar.  Bishop  Whittingham  editing  Palmer  on  the  Church, 
Bishop  Onderdonk  not  yet  deposed,  and  Pusey  and  Newman 
and  Laud ;  or  than  Episcopacy  itself,  with  its  hierarchy,  its 


•  Amer.  Bncyc.  3.  91.        t  Neal's  Hist.  3.  329.         t  P.  391,392. 
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baptismal  regeneratiooi  its  denials  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  ?   etc.* 

Bat  these  are  only  "  the  self-defensive  severities  of  Eng- 
land." So  it  is  only  ielf^defence  to  eject  ^100  ihomand  fiiithful 
ministers  for  nothbg  but  that  they  cannot  in  conscience  wear 
every  tittle  of  your  prescribed  diess  and  use  every  absurd  or 
wicked  ceremony  in  worship  ;  it  is  but  self-defence  lo  imprison 
some  sixty  ihomand  or  more  of  godly  persons  for  such  rea- 
sons, until  about  ten  tkau$and  of  them  perish  under  those  se- 
verities ! 

We  notice  these  things  to  show  how  ready  he  is  to  apolo- 
gize for,  and  defend  the  Tory  clergy  and  court ;  while  all  this 
time  the  conforming  clergy  are  preaching  up  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and  bishops, 
and  inculcating  the  duty  of  submitting  to  this  tynranny  and 
persecution  without  a  murmur. 

Nor  are  we  much  dbturbed  by  what  he  intended  for  de- 
nunciation, when  he  says,  ^*  The  blood  of  Straffi>rd  and  Laud 
and  Charles  I.  will  stab  their  annals  forever,"  p*  85.  '^  Pu- 
ritan ministers  preached  down  Straffi>rd  and  Laud  and 
Charles,  and  Puritan  emmissaries  of  state  dragged  them  to  the 
block,"  p.  36.  ^'  They  were  the  radicals  and  destructives  of 
their  day,"  p.  35.  So  they  were  in  1776,  and  Episcopacy 
then  was  '^  conservative,"  as  we  have  seen,  just  as  Dr.  C.  is 
now.  They  were  then  as  hearty  denouncers  of  "  rebellion  to 
tyrants,"  as  Dr.  C.  or  any  of  the  conservatives  of  1648. 
We  do  not  fear  the  responsibility  of  endorsmg  the  effiNrts  of 


*  *'  There  is  a  cmioiu  eoincidence  between  Popery  and  Pnritaii]m»  i.  e. 
iheir  multiplying  the  notea  of  the  ohaich,  beyond  those  giten  In  the  andent 
creeds.  The  creeds  say  that  the  chnreh  is  one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic,  L  e.  has 
four  notes  or  marks.  Bat  Popery,  by  BeUarmine,  says  she  huJifUtn^  and 
Congregationalism,  by  Bartlett,  that  she  has  seven.  Both  indulge  private  judg- 
ment on  such  a  subject.*'  p.  459.  Very  ^i^l.  Episcsopaey  has  this  warn  euri" 
9U9  eoiaieidene^  with  Fopery,  or  it  hm$  mi.  If  it  has,  wiU  Dr.  GoU  answer 
his  argument ;  if  not,  then  Episcopalians  have  no  priyate  judgment  upon  the 
marks  of  a  true  church — which  1 

This  attempt  at  argmient  proves^  to  oar  satiilaetiim,that  the  Reri^wer  has 
very  little  judgment  of  mtg  sort. 
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the  Puritaas  to  burst  the  fetten  of  that  bondage.  K  there 
was  one  reason  why  the  patriot  should  by  farce  resist  the 
sovereign  in  1776,  there  were  an  hundred  why  he  should  do  it 
in  1648.  If  ever  oppression  justified  a  resort  to  arms,  and 
the  efilision  of  blood,  it  was  when  Charles  II.  attempted  with 
his  soldiery  the  seizure  of  the  men  in  parliament  who  dared 
to  speak  for  freedom,  and,  by  every  illegal  exaction,  extorted 
the  money  which  the  law  and  the  parliament  refused ;  and  he 
who,  with  the  light  of  this  day,  defends  such  tyranny  against 
the  patriotic  resistance  of  the  Hampdens  and  Eliotsof  that  day, 
is  a  baser  iory  than  be  who  burned  the  homes  of  his  *^  distent' 
•ng^'  countrymen  in  1776. 

See  how  this  republican  doctor,  and  these  bishops  and 
clergy  despise  the  Puritans'  struggles  for  freedom. 

Hear  him  censuring  the  resistance  of  New  England  to  the 
tyranny  of  Edmund  Andross — "  an  Episcopal  governor''  who 
came  to  deprive  the  people  of  every  vestige  of  liberty — as 
persecution  of  Episcopalians,  p.  231-234  ;  and  how  did  they 
persecute  even  him  ?  They  would  not  give  up  to  him  their 
houses  of  worship,  and  ring  for  him  their  bells,  p.  205.  Nay, 
so  terrible  and  bloody  was  this  persecution,  that  not  a  *'  Puri- 
tan truckman  among  them  all  would  have  travelled  from  bis 
path  one  hair's  breadth,  to  allow  the  Liturgy  to  be  joined  in 
with  less  distraction ;"  at  least  he  guesses  it  was  so,  for  he 
confesses  be  does  not  know,  p.  205.  And  this  is  a  specimen 
of  bis  ability  to  ''  match  every  grievance  in  England  with  its 
parallel  here,"  p.  67.     It  is  even  so. 

"  The  'sovereign  people'  are  dragging"  us  to  "the  preci- 
pice ;"  "  affright  at  Uie  consequence  of  too  much  liberty'^ 
<^  does  not  surprise"  him  ! !  p.  234.  "  Such  are  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  intelligent  apprehension,"  p.  235.  "  Multitudes  think 
that "  "  the  right  which  they  [our  fathers]  assumed  to  think 
for  themselves  in  religion,  and  to  act  for  themselves  in  poli- 
Axes"  is  fraught  with  every  peril.  He  dreads  the  levelling  and 
revolving  system  of  politics,  p.  235.  "  Who,  by  and  by,  there 
may  be  to  rejoice  in  the  doctrine,  that  "  rebellion  to  tyrants  is 
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obedience  to  God/'  **  taught  by  the  Puritans  of  the  luit  and 

the  preceding  century,  is  concealed  beneath  a  dark  horizon." 

*^  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  a  strain  which  mat  lay  mt- 

SKLF     OPEN    TO    A    SUSPICION   OF    POLITICAL     P1UBFSRENCE8 

AND  PABTI8ANSHIP,  which  I  neither  feel  nor  entertain/'  p. 
237.  The  foolbh  tory  is  c<m$cioni  that  he  has  proved  his  dis- 
gust for  our  popular  institutions^  though  for  the  sake  of  the 
ecclesiastical  bearing  of  the  aigument,  he  will  not  blot  a  sin- 
gle line.  If  the  pages  just  referred  to  have  any  meaning, 
they  demonstrate  his  full  conviction  that  the  popular  element 
in  our  institutions  will  bring  ruin  to  the  country,  that  it  is  al- 
ways dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and,  in  connexion  with  his 
sympathy  for  Laud,  his  defence  of  the  Charleses,  his  prabes 
of  the  stability  and  benefits  of  monarchy,  show  infallibly  his 
poli^al  preferences.  They  are  just  the  same  that  controlled 
Episcopacy  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  popular  element  in  our 
civil  institutions  as  their  glory  and  their  salvation.  We  believe 
that  the  people  both  can  and  wiU  govern  themselves,  unless 
Episcopacy  should  prevail  in  the  land ;  and  Dr.  Coit  confesses 
that  to  Puritanism  the  country  is  indebted  for  this  popular 
element.  This  is  the  difference  between  us ;  let  the  country 
and  the  world  judge. 

Our  limits  forbid  the  notice,  in  the  present  number,  of  in- 
numerable errors,  which  render  this  book  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  immortal  Sam  Peters's  History  of  Connecticut  and 
Baron  Munchausen.  No  man  is  competent  to  appreciate  the 
history  of  Puritanism,  unless  he  can  free  his  mind  from  the 
twin  heresies  of  legitimacy  in  government  and  succession  in 
the  church. 

He  who  cannot  perceive  how  the  magistrate,  who  exer- 
cises **  the  powers  that  be"  in  virtue  of  his  election  by  the 
people,  is  as  truly  **  ordained  of  Ood/^  and  is  as  truly  <<  the 
minister  of  Grod,'**  as  if  he  assumed  those  powers  in  virtue  of 
his  hereditary  descent  fiom  a  monarch,  has  no  capacity  ta 

*  Rom.  IS. 
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perceive  the  excellency  of  Puritanism  in  the  state.  So  he,  who 
cannot  see  how  the  persons  who  shall  bear  the  commission  of 
Christ,  as  ministers  of  his  gospel,  may,  by  divine  authorityj 
be  designated  to  that  office  by  that  '<  diurch  of  the  living 
Ood,  which  it  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"*  as  well 
as  by  a  succession  of  bishopij  some  of  whom  are  only  pillars 
ofsalif  to  warn  the  world  to  avoid  their  abominations,  is  not 
capable  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  Puritanism  in  the  church. 
We  have  in  this  book  new  and  substantial  evidence  that 
these  errors  are  as  inseparable  as  the  Siamese  twins.  Cut  off 
either  of  them,  and  both  will  die.  We  thus  find  additional 
encouragement  to  hope,  that  the  reaction  of  our  admirable  free 
civil  institutions  upon  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  systems  of 
the  land  will  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  their 
recovery  from  error.  ^ 


ARTICLE  m. 

JOHNSON'S  REVIEW  OF  HOPKINS'S  EXAMINATION  OF 
JOSH.  10 :  13-15,  REVIEWED. 

B7  S«T.  T.  If.  Honuirt,  Putor  Prea.  Ch.  laeiiM,  W.  T. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  T.  M.  HopJcins^s  Examination  of 
Josh.  10 :  13-15.  By  Professor  H.  M.  Johnson^  Metho^ 
diet  Quarterly  Review^  October  1845. 

The  Reviewer  introduces  himself  to  the  reader  in  the  fol* 
bwing  strain  of  purest  fustian.  "  The  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory for  Jan.  ISiS,  presents  us  with  a  full  grown,  and  per* 
haps  timely  delivery,  of  a  German  embryo  idea^  in  the  shape 
of  a  profound  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in 
Joshtta,  giving  account,  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still; 


•  1  Tim.  3, 15.  t  Gen.  19, 36. 
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wbicb  doubt  grows  io  the  mind  of  the  writer  into  a  certainty 
of  disbelief,  duly  compacted  with  ligamentous  evidence,  au- 
thority and  criticism ;  and  arrayed  withal  in  the  necessary 
argumental  investments.  We  wish  to  unfold  the  wrappages 
of  this  new-bom,  before  its  strength  shall  have  become  con- 
solidated ;  to  dbsect  its  members  and  prove  whether  there 
be  in  it  a  life  which  may  not  die." 

By  the  time  we  had  concluded  this,  we  entertained  sound 
fears,  that  it  was  all  over  with  us ;  we  had  even  settled  in 
our  own  mind  upon  an  epitaph :  ^'  jUobj  poor  Yorick  /" 
Because,  having  seen  that  our  "  embryo  idea"  was  threat- 
ened with  *^  dissection,"  we  thought  it  possible,  that  a  like 
fate  awaited  ourselves :  on  more  mature  reflection,  however, 
we  have  been  led  to  regard  what  is  past,  on  the  part  of  the 
Reviewer,  only  a  *'  timely,"  and  as  we  would  fondly  hope, 
"  iafe  delivery^'  of  a  vast  amount  of  wind. 

Finding  ourselves,  therefore,  sti|l  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reason- 
able man,  that  "  this  new-born"  does,  in  fact,  ^'  contain  in 
it  a  life  which  may  not  die." 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  enterprise,  the  Reviewer  seeks 
to  secure  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
provision  against  prospective  defeat,  by  representing,  that  all 
such  speculations  as  this,  which  he  is  about  to  *^  dissect,"  are 
the  legitimate  ofispring  of  German  Rationalism.  How  easy 
thus  to  overthrow  an  antagonist !  Who  can  entertain  a 
doubt  after  this,  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still,- according 
to  '<  The  book  of  Jasher?" 

Homer  has  somewhere  related  that  a  snail,  on  looking  out 
of  his  shell,  saw  a  frog  leapbg  by  ;  and  being  seized  with 
a  denre  to  leap  in  like  manner,  forthwith  crept  out  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  upon  making  trial  of  his  leaping  powers,  soos 
found  that  he  must  first  build  bimsdf  a  stooL  Here  we 
have,  if  we  are  not  utterly  deceived,  the  veritable  and  main 
object  of  all  such  manoeuvres.  In  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  see  clearly  and  judge  correctly  in  this  matter,  he  roust 
look   through   glasses  smoked  with  slanderous  suspicion  ! 
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There  b  not  a  candid  man  on  earthy  one,  over  whose  intellect 
the  smell  of  thought  ever  passed,  who  would  discover,  on 
reading  the  Ex^mbation,  the  faintest  tracet  of  that  form  of 
Infidelity. 

"  Success,"  says  Johnson,  (the  Dr.^  not  the  Professor,) 
^Mnspires  courage:"  and  having  met  with  no  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  getting  through  with  an  introduction,  the 
Reviewer  girds  up  the  energies  of  his  pen  to  the  task  of  meet- 
ing the  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Examination.  We  shall  endeavour  to  accom- 
pany him,  at  an  humble  distance,  if  possible,— to  learn  the 
fate  of  our  unhappy  idea ;  and  if  it  is  slam,  *^  be  in  at  the 
death*"  He  condescends  to  shed  a  ray  of  hope  upon  our  pros- 
pects, by  admitting  the  first  argument  in  all  its  force :  the 
argument  (see  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1845,  p. 
107)  is,  '<  Joshua  10:  12-15,  is  evidently  an  interruption 
of  the  narrative ;  an  interruption,  which,  when  considered 
with  reference  to  its  own  statement  at  the  close,  destroys  the 
credibility  of  the  passage."  It  is  there  added  in  explana- 
tion, '^  the  reader  has  only  to  leave  it  out,  and  he  will  find 
a  well  connected  account  of  a  series  of  events,  in  all  parts 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself."  ''True,"  says  the  Re- 
viewer,— "  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  paragraph  in  any 
narrative  of  events,  occurring  successively,  and  not  necessa- 
rily dependent  on  one  another."  But  we  ask  if  these  state- 
ments are  not  so  dependent  one  on  the  other,  that  the  credi- 
bility of  V.  15,  ''  And  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him 
unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal,"  is  hopelessly  lost,  if  the  rett  of  the 
narrative  (v.  16  et.  seq.)  be  true  ?  How  can  Joshua  and  all 
Israel  with  him,  return  from  Makkedah  to  Gilgal,  a  distance 
of  some  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  miles,  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  they  had  achieved  so  signal  a  victory,  and  yet 
ie  at  Makkedah  (see  v.  16)  to  bring  out  the  five  kings  to 
slay  them  7  If  Joshua  and  all  Israel  with  him,  have  returned 
to  Gilgal,  they  are  not  at  Makkedah  as  is  stated  in  the  sub- 
joined text :  which  now  of  these  two  conflicting  statements 
must  wo  give  up  ? 
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In  order  to  escape^  if  possible,  fipom  this  difficulty-,  tb^ 
Reviewer  endeavors  to  separate  verse  15  from  the  rest  of 
tbe  suspicious  passage.  He  admits  that  all  commentators 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  it,  wfaicb  they  knew  not  what  to  do 
with ;  and  that  the  statement  therein  made  is  not  reconcila- 
ble with  the  surrounding  text.  (See  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  pp*  507,  508.)  But  bis  labours  to  save  tbe  remain- 
der, when  he  has  given  up  verse  15,  amount  to  but  little,  as 
we  shall  soon  see.  With  what  a  grace,  tbe  complaint  of  cut- 
ting-knota  instead  of  untying  them,  comes  from  a  man  that 
finds  it  necessary  80  soon  to  introduce  tbe  knife  \  Especially 
is  this  the  case,  wbep,  in  tbe  course  of  his  efibrts  td  defend 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  passage,  be  becomes  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  bis  cause  as  to  express  a  willingness 
to  give  up  all  after  tbe  appeal  in  verse  13,  '^Is  not  this  writ- 
ten ?"  etc.  (Review,  p.  508.); 

The '  controversy  then  would  seem  to  be  narrowed  down 
to  a  very  small  compass ;  but  no,  we  go  for  tbe  whole,  and 
nothing  less.  There  is  such  a  marked  family  likeness  in  all' 
tbQ  parts  aa  to  force  us  to  the  belief,  that  they  belong  to- 
gether ;  and  ^ince  we  are  favoured  with  a  sight  at  the  Book 
from  which  the  wbol<^  appears  to  have  been  taken,  we  shall 
prefer  to  present  ^^  an  extract,''  a  larger  one  tban  the  dis- 
pOtad  passage^  yet  one  that  embraces  it,  to  satisfy  the  reader 
we  have  judged  correctly  in  decidmg,  that  inaamu'eh  as  in 
life  they  have  been  mtet  firmly  united,  in  death  they  should 
not  be  parted. 

Tbe  reader  will  of  course  allow  himself  to  smile  at  tbe 
idea  just  advanced ;  yet  it  is  most  true,  "The  Book  of  Ja- 
sher"  is  now  lying  before  me  ^  tbe  veritable  ■wj'*i  nnn,  ^Sepher 
Hajasber,"  (literally  "  correct  record,")  with  its  chapters  and 
verses  and  with  tbe  passage  in  dbpute,  is  at  hand !  We 
shall  quote  it  in  its  English  dress,  presuming  the  Reviewer 
will  be  satisfied  with  tbe  aSsurance,  dial  it  claims  to  have  been  « 
originally  written  in  Rabbincal  Hebrew,  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Jerusalem,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  and 
to  have  been  first  printed  at  Venice,  A.  D.  1613.    So  much 
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for  its  authentic  antiquity  !  What  could  be  more  satis* 
factory  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  of  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  this 
representation,  it  belongs  neither  to  us  nor  our  cailse.  Our 
Professor  must  share  it,  ibr  aught  we  see,  with  no  one, — since 
it  is  exclusively  his.  He  maintains,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  that 
it  was  altogether  ^*  Nsasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  poetic  ac- 
count of  this  great  miracle  was  actually  in  circulation,  htfi^rt 
history,  with  a  grayer  pen,  enacted  the  imperishable  record'' ! 
(Review,  p.  509.)  A  book  containing  the  fiunous  extract, 
a  volume  as  large  as  the  entire  Pentateuch,  written  and  put 
in  circulation,  after  the  miracle  of  stopping  the  sun  had  been 
performed  and  htfore  that  miracle  had  been  recorded  by  the 
sacred  historian,  a  flying  scroll  which  has  been  sailing  through 
the  heavens,  lo,  these  thirty-five  hundred  years,  has  finally 
alighted  upon  our  table,  here  before  us !  aredat  qui  po- 
test;  non  ego.  He  who  can  receive  thb,  ought  surely  never 
to  be  accused  of  not  believing  enough. 

The  reader,  it  is  presumed,  and  possibly  the  Reviewer,  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  entire  passage  from  which  the  verses  in  dis- 
pute are  thought  to  have  been  taken.  He  oan  then  deter- 
mine for  himself,  whether  there  be  any  good  reason  for  stop- 
ping at  the  appeal  in  the  midst  of  verse  13,— as  suggested 
by  the  Professor,— regarding  that  which  precedes  it  as  a  true 
record  of  an  event  which  actually  took  place,  and  that  which 
follows,  to  the  end  of  verse  13,  the  original  extract. 

Book  op  Jabber,  Chapter  88 :  63. 

■  * 

"  And  when  they  were  smiting,  the  day  was  declining  towaltia 
evening,  and  Joshua  said  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 

And  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon, 

Until  the  nation  shall  have  avenged  itself  upon  its  enemies. 

And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Joshua, 

And  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 

And  it  stood  still  six  and  thirty  (Q*^n9}  times,  or  moments, 

And  the  moon  also  stood  still, 

And  hasted  not  to  go  down  a  whole  day. 
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And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  afler  it, 
That  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man, 
For  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel." 

Chapter  89. 

(1)  "  Then  spake  Joshua  this  song,  on  the  day  that  the  Lord 
had  given  the  Amorites  into  the  hand  of  Joshua,  and  the  children  ol 
Israel ;  and  he  said,  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 

(2)  Thou  hast  done  mighty  things,  O  Lord, 

Thou  Jiast  performed  great  deeds, 

Who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 

My  lips  shall  sing  to  thy  name- 

(3)  My  goodness,  my  fortress,  my  high  tower, 
I  will  sing  a  new  song  unto  thee, 

Thou  art  the  Btreng]th  of  my  salvation. 

(4)  AU  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  praise  thee, 
The  princes  of  the  world  shall  sing  to  thee, 

The  children  of  Israel  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation, 
They  shall  sing  and  praise  thy  power. 

(5)  To  thee,  O  Lord,  did  we  confide ; 
We  said,  thou  art  our  God, 

For  thou  wast  our  shelter 

And  strong  tower  against  our  enemies. 

(6)  To  thee  we  cried  and  were  not  ashamed, 
In  thee  we  trusted  and.  were  delivered ; 

When  we  cried  unto  thee  thou  didst  hear  our  voice, 

Thou  didst  deliver  our  souls  from  the  sword, 

Thou  didst  show  unto  us  thy  grace, 

Thou  didst  give  unto  us  thy  salvation, 

Thou  didst  rejoice  our  hearts  with  thy  strength. 

(7)  Thou  didst  go  forth  for  our  salvation, 

With  thine  arm  thou  didst  redeem  thy  people, 

Thou  didst  answer  us  from  the  heavens  of  thy  holiness, 

Thou  didst  save  us  from  ten  thousands  of  people.   . 

(8)  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  heaven,  (see  Hab.  3:11) 
And  thou  didst  stand  in  thy  wrath  against  our  oj^ressors, 
And  didst  command  thy  judgments  over  them. 

(9)  All  the  princes  of  the  earth  stood  up, 

The  kings  of  the  nations  had  gathered  themselves  together. 
They  were  not  moved  at  thy  presence. 
They  desired  thy  battles. 

(10)  Thou  didst  rise  against  them  in  thine  anger, 
And  didst  bring  down  thy  wrath  upon  them ; 
Thou  didst  destroy  them  in  thine  anger, 
And  cut  them  off  in  thine  heart 
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(11)  Nationahave  been  conaumed  with  thy  fury, 
Kingdoms  have  declined  because  pf  thy  wrath, 
Thou  didst  wound  kings  in  the  day  of  thine  anger. 

(12)  Thou  didst  pour  out  thy  fury  upon  them, 
Thy  wrathful  anger  took  hold  of  them, 
'^hou  didst  turn  their  iniquity  upon  them. 
And  didst  cut  them  off  in  their  wickedness. 

(13)  They  did  spread  a  trap,  they  fell  therein,  (Ps.  7 :  15.  67 :  6) 
In  the  net  they  hid  their  foot  was  caught 

(14)  Thine  hand  was  ready  for  ail  thine  enemies. 

Who  said,  through  their  sword  they  possessed  the  land, 

Through  their  arm  they  dwelt  in  the  city  5 

Thou  didst  fill  their  faces  with  shame, 

Thou  didst  bring  their  horns  down  to  the  ground, 

Thou  didst  terrify  them  in  thy  wrath. 

And  didst  destroy  them  in  thine  anger. 

(15)  The  earth  trembled  and  shook, 

At  the  sound  of  thy  storm  over  them. 

Thou  didst  not  withhold  their  souls  from  death, 

And  didst  bring  down  their  life  to  the  grave. 

(16)  Thou  didst  pursue  them  in  thy  storm, 
Thou  didst  consume  them  in  thy  whirlwind, 

■    Thou  didst  turn  their  rain  into  haO, 
They  fell  in  deep  pits  so  ^at  they  could  not  rise. 

(17)  Their  carcases  were  like  rubbish 
Cast  out  in  the  middle  of  the  streets. 

(18)  They  were  consumed  and  destroyed  in  thine  anger, 
Thou  didst  save  thy  people  with  thy  might. 

(19)  Therefore  our  hearts  rejoice  in  thee, 
Our  souls  exult  in  thy  salvation. 

(20)  Our  tongues  shall  relate  thy  might, 

We  will  sing  and  praise  thy  wondrous  works. 

(21)  For  thou  didst  save  us  from  our  enemies, 

Thou  didst  deliver  u^  from  those  who  rose  up  against  ua, 
Thou  didst  destroy  them  from  before  us, 
And  depress  them  beneath  our  feet. 

(22)  Thus  shall  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord, 

And  the  wicked  shall  be  like  chaff  driven  by  the  wind, 
And  thy  beloved  shall  be  like  trees  planted  by  the  waters. 

(23)  So  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,  after  having  smitten  all  the  kings,  so  that  not  a  remnant 
was  left  of  them. 

(24)  And  ihe  Bve  kings  fled  alone  on  foot  from  battle,  and  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave,*'— [all  this^  kind  reader,  after  they  had  all 
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been  •mitten  «o  that  not  a  remnant  was  left,]  *^  And  Joshtia  sought 
fiir  them  in  Hut  field  of  batfle,  and  did  not  find  them. 

(2i5)  And  it  was  afterwards  told  to  Joshua,  saying,  the  long* 
are  found  and  behold  they  are  hidden  in  a  cave,"  etc.  etc.  (See 
Josh,  10 :  16,  et  seq.    Almost  word  for  word  !) 

Here  are  the  facts  in  the  case ;  and  here  <'  the  song," 
which  Joshua  sung,  if  we  may  credit  the  book  of  Jasher, 
when  the  Lord  had  given  up  the  Amorites  into  the  hand  of 
Israel !  But  this  song,  which  claims  to  have  been  written 
immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  it  re- 
counts, is  made  up,  as  any  one  may  see,  of  detached  sen- 
tences from  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  writings  of  Solomon  and 
of  the  Prophets.  In  the  midst  of  it,  (verse  8.)  we  have  the 
passage  which  undoubtedly  originated  the  story  of  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still  ;^a  passage  either  quoted  froiti  Hab. 
3:  II,  or  Hab.  3:  11  is  a  quotation  from  that.  The 
reader  may  have  his  choice  here  between  the  two  supposi* 
tions :  the  Reviewer  it  seems  has  already  made  his  election. 
It  is,  in  his  estimation,  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat 
the  poetic  effusion  (the  song  by  Jasher)  should  be  antece- 
dent to  the  prose  record ;  and  as  no  one  believes  that  Har 
bakkuk  was  written  before  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  follows, 
that  Habakkuk  is  a  literal  c[uotation  from  the  book  of  Jash- 
er! At  the  close  of  the  whole,  we  have  the  famous  pas- 
sage which  terminates  the  extract  as  we  find  it  in  Joshua : 
"  And  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp 
atGilgal." 

We  submit  now,  whether  the  theory,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Reviewer,  smells  so  rank  of  German  Rationalism,  and 
which  he  seems  to  think  would  look  very  foolish  even  to  its 
author,  if  he  would  bestow  ten  years  more  of  study  upon  it,  is 
not  a  plausible  one  ?  Nay,  more ;  is  it  not  the  on/y  one  which 
an  intelltgent,  careful  reader  will  regard  as  worthy  of  any 
confidence  ?* 

"     ill   ■— .■■  .■  .1 ..  ■  ■  ..      ■  ■- , ■  ■  I  ■  -  ^  -_.^.       i»     II — ■    ■  '  ■  I  I » 

*  We  think  the  supposition  a  most  teasonable  one,  that  he  who  had  the 
temerity  to  inirodnce  the  ponage  where  we  find  it  in  Joehu),  tenth  chapter»saw 
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Devoutly  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  this  so-called  *^  poetic 
efiiision"  had  never  seen  the  light :  or,  that  no  one  had  ever 
thought  to  illuminate  the  sacred  record  by  introducing  extracts 
from  it.  We  feel  bound  to  say  of  it  as  a  whole,  something  as 
a  clear-minded,  sound-hearted  old  roan  once  said  of  a  sermon 
from  a  Universalist :  ''The  scripture  that  he  quoted,  and 
quoted  rights  was  good."  So  of  the  self-styled  "  Sepher  Ha- 
jasber,"  or  '^  correct  record  ;"  that  which  it  contains,  which  is 
scripture,  is  well  enough  ;  unless  so  combined  with  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  him  who  has  gathered  it  up,  as  to  pervert  ut- 
terly its  meaning ;  which  is  the  case  before  us. 

The  reader,  we  think,  will  sympathize  with  us  in  our  dis- 
gust for  this  book,  when  we  assure  bin),  that  among  all  the 
Apocryphal  writings  now  extant,  there  are  few,  if  any,  more 
replet^  with  absurdities,  vain  and  inconsistent  surmises,  or 
more  deeply  imbued  throughout  with  the  smut  and  moonshine 
of  monkish  superstition  and  folly.  It  commences  with  the 
history  of  the  creation  of  man  ;  it  claims  (as  indeed  it  must) 
to  have  been  extant  when  Joshua  was  written,  in  order  to  be 
quoted.  And  yet,  (O  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel !)  near 
the  close,  and  immediately  after  the  record  of  Joshua's  ex- 
ploits, it  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Latins ! 
Chapters  three  and  four  are  occupied  with  an  account  of 
Enoch;  he  is  represented  by  the  writer  as  having  been  a 
king,  a  great  king,  a  Icing  of  kings !  Query,  where  could  he 
have  obtained  subjects  at  this  age  of  the  world  ?  Next,  that 
we  might  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  exaltation  and 
renown  of  Enoch,  the  historian  represents  him  as  passing  most 
of  his  time  in  retirement ;  thus  modestly  intimatine;  or  sug- 
'-  ■  ■  I  —  — . — i    ■  ■  ■    ■  I     ■ 

the  evident  inconsiBteney  of  quoting  the  book  of  Jasher  as  a  book  that  waa  ez^ 
tant  when  that  of  Joahaa  was  written.  Hence  the  appeal,  yene  13,  "  Is  not 
this  written  V*  etc.  These  words  we  regard  as  his  01911 :  while  aU  the  lest  is 
from  the  book  of  Jasher.  The  song,  too,  which  had  been  gathered  op,,  as  we 
have  proved,  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  too  long  to  be  inserted 
entire ;  therefore,  we  have  only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  Hence  the 
astounding  absurdity  involved  in  it :  **  And  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel  vrith 
him  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal ;"  since  verse  16  of  Joshua  x.,  and  verse  34  of  the 
■ong  before  us,  are  a  plain  contradiction  of  it. 
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gesting  that  Elnocb  was  a  monk  I  A  cireumstaace  which  in- 
dicatee  the  age  of  the  document  itself.  Bat  the  writer,  in 
order  to  lend  a  finishing  tooch  to  the  exalted  character  of 
Einoch)  after  having  spoken  of  him  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  as  walking  with  God  here  below,  sends  him  to  heaven 
on  a  pacing  horse  I  Was  not  this  the  original  of  our  Review- 
er's  '^  winged  Pegasus  ?"  Jasher^s  account  of  Nirarod's  hatred 
of  Abraham,  is  but  a  garbled  reiteration  of  Matthew's  record 
of  Herod  attempting  to  destroy  Christ.  The  star  which  be 
repiesents  as  making  its  appearance  at  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
needs  no  explanation.  He  describes  Babel  with  great  par^ 
ticularity.  It  was  n  tower  ten  mil^  in  diameter,  and  thirty 
miles  round  ;  was  carried  up  to  such  a  height,  that  when  a 
brick  started  at  the  bottom  early  in  the  morning,  being  tossed 
from  man  to  man,  one  directly  oy^r  the  other,  it  would  arrive 
at  the  top  late  in  the  evenmg  1  Moreover,  as  those  on  the  top 
amused  themselves  with  shooting  arrows  directly  up,  they 
perceived,  on  the  descent  of  these  arrows,  they  were  covered 
with  blood  :  by  which  they  inferred,  says  the  writer,  that  they 
had  mortally  wounded  many  in  heaven  !  And  at  the  disper* 
sion,  he  is  careful  to  name  all  the  countries  colonized  and 
settled  by  the  various  tribes  which  were  scattered  abroad. 
Among  them  we  have  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  France 
and  of  Italia  !  The  only  shadow  of  a  misgiving  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  as  to  the  consistency  of  these  things,  manifests  itself 
in  an  awkward  attempt  to  furnish  the  name  <^  Roman,"  and 
that  of  the  river  "  Tiber,"  with  Hebrew  terminations ! 

Still,  we  maintain  that  this  book,  in  order  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  Joshua,  must  have  been  extant  when  Joshua 
was  written.  Our  heroic  Reviewer  felt  this,  and  manfully 
girded  up  himself  to  the  task  of  making  all  appear  smootii 
and  credible.  He  says,  (Review,  p.  509,)  ''We  claim 
it  as  the  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  poetic  effu- 
sion," (the  poem  by  Jasber,)  ''should  have  been  antecedent 
to  the  prose  record ;"  (the  record  made  by  Joshua.)  He 
even  claims  "that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  flight  of  the  winged  Pegasus  should  have  outstripped  the 
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tardier  movements  of  the  pedestritn  muse  "  1  We  profess  to 
know  a  little  of  almost  every  thing ;  but  we  hive  no  know- 
ledge of  hb  meanmg  here.  He  has  evidently  had  the  good 
fortune  to  dive  so  deep  into  the  merits  of  bis  own  cause,  as  to 
bring  back  proofs  with  him  that  he  has  been  to  the  bottom. 
Well,  perhaps  the  sentence  which  mimediatdy  succeeds  is 
epexigetical,  and  will  throw  some  light  on  its  predecessor.  He 
adds,  "  the  shout  of  victory  and  the  telegraphic  announce 
ment  frequently  find  utterance  in  poetic  nutnbersy  while  his- 
tory, with  a  graver  dignity,  enacts  the  imperishable  record, 
when  the  tide  of  excitement  shall  have  given  place  to  the 
calmer  6ow  of  unexaggerated  truth.''  This  is  somewhat  mofe 
lucid  and  intelligible ;  a  plain  English  translation  of  which  is, 
"  The  book  of  Joshua  was  evidently  not  written  till  abundant 
time  had  been  given  for  the  flight  of  the  winged  Pegasus^" 
The  man  whose  credulity  can  overcome  such  obstacles  as 
these,  will  never  find  any  in  the  way  of  a  position  which  be 
wishes  to  establish.  Our  Reviewer  may  rest  easy,  too,  we 
think,  as  to  another  point :  admitting  his  position  as  absurd  as 
we  regard  it,  he  has  reached  his  ultimatum  in  absurdity.  He 
cannot  be  more  so,  for  the  same  reason  assigned  by  a  recent 
writer,  that  the  weather  could  not  be  any  colder-— the  ther^ 
mometer  was  not  long  enough.  The  mercury  was  in  the 
bulb ;  how  could  it  go  lower  ?  So  with  him,  who  in  the  face 
of  such  time-defying  proofs  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  bis 
cause,  still  persists  in  endeavouring  to  defend  it ;  be  has  sunk 
himself  in  the  scale  of  a  generous  and  accurate  estimation  of 
these  things  so  low,  there  is  no  room  to  go  lower. 

We  say,  then,  in  his  own  language,  /'  when  no  other  ob- 
ject in  the  universe  is  proposed,  but  to  support  a  favourite 
theory,  we  do,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  in  the  name  of 
candid  criticism,  and  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  regard  we 
have  for  the  integrity  of  that  book  which  contains  the  princi- 
ples of  our  cherished  religion,  most  earnestly  and  most  solemnly 
protest  against  such  trifling  with  the  word  of  God  as  this.'' 

But  when  was  the  book  of  Joshua  written  ?  The  Reviewer 
thinks  that  many  things  therein  found  did  not  occur  till  after 
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Joshua's  death ;  so  that  tbeycoald  nof  have  been  recorded  hj 
bis  pen.  To  this  position  he  is  drtren,  that  he  may  find  time 
he  his  *^  winged  Pegasus"  and  his  '^  pedestrian  muse"  to  go 
forth  proclaiming  the  victories  of  Josfauay  and  the  miracles  be 
wrought  by  a  <<  poetic  efiiksion/'--^re  ^<  history,  with  a  graver 
dignity,  shall  enact  the  imperishable  record."  When,  there» 
fore,  was  this  record  made  ?  And  by  whom  ?  Was  he  a  man 
t^hose  testimony  we  are  to  roceive,  as. one  of  those  **  holy  men 
of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  7" 
Most  certainly,  if  the  book  be  any  part  of  the  Bible.  And 
this  man,  whether  Joshua  or  somebody  else,  inspired  of  God 
to  record  that  and  only  that  which  is  truth,  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  command  belief,  io  appeal  to  a  piece  of  fugittre 
poetry  which  had  been  dropped  in  the  flight  of  a  **  winged 
Pegasus !" 

But  the  Professor,  somewhere  along  here^  sees  so  many 
and  serious  difficulties  gather  thick  and  dark  aronnd  his  cause, 
that  he  expresses  a  willingness  to  give  up  aB  after  the  appeed 
in  verse  13.  (Review,  p.  608,  bottom.)  But  we  cannot  con- 
cur: there  is  such  a  marked  family  likeness  in  all  its  parta« 
that  we  are  disposed  still  to  maintara  for  them  a  common 
parentage.  Our  extract  from  the  book  of  Jasher  shows,  with 
great  plainness,  that  this  strong  resemblance  is  caused  by  a 
common  origin,  and  a  common  character.  We  shall  endea* 
vour  to  see  that  all,  both  before  and  after  the  appeal,  share 
one  common  faie. 

Let  the  supposition,  then,  be  made,  that  Jos.  10 :  1S--15 
is  to  be  retained,  because  the  thing  it  states  is  true.  Where* 
fore  this  citation  then  of  another  writer?  Is  it  to  command 
belief?  Where  in  all  the  word  of  God  do  we  find  another 
oase  like  it  ?  Inspired  men,  in  every  part  of  the  Bible,  are 
remarkable  for  moving  directly  along  in  their  narrative,  as  if 
the  thought  not  once  occurs  to  them  that  their  testimony  will 
not  be  received.  Why  this  trembling,  this  apparent  misgiv* 
ing  as  to  the  reception  which  their  testimony  will  meet  with  ? 
They  could  rec<Nrd  the  history  of  pvery  other  miracle  in  the 
Bible  down  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and 
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« 
make  use  of  oo  long  preface  to  prepare  the. mind  of  the 

reader  for  something  strange  and  unaccountable  ;--and  when 
announced,  they  do  not  pause  and  appeal  to  the  book  of 
Jasher  or  to  any  thing  else,  with  a  view  to  sustain  themselves 
and  command  belief.  Every  record  is  made  with  a  coolness 
and  a  deliberation  which  look  like  any  thing  rather  than  the 
lear  of  not  being  credited.  And  we  love  the  Bible  for  this 
very  thing :  it  looks  like  the  book  of  Ood^  instead  of ''  the  book 
of  Jasher."  There  b  something  here  which  carries  great 
weight  with  it. 

Our  Reviewer  appears  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  controversy,  and  to  have  availed  himself  of  that 
knowledge,  on  several  occasions :  sometimes  he  has  found  it 
convenient  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  **  the  better  part  of 
valour  is  discretion."  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  his 
passing  by,  without  noticing,  a  single  consideration  found  on 
pages  i  10,  1 1 1  of  the  Examination.  The  book  of  Jasher  is 
referred  to  once  more  in  the  BiUe,  viz.,  in  S  Samuel  1 :  18. 
There,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
David  composed  an  Elegy ;  at  the  commencement  of  which, 
we  are  told,  as  in  the  passage  in  dispute,  ^^  this  b  written  in 
the  book  of  Jasher."  fVhat  b  written  there  ?  The  Elegy  of 
course.*  Well,  then,  here  b  an  event  recorded  in  this  book, 
at  least  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  than  that  referred 
to  in  the  passage  in  Joshua !  Did  the  learned  Professor's 
"  winged  Pegasus"  continue  his  flight  for  so  long  a  period  as 
this  ?  How  shall  this  difficulty  be  disposed  of?  On  the  sup- 
position that  a  poem  was  written  announcing  the  event,  as 
the  Reviewer  himself  maintains,  immediately  after  the  miracle 
and  before  the  sacred  peniiian  had  had  time  to  word  it,  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  another  event,  which  did 
not  transpire  till  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  is 
written  in  the  same  book  and  said  to  have  been  recorded  by 
the  same  writer  ?  Must  we  regard  Jasher,  or  the  author  of 
—  . .  -  — — ■ —  ■        -  -  ■ . 

*  The  pusage  referrod  to  in  the  book  of  Jasbefi  eh.  56.:  9,  it  represented 
aa  being  Jacob's  dying  addreai  to  bis  son  Judah ! 
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that  book;  a  prophet  ? '  Why  did  not  the  Reviewer  think  of 
this  difficulty  ;  or  knowing  it,  why  did  he  not  look  out  a  way 
around  it  7  It  would  have  enabled  U8  to  undeistaod  far  bettcor 
than  we  now  do,  the  extent  of  the  flight  of  his  &mous  "  Pe- 
gasus.'' Perhaps  he  would  escape  from  this  dilemma  as  a  cer- 
tain Mormon  did  from  one  not  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of  this 
book»  He  bad  been  asked  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  in 
the  book  of  Mormon  there  were  several  literal  quotations 
from  Shakspeare.  '^  Now,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  your  book 
claims  to  have  been  written  some  sevy  or  eight  hxindred  years 
bef(Nre  the  Christian  era  ;  bow  is  it,  that  your  author  quotes 
from  Sbakspeare?"  '<  He  does  not,"  replied  the  confused 
Monfton,  "  Shakspeare  quotes  from  him." 

In  the  same  way  the  ground  of  the  Review  may  be  defend- 
ed, and  in  no  other ;  you  must  admit  that  a  book  has  been 
twice  quoted  by  inspired  men,  while  the  book  itself  is  not  in 
existence  till  a  thousand  years  or  moi^  afi^wards !  A  piece  of 
fugitive  poetry  by  a  profane  author,  a  flying  scroll  dropped 
from  the  pocket  of  a  "  pedestrian  muse,"  a  record  made  by 
the  genius  of  a  "  winged  Pegasus,"  and  thrown  upon  the 
winds,  in  his  flight  hap-hazard  through  the  heavens,  quoted 
by  inspired  men,  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  a  credibility 
in  the  subject  matter  of  their  own  testimony  in  respect  to  a 
transaction  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  could  tes- 
tify to  as  well  as  themselves  t  Surely,  a  faith  that  can  bridge 
such  a  gulf  of  difficulties  as  this,  is  not  to  be  desp'ised  ! 

Our  Reviewer  has  succeeded,  as  he  thinks,  in  convicting 
the  author  of  the  Examination  of  a  great  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing that  Joaephus  had  noticed  the  book  of  Jasher*  After 
quoting  our  reference,  be  says,  ^'  But  to  those  of  our  readers 
whose  memories  may  not  be  so  fresh  in  this  author,  (Jose- 
pbus,)  what  will  be  their  surprise  to  be  told,  that  Josephus, 
so  far  from  giving  an  opinion  at  full  length  as  quoted  above, 
conceramg  the  book  of  Jasher,  has  never  ooc^  named  the 
name  of  Jasher,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  histories,  nor 
even  so  much  as  intimated  that  he  ev^  heard  of  such  a  book !" 
(Review^  p.  511.)    On  p.  518  of  the  same,  he  gives  us  the 
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words  of  Josepbus,  ^diidb  have  been  believed  to  refer  to  the 
book  of  Jasber,  ^<  Now,  that  the  daj  was  leogtbened  at  tbia 
time,  and  was  loDger  than  ordinary,  ii  acpmnd  in  Me  book$ 
kdd  up  in  th^  Tempfe."  '<  We  can  easily  see,''  adds  this 
Reviewer,  *^  that  it  is  not  among  the  wildest  of  conjectures, 
to  suppose  that  the  book  of  Jasher  was  intended."  Nay ;  be 
admits  that  *<  this  opinion  gains  a  strength  of  probability 
amounting,  perkap$^  to  inference.'' 

It  19  no  uncommon  tfarog  fer  a  eertam  class  of  writera  to 
attempt  to  argue  both  sides  of  a  question.  Eithef  from  exces- 
sive vanity  in  supposing  that  they  could  make  out  a  much 
stronger  case  than  their  antagonists,  they  step  over  to  the 
oth^  side  of  the  controversy ;  or  they  have  not  the  penetra- 
tion to  perceive,  that  their  arguments  prove  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  had  supposed.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
which,  in  the  case  before  us ;  but  feel  disposed  to  give  the 
Reviewer  all  the  advantage  he  may  reap  from  a  choice  be- 
tween evils.  We  can  conceive  of  no  higher  motive  that  could 
have  governed  him,  than  a  willingness  td  trifle  with  the  good 
sense  of  his  readers ;  at  first'  to  deny  utterly  that  Josepbus 
had  said  any  thing  that  could  be  fairly  construed  into  a  refer- 
ence to  the  book  in  question ;  then  proceed  directly  to  quote 
what  has  been  by  every  one  regarded' as  a  reference  to  the 
book  and  iis  author,  and  afterwards  admit  that  it  is  altogether 
probable  Josepbus  did  refer  to  the  said  book ! 

If  however  we  have  erred  in  this,  we  are  not  alone  in  our 
error, — ^as  is  abundantly  evident  to  every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  about  the  matter.  The  learned  editor  of  the  book,  now 
lying  before  us,  expresses  himself  of  tbe'same  opinion.  Mr* 
Home,  Bp.  Lowth,  and  others  without  number,  think  with 
bim.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  unwilling  it  should  pa^  with- 
out amendment,  that  Josepbus  wa$  most  profoundly  ignorant 
of  any  such  book,  for  the  very  grave  and  sufficient  reason, 
there  wae  none.  Neither  Greek  nor  Roma^  historians  know 
any  thing  about  it ;  which  abundantly  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that  the  older  MSS.  6t  the  Septuagint  (the  Vatican,  and  the 
Alexandrine)  have  not  the  passage  m  dbpute.     All  which 
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goes  to  ooofirm  us  io  the  opiaion  we  have  loeg  cberisbed,  and 
many  times  expressed,  thai  the  book  in  question,  at  least  in 
its  present  fonn,  is  not  very  ancient. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  amusing  and  iostruetiye  to.  see  our  an** 
tagonist  taking  refuge,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  in  the 
obscurity  which  he  says  hangs  over  the  whole  subject  of  said 
book  ?-— after  valourously  meeting  the  argument  of  the  Exami 
nation,  drawn  irom  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  reoord 
of  the  event  could  have  been  extant  so  as  to  have  been  quot- 
ed by  Joshua  ;  and  having  glanced,  top,  at  the  hopeless  dilem- 
ma in  which  the  other  reference  to  this  book  places  him,  the 
Reviewer  gravely  entrenches  himself  behind  these  difficulties ! 
An  easy  way  truly^  of  getting  out  of  trouble  I  And  must 
he  not  be  favoured  wi^  an  unusual  amount  of  self-esteemi 
who  can  keep  his  countenance  when  he  asks  a  generous 
reader  to  give  any  weight  .to  hb  arguments  or  conclusions  ? 
Having  fougbt  and  retreated  mch  by  inch  over  the  whole  ter* 
ritary,  he  gravely  assures  his.  reader  that  nobody  knows  any 
thing  about  the  book  1 

He  eyidently  shows  aa  anxiety  to  close  up  the  discussion 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  remarks,  "  If  its  character 
coiild  be  determined  to  be  such  as  is  supposed ;  if  the  little 
volume  of  misoeHaneoos  ibrms"  (poem$T)  "should  be 
brought  forth  from  the  dust  of  slumbering  ages  entire  and 
perfect,  it  yet  has  no  fiirtber  bearing  upon  the  subject  or  as- 
gumeat,  thaa  to  indieate  tha  probable  actuality  of  ibe  event 
disputed.'' 

"  The  liltlo  volume,"  as  we  have  ahready  said,  is  befbce  us* 
We  peiceive  not  the  iiiintest  traces  of  the  "  dust  of  slumber- 
ing ages  "  upon  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  b  quite  a  new  book^ 
divided  up  into  chapters  and  venes  like  all.  thatclass  of  books/ 
and  bearing  a.  marked  naenhknee  to  that  whole  faoiHy  of 
Apoobryphd  writings  wfabh  fiist  saw  the  Ughl  about  the 
oommoicement  of  the  dark  ages,  and  which  oootribated) 
more  than  any  other  causey  to  form  that  datknesB.  Th^  Ajh 
caneionof  la^h,  the  bo<^  of  Enoch,  the  Apocalypse  of  Eli- 
jfht  Ibat  of  Zephaaiab  and  of  Zeebaria,  nay,  even  of  Adam, 
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Abraham,  Moses^  Hystaspes,  Peter,  Pau],  Cerintbns,  St. 
Thomas,  and  of  Stephen,  together  with  a  mahkude  which 
cannot  even  be  named,  all  come  before  us  claiming  a  very 
high  antiquity,  of  coarse,  but  unfortunately,  like  "  the  little 
volume  "  in  band,  bringing  with  them  statements  which  point 
with  unerring  aim  to  the  days  of  monkbh  sway,  when  super- 
stition and  bigotry  were  the  winding  sheet  of  the  Church. 
Not  only  the  theology  of  that  age,  but  its  literature,  so  far  as 
it  had  any,  was  in  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  labours  of 
our  Reviewer,  in  that  it  was  glad,  at  all  times,  to  wrap  itaeU 
in  a  mantle  of  marvellous  obscurity. 

Having  overthrown,  as  he  thinks,  the  first  three  arguments 
of  the  Examination,  the  Reviewer  is  brought  to  that  which 
regards  the  poetic  character  of  the  disputed  passage.  *^  While 
the  surrounding  text  is  for  the  best  of  reasons  the  gravest  prose, 
the  passage  itself  is  poetry."  This  remark  is  expressly  lim* 
ited  to  that  part  of  verses  12-15  which  refers  to  the 
questioned  miracle ;  the  rest  we  admit  is  prose*  See  Bib. 
Rep.  for  Jan.  1845,  p.  113.  We  shall  endeavour  to  be 
present,  while  this  argument,  like  its  unfortunate  predecessors, 
is  overthrown. 

He  commences  his  attack  by  assuring  the  reader,  that 
*^  neither  himself  nor  Mr.  Hopkins  knows  enough  of  Hebrew 
prosody,  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  this  passage  is  poetry.^*  It 
was  not  of  prosody,  directly,  that  we  affirmed,  but  of  poetry. 
We  said  then,  and  now  repeat  it,  "accompanied  with  the 
necessary  argumental  investments,"  this  passage  is  poetry, 
while  ail  the  surrounding  text,  or  in  other  wends,  the  true 
record,  is  prose.  That,  and  the  whole  of  that  which  relates 
to  the  point  in  debate,  is  poetry.  The  Reviewer  denies  this, 
declaring  that  neither  of  us  knows  any  thing  about  it. 

But  if  he  himself  is  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  poetry  in  general  and  of  Hebrew  poetry 
in  particular,  as  not  to  see  them  in  verses  12, 13,  how  is  hei 
prepared  to  say  whether  Mr.  Hopkins  understands  the  matter 
or  not  ?  We  shall  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  learn  that  kit  ignor- 
ance on  a  given  subject  is  proof  that  nobody  understands  it; 
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The  flight  of  bb  fiimous  Pegasus,  accordkig  to  bis  own  show«- 
ing,  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  intelligible  to  him.  That  be 
does  not  understand  the  matter  at  all,  he  seems  determined 
to  place  beyond  dispute.  ^'The  characteristics,"  he  says, 
<'  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  poetry,  are  these, 
^-^a  wit,  the  determination  of  the  verse  by  a  certain  number 
and  fixed  order  of  feet,  ascertained  by  the  number  and 
quantity  of  the  syllables  in  each."  Will  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor deny  that  the  book  of  Job  (excepting  chaps.  1,  3, 
and  a  verse  or  two  at  the  dose)  is  poetry  ?  And  can  he 
find  here  his  '^  determination  of  the  verse  ?"  etc.  etc.  Let 
bim  look  also  ajt  the  book  of  Psalms  and  that  of  Proverbs ; 
^en  let  him  stretch  his  line  upon  the  Prophets,  and  upon 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  as  clearly  poetry 
as  is  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  are  as  easily  distinguished 
from  prose  asIlxoduslS:  1-21  is  from  what  precedes  or 
follows  it. 

But,  we  will  leave  the  question  of  our  own,  and  that  of 
the  Professor's,  knowledge  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  witnesses  that  are  not  only  indisputably  compe- 
teot»  but  disinterested  and  impartial.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
we  have  asserted  in  the  Examination,  and  repeated  here,  that 
the  passage  in  dispute  is  poetry,  while  all  that  precedes  or 
follows  is  prose ;  and  on  this  ciroumstance  have  maintiuned^ 
that  the  whole  is  an  interpolation.  But  Mr.  J.  denies  it ;  yet 
cm  p.  508,  he  says,  "  that  whicb  follows  tbe  question  in  y. 
13,  ('<  Is  not  this  written,"  etc.)  *^  is  a  little  mare  poetical 
than  that  which,  precedes  it."  There  are  degrees  then,  it 
seems,  in  poetry,  acccmiing  to  his  own  standard,  and  thattoo^ 
when  there  is  no  poetry  at  all !  But  not  to  dwell  here.  Pro- 
fessor Hengstenberg  of  Berlin,  in  support  of  the  point  now 
under  consideration,  remarks,  ^  the  book  of  Jaaher  was  un- 
doubtedly a  poetical  book;  this  is  evident  both  from  the 
poetical  character  of  the  words,  (referring  to  the  passage  in 
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the  paraUeUsm  of  members  cannot  be  mistaken.'^     He  can 
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determiflie  whether  the  passage  be  poetic  or  not,  hj  another 
and  a  yery  different  coosideradon  from  that  which  regards 
^'  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables  in  each  veise ;"  viz. 
'<  the  parallelism  of  members."  And  the  Piof.  adds  the 
testimony  of  Masius  in  support  of  the  poetic  chavacter  of  the 
passage.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  M.,  "  that  the 
words,  '  so  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  Heaven,  and 
hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day '  art  rkythimeaif 
and  are  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Jasher."  M.  Dopb  re* 
gards  the  book  of  Jasher  a  cdlection  of  poems,  ^  bxcausb 
THE  WORDS  died  hy  Jothua  are  foeiieal  exprenumi,  n0t 
v$ry  proper  for  historical  meaioirs," .  And  Dr.  Claik  (see 
com*  in  loco)  not  only  admits  the  poetic  character  of  the 
passage,  but  maintains  that  it  is  even*  ifaythmical.  Wilt  the 
Professor  make  war  with  his  theological  godfather? 

The  inconsistency,  if  not  even  folly,  of  the  Reviewer's 
position  here,  b  the  more  remarkable  when  we  call  to  mmd 
the  cireumstance  which  craated  a  necessity  for  his  "  winged 
Pegasus/' .  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  ground  taken  in 
the  Examination,  is,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a'  poem 
riiould  have  been  written  by  Jasher  or  any  body  else,  coott- 
memorative  of  the  miracle,  before  a  record  of  it  was  made, 
or  woul^  have  been  made,  by  die  sacred  historian,  had  it  ever 
ocourred.  In  answer,  the  Professor  stoutly  mamtains,  ^*  that 
it  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  nature,  but  is  also  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  ikei  poetic  ejffwon  should  be  ante- 
cedotU  to  the  prose  record;  and  that  the  winged  animal 
diould  have  outstripped  the  tardier  moveflaeots  of  the  pedes- 
trian muse."  (Rer.  p.  509.)  Here  it  will  be  observed,  the 
questk>n  of  footry  is  not  only  maintained,  but  the  writer  be- 
ooeaes  so ,  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  out  a  veision  of  the 
whole  matter  m  die  farm  of  a  poem,  ^*  before  history ,  with  a 
gmver  dignity  shall  have  had  time  to-  enact  the  imperishable 
raeoffd,"  that  he  even  makes  his  **  winged  creature  "  outstrip 
tbe  *^  pedestrian  muse.^'  A  {rfain  English  tnmshition  of  whioh 
is,  if  I  undentand  it,  <<  one  poetk^  courier  outstrips  another ;" 
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instead  of  outrunDing  a  herald  of  prose.  All  which  is  bom- 
bastic sublimity,  and  withal  very  pertioeDt  to  the  Reviewer's 
great  object,  no  doubt. 

But,  when  he  arrives  at  the  argument  in  the  Examination, 
which  is  based  on  the  very  thing  here  contended  for,  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  its  poetic  character  is  concerned, 
then  forsooth,  neither  Mr.  Hopkins,  nor  Professor  Johnson, 
with  all  our  critical  acumen,  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  (after 
it  is  translated  into  English,)  and  of  Josephus,  and  the  Rab« 
bins, — *^  knows  enough  of  Hebrew  froiodt/y  to  be  able  to 
affirm  that  this  passage  is  poetry  J* 

If  then,  kind  reader,  in  our  further  humble  endeavours  to 
follow  the  Professor,  we  shall  in  some  instances  fairly  lose 
our  way,  we  must  not  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  stripes  or 
imprisonment.  It*  is  not,  in  fact,  always  easy  to  look  after  a 
writer,  who  seems  bent  on  maintaining  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  sixth  argument 
of  the  Examination.  This,  as  the  reader  will  find,  (see  Bib. 
Rep.  p.  1 17,)  is,  ^'  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  any  such 
event,  preserved  either  by  history  or  tradition,  in  apy  part  of 
the  world — the  utter  silence  of  the  whole  human  race  in  re- 
spect to  any  such  day  smce  time  began."  This,  as  it  is  thought, 
is  impossible,  if  such  a  day  bad  ever  been.  The  Noachiaa 
Deluge,  which  destroyed  the  old  world,  is  every  where  re- 
membered in  the  new :  but  here  an  event  every  way  as  mi- 
raculous and  as  grand,  occurring  much  later  and  destroying 
nobody y  is  unknown  to  every  body  ! 

The  Reviewer  attempts  to  account  for  this,  by  supposing 
that  "  the  flood  left  some  natural  monuments  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  declare  its  existence^  while  the  stopping  of  the 
son  and  moon  and  the  consequent  prolongation  of  the  day 
would  leave  none."  Does  this  gentleman  ask  us  to  believe 
that  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  universal  knowledge  of  a 
flood  is  the  existence  of  certain  marks  or  effects  which  it 
produced  in  the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  Does  he  gravely  as- 
sert that  the  North  American  Indian^  the  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  Mexico,  to  317  Qothmg  of  stiU  more  barbarous  tribes,  have 
had  the  penetration  to  spell  out  the  history  of  the  flood,  just 
as  the  geologist  does,  from  the  traces  which  remain  in  the 
rocks,  and  hilb,  or  in  the  piles  of  water-washed  pebbles 
which  lie  heaped  upon  the  earth's  surface  ?  Is  he  ignorant, 
that  among  those  nations  and  tribes  which  had  scarcely  the 
penetration  to  know  any  thing  of  a  cause  from  seeing  only 
the  effect,  the  fact  of  a  remembrance  of  the  flood  is  proof 
of  its  existence  next  to  that  of  sacred  writ  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  as  well  leave  this  subject  here,  since, 
after  having  showed  us  how  to  account  for  the  silence  of  the 
world  in  regard  to  that  event,  without  being  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  it  never  took  place,  our  Professor  makes,  out  to  fish  up 
a  tradition  from  the  profound  depths  of  the  past,  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  all  acceptation :  and  shaking  the  scourge  at  us 
for  having  maintained,  as  we  did  in  the  Examination,  that 
earth  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  respecting  any  such  event, 
be  proceeds  to  bring  forth  the  tradition.  This  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  regard  '  a  timely  delivery :"  the  reader  shall  have 
it  at  full  length. 

"  It  was  fabled,  that  in  the  far  time  the  chariot  of  Phcebus  was 
committed  for  a  day  to  the  guidance  of  his  youthful  son.  The  fiery 
coursers  mount  the  skies  with  their  wonted  ardour.  Soon  aware  of 
the  absence  of  their  rightful  master,  and  spuming  the  authori^  of 
puerile  ambition,  they  became  more  than  ever  impatient  of  controL 
Lifted  to  BO  dizzy  a  height,  the  untried  charioteer  becomes  weak 
and  at  length  BtifT  with  fear.  The  reins  slacken  upon  the  backs  of 
the  celestial  Bteeds,  now  full  heated  by  the  arduous  labours  of  the 
morning.  At  the  touch,  they  dash  wildly  away  from  the  accua- 
tomed  track,  and  wander  at  large  over  the  wide  scope  of  heaven. 
After  coursing  through  all  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  thawing 
from  the  torpidity  of  his  eternal  winter,  the  serpent  that  surrounds 
the  pole,  frightning  the  solemn  Bodtes  with  the  lumber  of  his  huge 
iragon  to  an  undignified  attempt  to  run,  and  spreading  conslemifc- 
tion  through  all  the  upper  air,  they  at  length  come  plunging  pre- 
cljHtateiy  earthward,  and  the  moon  sees  with  astonishment  the 
horses  of  her  brother  taking  their  diurnal  course  beneath  her  own. 
Earth  now  becomes  sensible  of  the  disorder  of  heaven.  Her  clouds 
first  are  dissolved  in  vapour;  the  mountain  tops  begin  to  burn ;  the 
jnrfiMe  every  where  k  dry  and  cracked;  fhe  herbage  is  withered 
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and  parched ;  the  forests,  instead  of  a  proteotiDg  shade,  afford  ma- 
terial to  the  conflagration ;  cities  and  nations  seem  devoted  with  the 
general  ruin  ;  the  fountains  are  slaked ;  the  rivers  decrease ;  old 
ocean  is  contracted  in  his  bed  beyond  the  power  of  the  sea-god  to 
resist,  and  through  the  yawning  caverns  the  upper  light  starprisea 
the  gloomy  sovereign  of  the  shades  and  his  dusky  matf  in  the 
abodes  of  Tartarus.  The  omnipotent  Jupiter  now  from  his  lofty 
throne,  consulting  the  sum  of  things,  sends  forth  the  winged  thunder- 
bolt, and  strikes  the  haple'ss  youth  at  the  same  time  from  the  chariot 
and  from  life.'' 


"  Here  then,"  adds  the  Professor,  "  is  a  traditioQ,  in  which, 
when  we  have  made  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of 
licensed  antiquity,  for  the  factitious  ornaments  of  poetic  im- 
agining," etc.,  "  we  shall  recognize  all  the  principal  features 
which  a  tradition  of  this  miracle,  (the  stopping  of  the  sun 
and  moon,)  could  be  expected  to  contain.  Even  for  the 
Deluge,  a  retributive  judgment  of  heaven  so  stupendous  and 
awful,  even  for  this  we  challenge  the  production  of  a  tradi- 
tional testimony  more  clear  and  satisfactory." 

Verily,  here  is  something  remarkable.  In  a  tradition,  or 
something  else,  we  scarcely  know  what  to  call  it,  in  which 
the  Gery  coursers  harnessed  to  the  sun  are  represented  as 
running  away  with  it  and  dragging  it  all  over  the  universe  of 
God,  the  learned  Professor  can  discover  the  remembrance  of 
the  sun  and  moon  standing  stiU  about  a  whole  day  !  No 
marvel  that  be  should  put  in  for  '^  a  due  allowance  for  the 
exaggerations  of  a  licensed  antiquity  ;"  it  were  well,  at  the 
same  time,  to  stipulate  for  a  little  allowance  for  a  few  things 
this  side  of  antiquity. 

Well,  he  evidently  thinks  much  of  it  {  perhaps  we  do  him 
injustice  that  we  think  so  little.  He  can  get  along  by  means 
of  it  somewhat  smoothly  with  an  argument  which  piled  a 
mountain  in  his  path,  around  which  he  saw  no  way  either  for 
himself  or  any  body  else.  The  profound  ignorance  of  a 
world  with  respect  to  any  such  day  since  time  was,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  grind  an  opposite  opinion  to  powder. 

Without  controversy  there  was  an  imperious  demand  for 
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aomething  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Home  felt  this,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  introduces  the  passage  from  Herodotus.  In  the 
absence  of  a  better  he  is  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  that. 
But  our  Reviewer  would  have  us  estimate  his  as  highly  as  he 
does.  It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  that  extreme  want  should 
create  a  value  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  existed. 

The  next  argument  In  the  Examination  our  Professor 
thinks  as  little  of  as  we  do  of  his  tradition,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it.  He  has  read,  as 
he  informs  us,  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  researches  after 
wbdom  and  knowledge,  <<  that  the  preposition  '  upon^  once 
gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament, 
to  determine  whether  it  meant  before  or  after J^  This,  as  it 
would  seem,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  that  when  Joshua, 
standing  at  Makkedah,  near  the  close  of  the  day,  gave  com- 
mand that  the  sun  and  moon  should  halt  "upon  Gibeon/'  a 
city  lying  directly  east  of  him,  he  meant  only  that  the  sun 
should  stand  still  either  "  before"  or  "  after"  Gibeon.  This 
does  not  indeed,  '^  out-Strauss  Strauss  ;"  for  however  strange 
may  have  been  his  conceptions  in  the  paroxysms  of  bis  folly, 
he  never  thought  to  treat  a  serious  matter  with  such  unblush- 
ing levity  as  is  here.  However,  it  was  the  best  disposal  of 
that  matter  that  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  cause  to  be 
maintained  admitted.  The  passage  which  the  Professor 
endeavours  to  defend,  as  any  one  may  see,  represents  Joshua 
as  standing  at  Makkedah,  near  the  hour  of  sunset ;  giving 
command  that  the  sun  should  pause  upon  or  over  Gibeon, 
and  the  moon  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.  But  Gibeon  is  east 
of  Makkedah  some  18  or  20  miles  ;  and  Ajalon  southeast 
nearly  the  same  distance.  The  sun  at  the  hour  of  the  day 
required  by  the  conditions  of  the  question,  must  have  been 
northwest  from  the  locality  which  Joshua  is  occupying ;  and 
the  moon,  to  have  been  seen  at  all,  must  have  been  just  rising 
over  Gibeon.  Why  did  not  the  Reviewer,  at  this  point, 
settle  the  whole  difficulty,  as  he  did  in  his  last  struggle  with 
v.  15,  (to  which  we  shall  attend  soon,)  by  picking  a  flaw  in 
the  translation  ?     He  might  have  proved,  at  least  to  his  otm 
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roindy  if  oot  to  his  readers,  that  the  east  meant  u^est,  and  hy 
the  Jim  we  should  understand  the  moon.  We  shall  find  ere 
we  close,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  that  he  has  actually  under- 
taken about  as  much  as  this,  in  the  way  of  Biblical  criticism 
or  pfaildogical  disquisition. 

The  eighth  argument  of  the  Examination  was,  "  This  so- 
called  miracle,  (tlie  stopping  of  the  sun  and  moon,)  is  not 
once  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  not  once  cited  by  Prophets, 
Apostles,  or  any  of  the  sacred  penmen.  This  is  incredible 
on  the  supposition  that  such  an  event  actually  occurred. 
Throughout  the  entire  volume  of  Inspiration,  there  is  a  con- 
stant recurrence  to  the  recorded  events  of  Scripture— those 
which  were  the  unquestionable  displays  of  Divine  and  miracu* 
lous  power— «very  historian  referring  back  to  manifestations  of 
God's  parental  care  of  his  people,  or  to  the  retributive  chas- 
tisements of  his  enemies^  But  not  once  is  this  miracle  refer- 
red to ;  not  a  solitary  allusion  to  the  arresting  of  the  lumin- 
aries of  heaven,  that  Joshua  might  have  light  to  make  a  full 
end  of  the  enemies  of  the  King." 

The  reader  must  not  forget,  that  this  miracle,  if  it  ever  took 
place,  was  second  to  none  recorded  in  the  Bible.  A  more 
magnificent  display  of  Divine  power,  a  more  grand  and  sub- 
lime example  of  the  power  of  faiih,  is  not  on  record  any  where : 
and  yet  the  Psalmist,  in  his  enumerations  of  God's  miraculous 
works,  (see  Ps.  106-IOT,)  not  once  thought  of  the  eveoi  in 
question.  He  could  sing,  '^  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt,  Thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it,"  etc., 
(see  also  Ps.  78,  passim  et  per  totum,)  and  not  once  mention 
this  great  work  by  Joshua.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  tothe  Hebrews, 
when  recounting  the  triumphs  of  faith,  refers  to  that  of  Rahab, 
and  Gideon,  and  Sampson,  and  Jephtha ;  but  of  Joshua  arrest- 
ing the  sun  and  moon  in  the  heavens,  not  a  word  is  said !  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  of  this,  ''  it  is  incredible  ;"  it  is  alto* 
gether  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 

Tbeonly  passage  in  the  Bible  which  can  be  thought  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  event  in  question,  is  Hab.  3:  1 1 — ^"  The  sun 
and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation."     But  if  this  was 
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KiermUy  80>  how  shall  we  underataod  y.  6  of  the  same  chap- 
ter ?  <'  He  stood  and  measared  the  earth ;  he  beheld  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations  ;  and  the  eyerlaating  moiintabs 
were  scattered,  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow."  Did  any  thing 
take  place  Uteratly  as  is  represented  here  ?  Are  there  any 
records  found  of  scattered  raountaiosy  nodding  bills  ?  and 
where  shall  we  look  for  an  event  which  shall  correspond  fiN 
erally  with  the  declaration,  "  he  had  boms  coming  out  of  bis 
hands ;"  or  thb,  "  Thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea  with  thine 
horses  ?"  The  fact  is,  as  every  reader  of  plain  good  sense 
•knows,  the  whole  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  highly  Ggur- 
ative  and  poetic ;  and  that  if  we  must  understand  v.  1 1  as 
referring  to  an  event  which  occurred  according  to  the  letter, 
then  we  must  look  for  the  time  and  place  where  the  Almighty 
was  seen  walking  on  glowing  coals  of  Gre,canrying  a  bow  and 
arrows,  riding  on  horses  and  guiding  tbe  prancing  cbarioL  We 
must  use  one  and  the  same  lule  for  interpreting  v.  6  as  v,  11, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  chapter*  No  man^  in  tbe  exercise  of 
bis  reason,  will  stretch  tbe  line  of  a  literal  interpretation  on  v. 
11,  then  lay  it  aside  and  take  that  which  be  would  apply  to 
metaphor,  hyperbole,  or  some  other  Ggure  of  speech :  he  must 
measure  all  by  one  rule.  Verse  11  is  found,  as  tbe  reader  will 
see  by  recurring  to  ^'  the  song"  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
book  of  Jasber,  letter  for  letter  as  it  stands  in  Habakkuk.  Tbe 
supposition,  then,  which  we  regard  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
is  that  Hah.  3 : 1 1  is  not  a  reference  to  Josbua  10:1 2-1 5,  but  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  passage  which  bas  been  taken  up  and  ampli- 
fied and  magnetized  by  tbe  author  of  tbe  book  of  Jasber,  just  as 
we  find  there.  It  is  admitted  in  the  Examination,  that  a  single 
case  of  clear  and  indisputable  reference  in  the  Bible,  to  any 
such  event,  would  settle  the  question  for  ever;  then  it  is  fairly 
shown  that  Hah.  3:11  is  no^  a  reference,  but  is  tbe  original 
of  tbe  passage  in  dispute.  The  Reviewer,  at  this  point  of 
tbe  dbcussion,  evidently  betrays  tbe  feeling,  that  ^'  dissection" 
seems  likely  to  happen  to  hit  cause  instead  of  mine.  His 
irony,  combined  with  one  or  two  awkward  attempts  at  wit, 
and  these  set  in  a  frame^work  of  misrepresentation,  help  him 
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over  a  difficulty  of  which  he  evidently  knows  not  bow  else  to 
dispose.  It  is  far  easier,  he  finds,  to  turn  the  arguments  of 
bis  ^'  modefn  Daniel'*  into  ridicule,  and  blow  the  snuff  of 
suspicion  into  the  eyes  of  his  reader,  than  to  answer  these 
arguments  ftiHy  and  manlike. 

Let  us  look  at  a  single  instance  of  misrepresentation.  He 
endeavours  to  inspire  the  posthumous  remains  of  his  cause 
with  something  of  life  and  interest,  by  representing  the  writer 
to  have  said,  that  ^^  not  a  single  expression  in  Hab.  3  can  be  for 
a  moment  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  an  act  that 
ever  transpired.**  By  omitting  the  word  *^  ItVerafly"  in  this 
sentence,  he  has  put  into  the  writer's  nooutb  what  the  writer 
never  said,  as  any  one  will  s^e  by  turning  to  the  passage  in 
question,  where  he  will  find  h  repeatedly  explained,  by  being 
varied  several  ways  in  order  to  prevent  being  misunderstood. 

We  do  not  know  who  are  the  readers  of  the  Methodist 
Quarteriy  Review ;  and  consequently  cannot  tell  who  may 
have  read  the  statement  just  quoted.  We  suppose  they  are 
men  in  search  of  truth.  If  so,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  their 
prospects  for  finding  it  in  the  writings  or  essays  of  our  Reviewer, 
are  not  the  brightest,  if  we  must  judge  from  the  specimen  of 
his  veracity  now  before  us.  Any  man  who  will  take  the. 
trouble  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  who  will  read  carefully  the 
remarics  on  this  subject  found  in  the  January  No.  of  Biblical 
Repository,  1845,  pp.  193-127,  will  certainly  see  that  we 
have  said  no  such  thing.  The  death  of  utter  annihilation 
had  already  settled  under  the  nails  of  his  gasping  cause,  and 
neither  stimulants  nor  galvanism  could  save  it  from  the  grave, 
but  misrepresentation  would  prolong  its  existence  a  day  or 
two  ;  and  accordingly  we  haVe  it. 

We  do  most  firmly  believe  and  have  ever  maintained, 
that  all  the  statements  of  this  chapter,  like  every  thing  else, 
which  is  truly  the  word  of  God,  are  truej  having  fact  for 
their  basis,  but  poetry  for  their  dress.  They  all  refer  to,  and, 
in  the  high  coloured  language  of  oriental  poetry,  describe 
events  which  actually  took  place :  But  what  were  the  events  ? 
This  is  the  question.     To  what  does  the  sacred  penman  refer, 
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when  he  represeots  the  Almighty  as  walkiog  upon  glow* 
ing  coals  of  fire  ?  He  did  something  which  the  Prophet  re- 
ferred to ;  but  what  was  that  something  ?  In  like  manner, 
something  grand,  magnificent  and  probably  miraculous,  is 
referred  to  in  v.  II.  <^ The  sun  and  moon  stood  still,"  etc., 
but  what  was  it  ?  The  Reviewer  may  say  it  was  one  thing ; 
the  author  of  the  Examination  may  think  it  was  something 
else :  both  admit  and  both  maintain  that  it  was  $omeihing. 
The  one  contends  that  it  was  lUerally  so  ;  the  other  that  if 
you  say  this  of  verse  11,  you  nnist  say  it  of  the  whole  poem ; 
the  nodding  hills,  the  trembling  mountains,  the  Lord  with 
bow  and  arrows,  etc.,  etc.  But  this  would  be  most  absurd. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  a  solitary  reference,  not  an  allusion 
in  all  the  Scripture  to  any  such  event  as  that  which  the  pas- 
sage firom  Jasher  describes  ;  wherefore  we  conclude,  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  that  no  such  event  occurred. 

But  the  Professor,  having  vanquished  bis  antagonist,  as 
he  thinks,  and  given  a  very  satisfactory  account,  at  least  to 
himself,  of  all  the  arguments  with  which  the  passage  in 
Joshua  had  been  assailed,  excepting  lico,  concludes  that 
even  these  do  not  amount  to  muchi^  After  which,  and  just 
as  he  is  retiring  from  the  field  so  manfully  defended,  he  brings 
forward  the  long  promised '' coKt/ec^ure."  It  is,  that  v.  15 
should  read,  **  And  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him 
unto  the  camp  at  Makkedak/^  instead  of  Giiga).  The  He- 
brew letters  in  '^  Hagilgallah ''  he  thinks  are  so  nearly  like 
those  which  are  combined  to  form  the  name  ''  Makkedab," 
that  some  early,  careless  transcriber  mistook  the  one  for  the 
other.  ''  Alas,  master :  for  it  was  borrowed  1 "  The  reader 
will  find  rt  duly  drawn  out  in  Dr.  Clark's  commentary  upon 
the  passage  ;  and  what  will  be  particularly  interesting,  too, 
will  be  the  discovery,  that  the  tradition  which  the  Reviewer 
thinks  so  much  of  was  referred  to  by  the  Dr.  He  thought 
so  little  of  both,  however,  he  did  but  name  them.  It  seems 
to  us  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he  who  was  so  fearfully  alive 
to  every  thing  like  speculation  or  theory,  as  to  be  able  to  soDiell 
the  '^  abstractional  intellectualities  of  Kant "  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Examiaation,  and  detect,  as  by  a  kind  of  theological  iostincty 
**  Rationalism,  skepticism/'  (and  what  not?)  in  every  thing  of 
the  kind,  Ae  it  is  who  can  furnish  us  with  such  a  "  suggestk>n  " 
as  we  have  alK>ve !  "  Hagilgallah/'  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
'*  is  formed  of  letters  so  nearly  resembling  those  which  are 
combined  in  Makkedah,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  the  one  for 
the  other !''  And  the  man  who  says  this  professes  to  under- 
stand Hebrew !  He  professes,  also,  a  most  profound  regard  for 
the  sacred  record  ;  is  alive  to  every  thing  which  shall  combine 
for  its  defence,  and  opposed  to  that  which  may  serve  to  shake 
our  conGdence  in  it !  Verily,  the  Bible  in  passing  from  the 
bands  even  of  a  Strauss,  to  those  which  can  deal  thus  freely 
in  "  suggestions,"  made  up  of  proposed  alterations,  is  sent  in 
effect  from  Herod  to  Pilate. 

We  deem  it  proper  here  to  say,  that  we  have  been  pained 
and  disgusted  with  the  bombast  which  every  where  appear  in 
the  Review.  Could  we  have  persuaded  ourselves,  that  the 
merits  of  the  question  would  have  been  clearly  seen  by  every 
reader,  and  that  the  cause  of  truth  would  not  in  any  measure 
have  suffered  from  our  silence,  we  should  not  have  replied. 
If  we  have  taken  ground  which  can  be  maintained,  it  is  tm* 
portarU  ground :  if  otherwise,  the  only  favour  we  ask,  is,  that 
our  position  be  overthrown  bif  argument.  We  count  him  a 
friend  and  an  honourable  man,  who,  with  his  literary,  theold* 
gical,  or  philological  claymore,  shall  cleave  our  theory  and 
its  arguments  from  head  to  heel.  But  let  no  one  who  wishes 
to  be  respected,  as  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman,  attempt  to  settle 
a  grave  point  like  that  we  have  now  disposed  of,  by  the  potent 
energies  of  a  '^  winged  Pegasus  !" 

The  Reviewer,  then,  is  welcome  to  the  unenvied  reputa* 
tion  which  he  may  derive  from  the  flippant  assurances  with 
which  he  has  closed  his  labours,  viz.,  that  Ae  has  not  '^  spent 
ten  years  of  study  "  on  the  subject  under,  debate  ;  assurances 
gathered,  we  admit,  by  implication,  but  wholly  unnecessary. 
No  one  who  shall  read  hb  article,  will  need  to  be  informed  of 
it.  He  appears  already  to  have  reached  that  round  in  the 
ladder  of  self-exaltation,  which  leads  him  to  infpr  the  success 
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of  an  enterprise  from  the  single  fact,  that  he  had  andertaken 
it :  a  calamity  from  which  we  most  sincerely  ask  ever  to  be 
delivered. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 
By  £•▼.  J.  Jat  Uaua,  Caaaao  Four  Com«n,  N«w-Twk. 

ONLTa  few  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  attention  of  the 
public  became  directed  to  the  subject  of  Geology.     It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  very  many  now  regard  it  with  com- 
parative indifference.     It  is  only  a  short  time  since  lectures 
began  to  be  heiard  on  this  subject,  even  in  our  literary  insti- 
tutions.   We  can  well  remember  when  a  young  man  could 
be  graduated  at  one  of  our  colleges,  without  knowing  one 
it)ck  from  another.     This  ignorance  was  deemed  no  disgrace ; 
for  the  science  had  not  become  known.     Of  late,  however, 
both  in  this  country  and  the  old  world,  great  advances  have 
been  made,  advances  which  have  given  Geology  a  place 
among  the  sciences ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  a  knowledge  of  this  science  shall  be  deemed  as  essential 
to  a  finished  education  as  that  of  Astronomy.     We  are  happy 
to  believe  that  the  interest  in  this  subject  is  increasing.     A 
few  years  since,  men  could  not  see  any  practical  benefit  which 
could  accrue  from  investigating  the  rocks ;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  it  could  be  turned  to  account,  they  were  ready  to 
encourage  those  interested  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study. 
When  it  was  found  that  Geologists  could  state  with  great 
definiteness,  the  mineral  resources  of  any  portion  of  the 
country,  and  that  these  resources  had  a  bearing  on  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Legislatures  were  led  to  encour- 
age Geological  surveys.     If  these  surveys  shall  prevent  the 
ignorant  fit>m  quarrying  glazed  argillite  for  anthracite  coal 
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tod  sulphuret  of  iroD  for  gold,  they  will  not  ba?e  been  made 
hi  vain.  Bat  they  will  do  much  more  than  this*  They  will 
show  the  respective  States  their  own  resources,  and  teach 
them  what  agricultural  products  they  can  most  advantageously 
raise,  and  what  it  will  be  better  economy  to  purchase. 

While  the  public  have  become  in  some  measure  interested 
in  the  relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
bearings  of  this  important  subject  on  .Religion.  One  reason 
ibr  this  is,  that  some  Geological  facts  have  been  supposed  to 
impugn  revelation,  and  hence  Geologists  have  been  regarded 
as  semi-infidel ;  and  this  has  prevented  some  from  interesting 
themselves  in  the  subject.  Whence  originated  the  opinion 
that  Geologists  desire  to  impugn  the  Scriptures,  we  know  not, 
for  it  certainly  cannot  be  found  in  the  works  of  leading  au- 
thors. That  they  are  infidel  in  sentiment  is  an  tn/srence 
drawn  by  theological  writers,  from  the  fact  that  Geologists,  on 
data  which  they  deem  sufficient,  consider  the  world  more  than 
six  thousand  years  old. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  original  work  has  appeared  in 
this  country,  devoted  exclusively  to  thb  branch  of  the  subject. 
In  England  Dr*  John  Pye  Smith  has  publisbed  a  work  on 
^<  The  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts 
of  Geological  Science,"  which  has  been  reprinted  in  this 
country.  He  states  some  of  the  prominent  facts  of  Geology, 
and  shows  that  between  these  facts  and  the  Bible  there  is  an 
collision.  Dr.  Buckland  has  also  published  his  *^  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology ^'^ 
This,  also,  has  been  reprinted  here.  These  works  need  no 
commendation  of  ours.  We  feel,  however,  the  want  of  a 
work  which  shall  combine  the  excellences  of  both  these 
valuable  treatises,  and  tmst  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  shall  be  attempted  by  some  able  hand.  In  the  mean  time 
we  propose  to  state  a  few  Geological  &cts  and  suggest  a  few 
hints  respecting  their  relation  to  Natural  and  Revealed  The- 
ology.* 

*  We  would  suggest  to  the  reader  to  study  the  works  aboTe  mentioned 
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The  iovestigations  of  Geologists  btve  shown,  that  below 
the  sand  and  gravel,  which  in  some  places  cover  the  surface, 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  rocksy  both  stratified  and 
unstratifiedy  varying  in  thickness  and  in  their  component  parts. 
They  have  found  that  the  unstratified  rocks  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  stratified,  the  greater  share  of  the  strata  are 
composed  of  the  comminuted  fragments  of  other  rocks,  re- 
duced to  their  present  form  by  chemical  or  mechanical  agen- 
cy, or  by  both  together.  It  is.  true  that  aU  the  various  strata 
are  not  perhaps  found  in  any  one  locality,  but  they  maintain 
the  same  relative  position  the  world  over.  No  Geologist 
would  think  of  looking  for  the  carboniferous  strata  above  the 
saliferous  rocks,  because  he  knows  that  the  great  salt  formation 
dips  under  the  coal. 

These  strata,  deposited  originally  in  a  position  nearly  hori- 
zontal, have  by  some  powerful  force  been  more  or  less  up- 
heaved, and  thus  form  every  variety  of  scenery,  from  the 
beautiful  to  the  sublime,  the  sight  of  which  is  adapted  to  give 
us  exalted  views  of  God. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  unstratified  rocks  are  of 
igneous  origin,  and  that  they  have  been  protruded  from  be* 
neath.  From  the  characteristics  of  primitive  rocks ;  irom 
thermal  springs ;  from  volcanoes,  and  from  the  known  increase 
of  temperature  as  we  proceed  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
Geologists  have  very  generally  (we  believe  now  universally) 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  there  is  beneath  our  feet  a  molten 
sea  ;  that  earthquakes  are  but  the  trembling  of  the  shores  lashed 
by  the  fury  of  its  waves;  and  that  volcanoes  are  but  the  vent- 
holes  by  which  the  spray  of  this  sea  escapes,  and  serve  as 
safety-valves  to  prevent  the  crust  from  being  riven  asunder. 

The  regularity  of  the  strata  at  a  distance  from  disturbing 
forces  renders  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  they  were  deposited 
- '  ■  -  - 

in  eoDoection  with  LyeU's  Principles  of  Geology,  and  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Ele- 
ments of  Geology.  The  latter  work  has  an  ezcelleiit  chapter  on  the  relations 
of  Geology  to  Religion.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  author  has  h^stowed 
moeh  thought  on  this  branch  of  the  sabject,  and  no  one  can  pemae  this  portion 
of  his  treatise  without  feeling  his  difficulties  alleviated,  if  not  removed. 


[.. 
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in  the  bottoms  oF  oceans,  seas  and  fresb  water  lakes,  whose 
waters,  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  were  in  a  quiescent 
state.  The  quiescence  of  the  waters  is  considered  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  numerous  fossils  have  been  found  lying  in  a 
natural  position,  as  though  they  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  an 
undisturbed  expanse  of  water.  These  fossils  constitute  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  branches  of  study  which 
the  science  aflbrds.  Nature  has  preserved  for  us  in  her  grand 
Herbarium,  specimens  of  ancient  plants,  and  has  made  the 
earth's  strata  a  vast  anatomical  museum>  where  she  has  de- 
posited the  petrified  skeletons  of  animals  that  once  inhabited 
what  has  now  become  the  dwelling-place  of  raan.  Some  of 
these  animals  are  of  species  not  now  known,  though  nfx»t 
bear  some  analogy  to  existing  races.  They  have  ceased  to 
live,  but  their  sepulchres  are  with  us  unto  this  day.  These 
fossils  are  of  all  sizes,  from  animals  larger  than  any  known, 
to  the  Infusiora,  thousands  of  which  were  buried  in  a  grave 
one^tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  immense  size  of  some 
of  these  fossils,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The  organic 
remains  of  quadmpeds,  larger  by  far  than  any  now  known, 
have  been  frequently  discovered.  In  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  discovered  the 
(bssil  foot-marks  of  birds  which  must  have  been  of  great  size, 
as  their  tracks  are  about  a  foot  in  length  and  several  feet  apart. 

A  vast  amount  of  mineral  coal  has  been  discovered,  which 
consists  of  vegetable  matter  carbonized  and  mineralized. 
This  enables  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  amount  of 
ancient  vegetation,  and  also,  of  the  amount  of  heat  to  which 
some  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  subjected. 

The  strata  of  rocks  are  found  to  be  of  great  thickness  ;  and 
as  tbey  are  mostly  sedimentary,  and  must  have  been  deposited 
slowly,  the  inference  b  that  the  time  consumed  in  their  de- 
position was  immense :  add  to  this  tbe  fact,  that  of  the  more 
than  five  thousand'species  of  organic  remains  described  below 
the  tertiary  period,  scarcely  any  of  this  number  have  been 
identified  with  those  now  living,  and  we  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  a  vast  period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  "  foundations 
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of  the  earth  were  laid/'  and  that  varicMis  changes  have  taken 
place,  powerful  in  their  eflbcts. 

Geologists  have  discovered  in  rocks  of  various  altitudes, 
grooves  which  were,  doubtless,  worn  by  contact  with  some  hard 
substance.  The  tops  of  the  highest  roouotains  bear  evident 
marks  of  abrasion  by  water.  They  can  trace  lines  of  Bould- 
ers over  vast  territories  ;  and  from  these  facts  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  formerly  powerful  diluvial  currents  have 
swept  over  the  globe. 

The  above  constitute  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  facts 
of  Geology.  Even  a  complete  summary  of  them  would  of  itself 
form  a  volume.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  deny  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  Geologists  have  arrived,  because  they  are  new ; 
but  we  think  that  the  general  harmony  of  those  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  data  from  which  these  conclusions  are  drawD^ 
ought  to  lead  the  reader,  who  is  uninformed  on  the  subject,  to 
rest  satisSed  with  these  conclusions,  at  least  till  be  shall  have 
discovered  evidence  of  their  falsity.  There  is,  at  first,  some- 
thing startling  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
earth  as  six  thousand  years  old,  to  be  informed  that,  in  all 
probability,  this  period  does  not  comprise  a  tithe  of  the  years 
that  have  passed  away  since  "  the  comer-stone  thereof  was 
laid  and  the  morning  stars  sang  together." 

Let  us  look  at  the  relations  of  these  and  kindred  facts  to 
religion.  We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  this  science,  which 
is  as  yet  in  its  cradle,  possesses  elements  which  shall  consti- 
tute it  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  as  an 
illustrator  and  defender  of  truth.  We  are  not  among  the 
number  of  those  who  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, on  account  of  the  investigations  of  science ;  because  the 
fiicts  of  science,  correctly  understood,  all  tend  to  show  more 
conclusively,  that  Jehovah  is  the  true  God,  and  the  Bible  his 
revelation  to  man.* 

t 

*  Says  Dr.  Chalmers:  **  It  is  mimanly  to  bliok  the  approach  of  Hght,  from 
whatever  quarter  of  obsenration  it  may  fall  upon  as ;  and  those  are  not  the 
best  friends  of  Christianity,  who  feel  either  dislike  or  alarm,  when  the  torch  of 
■eiBnoe  or  of  history  is  held  op  to  the  Bible.  For  oaiKl  ves,  wv  ars  not  afraid,  when 
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Let  us  look  at  ibo  relatioas  of  Geology  to  Nati«al 
Rblioion. 

The  discoveries  of  Geologists  prove  ihat  thcrt  U  a  Goo. 
Blot  out  of  esistenoe,  if  you  please,  all  the  plants  and  anifoals 
now  living.    Place  the  earth  in  imaginatioo  as  it  was  when  the 
historic  period  commenced.     Let  an  inhabitant  of  another 
world  alight  upon  thb  planet  and  commence  his  investigations^ 
He  takes  his  position  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  on  its  banks 
be  perceives  layers  of  rocks^  each  dicing  in  composition  and 
structure.    Or  he  starts  from  a  mountain  and  finds  as  he 
descends,  that  rocks  differing  from  those  on  the  summit,  vari« 
ously  inclined  to  the  horizon,  crop  out  at  the  surface.     He 
visits  another  portion  of  the  globe,  and  finds  similar  rocks  oc- 
cupying the  same  relative  position. — Will  he  not  be  apt  to 
inquire, ''  Why  this  regularity — this  system  ?"  He  finds  here  an 
evidence  of  design,  and  hence  concludes  that  there  must  be  a 
designer.   Suppose  he  make  an  analysis  of  these  rocks,  and  ob- 
serves the  crystals  of  simple  minerals.     He  inquires, ''  Is  it 
mere  chance  that  Galena  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  a  cube  ? 
Why  should  one  mineral  be  an  octobedron,  another  a  dode- 
cahedron, and  another  an  icosahedron  ?     Why  should  miner- 
als differing  in  their  constituent  parts,  have  essentially  the 
same  form  ?  e.  g.  Why  should  the  primary  forms  of  quarts 
and  calcareous  spar  be  a  rhombohedron  ?'' 

Suppose  this  observer  is  as  wise  and  as  subtle  as  some 
modern  philosophers,  and  he  will  say  that  these  various  modi^ 
ficatk>ns  of  matter  are  but  the  *^  laws  of  nature."  True,  but 
where  there  is  a  lawy  there  mtut  of  necetiity  be  a  lauhgioer. 
Is  nature  her  own  law-giver  ?  Has  matter,  which  is  naturally 
inert  and  passive  and  unintelligent,  made  her  own  laws  ?  We 
say  that  water  will  flow  down  an  inclined  plane  because  of  the 


Ae  eye  of  an  intrepid,  if  ii  be- only  of  a  eoend  ptiiloeepliyi  eorafinisM,  however 
jeeJiMMly  I  all  its  poges.  We  liaTe  no  diead  of  any  apprehended  eoofltot  between 
the  doctrines  of  Seriptore  and  the  diacoveriee  of  science,  pemaded  as  we  aie, 
that  whatever  story  the  Geologist  of  oar  doy  shall  find  to  be  engravra  on  the 
,  Toliune  of  natme,  it  will  only  the  more  iociedit  that  story  which  is  graven  on 
the  volame  of  Revelation.''    Vid.  Chalmer'^  Works,  Vol.  1.  pp.  a^7»  dtfi      < 
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''  law  of  gravitation ;"  but  how  happens  it  that  gravitatJOD 
does  net  tend  to  force  all  bodies yrom  rather  than  toward  the 
centre  of  the  Earth  ?  We  answer^  because  Nature's  great 
Law-giver  otherwise  ordained.  He  ordained  the  different 
shapes  of  the  various  crystals  and  made  such  accurate  dis- 
criminations, that  (hough  two  minerals  may  possess  the  same 
general  shape,  the  Goniometer  shows  a  difference  in  the  angles 
by  which  the  Sgures  are  bounded.  Who  is  this  great  Liaw- 
giver  but  God,  who  has  fashioned  every  thing  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will  ?  A  supervention  of  the  laws  of  nature 
only  places  him  a  little  further  from  his  works  ;  it  does  not 
destroy  the  necessity  for  His  constant  agency. 

Let  th'is  observer  pass  from  the  primitive  to  the  secondary 
rocks,  and  go  up  through  all  the  strata  to  the  topmost  rock  of 
the  tertiary  period,  and  he  will  find  a  vast  abundance  of  or 
ganic  remains,  both  of  animals  and  plants.     In  some  strata 
he  finds  fossils   not  found    in    others.       He   finds   Tribo- 
lites  thd  most  common  in  the  Silurian   period,  and  a  few  of 
them  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  but  can  discover  no  traces  of 
them  above  the  coal-formation.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
orthoceratite.     Now,  he  will  ask,  "  Why  are  not  the  same 
fossils  found  in  all  the  strata  ?    Why  are  any  organic  remains 
found  ?"    Will  he  call  to  his  aid  the  "  Laws  of  Nature,"  and 
say  that,  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  one  portion  of  tLe 
rock  became  something  which  resembles  a  Tribolite  and  an- 
other became  an  orthoceratite?  Nay,  start  not^  for  since  1840 
we  have  heard  a  grave  theologian  (no  great  geologist,  how- 
ever) assert  that  the  rocks  were  created  just  as  they  are,  fos- 
sils and  all.     What  would  be  the  conclusion  at  which  the  ob- 
server would  arrive  ?     He  must  admit  that  they  are  the  or- 
ganic remains  of  ancient  animals,  or,  he  must  take  the  ground 
that  ihey  were  formed  just  as  they  are.     In  either  case  there 
are  evident  marks  of  design,  and  this  demands  a  designer.     If 
he  will  admit  that  the  more  probable  solution  of  the  phenom- 
enon is,  that  these  organisms  were  once  endowed  with  life,  he 
comes  to  another  question,  *'  -Whence  came  this  life  ?     Does 
matter  possess  the  power  of  giving  life  ?  If  so,  why  does  not 


nil  matur  poss«s$  Tiifiliiy  ?"  When  arxiyed  at  this  period, 
.be  can  ix>  looger  ^estioo  the  existence  of  an  Intelligenl 
Being  who  pa89essfis  the  power  of  bestowing  or  witbbolding 
.life;* 

We  cannot  but  aidraire  the  iact  tbiit  between  the  leaves  of 
Hb  great  book  of  revelation  of  Himself  in  Hb  works,  Gofd 
has  impressed  the  resAaios  of  Ancient  animals  and  plants  lor 
our  inspection.  They  show  marks  of  design  and  of  chaiyg^, 
.tbiis  iadicatingtthat  Qiatter  is  not  self-existent  nor  eternal ; 
and  that,  before  man  was  created,  there  was  an  Intelligent 
.God.  ,Haw  long  a  period  these  changes  have  occupied,  we  can- 
not estimate,  but  this  we  know,  that*  the  principal  part  pf 
.them  must  have  taken  place  before  the  historic  period ;  be- 
cause among  these  organic  remains  there  have  never  bef» 
discovered  the  bones  of  men  in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate 
ibat  his  creation  was  not  among,  coroparativelj  speaking,  tbe 
imost  recent  events.  The  existence  of  the  earth  before  the 
Adamic  creation,  relieves  to  some  extent  the  difficulty  felttgr 
aome  minds,  wbK^h  ask,  ^<  If  God  is  Eternal,  and  the  worid 
only  six  tbomsand  years  old,  w^y  did  he  not  create  it  before  ?" 
He  has  in  Geology  given  us  a  revelation  of  what  be  was  doling 
with  regard  to  the  earth,  previous  to  the  hbtoric  period.  He 
.  bas  constituted  the  earth  her  own  chronometer,  measuring 
time  by  epochs,  aad.has  recorded  on  her  face  the  transactiops 
of<each  period,  so  that  we  can  now  learn  what  was  done  in  ^aa h 
pariod,  by  an  examination  of  the  organic  remains,,  and  Qf a 
thus  determine  l,be  relative  age  of  the  ropks  wi^icb  coni;9p 
tham. 

The  absence  of  all  fossils  in  some  rocks^  shows  that  ihefe 

,was  a  period  when  no  animals  existed ;  and  their  existence.in 

the  later  strata  demands  an  Intelligent  God,,  yes,  a  being. of 

.  Infinite  Perfections.     In  the  older  rocks  we  find  some  fosai|s 

•  Dr.  Chalmers  Bfnya,  "If  fgesil  rtfrnaios  are  not  to  be  looked   ai^ 

as  the  Testiges  of  living  creatures,  it  would  follow  that  what  we  have  been  in 

the  habit    of  considering  as  forms  of  nice  and  exoellent  adaptation,  mby 

.  havQ.  hcffQ  RXffdnQpd  without  aa  object,  and  so  after  aU  be  perlecilj  meanii^ 

hm.    Vid.  Chal  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 

THIBD  8BBU8,  VOL.  U.   NO.  H.  SO 
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of  a  more  intricate  organism,  than  In  rocks  of  a  later  period, 
thus  overthrowing  the  theory  of  some  that  nature  began  with 
simple  organizations  and  proceeded  to  those  which  were  more 
complicated.  Dr.  Buckland  states,  that  fossil  Sauroid  Fishes 
are  found  to  be  less  simple  in  their  organization  than  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  bony  fishes. 

Palaeontology  shows  that  there  "  have  been  on  the  globe, 
several  neaily  entire  extinctions  and  renewals  of  organic  life, 
each  of  which  demands  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  Infinite 
Perfections/'*  In  proof  of  such  extinctions  of  life  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  some  strata  have  become  the  sepulchres 
of  animals  not  found  in  other  strata.  Life  is  a  mysterious 
principle,  and  its  existence  is  manifested  by  some  organism 
more  or  less  perfect,  by  which  the  principle  is  sustained  ;  and 
when  we  find  the  organism,  we  infer,  not  that  there  never 
was  life,  but  that  the  life  that  was,  has  become  extinct.  The 
impartation  and  withdrawal  of  life  demands  the  existence  of 
a  Being  who  has  power  to  kill  and  to  make  alive. 

2.  Geology  makes  a  revelation  of  Ood^s  AUrilnUet. 
His  Power  is  manifested.  Who  can  survey  the  extensive 
rancres  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  several  miles  in 
height,  and  not  perceive  the  exhibition  of  immense  power  ? 
When  he  finds  the  tops  of  high  mountains  covered  with 
rocks,  containing  organic  remains  which  bear  every  mark  of 
having  been  deposited  in  the  places  where  they  now  are,  while 
the  waters  were  calm,  and  that  they  have  been  upheaved 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  their  present  altitude,  he  must 
confess  that,  compared  with  this,  all  exhibitions  of  human 
power  are  less  than  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  The  tor- 
tuosities in  some  rocks  show,  that  they  were  elevated  in  a 
plastic  state ;  while  the  existence  of  <'  faults ''  would  indicate 
that  other  strata  became  consolidated  before  they  were  remov- 
ed from  their  original  position.  He  cannot  contemplate  the 
doctrine  of  injected  rocks,  without  perceiving  evidences  of  Di- 
«un  power. 

*  Dr.  Hitchcock'a  JnaDgural  Addrm,  p.  33. 
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Wbo  that  has  ever  stood  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  seen  its 
vast  stream  continually  flowing  and  roaring  and  making  even 
the  earth  to  tremble,  could  resist  the  impression  (hat  God  was 
great  ?  Here  is  a  display  of  Divine  power  well  adapted  to 
make  man  feel  his  insignificance.  But,  if  we  look  at  it  geo- 
logically, our  impressions  of  Divine  power  will  become  yet 
more  vivid.  To  form  these  falls,  is  was  necessary  that  around 
certain  points  the  land  should  rise,  and  thus  form  those  im- 
mense basins  which  should  collect  the  waters  of  the  surround 
ing  regions  into  vast  Lakes :  there  must  be  a  subsidence,  or  a 
less  elevation  of  what  now  constitutes  Ontario,  and  then  the 
waters  obeying  the  laws  of  gravity,  rush  on  to  their  destina* 
tion. 

Let  one  visit  the  Adirondack  Pass,  in  Easei,  Co.,  N.  T., 
and  behold  its  naked  precipice  of  rock  of  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  his  mind  staggers  while  endeavouring  to  compute 
the  power  here  exerted.  Says  Dr.  Emmons,  ^*  We  look  upon 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  with  awe  and  with  a  ieeling  of  insignifi- 
cance, but  much  more  are  we  impressed  with  the  great  and 
the  sublime  in  view  of  the  naked  rock  of  the  Adirondack 
Pass."* 

The  volcano  gives  another  example  of  God's  physical 
power.  For  ages  it  has  been  belching  forth  smoke,  ashes 
and  lava.  Thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  b 
the  top  of  the  crater,  and,  as  the  ocean  has  an  average  depth 
of  from  two  to  three  miles,  the  sea  of  fire  with  which  this  vol- 
cano communicates,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  liquid  rocks, 
must  be  as. far  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  the  crater  is 
above.  From  this  molten  sea,  up  through  this  vast  distance^ 
are  elevated  ashes  and  stones  and  lava  of  sufficient  amount 
to  cover  vast  extents  of  territory.  We  have  here  a  proof  of 
the  Psalmist's  remark  that  **  God  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they 
smoke."f 

Boulders  fum'ish  another  illustration  of  God's  power.  With 


*  Vid.  Emmons,  Ocol.  Rep.  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  dl7, 218. 
t  Vid.Pt.  104:  S9. 
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tegard  to  tbe  nature  of  the  agency  employed  in  transporting 
socfa  immense  masses  of  rocks  over  plains,  hSk,  Talieys  and 
mountains,  Geologists  are  not  all  agreed;  but  all  admit  that 
tbe  power  exerted  was  immenaleiy  vast.  Seine  bbulders  are 
evidently  water-wOrn,  while  on  others  the  angles  remain  al- 
most as  fresh  as  when  by  some  unkix>wn  cause  they  were 
^vered  from  tbe  parent  rock  and  commenced  their  pilgrHiH 
age  of  thousands  of  miles. 

The  researches  of  Geologists  have  displayed  tbe  fVisdem 
of  God.  There  has  been,  in  every  age  -of  the  worid,  an 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  accomplishme&t  of  an  appropriate 
end.  One  end  which  appears  to  have  been  before  the  Divine 
mind,  was  to  fit  this  globe  for  tbe  residence  of  man,  and 
hence  in  looking  back  over  the  successive  obanges  which 
have  taken  place,  we  find  that  at  the  cldee  of  eacb  period  an 
approximation  to  this  was  made,  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  any  anterior  cbange.  In  each  age  which  preceded  man's 
creation,  there  was  an  adaptation  of  the  state  t»f  tbe  globe  to 
-'the  animals  which  inhabited  it,  and  there  was  an- adaptation 
iof  the  organism  of  animals  to  their  condition  and  mode  of 
obtaining  sustenance.  Comparative  Anatomy  points  but  from 
'  tbe  organic  remains  of  ancient  animals  their  peculiar  babits. 
The  Saurian  Period  abounded  in  animals  of  immense  siae 
and  the  earth  was  at  that  thne  adapted  to  their  support. 

Another  end  in  view  was  to  promote  tbe  Dmne  6 lory f 
lay  making  these  exhibitions  of  Divine  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
parent to  his  intelligent  creatures ;  and  this  he  has  done  by 
preserving  these  ancient  records  of  hb  acts,  and  thus  bringing 
them  within  their  reach.  Man  lives  on  earth  too  short  a*  pe- 
riod to  pass  through  such  changes  as  the  earth  has  tindei^one ; 
but  by  surveying  the  ancient  works  of  God,  he  has  a  view  of 
wisdom  displayed  ages  upon  ages  sfaice.  If  he  can  Ifind  to- 
kens of  wisdom  upon  the  earth  at  the  present  time,  he  can 
'find  the  same  tbkens  in  the  past;  and  thus  tbe  past  and 
present  become  linked  together,  forming  a  chain  of  consequents 
and  antecedents,  which,  if  followed  up,  will  lead  his  mind 
to  tbe  contemplation  of  an  All-wise^and  Almighty  God. 


1846,]  G«9kgu  4R<ii  ndigm^  Wl 

OodV  Ooodnws  18  apparent  m  the  wodui  of  His  bandi. 
Wlu)e  all  bis  attributea  9je  wortby.  of  admiration^  bis  moral 
flttrib^tes  more  readily  secure  oar  praise.  Were  He  infinite  in 
ppiver  and  wisdom,  and  at  ibe  same  time  not  benevolent,  He 
would  bare  infinite  ability  to  injure  us,  vbile  there  would  b^ 
nothing  to  prevent  tlie  exercise  of  this  ppwer<  By  our  coiji* 
fliitution  we  ave  led  to  consider  that  it  is  the  moral  charact^ 
of  a^y  being  in  which  consists  bis  chief  expeUence.  Thus 
we  ju4ge  of  we  another  ;  and  thus  we  judge  of  God.  We 
ijMgbt  be  startled  by  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  and  afiected 
^itb  admiration  at  the  manifestations  of  wbdpm ;  yet,  unless 
ve  fc^  confidence  to  believe  that  tins  wisdom  and  power 
w/^ro  associated  with  a  corresponding  share  of  benevolent 
oMr  hearts  would  not  throb  with  gratitude,  nor  our  lips  burst 
forth  with  praisek  The  arch  aposute  manifests  great  wisdoin 
aa4  power,  but  who.  thinks  of  being  gratelul  to  him  ?  And 
wby  not  ?    Because  he  b  not  actuated  by  love. 

Crod  has  impressed  his  attributes  upon  his  works,  and  has 
laid  these  open  for  our  inspection,  while  He  might  have  coot- 
oealed  all  past  transactions  from  the  view  of  the  present  gen^ 
ecation.  The  fact  that  He  has  thus  displayed  them,  manifests 
in  Him  a  consciousness  that  they  will  bear  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny of  men  of  every  grade  of  mind,  without  thereby  causing, 
the  infinity  of  his  Goodness  to  be  called  in  question.  We  dp 
not  make  these  remarks  to  prevent  any  one  from  minutely 
examining  God's  works,  or  to  deter  him  from  forming  his  own 
conclusions  respecting  God's  moral  character  as  displayed  in 
His  works.  We  make  them  merely  to  show  that  what  we  may 
regard  as  exhibitions  of  a  spirit  opposed  to  benevolence,  God 
bas  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  from  view  ;  thus  showing  that 
He  either  is  not  aware  of  having  done  wrong,  or  else  that  He 
puts  the  fault-finding  spirit  of  His  creatures  at  defiance. 

God's  benevolence  is  seen  in  the  adaptation  of  the  earth 
to  the  residence  of  moral  beings.  He  has  formed  every  thing 
so  that  it  is  promotive  of  bis  comfort.  The  strata  are  sp 
disposed,  that  what  be  needs  for  bis  happiness  from  the  bow- 
els of  the  eartb,  is  placed  within  bis  reapb.     The  great  Sali^ 
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• 

erous  and  CarboQiferous  systems  are  at  hand.  The  dispo- 
sition of  th  3  Metalliferous  strata,  render  accessible  the  vari- 
ous ores,  producing  most  abundantly  those  most  needed  by  him. 

The  immense  amount  of  caloric  and  carbonic  acid  which 
were  present  when  the  vast  beds  of  vegetable  matter  were 
mineralized,  have  now  disappeared.  Geological  changes 
have  made  man's  residence  a  world  of  "  hills  and  valleys"  and 
streams  of  water.  On  the  surface  of  the  rocks  God  has  placed 
a  soil,  which  produces  food  convenient  for  him,  luxuriantly 
and  abundantly.  Even  those  things  deemed  evil,  are  but 
displays  of  God's  benevolence.  The  earthquake  and 
the  volcano  often  destroy  multitudes  of  the  human  family  ; 
yet  Geology  shows  these  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  system,  and  hence  are  evils  small  in  comparison  with 
what  would  take  their  place,  were  they  removed. 

The  principal  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  Divine 
benevolence  from  what  has  been  developed  by  Geology  is, 
the  fact  that  Death  has  been  in  the  world  from  time  immemo- 
rial. We  find  fossil  animals,  and  must  either  resort  to  the 
absurd  expedient  of  saying  that  these  remains  were  created  in 
the  rocks  just  as  they  are,  or  admit  that  Death  has  been  in  the 
world.  We  mast  admit  that  thb  was  the  case  previous  to 
the  Adamic  creation,  or  else  suppose  that  it  came  in  conse- 
quence of  his  sin.  It  has  been  common  for  theologians  to 
take  the  ground  that  all  natural  evil  comes  in  consequence  of 
moral  evil,  and  hence  have  ascribed  the  destruction  of  animal 
life  to  the  curse  which  fell  upon  the  race  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin.  We  know  not  why  it  is  necessary  to  link  the 
death  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation  with  the  sin  of  Adam. 
It  is  capable  of  proof  that  death  entered  the  world  before 
Adam,  and  hence  their  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
other  cause  than  to  his  sin.  If  it  be  said  that  by  divorcing 
natural  from  moral  evil,  we  shall  implicate  the  benevolence  of 
God  :  we  answer,  that  in  our  opinion  by  coupling  the  death 
of  animals  with  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  we  thereby  teach 
that  animals  which  knew  not  good  or  evil,  and  of  course  have 
done  neither,  were  visited  with  evil  for  a  sin  in  which  they  had 
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DO  agency  or  participatioa ;  aod  that  this  view  is  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  Divine  beaevoleoce  than  the  other. 

Some  aocient  animals  (as  well  as  those  which  have  lived 
within  the  historic  period)  were  carnivorous.  Geology  asserts 
that  they  were  probably  created  so,  and  so  says  every  one  ex* 
cept  a  precious  few  who  hold  that  animal  natures,  as  well  as 
human  natures,  were  changed  by  the  fall.  Such  believe,  that 
previous  to  Adam's  sin,  the  old  couplet  was  not  true,  which 
says, 

"  Let  dQgt  delight  lo  growl  and  bite. 
For  'tit  their  nature  to." 

They  hold  that,  in  consequence  of  hb  fall,  the  character  of 
their  teeth,  and  in  short  the  whole  animal  functions,  were 
changed.     This  ground  is  too  absurd  to  be  opposed. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  ancient  animals,  and  their 
death,  there  is  a  certain  dilemma,  which  has  two  horns,  one  of 
which  must  be  taken.  Either,  animals  were  created  to  die, 
or  to  be  immortal.  He  who  asserts  that  God's  benevolence 
suffers  by  admitting  that  animals  were  created  to  die,  must 
be  prepared  to  show  (1.)  that  they  were  created  immortal, 
and  this  no  man  can  do ;  aod  (2.)  he  must  prove  that  by  cre- 
ating them  immortal,  God  would  have  shown  more  benevo- 
lence than  by  constituting  them  mortal.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  show  that  had  no  carnivorous  animals  beea 
created,  the  happiness  of  the  animal  race  would  have  thereby 
been  on  the  whole  increased.  In  what  consists  animal  hap- 
piness except  in  the  gratification  of  their  natural  desires  ?— - 
Had  there  been  no  carnivorous  animals,  all  would  have  had  to 
depend  upon  vegetation  for  food,  and  with  the  natural  rate  of 
increase,  suffering  must  have  been  the  consequence.  Those 
created  carnivorous  find  in  destroying  others,  an  abundant 
source  of  gratification,  and  by  preventing  too  rapid  an  increase 
of  the  herbivorous  races,  render  the  means  of  supplying  their 
wants  commensurate  with  what  these  wants  require.  The 
herbivorous  are  also  saved  from  the  evils  which  **  disease  and 
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gradual  sufibring  wookt  (produce  if  nbt  preveoted  by  sudden 
death."  The  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  cahiivorous  HiceSy  is 
all  elear  gain  to  the  sum  of  happiness,  safe  the  small  draw- 
beck  of  the  soarings  they  inflict  upon  the  vegetable  feeders. 

If  existence  is  a  blessing,  then  a  system  which  admits  thb 
evistenee  is  better  than  one  which  precludes  h.  Hence  a 
ctmdition  of  the  world,  which  was  adapted  to  animal  etistebce 
previous  to  Adam's  creation,  was  a  greater  manifestation  of 
benevolence,  than  if  there  had  been  no  adaptation  for 
existence. 

Since  existence  is  better  than  non-existence,  fossils  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  Divine  benevolence ;  for  they  indicate 
existence.  It  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  the  pleasures 
€if  anioud  existence  more  than  compensate  for  the  pains  of 
death,  especially  as  this  death  is  not  generally  preceded  by 
disease  and  suffering,  and  is  attended  by  no  moral  considera- 
tiMis  which  make  death  a  souroe  of  dread  as  precursor  of  ruin, 
lii  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  bat 
with  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  there  can  be  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  make  death  terrible.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  death 
does  not  exceed  the  pleasures  of  existence,  then  it  follows  that 
Qod  can  be  benevolent,  and  yet  permit  death  to  enter  the 
world  and  do  his  work  among  the  lower  orders  of  creatidn. 

Vegetable  and  aninnil  existence  are  under  the  same  general 
law.  Vegetables  have  what  we  call  life,  and  it  is  connected 
with  an  organbm  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  that  of  animals. 
The  law  to  which  we  refer,  is  this-«they  have  an  origin,  a 
progress,  a  perfection,  and  decay,  or  death.  This  is  the  grand 
sjFstein  on  which  the  works  of  nature,  so  far  as  life  b  con- 
cerned, are  constructed. 

We  do  not  presume  to  limit  the  Almighty,  yet  we  doubt 
not  that  this  was  the  best  system  which  Infinite  wisdom  could 
devbe ;  the  best  for  Himself,  and  for  the  promotion  of  His  own 
^ory,  and  the  best  for  all  His  rational  and  irrational  creatures. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  foregoing  argument  we 
have  said  nothing  concerning  the  wisdom,  power^  or  benevo- 
laaoe  of  God,  as  manifested  in  his  creation  of  man ;  for  our 


Mm  has  b^en  to  devdope-  bis  attributes  tts  tliapliiyed  n  tbe 
«nta  of  the  earth,  and  in  paleontology. 

If  the  earth,  divested  of  every  thiBg^  to  be  found  wpea  tbe 
naked  rocks^  makes  such  a  manUestaiiba  of  iiitelUgeam^  wisr* 
dOHY,  pawer^  and  goodness  in  its  fortnationy  as  to  indicate  i/k 
to-be  tbe  bandiwovk  of  a  Supreme  Being,  then  geology  fiit* 
■isbes  another  Icssmi  on  natural  theology,  wbieb  ia  to  be  aiM^ 
od  to  those  fiirnisked  by  the  other  sciences.  If  these  tbtnge 
me  so,  Ciiristian  men  need  not  stand  aloof  from  this  aludji^ 
tat  fear  of  its  teniioocy  to  atheism  or  inBdelity  ;  but  enter  iam 
its  deep  mysteries  with  the  assuraiUMi  that  this,  aa  well  asQifcea 
leiencesy  may  be  made  tbe  handmaid  of  rdigion.  If  a  goolo- 
ffA  is  an  infidel^  you  can,,  if  acquainted  with  bis  facts,  nie«l 
bhn  on  bis  own  ground,  and  show  that  what  he  admita  to  be 
fnots,.  prove  tbe  eiustence  and  the  periediofis  of  God. 

It  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  relaticMis  of  Geology 
to  RnvsLATioir.  It  has  been  urged,  that  between  tbe  teackb* 
inga  of  this  science  and  those  of  tbe  Scriptures,  there  is  a  dis^ 
eeepanoy  so  great,  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled.  Thai 
tbare  are  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  facts  of  geotc^ 
and  some  of  tbe  iniefpr€taium$,  we  are  free  to  adroit.  Fuluie 
dncoveries  may,  in  some  respects,  modify  the  views  of  Geofe* 
gkts;  and  an  increase  of  light  will  probably  give  interprets^ 
tbnsof  the  Scriptures,  di&rent  from  those  commonly  received, 
a  place  b  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Christians ;  so  that  to  raise 
tbe  cry  of  discrepancy,  and  thus  attempt  to  unsettle  the  mioda 
of  men  respecting  either  Geology  or  Revelation,  would  be  prih 
asature.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  we  have  noticed,  thai 
those  most  ignorant  of  Geology,  have  been  the  loudest  in  de» 
nouncing  this  science  as  tending  to  infidelity.  But  why  thus 
baety  in  these  denunciations  ?  Has  not  the  Bible  stood  on- 
impeached  thus  far,  as  a  revelauon  of  God  ?  Once,  astrono- 
osy  was  regarded  as  inimical  to  Revelation,  and  he  who  denied 
ibat  the  earth  was  a  continuous  plane,  and  that  the  sun  re* 
volved  around  it,  was  deemed  a  heretic.  It  was  at  length 
discovered  that  the  teachings  of  astronomy  coincided  in  tbe 
asain  with  the  Bible 
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The  day  has  passed  by,  when  men  can  be  kept  Trom  io«* 
Test iga ting  truth  by  the  cry  of  infidelity.  Mind  can  no  longer 
be  trammelled  in  this  way  ;  and  when  an  individual  claims  Co 
be  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  and  bears  the  marks  of  hoa* 
esty  in  his  iuvestigations,  we  deem  it  unjust  and  unkind  to 
excite  odium  either  against  him  or  the  truth  be  would  eluci* 
date,  by  denouncing  him  as  skeptical,  or  bis  favourite  science 
as  tending  to  inGdelity.  This  spirit  of  denunciation,  virtually 
assumes,  that  if  a  Geologist  takes  his  hammer  and  investigates 
the  rocks,  be  can  have  no  other  object  in  view  except  to  uo- 
demiine  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  God  will  not  make  two 
revelations  of  Himself  which  will  conflk:t  with  each  other.  He 
may  make  a  revelation  of  one  kind  to  angels,  and  one  of  an- 
other kind  to  men,  and  they  may  be  very  different ;  but  because 
there  are  some  mysteries  in  the  revelations  to  men  that  angeb 
^desire  to  look  into"  but  cannot  fathom,  shall  the  angeb 
charge  God  with  having  contradicted  Himself?  Whether  God 
has  ever  revealed  Himself  to  any  world  as  he  has  to  man,  we 
know  not ;  but  if  He  has  not,  it  would  he  no  evidence  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy.  Each  revelation  may  be  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  adapted  to  the  end  it  was  designed  to  accomplbh^ 
even  though  it  does  not  embrace  all  that  is  contained  in  other 
revelations.  Because  the  Bihle  does  not  teach  us  all  scientific 
truths,  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected ;  and  because 
between  this  revelation  and  God's  works  there  are  appareni 
discrepancies,  it  does  not  prove  that  both  are  not  equally  the 
revelations  of  the  same  Being,  and  designed  to  promote  His 
glory.  It  is  not  among  the  pretensions  of  the  inspired  volume 
to  teach  us  science.  Its  principal  object  is  to  present  the 
history  of  the  great  work  of  redemption  in  its  conceptk>n, 
achievement,  and  final  consummation  ;  and,  because  in  its  de- 
claration of  these  great  truths  it  forgets  to  mention  those  of  a 
scientific  nature,  this  does  not  prove  the  latter  false  or  unim- 
portant,  except  when  compared  with  those  which  more  imme- 
diately relate  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  As 
the  works  of  Providence  had  a  more  intimate  connexion  with 
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the  work  of  redemption  than  the  works  of  nature,  we  find 
more  freqaent  reference  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  When 
the  works  of  nature  are  mentioned,  it  is  done,  as  it  were,  inci- 
dentally, and  to  enforce  moral  truth.  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not, 
mention  of  the  works  of  creation  is  so  made,  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  are  but  counterparts  of  one  great  revela- 
tion, and  that  though  in  each  different  individual  truths  may 
be  more  fully  developed,  they  are  not  designed  to  clash,  but  to 
supply  each  other's  "  lack  of  service."  If  it  shall  appear, 
that  between  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  the  facts  of  geology, 
there  is  a  general  harmony,  the  apparent  collisions  are  not  of 
sufficient  moment  to  warrant  us  in '  rejecting  either,  or  in  pro- 
scribing Geology  as  calculated  to  overthrow  Revelation. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  allusions  to  the  works  of  God 
in  the  Bible,  and  see  how  they  compare  with  the  teachings 
of  Geology.  Here  let  us  remark  that  in  describing  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  pen  of  Inspiration  drew  its  illustrations  from 
the  mineral  kingdom ;  thus  denoting  that  this  kingdom  furnishes 
objects  by  which  the  splendour  and  durability  of  the  heav- 
enly city  could  be  more  adequately  described  than  by  any 
other  objects  in  nature.  In  describing  the  ^*  city  that  bath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,"  the  Revelator 
says,  ^'  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper ; 
and  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  dear  glass ;  and  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones.  The  first  foundation  was  Jasper ;  the  sec- 
ond, Sapphire  ;  the  third,  a  Chalcedony ;  the  fourth,  an  Em- 
erald ;  the  fiAh,  Sardonyx  ;  the  sixth,  Sardius;  the  seventh. 
Chrysolite ;  the  eighth,  Beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  Topaz ;  the 
tenth,  a  Chrysoprasus  ;  the  eleventh,  a  Jacinth  ;  the  twelfth, 
an  Amethyst."* 

We  now  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
and  the  facts  of  Geology,  and  to  show  that  between  them 
there  is  no  collision.     And 

(1.)  The  Bible  ascribes  the  creatk)n  of  the  world  to  God. 

•lleT.91:  18-90. 


^  In  the  begimung  Gqd  oietMd  Um  hMfieot  w4  the  euth.'' 
Tbis  sut6i9»nt  Geology  dM»  not  eoalrtdioU  We  have  al» 
CMdy  staled  that  the  facts  of  ibis  aoienee  pnMre  the  tzisteiieei 
oC  ao  lotelligeoty  Allwise,  Alnigbty  and  Benevoleol  Fnet 
Ctuse*  Says  an  able  wiker,  "  It  is  obKrious  ibai  thsae 
Gu)ts  prove  dearly  the  mea^^lenaity  of  the  present 
diction  of  the  g^be;  and  eyea  though  we  adniti  the  aocifliiti 
49Ctriiie  of  matter's  etttroity,  yet  iu  HKMt  impostaat  modifir. 
catipos^  requiriBg  4  Deity  do  leas  tbaa  its  creatioOi  must  have 
t^kea  place  in  timep.  aod  this  coneiusioB  ia  essential  to  Theisaa. 
AiPd  thus  Geology,  which  has  been  supposed  lo  farour  the 
idea  of  the  world's  eternity » is  the  only  soience,  as  Dr.  Cfaa^ 
mors  has  splendidly  shown,  that  can  pio? e  its  non-eternity.'''^ 

The  (bssiliferous  locks  especiaUy  show  the  handiwock  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  for  these  oi^nic  reoMtins  once  possessed 
life,  (either  animal  or  vegetable,)  and  this  they  received  bom 
tbeii  Creator.  There  was  a  period  when  matter  had  not  wk 
#vgani«atioo  adapted  to  support  life,  ov  to  perfam  the  fune- 
tiMS  which  this  mysterious  principle  demands.  It  has  beeR 
^veady  renuirked  that  the  facts  of  Geokigy  illustrate  the  Dt^ 
vifte  attributes.  So  far  from  robbing  God  of  a  single  peiw 
feetioD  ascribed  to  Him  in  His  word,  they  open  to  us  a  new 
Md  of  vision  where  we  can  see  thena  more  clearly  devrt* 
oped.  No  one  can  attentively  consider  these  facts  witbowl 
beving  his  conceptions  of  God  enlai|^.  He  cannot  cob- 
sider  the  works  of  nature  without  being  convinced  that  the 
Beieg  who  has  wrought  all  these  changes  with  such  in&niie 
9fciU  and  power,  b  none  other  than  He  who  says  th^t  Hie 
name  is  I  ▲v  that  I  im. 

(9.)  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  earth  as  having  beei^  cotv* 
ered  by  water,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind  destroyed  by 
e  flood.  This  fact  Geology  does  not  deny.  The  Sedimen- 
tary rocks  clearly  show  that  the  particles  have  been  held  in 
aqueous  solution.  Upheavals  of  the  strata  are  written  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  great  ^^  Stone  Book."     No  Oeolo* 

•  Vid.  Dr.  Uitcheock'9  lotagiini)  Addreas,  page  39. 
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^gist  would  veicoiim  it  nmmge  to  fiod  sueh  an  ev'eot  ttstte 
Dolttge  reeorded'in  the  Bible.    However  be  ikiay  regard  sueh 
ill  evoDt  morally,  be  feels  no  physieal  difficulty  in  admitting 
ID  be  true,  as  inmiefa  as  the  ^ezigeocfes  of  a  passage  in  tb^ 
seventb  ebapter  of  Genesis  demand  him  to  admit.     We  do 
obt  suppose  that  ure  ere  required  to  belieye  that  the  whofo 
tglobe  was  at  that  tioie  submefrged,  but  only  so  much  of  it  is 
was  inhabited.     With  this  limitation,  no  one  at  all  famHiir 
withithe  changes  wliidh  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of 
Ite  globe,  can  liesitate  togi^e  his  credence  to  the  Scriptural 
^eiscottiit  of  theNoacbian  IMuge.    That  powerAil  diluvial  ac- 
lioD  has  taken  place  on  the  globe  no  one  can  question  who  faAs 
examined,  with  any  attention,  rocks  in  place  whose  surface 
%pei  grooved,  or  the  boulders  whose  rounded  angles  giveabun- 
4i^t  evidenee  of  having  been  abraded  by  water.     Indeed, 
^o  one  can  become  ocwversant  with  the  wonderful  occnrren- 
ec8' which  have  happened  since  the  beginning;  oocurreneto 
wbidi  the  earth  herself  bas  recorded,  and  be  skeptieai've- 
•ferding  what  in  Soriptdre  times  were  tegarded  as  miracles. 

\(3t)  The  Bible  announces  the  destruction  of  the  worid 

•by  fire  as  «n  event  which  will  certainty  take  place.     Peter 

mefs  that  ^'  the  beayens  «nd  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the 

atme  word  «iie>kept  w store,  reserved  onto 6re."     "The  dsfy 

'ef^e  Lord  will  oone  *  *  *  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 

•p»8  4iway  witb'&:great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  mMt 

■^tb  fervent  -heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  thet^ 

'«itt«ahftllbe"bomedup.''*    Any^Kfference  of  opinion  amorig 

^G^aolo^ts  Inspecting 'the- question  whether  the  earth  will  be 

'iiMihilated  •  or  only  refined  and  purified,  ought  to  have  no 

weigbt  against  the- science,  because  on  this  point  theologians 

^aSkf.    It  is  an  admitted  truth,  that  by  the  application  bf 

liaat  a  solid  may  become  a  liquid,  and  by  a  further  addiltata 

*«F''lieat,this  liquid  mny  become  a  gas  imperceptible  to  or- 

"dinaiy  viuciB.     We  confess  ourselves  as  doubting  whether 

the  above  quoted  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  teaching 'ike 

•  *  

■  ^^^■M^^W^^— ^W^-^^    Ml^P—     ■■  ■■  ■  ,m  ^l-MI        ^^^^l.^^— ^—  I  ■■■■■■■  ■  I    »»   -^  ■  ■     ■       ■^—  ^— —  ■■■..  Ill  1,^      ^ 
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doctrine  of  anDibilaUoii ;  yet  we  woold  not  limit  the  power  of 
Jehovah.  With  regard  to  the  future  destniclion  of  the  world 
by  fire,  no  one  will  deny  its  possibility  who  will  refer  to  the 
vast  amount  of  caloric  which  was  present  when  the  coal  was 
formed.  If  in  addition  to  this  he  admits  the  prevailing  theory 
of  Geologists,  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  liquid  fire,  be 
will  not  question  God's  power  to  burn  up  *<  the  earth  and  all 
the  works  that  are  therein.'' 

Various  other  points  of  agreement  between  Geology  and 
Revelation  might  be  mentioned,  but  our  limits  forbid.  We 
now  turn  to  some  of  the  supposed  discrepancies  between  the 
two;  and  here  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  being 
brief.     And 

I.  Respecting  the  age  of  the  world.  While  both 
Geology  and  Revelation  agree  in  representing  the  work  of 
creation  as  progressive  after  the  beginning,  there  b  some  dif* 
ference  between  Geologists  and  Bible  interpreters  as  to  when 
this  beginning  was.  Some  of  the  latter  have  asserted  that  it 
was  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  while  liie  former  are  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  long  periods  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  between  *'  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone"  of  the 
earth,  and  the  period  when  it  became  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  man.  One  reason  for  this,  is  the  vast  amount  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks.  Some  who  take  the  ground  that  in  six  iiteiml 
days  the  whole  work  of  creation  was  completed,  have  endea- 
voured to  maintain  '*  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks  were  not  the 
result  of  slow  deposition  and  consolidation  ;  but  were  created 
at  once  with  all  their  contents,  just  as  we  find  them."  This 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  if  it  could  be 
reasonably  adopted.  To  the  Geologist,  however,  it  looks  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  sedimentary  rocks  are  sediment- 
ary rocks,  and  that  the  organic  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
were  once  animals  and  plants,  than  to  resort  to  this  expedient 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  so  long  as  the  Bible  does  not 
render  it  necessary. 

Others  (theologians  not  geologists)  have  endeavoured  to 
relieve  the  difficulty  by  taking  the  ground  that  these  rocks  were 
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deposited  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  Deluge ; — 
and  others  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 
To  these  theories  there  are  insuperable  objections  which  might 
be  stated  had  we  time. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  six  days  were  not  literal  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  but  indeBnite  periods  of  time** 

The  opinion  now  generally  adopted  among  Geologists  is, 
that  there  is  no  immediate  connexion  between  the  first  and  the 
following  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.     Professor 
Bush  says,  ^'  The  design  of  the  sacred  writer  seems  to  be, 
simply  to  carry  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  period 
previous  to  which  this   wonderful  fabric  in  its  present  state 
did  not  exist.     He  does  this,  in  order  to  convey,  upon  the 
highest  possible  authority,  the  assurance,  that  the  universe, 
as  it  appears,  had  both  a  beginning  and  a  Creator ;  that  it 
did  not  spring  into  being  without  a  cause,  nor,  as  the  ancient 
philosophers  imagined,  existed  from  eternity."     This  writer 
advocates  the  sentiment  that  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  the 
sum  of  what  God  did,  is  announced,  while  in  the  following 
verses  there  is  a  more  full  account  of  the  work.     We  cannot 
forbear  quoting  another  remark  :    "  Of  the  interval  between 
the  original  production  of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  was 
formed,  and  the  formation  of  light,  nothing  is  said.     *  •  • 
Accordingly,  they,  i.  e.  the  Scriptures,  afibnl  no  answer  to  a 
multitude  of  questions  which  might  be  asked  respecting  the 
when  and  the  how  of  Divine  oiiera lions."! 

Dr.  Chalmers  says,  (Works  Vol.  I.  p.  251,)  ^'Between 
the  initial  act  and  the  details  of  Genesis,  the  world,  for  aught 
we  know,  might  have  been  the  theatre  of  many  revolutions, 
the  traces  of  which  Geology  may  still  investigate,  and  to 
which  in  fact  she  has  confidently  appealed  as  the  vestiges  of 
80  many  successive  continents  which  have  now  passed  away. 
Should  the  explanation  we  now  offer  be  sustained,  this  would 


*  For  a  Btatf  ment  of  theae  thporiea  with  the  principal  argamf  nta  for  and 
a^inai,  the  rt* ader  is  referred  to  Hitchcock'a  Elements  of  Geology,  section  is. 
t  Vid.  Biiah  on  Genesis,  chapter  I. 
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Utrean  indefinite  scope  to  the  conjectures  of  Geology,  witbosc 
.ai\]r  undue  liberty  with  the  fint  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Concerning  this  theory  of  the  interFention  of  an  indefinite 
period  of  years  between  what  is  recorded  in  the  first  and  fel* 
•lowing  verses  of  Genesis,  we  remark  : 

(1.)  That  the  exigencies  of  the  passage  do  not  demand  as 
imoiediate  connection.  Events  which  occuned  at  different 
periods  are  often  described  in  immediate  sequencei  witbom 
«By  intimation  of  any  intervening  time. 

.(5^.)  This  theory  relieves  any  difficulties  which  Geologists 
feel  respecting  the  Mosaic  account, 

(3.)  It  is  consistent  and  reaaonable,  for  it  allows  lime  (or 
'ik»  slow  deposition  and  gradual  consolidation  of  the  sedimefil- 
aiy  rocks,  and  for  the  changed  which  have  evidently  taken 
tpkce  in  the  primary  rocks. 

(4.)  It  removes  the  supposed  necessity  of  resortbg  to  ^ 
^absurd  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  fossils  in  their  present 
•state. 

(5.)  It  relieves  the  difficulty  felt  by  somCi  who  ask,  ''if 
God  is  eternal  and  the  earth  only  6000  years  old,"  why  did 
itie not  create  the  world  before?  Such  have  an  answer,  ibr 
Geology  intimates,  and  Scripture  does  not  deny  it,  that  ages 
"Mpon  ages  may  have  rolled  away  while  this  earthy  after  having 
heen  called  into  exbtence,  was  undejcgoing  the  changes 
^necessary  to  fit  it  for  man's  residence. 

Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  has  presented  a  theory  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  in  his 
work  on  this  subject.     Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  it 

II.  Another  discrepancy  between  Geology  and .  Revela- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  found  respecting  the  sub^ject  of.  Death* 
We  have  already  at  considerable  length  referred  to  'th}s,.in 
answering  the  objection  to  the  Divine  Bene volenoe,  and.  shall 
>be  very  brief  in  additional  remarks. 

Geologists  maintain  that  for  an  indefinite  period  before 
the  Adamic  creation,  the  earth  was  undergoing  changes; 
and  that  during  this  time  the  then  existing  races  of  animals 
and  plants  were  destroyed     The  Bible  assert^,  '^  By  man 
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eame  i}ea&«"  W9  lidmit  that  Adam's  Bin  wag  the  occasion 
of  bis  death  and  that  of  his  posterity ,  but  we  find  nothing  in 
the  Bible  which  intimates  that  his  sin  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  inferior  races.  Why  did  death  come  upon 
Adam  and  his  posterity  ?  We  answer,  ^'  Death  came  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Even  those  <<  who  have  not 
sinned  aft«r  theetmilitude  of  Adam's  transgression/'  die ;  but; 
it  is  because  all  have  sinned  m  some  way.  Thus  the  death 
o(  the  human  race  isadequately  accounted  for ;  but  the  Bible 
does  not  recognise  the  capability  of  sinning,  in  a  being  with- 
out reasoo  or  conscience.  And  hence  the  death  of  sUch 
beings  can  have  no  connexion  with  sin,  and  must  be  eicplain-' 
ed  on  other  grounds.^  How  there  can  be  any  positive  con- 
nesdon  between  the  sin  of  our  great  progenitor  and  the  death 
of  animab,  a  brilliai^  invagination  alone  can  conceive. 

That  the  oamivorous  animals  were  created  so,  is  ground 
more  tenable  than  the  suppositiod  that  they  were  created 
vegetable' feeders,  and  had  by  the  fal^  their  animal  functions 
changed.  Hew  Adam's '  sin  made  the  Hon  any  more  blood-* 
thttsty,  or  how  his  steadfastness  in  holines3  would  have  pte» 
vented  him  from  seeking  his>  prey,  are  questions  concerning 
which  we  should  like  light* 

That  owing  to  his  depravity  man  often  subjects  the  brute 
creation  to  suflbring  and  death  we  admit ;  but  had  not  Adam 
nor  bis  posterity  sinned,  they  would  have  needed  food,  and  this 
implies  the  destruction  of  animal'and  vegetable  life ;  and  they 
would  have  wanted  water  to  drink,  and  their  thirst  could  not 
have  been  slaked  withoat  destroying  multitudes  of  animal- 
cule. It  may  .be  said,  that  these  are  too  trifling  to  be  men- 
tioned. We  reply,  they  are  animals,  and  in  their  kind  perfect. 
Since  no  one  will  claim  that  had  Adam  remained  holy  he 
would  have  had  food  '^  such  as  angels  use,^  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  wants  of  his  being,  even  had  he  not  sinned, 
would  have  required  the  destruction-  of  life.  We  presume 
it  will  not  be  claimed  that  the  fall  is  the  occasion  of  our  relish 
for  animal  food,  or  the  origin  of  our  capacity  to  masticate  or 
digest  it. 

THIBD  8EUCS,  VOL.  II.  NO.  II.  31 
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Id  objection  to  the  vwws  here  advanced,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  ^Ube  ^bole  creation 
groanetb/'  etc.  (Vid.  Rom.  8 :  19-22.)  That  this  passage 
refers  to  the  brute  creation  remains  to  be  established.  Prof. 
Stuart  maintains  that  Ktigt/ff  refers  to  the  moral  world.* 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  death  previous  to  Adam's  creation  does  not 
militate  against  God's  benevolence;  and  we  have  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  insisting  on  a 
positive  connexion  between  Adam's  sb  and  the  death  of 
brutes.  Such  a  connexion,  we  believe,  the  Bible  does  not 
teach;  and  if  so,  then  the  existence  of  death  previous  to 
Adam's  sin  does  not  impugn  Revelation. 

The  Christian  need  not  tremble  for  his  Bible,  because  of 
Geology.  This  science  may  foe  made  the  handmaid  of  Reli- 
gion. Even  if  its  tendencies  were  infidelity  ward,  as  is  claim- 
ed, who  so  weU  able  to  resist  these  tendencies  as  the 
Christian  Geologist  ?  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  every 
minister  should  become  a  master  of  this  science;  He  will 
find  it  an  armory,  whence  he  can  take  many  polished  wea* 
pons  with  which  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  of  truth— ^wea- 
pons which,  if  wielded  with  skill,  will  makie  infidelity  hide  its 
Aead. 


ARTICLE  y. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  PROVED  BY  THE  NATUR^:  OF 

THE  ATONEMENT. 

Bj  KeT.  JoflBrH  F.  Tuttlz,  Delftwwe,  Ohio. 

Demonstration  is  the  demand  of  our  times.  Nothing 
short  of  this  satisfies.  Lawyers,  from  the  first  rate  downward 
through  the  five  grades,  must  demonstrate^  or  lose  their  cause. 

•I  ''"  111  i.ii  Bii  !•  ii—ii  I  ■■•■iiBaiiinm 

*  Vid.  Stuart's  Com.  in  Loco. 
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Physiciatis,  real  ones  and  quacks,,  must  demonstratei  or  lose 
their  practice.  Scatesmen,  from  the  leader  of  a  senate  to  the 
petty  stump  orator  of  the  backwoods,  must  demonstrate,  or  be 
defeated.  Clients,  juries,  patients,  '^  the  people" — every 
statesman's  idol — are  eager  ibr  demonstration,  and  set  it  down 
as  positive  evidence  of  a  weak  cause,  if  its  advocate  do  not 
coolly  lead  all  to  see  in  sunlight  demonstration  complete  ! 

This  is  significant.  A  careless  observer  might  see  in  it 
nothing  but  food  for  laughter,  or  occasion  for  a  sneen  The 
dogmatic  demands  of  our  generation  may  be  unpleasant,  but 
as  precursors  to  calm  and  profound  investigation,  we  may  not 
despise  them.  This  dharacteristic,  which  now  seems  so  like 
aflbctation,  will  mature,  until  it  sift  to  tbe^bottom  every  thing 
worthy  of  investigation  in  politics,  science,  and  religion. 

The  human  mmd  is  a  curious  creation.  What  affects  one 
mind  falls  powerless  on  another.  One  reaches  a  conclusion  in 
reasoning  by  a  process,  every  step  of  which  is  bright  as  sunlight. 
He  attempts  to  lead  another  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
same  process,  and  at  best  '^  he  only  sees  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing." But  this  same  mind  may  reach  that  conclusion  by  an- 
other process,  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  At  any  rate, 
to  demonstrate  a  proposition  by  a  variety  of  diagrams,  will  not 
weaken  our  belief  in  its  truth,  and  by  thus  doing  we  may 
fasten  conviction  on  some  minds,  which  otherwise  might  have 
never  apprehended  or  believed  the  issue. 

By  two  classes  of  errorists  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Di- 
vinity attacked.  The  Universalists  may  conceal  their  senti- 
ments, and  yet  generally,  when  driven  by  close  argument  to 
ultimate  conclusions,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  un 
belief  in  this  fundamental  doctrine.  Unitarians  never  shrink 
from  this  avowal.  "  Christ  a  mere  roan,"  is  the  '<  shibboleth" 
of  the  sect.  If  such  an  one  as  Dr.  Channiug  could  speak  of 
Christ's  crucifixion,  supposing  it  to  be  vicarious,  as  a  most 
awful  outrage  on  justice,  we  need  not  fear  to  say  that  the 
whole  sect  is  at  least  a3  corrupt.  A  distinguished  antagonist 
of  New  England  Unitarianism  has  said  that  a  Unitarian  can- 
not construct  a  logical  argument  on  this  subject ;  that  his 
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reason  has  been  so  perverted  that  he  cannot  apprehend  the 
force  of  a  true  argument.  In  further  illustration  of  this  point, 
be  used  the  following  amusing  allegory,  which  is  in  point* 
'^  Two  persons  in  a  distant  planet  fiercely  disputed  the  ques- 
tion, Of  what  material  is  the  earth  composed  ?  One  stoutly 
asserted  that  it  was  all  water,  the  other  as  stoutly  that  it  was 
all  land.  At  length  the  disputants^  in  order  to  decide  the 
question,  constructed  a  very  large  telescope.  The  waters 
theorist  happened  to  turn  the  instrument  so  that  the  Pacific 
ocean  occupied  the  entire  field,  and  shouted,  '*  There,  I  told 
you  so;  it  is  all  water,  nothing  but  water P'  The  hmd^ 
theoriit  gave  the  telescope  a  turn,  and  the  Andes  were  all  that 
was  visible.  Transported  with  delight,  he  cried  out,  "  All 
land,  all  land,  just  as  I  said !'' 

The  weakest  Christian,  in  recounting  the  love  of  God,  ex- 
presses himself  as  convinced  that  none  but  a  Divine  Being 
could  accomplish  the  salvation  of  sinners.  He  seems  to  have  an 
intuitive  perception  that  the  work  is  too  great  for  any  created 
being,  be  be  a  mere  human  Christ  or  the  loftiest  aichangel. 
When  he  reads  in  Revelation  that  a  Ood  is  bis  advocate,  that 
a  God  devised  the  plan,  that  a  God  executed  all  the  provi- 
sions of  that  plan,  his  heart  is  at  rest.  Any  thing  short  of  this 
assurance,  distresses  the  living  ChrisUan.  For  this  i^ason  it 
is  useful  to  demonsti  ate  the  proposition  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
by  a  variety  of  diagrams,  since  in  this  way  we  fling  new 
lights  across  the  truth,  and  banish  the  last  shade.  Especially 
is  this  course  useful  when  employed  as  a  threshold  to  that 
stately  argument  which  is  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  to  construct  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  following  proposition  : — None  but  a  Dii^ine 
Being  can  make  atonement  for  sin.  In  prosecution  of  this 
design,  we  shall  assume  two  facts  without  argument* 

1 .  Man  is  a  sinner  against  God,  and  in  consequence  obnox- 
ious to  punishment. 

2.  Being  himself  incapable  of  making  reparation  for  his 
sin,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  his  salvation,  that 
an  atonement  be  made  by  some  other  being. 
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Let  us  examine  argumeots  grounded  in  probabiUty^  without 
now  appealing  directly  to  Revelation.  To  do  thb  to  the  best 
.advantage,  let  us  examine  four  faots,  which  may  become  cri- 
teria (^  judgment. 

1.  Examine  the  relation3  of  the  parties  which  are  to  be 
mdde  as  ^ne»  The  one  is.  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  Je- 
hovuhf  the  other  finite  and  changeable  man.  The  one  is  per- 
fectly holy,  the  other  perfectly  sinfuL  The  one  is  a  Being 
whose  omniscient  benevolence  comprehends  and  regards  the 
best  9¥dfare  of  the  entire  universe,  and  earnestly  desires  to 
promote  that  welfare ;  the  other  is  a  being  whose  selfishness  is 
so  narrow  and  near^ghted,  that  it  neither  sees  nor  cares  for 
the  wdfare  of  any  but  himself.  The  one  is  benevolent,  the 
other  is  selfish.  The  one  bves  virtue  and  hates  vice,  the  other 
hates  virtue  and  loves  vice.  In  every  respect,-  God  and  man 
stand  at  extremes  infinitely  separated  from  each  other. 

To  reconcile  these  ^Ltremes  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
proposes  to  make  atonement  for  sin. 

2.  The  atonement  must  make  restitution  lor  all  violations 
of  law.  Aside  iiom  revelation,  men  have  felt  the  truth  of  this 
position,  and  for  ages  it  was  a  momentous  question  to  be  solved, 
'<  Can  a:  divine  law  ba  repaired  when  once  broken  ?''  But  in 
the  light  of  revelation  setting  forth  a  perfect  and  holy  law, 
and  the  repeated  violations  of  that  law  by  men,  the  question 
assumes  a  startling  importance.  The  law  is  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  will,  and  it  is  therefore  evident.that  God  never  can 
have  mercy  on  those  who  have  violated  his  will,  without  satisfac- 
tion being  made.  For,  if  he  should  be  merciful  on  any  other 
grounds^  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  God,  that  his  law  is  not  so  holy,  nor  his  command- 
ment so  holy,  just,  and  good,  as  was  pretended.  It  would 
eay  in  effect^  that  the  obligations  of  the  divine  law  are  so 
trifling  that  it  matters  but  little  whether  men  regard  them 
or  not.  Besides,  from  this  last  position  arises  the  fearful  in- 
ference that  God  is  harsh  and  tyrannical  in  punishing  angels 
eternally,  for  breaking  a  law  which  his  conduct  shows  he  does 
pot  regard  highly. 
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This  principle  of  full  restitution  is  corroborated  strikingly 
in  the  natural  world.  Mere  personal  repentance  makes  no 
restitution.  Causes  and  effects  are  chained  together  omni- 
potently. A  drunken  father  dashes  his  infant  son  to  the  earth. 
He  may  weep  tears  of  blood,  and  yet  his  son  will  be  a  cripple. 
God  alone  could  atone  for  that  brutality.  A  man  indulges 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  until  he  has  reduced  him- 
self to  trembling  madness.  His  repentance  and  sufiering  no 
more  atone  for  his  folly,  than  the  death  of  the  eagle  which 
has  thrust  itself  within  the  coils  of  a  serpent  will  atone  for  its 
folly.  Nature  speaks  of  no  repentance  to  atone  for  sins 
against  God's  laws  in  the  physical  system,  which  can  restore 
a  frame  dissolved  by  lust,  or  racked  by  delirium  tremens. 

In  nature  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin  against  pbysicfti 
law,  without  restitution,  and  in  nature  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  restitution  for  sin.  These  causes  inevitably  produce  their 
results.  Much  less  may  we  suppose  that  transgressions  of 
God's  perfect  moral  law,  by  which  be  secures  the  happiness  of 
an  entire  universe,  a  law  which  is  the  transcript  of  his  own  holy 
heart,  will  be  forgiven  without  full  restitution.  *^  Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  'is  the  voice  issuing 
from  the  inspired  oracle,  and  which  is  emphasized  and  illus- 
trated by  all  the  teachings  of  God  through  the  works  of 
nature. 

This  is  the  principle.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
work  of  restitution  in  all  its  extent.  What  is  the  number  of 
sins  for  which  atonement  must  be  made  ?  ^'  Who  can  under^ 
stand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  feults,"  is 
uttered  by  the  Psalmist  as  though  it  may  apply  to  every  pei^ 
son  in  the  world.  A  glance  shows  thh(  to  be  true.  The 
heart  of  every  person  is  wrong.  This  state  of  heart  vitiates 
all  the  actions  which  are  committed  by  men  previoos  to  coo- 
version.  In  the  sight  of  God,  all  actions  springing  from  un* 
renewed  hearts  ^^  are  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.'* 

This  is  true  of  every  individual.  When  we  make  an  ag- 
gregate of  the  sins,  concealed  and  avowed,  of  all  the  men  that 
shall  have  lived  when  '^  time  shall  be  no  longer,"  we  obtain 
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some  coDceptioo  of  the  extent  of  restitution  which  must  be . 
made.  The  proclamation  goes  forth  to  every  creature, ''  Who- 
soever will,  lei  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely  ;"  but  before 
this  can  be  made,^  the  atonement  must  be  sufficient  to  hide  the 
transgressions  of  every  creature  to  whom  the  offer  is  made. 
The  atoner's  mande  must  be, capacious  enough  to  cover  all 
the  sins  of  all  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  ^ 

3.  It  is  essential  to  the  atonement  that  the  atonerbe  able 
to  pommand  the  confidence  of  the  two  parties  at  variance. 
This  is  a  truism,  that  no  party  at  variance  with  another,  would 
be  willing  to  intrust  his  interests  to  a  mediator  unless  be  had 
perfect  confidence  in  him.  This  theological  axiom  sweeps  a 
large  circumference,  as  we  shall  see.  It  implies  especially 
two  things.  1st.  That  each  party  believes  the  mediator  to  be 
impariioL  Of  course  this  implies  that  he  is  a  holy  being, 
otherwise  God  could  not  intrust  a  single  interest  to  hioL  If 
either  believed  the  atoner  to  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  con- 
fidence must  be  destroyed,  and  reconciliation  be  out  of  the 
question.  3d«  This  third  essential  includes  another  idea  more 
important  than  thelast^  Each  party  must  have  confidence  in 
the  atoner  as  a  being  capable  of  comprehending  the  interesU 
of  both.  Of  necessity  he  must  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  sin,  its  effect  on  God's  universe,  what  is  the  mea- 
sure of  restitution  necessary,  how  God's  character  is  to  be  af- 
fected by  this  strange  anomaly^  this  rending  asunder  cause 
and  effect,  this  saving  men  in  spite  of  denounced  wrath  ! 
The  atoner  must  understand  all  this,  or  God  never  can  risk 
the  compromise  of  his  own  holiness  and  glory.  A  child 
never  is  intrusted  with  plenipoteQtiary  powersata  foreign  court, 
because  be  cannot  comprehend  the  interests  at  stake.  Much 
less  will  the  Great  Jehovah  intrust  the  interests  of  bis  mighty 
dominions,  and  his  iofiniie  holiness,  to  one  who  pannot  .com- 
prehend them. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  the  end  designed,  the  Atoner  must 
secure  ibat  obedience  and  love  to  God  from  sinners  which  is  tb^ 
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folfiknent  of  the  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  For, 
even  thoogh  the  atooement  should  be  ample  enough  to  make 
restitution  for  all  sin,  even  if  all  sin,  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
atooement  interposed,  were  foigiven,  yet  it  would  be  vain,  un- 
less the  fountain  of  wrong  action  were  dried  up.  Unless  thb 
were  done,  evidently  the  sinner  would  immediately  plunge 
himself  into  the  same  difficulties,  whence  he  must  again  be 
extricated  by  the  same  power,' and  so  on  to  all  eternity.  It  is 
a  vain  task  to  wash  away  the  blood  from  a  wound,  unless  you 
stanch  the  wound  itself.  He  engages  in  a  chimerical  enter- 
prise indeed,  who  attempts  to  drain  a  lake  into  which  num- 
berless rivers  are  rollrog  their  waters.  But  infinitely  more 
absurd  and  chimerical  »  the  idea  that  an  atonement  for  sin 
will  answer  its  design  without  absolutely  changing  the  sinner^s 
heart.  It  must  convert  the  rebel  into  an  obedient  subject,  the 
selfish  man  into  the  benevolent  man,  the  ^nner  hating  Ood 
into  the  child  loving  God. 

Most  evidently  this  work  must  be  a  result  of  the  atone- 
ment. The  afiections  of  sinners  are  withdrawn  fix>m  God. 
The  atoner's  woik  must  result  in  these  affections  being  re- 
stored to  God.  In  this  way  the  law  is  fulfilled,  God  is 
honoured,  and  man  is  saved. 

Thus  we  have  examined  four  facts  so  obvious  that  it  is 
believed  no  one  will  dispute  them.  We  may  now  use  these 
facts  to  test,  not  demonstratively,  but  on  the  grounds  of  proba- 
bility, the  pretensions  of  all  proposing  to  make  an  atone- 
ment. There  are  three  distinct  theories  respecting  the  digni- 
ty of  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Let  us  use  the 
scale  furnished  by  the  facts  already  stated,  that  we  may  arrive 
at  a  result  highly  probable,  if  not  demonstratively  certain,  as 
to  which  of  these  theories  is  correct. 

1st.  What  are  the  probabilities  concerning  an  atoner 
merely  iuman  ?  Applying  the  first  fact,  what  is  the  dictate 
of  reason  in  answering  this  question  ?  Can  a  mere  human 
being  become  the  link  to  reunite  the  Infinite  and  the  finite— be- 
tween the  Eternal  and  Holy  God,  and  his  rebel  creature  man  ? 
Can  he  annihilate  the  gulf  which  lies  between  infinite  holiness 
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and  infinite  siniuhiess  ?    Can  his  arms  grasp  the  wide  ex- 
tr^mesi  and  laying  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  these  parties, 
become  a  dajrsman  between  them  ?     Reason  can  only  reply 
that  the  pretension  is  highly  improbaUe. 

Apply  the  second  fact  in  answering  the  same  question* 
Can  a  mediator  merely  human  make  restitution  for  all  the  sins 
of  the  human  family  ?  Let  your  eye  glance  along  those 
beetling  mountains  of  human  guilt,  which  are  piled  about 
mankind.  Can  a  human  voice  sa7  to  these  mountains,  '<  Be 
ye  removed  and  be  ye  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it  shall  be  done"  ? 
Can  a  man  command  a  treasury  of  such  mighty  resources  as 
to  liquidate  the  debt  which  rests  on  the  whole  race  ?  Suppose 
be  put  forth  all  his  ener^es  to  accomplish  the  woric,  what  more 
can  he  effect  than  simply  to  fulfill  his  own  obligations  to 
God,  and  for  which  he  must  himself  say,  "  I  am  an  unprofit<^ 
able  servant ;  I  have  done  that  which  was  my  duty  to  do"  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  any  human  being  can  sustain  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  transferring  all  to  his  own  account,  that  a  world 
might  be  justified  before  God  ?  Reason  would  seem  to  givtf 
a  decided  negative  to  every  such  pretension.  To  say  the 
least,  reason  startles  at  the  utter  improbability  of  such  a  thing. 

But  what  inferente  may  be  drawn  from  the  third  fact  ? — 
The  mediator  must  command  the  perfect  confidenice  of  Grod 
and  man,  as  a  capable  and  impartial  mediator.  Can  a  human 
mediator  lay  in  such  a  claim  as  this  ?  It  b  acknowledged  that 
the  improbability  is  not  so  great  in  reference  to  the  first  par- 
ticular specified  under  the  third  fact.  We  may  conceive  it  to 
be  possible  for  a  holy  human  mediator  to  be  impartial,  so  far 
as  his  ability  permits.  And  yet  it  should  be  noticed  that  this 
impartiality  would  only  amount  to  an  intention  to  be  impartial, 
while  in  reality  the  limited  capacity  of  the  mediator  might 
lead  him  to  great  partiality. 

But,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  absolutely  tosential  to  the 
work  of  atonement  that  each  party  should  have  confidence  in 
the  atoner  as  able  to  comprehend  the  interests  at  stake,  the 
question  demands  closer  investigation.  May  we  suppose  it 
possible  that  a  human  mediator  can  comprehend  all  the  vast 
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and  varied  interests  of  men  ?  The  question  conveys  its  own 
answer.  But  suppose  this  were  possible,  and  that  a  man  may 
claim  the  confidence  of  his  fellows,  as  thoroughly  understand- 
ing their  interests  ;  can  he  claim  the  same  confidence  at  the 
hand  of  God  ?  Here  is  an  exigency  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment.  Rebellion  has  flung  out  its  banner*  In  millions  of 
hearts  God  is  dethroned.  The  holy  law  is  torn  down  from  its 
pedestal  of  purity,  and  the  insulting  ciy  of  these  rebels  rings 
through  the  whole  universe,  '^  we  will  not  have"  Jehovah  "  to 
reign  over  us."  The  exigency  occurred  once  before,  and  ven- 
geance lingered  not.  Lightning  falls  not  more  rapidly  and  re- 
morselessly, than  the  bolt  which  drove  the  rebel  angels  to  hell. 
The  same  awful  tragedy  seems  nigh  to  a  repetition.  The 
Victors  are  before  all  holy  beings,  and  are  not  hid  from  the  fallen 
angels.  But  to  the  utter  amazement  of  angel  and  devil,  one 
proposes  to  make  an  atonement  by  which  rebellious  men  may 
be  saved  from  vengeance,  and  yet  all  God's  rights  be  main- 
tained. Who  does  not  see  that  he  who  thus  stays  the  sus- 
pended sword,  must  know  the  extent  of  the  work  he  under- 
takes ?  Suppose  it  were  a  holy  man,  a  Moses,  a  Daniel,  or  a 
human  Christ.  How  would  the  question  flash  through  holy 
and  unholy  hearts.  Can  he  comprehei^d  the  ravages  sin  has 
made  ?  the  hatefulness  of  that  destroyer  which  has  eternally 
ruined  angels,  forged  chains  of  darkness,  and  created  the  bot- 
tomless pit  ?  Can  be  know  how  all  moral  beings  are  to  be 
affected  by  this  amazing  change  which  he  proposes  to  make  in 
the  plans  of  God  ?  Will  it  arrest  sin,  enhance  Jehovah^s 
glory,  promote  the  highest  good  of  all  holy  beings  ?  These 
and  a  thousand  other  momentous  questions  start  up  to  every 
mind  ;  and  shrinking  hearts,  looking  at  the  position  of  that  hu- 
man being,  demand  a  straight  answer,  Can  such  an  one  compre- 
hend all  this  ?  In  a  word,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  single 
question,  Can  a  finite  mind  comprehend  infinity  ?  If  not,  how 
can  the  aggrieved  Lawgiver  intrust  the  infinite  interests  of  his 
universe  to  one  entirely  incapable  of  understanding  them  in 
all  their  mighty  magnitude  ?  Again,  the  unaided  intellect  of 
man  can  give  but  one  reply.    If  not  absolutely  certain,  it  is 
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highly  improbable,  that  this  condition  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
mere  man. 

*  Let  us  now  subject  the  same  question  to  the  test  of  the 
fi>urth  fact;  Can  a  mere  human  mediator  secure  the  end  de- 
signed in  the  atonement,  by  causing  the  sinner  to  obey  and 
love  God  ?  Dr.  D wight  slightly  implies  the  train  of  thought 
here  to  be  presented.  In  his  sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
one  striking  train  of  thought  is  announced  in  these  words  :— » 
"  This — the  Dimity  of  Christ — ^is  the  only  ground  of  oonsis- 
tency  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.''  Among  other  things 
involved  in  the  work  of  redemption,  showing  it  to  be  positively 
necessary  that  Christ  be  a  Divine  being,  he  points  out  ''the 
creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man ;  the  communication  of  divine 
knowledge,  etc. ;  the  continual  communication  of  strength, 
ete.  etc/*  He  announces  another  argument  in  these  words: 
<'  The  apostles  otherwise  chargeable  with  leading  mankind 
into  iddlatiy.''  (Dwighi's  Theol.  Vol.  I.  pp.  566,  572.)  The 
elements  are  contained  in  these  two  arguments,  yet  the  precise 
thought  is  not  seized.  An  examination  of  our  standard  theo- 
logical writers  will  present  the  same  result.  In  but  one  author 
is  the  thought  now  to  be  presented  to  be  found ;  and  yet,  it 
seems  so  simple  that  it  is  wonderful  that  distinguished  theolo- 
gians have  never  grasped  it.  Perhaps  they  did  grasp  it,  but 
considered  it  unworthy  of  notice  or  confidence.  And  yet,  it 
does  appear  to  us  to  be  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  In  the 
<'  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  this  thought  is  ex- 
panded in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
.  using  the  thought  as  a  strong  link  in  this  argument  of  proba- 
bilities. I  have  not  perused  that  book  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, but  frequent  meditation  more  and  more  convinces  me 
that  an  argument  based  on  this  thought  is  sound. 

God  has  been  robbed  of  the  affections  of  men :  Can  a  hu- 
man mediator  restore  them  to  God  their  only  proper  object  ? 
The  question  is  not  whether  a  human  being,  striving  to  benefit 
his  fellow-men,  can  call  out  Mtrong  love  for  himself  We 
know  that  the  names  of  Paul,  Howard,  Clarkson,  and  Wilber- 
foroe,  will  be  held  in  continual  remembrance  among  men. 
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The  simple  question  is^  Can  a  bumaD  mediator  restore  to  Ood 
the  love  of  sinners  ?  If  you  please,  in  order  to  place  the 
question  in  its  most  striking  light,  let  us  for  a  moment  grant 
that  some  human  being  is  able  to  stand  between  God  and 
man,  to  make  riestitution  for  all' violations  of  law,  and  capable 
of  administering  impartial  and  intelligent  jostice  to  each. 
Granting  all  thb,  will  the  creature,  acting  as  mediator,  lift 
human  affections  to  the  Creator  ?  Would  it  not,  in  fact,  de* 
feat  the  very  design  of  the  atonement,  and  btrodoee  more 
disastrous  violations  of  the  law,  by  gathering  around  the  croih 
ture  who  secures  the  way  of  salvation,  afiections  which  belong 
only  to  God?  '^Thou  sbalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  ;^'  but 
Jehovah  here  appears  only  a  stem,  inexorable  lawgiver,  relax* 
ing  onlf  when  he  has  received  bis  full  due,  whilst  man,  the 
mediator,  is  the  generous  benefactor,  who  incurred  the  ven- 
geance due  the  sinner. 

Some  maj  seek  to  evade  this  conclusion,  by  asserting  that 
this  buitan  mediator  is  the  agent  of  God,  and  therefore  God 
must  receive  the  gratitude.  Let  me  suppose  a  case.  A  father 
prohibits  his  son  from  going  to  the  river,  under  pain  of  chas- 
tbement.  The  son  disobeys,  and  a  mis-step  throws  him  into 
the  swift  current.  The  father  sees  his  peril,  but  takes  no  step 
to  rescue  him.  But  a  servant,  of  course  the  father's  agrat, 
plunges  unbidden  into  the  swollen  river,  and  rescues  the  boy 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  The  fiither,  however,  after  in^ 
flicting  the  threateped  chastisement,  receives  him  into  favour. 
Now,  to  whom  will  the  boy's  gratitude  be  rendered  for  his 
rescue,  to  the  ftither  or  his  agent,  the  servant  ?  The  first  never, 
moved  to  save  his  son,  the  second  risked  his  life  to  rescue  him, 
and  the  boy  cannot,  if  be  tries,  be  grateful  to  the  fiither  for 
what  he  did  not  do. 

Let  me  suppose  another  case.  A  young  prodigal  has 
wasted  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  his  fittiier,  and  for 
it  is  cast  into  prison,  with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  not  oome 
out  till  he  has  paid  every  farthing.  The  father  is  inexorable* 
and  demands  his  just  dues.  But  an  mdustrioos  servant  of  this 
inexorable  master,  by  dint  of  industry,  has  earned  a  sum  suffi- 
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cient  to  purciiase  ias  freedoiii.  His  heart  is  moved  by  the 
young  man's  condition.  He  denies  faimseir  his  own  expected 
freedom,  discharges  the  young  prodigal's  debt,  and  sets  him  at 
liberty.  To  whom  would  the  young  man's  gratitude  here  be 
given  ?  To  the  father  or  bis  servant  ?  Ther^  is  no  question 
as  to  how  be  would  act*  Even  if  he  desired,  he  could  not 
feel  gratitude  to  his  lather  for  his  delivery  from  prison,  because 
It  was  the  servant's  self-denial  and  generosity  which  opened 
the  prison  doors.  The  mind  obeys  an  established  and  neces- 
sary law,  in  thus  pouring  out  its  treasured  affections  at  the  feet 
of  a  benefactor. 

Such  is  believed  to  be  the  fact  in  the  atonement.  If  man 
endure  self-denial,  anguish,  and  deaths  to  make  an  atonement 
for  sinners,  upon  man  will  be  lavished  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  have  been  saved.  Now,  if  this  be  a  true  law  of  the  mind, 
does  not  reason  pronounce  the  idea  of  an  atonement,  made  by 
a  ndere  honsaii  b^ng,  as  highly  improbable,  since  it  would  de- 
feat the  end  aimed  at  by  an  atonement,  the  restoration  of  man's 
love  to  God. 

Thus,  by  glancing  back  on  the  steps  taken,  it  will  appear 
that  probabilities  are  accumulated  to  well  nigh  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  first  dieory,.that  of  a  mere  human  mediator, 
is  false. 

Sd.  A  more  comprehensive  theory  now  meets  us.  To 
eweep  the  whole  ground,  it  may  be  put  in  this  form :  What 
are  the  probabilities  coocemiog  an  atonement  being  made  by 
any  created  being  whatever  1  The  difficulty  of  answering  this 
4}uestioii  is  gseater  than  the  former  one.  Yet  even  here  we 
hsiyfie  strong  probabilities,  without  appealing,  directly  to  the 
Scriptures. 

The  difficulty  of  answering  this  question  seems  to  arise 
from  the  foot  that  between  man  and  God  there  b  space  for  a 
gradation  of  created  spirits  so  great,  that  the  highest  may  far 
outreach  the  comprehension  of  our  weak  minds.  A  created 
spirit  may  be  so  far  above  man  in  the  scale  of  bemg,  that  to 
hm  hd  seems  omnipotent.  His  intellect  may  be  so  far-reach- 
ing and  mighty,  that  man  looks  upon  him  as  omniscient.     His 
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ligfatniog  rapiditj  from  place  to  place,  swift  as  tboughty  to  ibe 
roind  of  man  might  seem  to  indicafteomaipreseoce.  This  ao 
gelic,  or  superaDgelic  being  is  so  far  exalted  above  him,  that 
man,  unable  to  comprehend  such  greatness,  involuntarily  in- 
quires whether  such  a  being  cannot  compass  the  work  of 
atoning  for  the  sins  of  men. 

One  fact  in  reasoning  bears  on  the  solution  of  this  diffi*^ 
culty»  The  human  mind  may  arrive  at  sure  conclusions  con- 
cerning things  which  it  cannot  comprehend.  It  can  appre- 
hend often  what  it  cannot  comprehend.  Thus  the  arithmeti- 
cian can  multiply  a  quantity  into  itself  so  often  that  he  cannot 
even  announce  the  result  intelligibly,  and  yet  he  is  positive 
that  that  result  is  correct.  The  human  mind  apprehends  space 
to  be  infinite,  God  to  be  eternal,  the  soul  to  be  imaxvtal,  and 
yet  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  infinity,  eternity,  immOr* 
tality. 

To  apply  this  fact  in  reasoning  to  die  case  in  band.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  some  being  is  so  far  above  man  or  angel,  as 
to  outreach  man's  highest  conception,  yet  by  using  known 
{acts  and  principles,  we  may  reach  a  conchision  highly  (fh)b- 
able  as  to  his  power  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men: 
As,  for  instance,  we  have  the  fact  that  he  is  a  created  being, 
and  of  course  a  subject  of  God's  moral  government/  just  as 
really  under  obligations  to  serve  and  love  God,  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  as  the  meanest  crea* 
ture.  That  obligation  can  no  more  be  annulled  in  his  case 
than  with  man.  After  doing  all  he  can,  he  has  only  done  his 
duty.  J^let  tasking  his  mighty  energies  to  the  utmost  he  has 
not  accomplished  one  work  of  supererogation,  the  benefit  of 
which  he  may  claim  to  liquidate  the  violated  obligations  of 
others.  Let  him  exert  his  matchless  powers,  whilst  eternity 
accomplishes  its  ever  revolving  cycles ;  let  bis  mighty  heart 
beat  with  the  benevolent  desire  to  save  sinners,  and  yet 
upon  all  his  works  will  flame  forth  the  tremendous  inscription, 
*<an  unprofitable  servant,  doing  only  his  duty."  How,  then, 
is  be,  though  he  be  so  great,  to  liquidate  the  vast  debt  stand- 
ing against  the  human  family?     How  is  he  to  annihilate 
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these  mountains  of  human  guilt,  and  make  such  restitution  that 
men  may  st&nd  before  God  justified  ? 

Besides  tbis^  we  have  another  test  fact.  This  super- 
angelic  mediator,  howeyer  he  may  outreach  our  conceptions, 
is  a  created  being,  and  of  course  a  finite  being,  for  with  reve- 
rence we  may  say  that  we  cannot  create  a  being  possessed  of 
his  own  incommunicable  attributes.     Can  he  then  command 

« 

the  confidence  of  Jehovah,  as  one  capable  of  comprehending 
His  plans  and  interests  ?  Man  might  entrust  his  interests  to 
such  an  one,  and  believe  that  he  will  fully  understand  them. 
But  can  his  finite  mind  take  in  infinite  interests,  measuring  with 
the  glance  of  intuition  the  mighty  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height  of  sin  in  all  its  tremetidous  results  and  tendencies  ? 
k  his  range  of  vision  wide  enough  to  send  a  God's  glance 
down  through  eternity,  and  over  a  universe  wide  as  immensity, 
to  know  how  the  atonement  is  to  affect  all  beings  in  all  comb- 
ing ages  ?  If  not,  how  can  be  fulfill  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  mediatorial  office,  claiming  the  implicit  confidence 
of  both  these  parties  ? 

But  this  examinatbn  afifords  us  another  fact,  from  which 
we  may  safely  reason.  This  mediator,  whatever  his  rank 
or  dignity,  must  be  able  to  restore  to  Gt>d  the  love  of  sinners. 
Former  transgressions  must,  not  only  be  cancelled,  but  the 
fountain  of  sin  must  be  dried  up.  Otherwise^  aside  from  its 
utter  inefficiency  in  securing  the  design  of  an  atonement,  it 
would  be  only  a  costly  premium  on  sin.  Then  for  one  moment 
suppose  this  superangelic  mediator  to  have  actually  wrought 
out  the  redemption  of  men,  and  that  now  he  sends  out  a  procla- 
mation to  all  rebels,  ^^  Whosoever  will,  let  him  live.''  How 
will  this  affect  the  heart  of  the  sinner  ?  If  it  excite  lore  at 
all,  will  it  not  be  love  for  the  mediator  ?  As  the  redeemed 
rebel  looks  upon  the  atoner,  he  beholds  a  being  so  great  as  to 
transcend  his  loftiest  thoughts,  whose  heart  is  full  of  holy  be- 
nevolence, and  toitkalf  one  who  at  the  price  of  his  ovon  blood 
and  agonizing  stifferings  has  rescued  him  from  eternal  ruin. 
Will  the  affections  of  human  hearts,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  lifted  to  God  ?    A  distant  fixed  star  might  more  reasonably 
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expect  to  attnot  aroutid  itself  and  oootrol  tbe  planetSy  whilst 
the  great  orb  of  day  binds  them  with  eternal  chains.  Lot 
such  a  case  God  would  not  be  the  great  attraeting  centre  for 
human  a£fecUoDS.  Those  treasures  dearer  to  Jehovah  than 
diamonds,  and  above  the  price  of  rubies,  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Creator  and  lavished  on. the  creatuve.  In  a  word, 
the  result  of  such  an  atonement  would  he  firalest  treason* 

We  have  thus  collected  the  probabilities  which  antagonise 
the  most  general  question  which  can  be  fiamed.  Can  any 
created  being  make  an  atonement  for  sin  ?  As  in  the  previ- 
ous instance,  if  the  demonstration  be  not  absolute,  the  moral 
certainty  is  very  strong,  so  much  so  that  we  cannot  blame 
some  Unitarians  for  altogether  scouting  the  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment.  The  difficulties  in  either  case  are  so  great,  that  either 
honi  of  the  dilemma  ia  sharp  enough  to  gore  mortally  the 
heresy  of  a  mere  created  atonec,  or  that  other  one,  that  no 
atonement  is  necessary. 

3d.  The  remaining  theory  is  that  which  has  been  the  life 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator,  is  a 
Pivioe  Being.  At  the  very  outset  it  was  assumed  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  man's  salvation,  that  some  being  make 
an  atonement  for  him«  We  have  ezammed  the  probabilitiee 
which  arise  fiom  the  atonement,  as  to  whether  a  human  me^ 
diator,  or  any  created  mediator,  however  high,  can  ftilfill  the 
essential  conditions.  These  probaUlities  are  so  accumuhited 
as  to  amount  to  a  moral  certamty.  This  being  true,  the  in- 
ference is  easy  and  logical.  As. an  atonement — granted. in 
the  outset — ^is  to  be  made  by  some  being,  and  as  probabilities 
against  any  creature  whatever  making  that  atonement  amount 
to  a  moml  certainty,  therefore  a  Divine  Being  only  can 
make  the  atonement.  Ajs  tbe  probabilities  are  very  strong 
against  the  first  two  theories,  of  necessity — keeping  in  mind 
the  above  assumption— they  are  as  strong  in  favour  of  the 
atoner  being  Ood. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  .antecedent  probabilities.  Let 
us  briefly  appeal  to  Scripture  to  complete  the  demonstration. 
Two  facts  we  seek  in  the  revelation  which  God  has  made. 
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^i .)  Jesus  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  sin.  To  be 
brief  and  pertinent  as  possible.  <<  But  God  commendeth 
his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  usJ^  In  Ist  Corinthians,  it  is  said  ^'  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins.^*  P.eter  says  of  Christ,  "  Who  his  own  self  bare 
oar  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree/'  etc.  In  Revelation 
part  of  the  new  song  is  this  ascription  to  the  Lamb  :  "  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  In  Galatians 
occur  these  words  :  *^  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  In  Timothy  it  is  said 
of  the  ^'man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransoni  for 
all."  The  words  of  our  Saviour  himself  shall  conclude  the 
quotations  which  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  ^*  Even  as 
the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
bter,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  nuiny."  Words  cannot 
be  more  pertinent  to  prove  that  Christ  has  made  an  atonement 
for  sin. 

(2.)  Another  fact  we  derive  from  the  Scriptures :  That 
Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator  is  a  Divine  Being.  *^  For  unto  us 
a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government 
sfaall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful, Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
[literally  Father  of  eternity,]  the  Prince  of  Peace."  Jesus 
Christ  is  there  called  absolutely  the  mighty  God,  and  self-ex- 
btence,  an  incommunicable  condition  of  Jehovah's  existence, 
IB  ascribed  to  him  ;  he  is  called  the  Father  of  eternity.  *^  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God."  By  comparing  Malachi  3:  1, 
with  Matthew  11  :  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  Christ,  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Covenant,  as  we  see  by  Matthew  that  Christ 
answered  to  that  person,  was  Jehovah.  In  Romans,  words 
are  used  which  are  decisive :  *'  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and 
of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  forever."  And  here  let  me  repeat  a  familiar 
thought.  Apply  the  words  of  this  last  passage  to  a  mere 
man,  and  see  how  absurd  the  tautology.  Let  these  words 
apply  to  Paul,  or  Luther:     ''Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
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wbom  as  concerning  iht  fle$hj  Paul  or  L^ither  came,  etc. !" 
We  can  searcely  restrain  our  laughter.  But  permittbg 
God's  word  to  speak  out,  in  all  its  comprebensiTeness,  the 
great  "  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  God 
incarnate,  and  this  ^erse  in  Romans  beconies  a  key  to  admit 
us  into  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine 
Man,  aD  Incarnate  God.  But  enlargement  on  this  point  is 
unnecessary.  These  quotations  are  brief  and  pertinent,  and 
they  convince  us  that  Christ  is  indeed  God. 

The  word  of  God  settles  these  two  facts  beyond  dispute* 
Let  me  repeat  the  proposition  to  be  proved  ;  none  but  a  dimne 
being  can  make  an  atanentent  for  sin.  Let  me  concentre  on 
this  point  the  two  faets  furnished  us  by  the  Scripture.  Who 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniqui^ 
ties  ?  The  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  eternity.  Who  look 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  submitted  to  death,  evea 
the  death  of  the  cross,  in  order  that  his  life  might  be  a  ransom 
for  many  ?  The  self-existent  God.  (See  John  1 :  L)  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  How  can  we 
for  one  moment  entertain  the  thought  that  such  an  amaaag 
and  infinite  sacrifice  would  have  been  thade,  if  the  atonement 
could  have  been  made  by  some  smaller  sacrifice  ?  Would 
God,  the  Son,  have  become  incarnate,  to  pour  out  bis  own 
blood  a  ransom  for  the  lost,  if  any  other  means  could  have 
been  devised  to  secure  the  wish  of  lus  benevolent  heart  ? 
Suppose  the  death  and  sufferings  of  some  created  being'  would 
have  compassed  the  work,  how  would  a  multitude  of  the 
loftiest  spirits  around  the  eternal  throne  have  vied  for  the  hon^ 
our  of  executing  such  an  unheard-of  plan  of  redemption  ! 
To  sum  it  all  up,  would  Jehovah  have  been  so  unsparing  to 
execute  a  divine  victim,  if  any  thing  in  the  created  universe 
would  have  answered  instead  ?  The  very  conception  is  im* 
possible.  God  would  not  have  lavished  his  richest  gift,  at  the 
cost  of  great  self-denial  in  giving  up  the  Son  of  his  love, 
He  would  not  have  tasked  infinite  love  for  the  richest  boon 
it  could  bestow,  if  any  other  sacrifice  or  boon  could  have 
rans(»ned  the  guilty. 
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Is  not  the  argument  sound  and  logical  ?  To  our  mind  it 
^eems  iso,  and  with  this  belief  we  commit  it  to  the  reader,  with 
the  wish  that  what  has  been  written  with  honesty,  may  be 
read  with  candour.  If  this  diagram  proves  a  proposition  ao 
dear  to  the  Christian  church,  by  a  process  different  from  that 
usually  adopted,  it  may  not  be  useless.  Copernicus  may,  by 
one  process,  reach  the  sublime  theory  of  planetary  revolution 
around  the  sun  as  a  centre.  An  astronomer  on  the  planet 
Jupiter  may  get  at  the  same  splendid  result  by  another  process. 
Whilst  the  Copernicus  of  Urania,  with  telescope  sweeping 
the  heavens  from  that  outer  verge  of  creation,  may  demon- 
strate the  same  truth  by  a  process  entirely  different  from  the 
others.  And  yet,  could  these  three  astronomers,  having 
watched  the  solar  system  from  posts  of  observation  so  widely 
separated,  be  brought  together  to  exhibit  the  process  from 
which  each  evolved  the  same  fact,  their  belief  in  it  would  be 
confirmed.  With  more  profound  aVlmiration  would  they  gaze 
out  upon  a  system  of  worlds,  conforming  to  a  splendid  theory, 
proved  true  by  demonstrations  on  earth,  on  Jupiter,  on  Urania. 
To  them,  the  three  demonstrations  would  be  three  suns  con- 
centering their  light  to  elucidate  and  glorify  the  same  magni- 
ficent truth. 

A  divine  "  Christ  crucified,"  with  all  its  mighty  depen- 
dencies, is  a  more  glorious  truth  than  astronomer  on  earth  or 
Urania  ever  grasped.  It  is  the  fact  of  all  others  enthroned 
a  central  sun,  not  for  a  few  planets^  but  for  Jehovah's  mighty 
moral  universe.  Christ  has  been  lifted  up,  and  draws  all  men 
up  to  himself.  The  chains  of  this  central  orb  are  flung 
around  the  lost  in  hell,  and  they  tremble  in  the  presence  of 
the  holiness  of  that  law,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by 
such  a  victim.  The  holy  of  all  worlds  are  sweetly  yet  om- 
nipotently bound  to  this  sun,  and  through  eternal  ages  their 
rapture  will  waken  glorious  songs  in  heaven.  But  the  power 
of  that  sun  reaches  farther  than  this.  "  Wandering  stars  " 
had  broken  away  from  their  orbits,  and  seemed  reserved  for 
the  **  blackness  of  darkness."  But  that  cross  of  the  Divine 
man,  that  incarnate  God,  has  such  power  that  it  reaches  those 
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'*  wandering  stars,"  and  again  they  revolye  loyal  planets 
around  the  stin.  And  the  cross  will  bind  them  so  mightily 
that  they  will  never  wander  again. 

If  this  be  true,  then  certainly,  demonstrate  this  central  fact 
as  you  will  and  you  fill  Christian  hearts  with  joy,  and  in  the 
various  demonstrations  Chrbtians  will  see  so  many  suns  ming- 
ling and  concentrating  rays,  until  the  magnificent  fact  shines 
with  the  clearness  of  an  eternal  day. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

ANCIBNT  AND  MODERN  HISTORIANS. 
By  Prof.  &  D.  Ckobom,  Dartmontk  ColUge,  N.  H. 

The  best  hbtorian  is  he  who  represents,  with  the  greatest 
fidelity,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  age  he  describes.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  what  he  records  should  be  strictly  true,  it  should 
be  true  4o  the  living  archetype ;  it  should  be  relatively  as 
well  as  absolutely  true.  It  is  possible  for  a  painter  to  repre- 
sent a  landscape,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  outline,  giving  to 
every  object  its  proportionate  size,  form,  and  position,  adjust- 
ing, with  the  utmost  skill  and  precision,  the  relative  distances 
of  the  several  parts,  and  yet  by  an  artful  blending  of  light, 
shade  and  colouring,  he  may  destroy  the  fidelity  of  the  picture 
and  render  it  false  to  the  original.  So  it  is  with  the  historian. 
He  may  make  a  true  record  of  mighty  revolutions  in  the 
political  world,  assigning  to  the  prominent  actors  in  life's 
drama  their  respective  parts,  their  exact  position  upon  the 
stage,  and  their  relative  military  and  political  influence,  and 
still,  by  dbtorting  and  colouring  their  motives,  and  shading 
their  characters,  he  may  represent  these  same  actors,  at  pleas- 
ure, as  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  mankind.  While  the  histo- 
rian records  those  great  events  which  change  the  governments 
of  the  world,  and  the  fortunes  of  nations,  he  should  not  over- 
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look  those  noiseless  and  constantly  progressive  revolutions  in 
manners^  morals,  and  religion,  .which  give  a  new  character  to 
society  and  change  the  destinies  of  nations.  A  history  may 
contain  no  untruth,  and  yet  leave  a  false  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  All  the  particular  events  recorded  may  be 
true,  and  yet  those  modifying  influences  which  give  character 
to  the  age  may  be  omitted. 

The  man  who  should  attempt  to  record  the  events  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  without  alluding  to  the  rise  of  Methodism 
in  England,  or  the  '^ Great  Awakening"  in  America,  would 
certainly  present  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gious state  of  those  countries,  however  accurate  he  might  be 
in  the  details  of  political  and  military  history.  Hence  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  principles  of  an  author,  and  the 
particular  influences  under  which  he  wrote.  If  the  reader  be 
informed  in  the  outset  that  a  writer  of  English  history  is  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory,  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  his  own  reflec- 
tions may,  in  some  measure,  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  au- 
thor's political  or  religious  prejudices  and  partialities.  To 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  historian,  we  mnst  know  the  age 
in  which  he  Kved,  and  the  influences  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected ;  and  conversely,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  history 
we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writer  and  the  party  to 
which  be  belonged  in  religion  and  politics.  If  we  arraign  an 
ancient  historian  before  a  modern  tribunal  of  criticism,  and 
test  his  merits  by  the  existing  standard  of  historical  excellence, 
we  shall,  inevitably,  do  him  injustice.  The  failure  of  recent  crit- 
ics to  make  a  just  discrimination  in  this  respect,  has,  undoubted- 
ly, contributed  to  bring  the  old  historians  into  comparative  dis- 
esteem.  It  has  become  fashionable  among  scholars  to  talk 
of  the  childishness,  the  vanity,  and  isuperstitious  credulity  of 
Herodotus,  and  to  complain,  with  seeming  honesty,  of  Livy's 
obtuseness  and  reckless  disregard  of  truth.  These  writers 
are  gravely  charged  with  carelessness,  partiality,  and  even  the 
grossest  dishonesty,  because  they  did  not  write  history  as  the 
critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  think  it  ought  to  be  written. 
It  will  not  avail  them  to  plead,  in  their  behalf,  that  they  wrote 
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as  a  Greek  or  Romao,  of  those  times,  might  be  expected  %» 
write.  It  is  enough  to  condemn  ihem  that  they  have  nd 
written  as  Hallam  or  Niebuhr  would  have  written,  had  they 
been  the  contemporaries  of  these  authors.  Herodotus  and 
Livy  have  faults  peculiar  to  their  times.  They  are  such  as 
never  can  be  repeated.  Modern  historians,  it  is  true,  are  free 
from  them.  They  have  shunned  the  errors  of  an  early  age ; 
and,  in  their  extreme  caution,  have  plunged  into  faults  of  an 
opposite  character,  still  more  injurious  and  far  less  pardonable^ 
The  early  historians  were  arilest.  They  believed  ioo  much. 
They  received  human  testimony  with  too  little  doubt.  They 
sometimes  mistook  appearances  for  realities.  Moj)em  histo- 
rians are  theorists,  wily  advocates,  using  the  facts  of  history 
to  weave  the  web  of  their  tangled  sophistries,  in  order  to  pre- 
judice men  in  favour  of  their  party  or  creed.  Antiquity  does 
not  furnish  a  single  philosophic  historian,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term ;  and  yet,  there  are  some  among  the 
old  writers  who,  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  historian,  have 
never  been  equalled.  ^^  The  spirit  of  history,"  says  one,  ^'  is 
frequently  history  deprived  of  its  spirit."  The  philosopher 
in  pursuit  of  principles,  reckless  of  details,  plays  the  anato- 
mbt ;  and  while  he  dissects  away  those  less  substantial  parts 
on  which  life  and  beauty  depend,  he  leaves  to  his  readers 
only  the  skeleton  of  the  dead  past.  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  history  becomes  a  succession  of  learned  disquisitions 
upon  the  moral  and  political  elements  of  social  progress. 
They  frequently  exhibit  profound  views  of  human  life,  and 
develope  those  controlling  laws  which  regulate  and  limit  the 
advancement  of  the  race — laws  with  which  every  student  of 
history  ought  to  be  familiar — still  they  do  not  write  history. 
Their  works  are  necessarily  fragmentary.  They  are  erudite 
dissertations,  learned  essays,  critiques,  any  thing  but  lucid 
narrative.  Another  class  of  modern  philosophic  historians 
make  use  of  history  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  theory  in 
politics  or  religion.  Such  a  writer  often  plays  the  eclectic,  and 
selects  only  those  particular  facts  which  sustain  bis  own 
views.      Better  far  go  back  to    the  childlike   simplicity  of 
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Herodotus,  and  collect  both  fact  and  fiibloyand  wea^e  them 
into  a  graceful  and  pleasing  narrative,  leaving  the  reader  ttf 
draw  his  own  inferences  from  the  furnished  data.  The  errors 
of  the  imagniation  are  less  injurious  than  the  perversions  of 
the  speculative  reason.  In  the  one  case^  what  history  loses, 
poetry  gains ;  and  truth  may  be  recovered  by  stripping  off  its 
borrowed  robes.  In  the  other,  truth  perverted  and  misap* 
plied  not  only  loses  its  salutary  influence,  but  becomes  posi- 
tively hurtful.  It  sheds  a  false  light,  which  leads  the  sincere 
and  honest  inquirer  astray.  If  we  carefully  consider  the 
condition  of  the  first  writers  of  history,  we  shall  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  poetic  character  of  their  narratives.  The  tm- 
aginatian  is  ever  developed  before  the  judgment.  Men  feel 
omd  enjoy  before  they  reason  and  decide.  Hence  poetry, 
#hich  is  the  language  of  emotion,  precedes  prose.  The  be- 
gtnningg  of  history  lie  hid  to  the  inquirer.  The  first  man's 
disoouise  to  his  child  is  thelbontain  whence  oral  history  flows. 
In  its  progress,  it  is  enriched  by  countless  tributary  streams  of 
nrtdition.  Poetry  gathers  up  those  traditions,  and  from  them 
weaves  the  mazy  web  of  mythology.  When  the  seeker 
after  pure  historic  facts  begins  to  trace  those  lines  of  truth 
diat  run,  like  golden  threads,  through  this  complex  tissue  of 
reality  and  fiction,  he  is  at  once  involved  in  uncertainty,  and 
begins  to  question  the  fidelity  of  aH  history.  Truth  and 
error  are  so  intimately  blended  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  error  with  which  it  is  united.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  first  written  histories  could  rise  but  little 
above  tradition.  They  must  be  confused,  contradictory,  and 
exaggerated.  The  writer  who  is  himself  the  product  of  the 
age  in  which  he  writes,  rarely  possesses  the  patience  or  dis- 
criflinination  necessary  to  separate  fact  from  fable.  He  is  per- 
haps in  advance  of  his  generation  in  culture  and  intelligence, 
and  yet  he  p  the  index  and  exponent  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  natbn  to  which  he  belongs.  Lake  his  fellows,  he 
knows  the  past  only  by  tradition.  ^  The  same  dim  light 
guides  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  He  gathers  up  the  im- 
pressioBS  of  the  many  and  sets  his  own  seal  upon  them.     He 
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writes  to  please  his  contemporaries.  He  bas  not  yel  attained 
to  that  elevation  of  soul  which  prompted  Tbucydides  to  write 
^*for  eternity"  Such  lofty  aspirings  are  the  result  only  of 
high  intellectual  culttfre.  The  bisiorians  who  preceded  He- 
rodotus were  such  writers  as  we  have  described.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  in  an  indefinite  and  popular  sense,  that  those  collect 
tors  of  traditions,  myths,  fables,  allegories,  and  epigrams,  can 
be  called  historians.  They  were  prolix  story-tellers,  who 
pursued  their  vocation  for  the  amusement  of  an  imaginative 
and  superstitious  people.  The  wares  they  furnished  were 
adapted  to  the  market  to  which  they  were  broughL  The 
works  of  Herodotus  constitute  the  transition  from  story-telling 
to  true  history.  He  rejected  the  practice  of  hb  predecessors 
of  relating  the  traditions  of  a  single  city,  and  undertook  to 
write,  in  one  beautiful  whole,  all  the  most  important  events 
relative  to  the  principal  nations  of  the  then  known  world. 
Examine  his  materials,  a  crude  mass  of  facts,  fictions,  mytho- 
logies, dreams,  omens,  prodigies ;  in  a  word,  all  the  monstrous 
creations  of  the  unrestrained  imagination  and  blind  credulity 
of  a  youthful  people.  For  whom  did  he  write  ?  Not  for 
the  practical,  talented,  and  phlegmatic  Englishman,  not  ibr 
the  speculative,  erudite,  and  philosophic  German,  but  for  the 
inquisitive,  lively,  and  credulous  Greek.  He  was  himself  the 
child  of  a  poetic  age,  born  beneath  the  same  genial  skies,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  moral  influences  as  those  for  whom  he 
wrote.  His  narratives  were  not  destined  to  reach  the  publie 
eye  through  the  circulating  library,  nor  in  cheap  editions, 
scattered,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  before  a  November  blast, 
but  they  were  to  be  recited  at  the  great  Olympic  festival,  or 
read  from  manuscripts  to  assembled  crowds  of  bis  countrymen* 
They  were  not  written  for  the  eye  of  cold  skeptical  critics, 
who  ask  for  authorities,  and  try  every  assertion  by  the  test  of 
argument,  but  they  were  designed  to  delight  the  curious  minds 
of  countless,  interested,  excited,  and  intelligent  listeners,  men 
who  heard,  with  delight  and  applause,  tales  of  strange 
beasts  and. birds,  and  still  stranger  men.  §uch  an  audience 
stayed  not  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  narrator,  who  de- 
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scribed  cities  with  stupendous  walls,  banging  gardens  suspend- 
ed in  mid-heaven  ;  who  told  of  towers  piercing  the  sky,  of 
mysterious  rites^  of  gods  with  ioefiable  names,  of  mighty 
pyramids  that  concealed  the  dead  from  human  view,  and  of 
crystal  tombs  that  showed  their  inmates  to  every  passer-by^of 
giants  and  pigmies,  of  men  with  but  one  eye,  and  (what  sur- 
passes all)  of  women,  gigantic  Amazons  who  hated  metiy  and 
lived  alone.     The  historian  wrote  too  of  Greece,  '^  the  nurse 
of  heroes,"  the  land  of  glorious  achievements ;  he  spoke  of 
her  dauntless  warriors,  of  their  invincible  love  of  liberty,  of 
their  bloody  battles,  and  glorious  victories.     He  wrote  for  tbe 
ears  of  those  who  inherited  the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  who 
gloried  in  their  deeds,  who  were  proud  of  their  native  lend. 
He  wrote  for  a  people  whose  vanity  was  proverbial,  whose 
love  of  fame  was  unbounded.     What  cared  they  if  the  num- 
ber of  the  troops  of  Xerxes  was  exaggerated  ?     If  the  mon- 
arch's resources  were  represented  as  inexhaustible,  and  hb 
minions  innumerable?      Then  the  glory  of  Grecian  arms 
becomes  the  more  conspicuous  ;  and  the  honour  of  their  vene- 
rated ancestors  the  more  exalted.     But  who  can  affirm,  with 
certainty,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Persian  invasion,  as  giveo 
by  Herodotus,  are  essentially  erroneous  ?      Nothing  can  be 
urged  against  them  but  their  seeming  improbability.     Is  it 
possible  for  modem  critics  to  say  what  may  and  what  may 
not  have  occurred  in  that  early  age?     If  the  pyramids  bad 
been  demolished  soon  after  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  who,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  credited  bis  accounts  of 
them  ?     Under  a  different  system  of  government,  and  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  civilization,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate, 
with  accuracy,  either  the  motives  or  actions  of  men  in  remote 
antiquity.     So  far  as  modern  researches  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  ancieht  history,  Herodotus  has  been  found  to  be  re- 
markably aoeurate  in  his  statements.     The  recent  discoveries 
in  Egypt,  from  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  have  given 
new  and  undoubted  confirmation  to  his  history  of  that  coun- 
try.    An  accurate  comparison  of  the  works  of  Champollbn, 
Wilkinson,  and  Roselini,  with  tbe  aceount   Herodotus  has 
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givea  of  the  roanDers  aad  costoms  of  the  EgjpUans,  will  show 
that  be  has  fewer  errors  and  prejadioes,  by  far,  than  modero 
English  travellers,  who  describe  American  manners  and  instito* 
tions.  Argumg  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown,  it  is 
reasonable  to  incline  to  the  side  of  charity.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Herodotus  records,  in  many  instances,  what 
he  heard  and  saw.  He  did  not  rely  upon  reports.'  He  visited 
the  lands  be  describes,  and  received  the  traditions  of  the  inhab- 
itants from  their  own  lips.  He  also  wrote  down  the  results  of 
bis  own  observations,  and  his  reccurds  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  those  of  travellers  of  any  age  since  his  own. 
It  is  true  he  is  sometimes  deceived  or  imposed  upon,  and  who 
is  not  ?  He  is  sometimes  mistaken,  and  who  is  not  ?  He  also 
makes  his  record  of  events  in  hb  own  way.  He  created  his 
own  fashion.  He  had  no  models  for  imitation  ;  no  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  field  of  discovery  to  consult ;  no  standard  of 
historic  truth  by  which  to  test  hb  own  accuracy.  To  be 
sure,  he  does  not  record  a  tradition  or  myth  with  the  solemn 
gravity  of  a  Bryant,  tracing  every  fable  to  its  source,  and  in* 
vesting  the  whole  narrative  with  a  drapery  of  recondite  and 
useless  learning,  nor  does  he  analyse  the  complex  tissue  of 
society  like  a  Miller,  or  describe  the  origin  of  political  institu- 
tions like  a  Hallam,  following  every  event  to  its  cause,  aod 
deducmg  from  accumulated  facts  the  great  principles  which 
govern  men  and  nations.  Nor  does  he  record  hb  '^  Inklings 
of  Travel "  like  a  modem  coxcomb,  who  quarrels  with  hb 
landlord,  finds  fault  with  hb  accommodations,  and  puts  under 
tbe  ban  of  overwhelming  censure  every  custom,  law  and 
fashion  that  accords  not  with  the  standard  usages  of  the 
great  nation  of  which  he  is  the  honoured  representative. 
He  does  not  write  like  a  Humboldt  or  Niebuhr  respecting  the 
natural  history  of  a  country,  its  botany,  geology,  zoology  and 
meteorology,  and  yet  he  is  not  indifferent  to  these  subjects. 
He  mentions  the  natural  productions,  minerals,  plants,  trees 
aod  animals  of  the  countries  be  visited.  Every  thing  won- 
derful in  nature  or  art  he  describes  ;  not  like  a  philosopher, 
who  thinks  more  of  classes,  genera  and  species,  than  of  beauty, 
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variety  and  order,  but  Uke  an  artless  and  inqiusitiTe  boy,  who 
is  alive  to  every  novelty,  who  drinks  in,  with  intense  interest, 
the  inasvelsof  a  iormer  age,  who  sympathizes  with  all  that  is 
good  jand  great,  but  can  comprehend  fully  the  influence 
neither  of  the  gjdod  nor  greats  upon  society.  Herodotus  has 
been  charged  with  credulity.  It  is  probable  that  he  believed 
too  much;' apd  in  history  it  is  better  for  the  world  that  a 
writer  should  believe  too  much  than  too  little.  The  excess 
may  be  abated  ;  the  deficiency  can  never  be  supplied.  The 
ciedulity  of  the  early  writers  involved  no  very  serious  conse- 
quences in  regard  to  [psterity.  It  related,  chiefly^  to  those 
childish  marvels  which  one  may  believe  or  disbelieve  without 
moral  turpitude.  This  species  of  credulity  does  not  poison 
the  fountains  of  truth,  like  the  lying  legends  of  ghostly  fathers, 
who  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  nor  yet  like  the  falsifying  of 
records  by  philosophic  historians  who  compel  history  to 
prophesy  deceit  to  the  nations.  Compare  Herodotus  with  the 
most  celebrated  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Archi- 
bald Alison,  and  let  the  lovers  of  truth  decide  to  which  be- 
longs the  palm  for  accuracy  and  fidelity.  In  this  age  of 
steam  communioatioo,  when  the  facilities  of  travel  have  been 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  the  means  of  verifying  reports  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  indolent,  this  philosophic  and 
learned  historian  has  embodied,  as  we  believe,  in  any  nine  pages 
of  his  history,  when  be  treats  of  American  afi^rs,  more  posi- 
tive misrepresentations,  more  gross  and  unpardonable  viola- 
tions of  truth,  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  nine  books  of 
Herodotus.  Speaking  of  the  migratory  character  of  the 
Americans,  he  makes  the  following  sweeping  assertions: 
'^  Not  only  is  landed  property  almost  always  sold  and  divided 
at  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  but  even  during  hb 
lifetime,  immigration  from  one  spot  to  another  is  so  frequent, 
.that  it  may  be  considered  the  grand  social  characteristic  of 
the  American  people.  However  long  and  happily  a  proprie- 
tor may  have  lived  upon  his  little  domain ;  though  it  may 
have  been  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  the  play-ground  of  his 
infancy,  the  arbour  of  his  wedded  love,  the  nursery  of  bis 
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children  ;  though  it  may  be  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  ties 
that  can  bind  man  to  material  nature,  and  the  severance  of 
which  in  other  countries  constitutes  the  last  drop  in  the  cup 
of  the  vanquished,  an  American  is  alwayt  ready  to  sell  it,  if  he 
can  do  so  for  profit ;  and  putting  himself  and  his  family  with  all 
his  effects,  on  board  the  first  steamboat,  transport  himself  and 
bis  household  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  commence 
again,  perhaps  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles,  the  great 
and  engrossing  work  of  accumulating  wealth."  Mr.  Alison 
denominates  this  migratory  propensity,  which  is  applicable, 
in  its  full  extent,  only  to  the  Western  frontiers  of  our  coun- 
try, "  the  grand  characteristic  of  society  in  America,"  and 
styles  the  condition  of  society  among  us  as  **  the  Nomade  ag- 
ricultural state."  Further  on,  upon  the  same  topic,  he  adds  : 
"  Hereditary  feeling  is  unknown  in  America  ;  even  family  por- 
traits, pictures  of  beloved  parents,  are  often  not  framed,  as  it 
is  well  understood  that,  at  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
they  will  all  be  sold  and  turned  into  dollars,  to  be  divided 
among  the  children."  Assuming  that  the  Americans  are 
universally  avaricious  as  well  as  fickle,  he  predicates  of  the 
whole  people  a  deep  and  pervading  feeling  of  discontent.  "  AH 
classes  and  ranks,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  <^  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition,  and  plod  on  in  sullen  discontent,  which  is  so 
strong  as  to  be  apparent  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  even 
the  expression  of  their  countenances.  The  scholars  are  dis- 
satisfied ;  they  complam  of  the  superficial  character  of  their 
literature,  and  lament  that  its  tone,  instead  of  rising,  is  pro- 
gressively sinking,  with  the  extension  of  the  power  of  reading 
to  the  working  orders  of  society.  The  professional  men  are 
dissatisfied ;  they  allege  that  their  rank  is  lower  than  in 
Europe  ;  that  they  are  overshadowed  by  commercial  wealth, 
and  find  no  compensation  in  the  esteem  or  respect  in  which  their 
avocations  are  held.  *  *  *  The  merchants  are  dissatisfied,  they 
declare  that  they  are  worn  to  death  by  excessive  toil.  '•  •  • 
Even  the  mechanics  and  cultivators  are  dissatisfied  ;  outwardly 
blessed  beyond  any  other  class  that  society  has  ever  contain- 
6i,  they  are  ground  down  by  the  pressure  of  competition  and 
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incessant  thirst  for  riches  and  advancenieDt."  These  un- 
qualified assertions  are  fully  equalled  in  prejudice  and  false- 
hood by  his  observations  on  the  religious  condition  of  the 
American  people.  A  few  sentences  must  suffice*  *^  Episco- 
pacy is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  higher  classes  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  except  Baltimore*  *  *  **  Al- 
ready the  ruinous  effecl  of  the  dependence  of  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  on  the  voluntary  support  of  their  flocks, 
has  become  painfully  conspbuous.  Religion  has  descended 
from  its  function  of  denouncing  and  correcting  national  vices, 
and  become  little  more,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  tlian  the 
re-echo  of  public  opinion/^  Then  the  grave  historian  pro- 
oeeds  to  endorse  Miss  Martineau's  >vell  known  slander  of  the 
clergy,  by  quoting  her  own  words.  From  tlie  same  source 
he  probably  derived  the  following  veracious  statements : 
<<  Original  thought,  independence  of  character,  intrepid  asser- 
tions of  opinion  against  the  prepossessions  of  the  majority,  are 
vkknovm  in  America.  So  completely  do  their  ideas  6ow  in 
one  channel,  that  you  would  say  they  are  all  cast  in  one 
mould,  and  stamped  with  one  image  and  superscription.  *  * 
*  *  There  is,  in  opposition  to  the  will  and  passions  of  the 
majority,  no  security  whatever  either  for  life  or  property  in 
America.  *  *  *  Murder  and  assassination,  in  open  day,  are 
not  unfrequent  among  the  members  of  Congress  themselves ; 
and  the  guilty  parties,  if  strong  in  the  support  of  the  majority, 
openly  walk  about  and  set  all  attempts  to  prosecute  them 
at  defiance.  *  *  *  The  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution, 
cruel  and  heart-rending  as  they  were,  have  been  exceeded  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  there  the  terrible  spectacle 
has  been  frequently  exhibited,  of  late  years,  of  persons  obnox- 
ious to  the  majority  being  publicly  burned  alive  by  the  people, 
and,  to  lender  the  torment  more  prolonged  and  excruciating, 
over  a  fire  purposely  kindled  of  green  wood."  The  same 
reckless  generalization  and  wanton  violation  of  truth  pollute 
every  page  of  this  distinguished  author's  account  of  America. 
Were  we  to  meet  with  such  exaggerations  and  rhetorical 
flourishes  in  the  flowery  pages  of  a  writer  of  the  Celestial 
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Empire,  we  should  pitj  and  ibrgive  the  conceited  pedant 
who  penned  them.  But  when  a  grave  historian,  of  ptofoond 
learning,  through  sheer  prejudice,  thus  corrupts  the  very 
fountains  of  knowledge,  be  deserves  no  pardon.  He  ought  to 
be  exposed  and  punished  by  that  same  ^omnipotent  public 
opinion,"  which  he  affects  to  despise.  Admitting  that  par- 
ticular instances  of  avarice,  servility  and  cruelty  are  to  be 
found  in  our  country,  (and  in  what  province  or  dbtrict  of  tbe 
earth  are  they  not  found  ?)  is  it  worthy  the  candour  and  justice 
of  a  profound  thinker  to  predicate  these  particular  vices  of  a 
whole  people  ?  Such  rapid  induction  does  not  become  tbe 
philosopher.  The  credulous  Herodotus  did  not  so.  If  he 
chanced  to  hear  of  tbe  villany  of  some  sacrilegwus  person  or 
assassin,  he  did  not  take  the  criminal  for  the  type  of  the  na» 
tion,  and  pronounce  them  all  given  to  sacrilege  and  assas- 
sinations. Nor,  if  he  chanced  to  see  a  company  of  inebriates 
carousing,  at  a  public  inn,  did  be,  like  a  Hall  or  Hamilton, 
deliberately  write  down,  in  his  note  book,  the  astounding  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  that  country  do  habitually  congregate,  on 
appointed  days,  and  get  drunk  together.  He  did  not  possess 
such  a  spirit  of  generalization.  Had  he  learned  from  tradition 
or  hieroglyphic  records,  that  in  a  former  age  one  Moses 
'<  slew  an  Egyptian  and  hid  him  in  the  sand,"  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  be  would  have  recorded  tbe  fact  as  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  gravely  announcing  '^  that  murders  and  as- 
sassinations in  the  open  day  are  common"  in  Egypt.  No ; 
the  *^  ehildish**  o\i  imveller  bad  not  reached  that  sublime 
height  of  philosophy,  which  derives  a  l^aw  from  a  single  fact. 
His  heart  and  soul  were  not  corroded  with  jealousy,  nor  was 
his  judgment  biassed  by  theories.  He  looked  on  men  as  they 
lived  and  moved  in  society,  and  wrote  down  the  honest  con- 
vietioDs  of  his  soul.  These  *'  first  impressions  "  in  Egypt  and 
Babylon  are  now  as  fresh  and  racy  as  though  they  bad  been 
penned  but  yesterday.  A  cheerfol  temper  shed  its  genial  in- 
fluence on  every  page.  He  admired  all  that  was  new  and 
beautiful,  he  was  shocked  at  nothing  but  profanity  and  athe- 
ism.    Did  he  meet  with  strange  customs  ?     He  wondered  at 
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the  caprices  of  men,  bat  did  not  censure.  Did  be  meet  with 
beautifiil  creations  of  art  in  foreign  lands  ?  He  admired  their 
fair  proportions,  but  did  not  envy.  Did  he  bear  of  strange 
gods,  with  their  mystic  rites,  holy  fanes,  and  unspeakable 
names  ?  He  contemplated  the  new  deities,  and  their  worship, 
with  a  decent  respect,  never  presuming  to  blaspheme.  Did 
he  hear  among  remote  nations,  of  achievements  of  heroes  and 
men  of  renown  ?  He  recorded  their  brave  exploits  for  the  uni- 
tation  of  bis  countrymen,  never  seeking  to -tarnish  their  glory 
by  base  insinuations,  or  by  the  imputation  of  unworthy  mo- 
fives.  Such  was  the  credulous  Herodotus ;  and  who  are  they 
who  are  now  taking  up  stones  to  cast  at  him  ?  They  are  the 
Pharisees  of  history,  ''  who  tithe  mint,  anise  and  cummin, 
and  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;"  men  who  record, 
without  a  doubt,  any  falsehood  which  tends  to  degrade  their 
neighbours  or  defeat  their  rivals  in  political  or  religious  pro- 
motion. It  is  'not  becatise  men  have  recently  become  more 
ibnd  of  truth  and  averse  to  error,  that  they  do  so  carp  at  the 
mistakes  of  the  old  historians ;  but  this  way  leads  to  notoriety 
and  iame,  therefore  many  do  walk  in  it.  It  is  not  because 
Herodotus  and  Livy  abound  more  in  misstatements  and  errors 
than  other  authors  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  from 
the  days  of  these  writers  till  now,  that  they  have  been  so 
vigorously  assailed  by  recent  critics,  but  rather  because  there 
is  a  greater  show  of  learning  and  far  less  peril  in  attacking  the 
dead  than  the  living. 

Herodotus  will,  certainly,  bear  comparison  for  truthful- 
ness, with  travellers  of  any  age.  Compare  his  graceful  nar- 
rative with  the  clumsy  fabrications  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
Compare  his  supernatural  beings,  with  the  giants,  dwarfs, 
dragons,  enchanters,  ghosts,  witches  and  goblins,  that  swarmed 
in  the  stories  of  travellers  and  the  songs  of  minstrels  during 
the  same  period.  Sir  John  Mandeville  spent  thirty  years 
in  foreign  travel.  His  narrative  abounds  in  the  most  improba- 
ble fictions,  yet  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  and  apparently 
believed  by  himself  and  his  readers.  He  pretends  to  Imve  seen 
the  very  rock  to  which  Andromeda  was  chained,  and  gravely 
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adds  thai  she  lived   before  the  flood.     He  also  describes  a 
laidy  who  had  been  converted  into  a  dragon  and  was  confined 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.     He  speaks  of  a  race  of  men  fifty  feet 
bigby  who  inhabited  an  island  in  the  £ast  Indies,  and  of  an* 
other  race  who  bad  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders.     A  Swedish 
navigator,  not  two  hundred  years  ago,  affirmed  that  in  the 
island  of  Nicobar,  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,   he  discovered  a 
race  of  men  with  long  tails,  like  cats.     The  island,  it  is  said, 
is  now  well  known,  but  the  men  have  disappeared.    If  such 
absurd  fancies  could  be  tolerated  in  Christian  travellers,  ought 
not  some  lenity   to  be  shown   to  the  comparatively  venial 
blunders  of  the  father  of  history  ?     It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  for  the  credulity  of  Herodotus,  or  the  care- 
lessness of  Livy,  in  modern  historians.    Robertson's  romantic 
*'  History  of  America"  would  alone  be  sufficient.     But  it 
should   be  remembered   that  credulity  is  a  relative   term. 
What  would  be  incredible  in  one  age,  would  not  be  so  in 
another.   When  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  returned  from 
his  wanderings,  but  few  men  gave  credence  to  his  accounts  of 
nations   before   unknown  and  countries  before   unexplored. 
More  accurate  information  has  brought  this  early  traveller 
again  into  repute,  and  confirmed  the  accounts  he  gave.     Let 
every  author  be  tried  by  bis  peers ;  let  the  jury  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  then  a  righteous  verdict  will 
be  pronounced.    Before  such  a  tribunal  Hercxiotus  will  not 
suffer.     He  will  not  only  be  acquitted  of  "  malice  prepense," 
but  his  good  intentions  will  be  rendered  abundantly  conspicu- 
ous.   Modem  writers  would  do  well  to  copy  bis  simplicity, 
his   cheerfulness  and   his  vivacity  ;  to   imitate  bb  graceful 
style,  his  agreeable  delineations  of  life  and  manners,  bis  dra- 
matic exhibitions  of  state  counsels  and  plans  of  policy,  and 
to  cultivate,  his  art  of  interesting  the  affections  of  the  reader, 
bis  skill  in  setting  forth  the  picturesque,  the  na'ive  and  the 
beautiful.    Let  them  cultivate  the  imagination  and  taste  more, 
and  the  rules  of  logic  less.     Let  them,  like  Herodotus,  intro- 
duce more  of  every-day  life,  manners  iind  opinions,  and  less 
of  the  unmeaning  ceremonies  and  stupid  pageants  of  courts  ; 
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let  ibem  poptiny  more  fully  the  struggles  of  the  masses  to  ob- 
tain independence  and  freedom,  and  pass  over,  more  cursorily, 
the  horrors  and  carnage  of  the  battle  field.  Let  them  once 
more  unite  the  dissociated  provinces  of  the  novelist  and  the 
essayist.  Let  them  blend  the  graphic  delineations  of  the  one 
with  the  profound  researches  of  the  other,  and  history  will  be 
more  attractive  and  more  useful.  Before  attempting  to  write, 
as  did  Thucydides,  *^  for  eternity/'  authors  should  be  divested 
of  their  religious  and  political  partialities,  and  enter  the  field 
of  inquiry  unpledged  and  unbound.  Wh^n  Herodotus  de 
scribed  the  gods  of  Egypt,  he  did  not  stay  to  inquire  whether 
this  or  that  particular  view  of  their  worship  would  prejudice 
the  claims  of  the  EMvinities  he  adored,  but  he  wrote,  pre- 
eUebff  what  he  heard  and  saw.  When  a  Southey  or  Lingard 
writes  history  for  the  many,  each  author  feels  bound  to  favour 
bis  own  church,  and  to  record  only  what  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Church  of  Rome  may  choose  to  sanction.  Hume 
and  Gibbon  appear  as  the  unblushing  abettors  of  infidelity, 
and  write  like  the  pensioned  advocates  of  a  clique,  and  not 
like  liberal  and  high-minded  historians.  The  old  historians 
interest  all  classes  of  readers,  and  will  continue  to  interest 
them  so  long  as  the  human  soul  retains  its  present  constitu- 
tion. Modem  historians,  who  are  characterized  by  partisan 
predilections,  are  read,  with  deep  interest,  only  by  those  who 
hold  the  same  political  or  religious  sentiments  with  the  au- 
thors. It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  truth  of  any  man  or  any 
set  of  men  iUl  all  the  uritnesses  have  testified.  Men  hardly 
expect  a  writer  to  record  events  precisely  as  they  happened 
but  rather  as  he  wishes  them  to  have  happened.  No  man 
will  write  an  impartial  history  of  the  English  or  French  Revo- 
lution, so  long  as  the  great  principles  involved  in  those  strug- 
gles continue  to  agitate  society.  Under  strong  party  excite- 
ment, men  never  find  the  juste  miUeu.  The  character  of 
Cromwell  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  vindicated 
in  England,  becaose  the  principles  he  advocated  are  begin- 
ning to  be  known  and  adopted.  Some  high-minded  Englbh- 
men  even  dare  to  ealogize  the  Puritans  ;  and,  doubtless  their 
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fame  will  increase  with  the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty in  that  country.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  thor 
full  and  triumphant  vindication*  The  old  leaveo  of  infidelity 
and  hatred  of  liberal  opinions,  with  which  Hume  so  deeply 
poisoned  the  public  mind,  still  works.  He  playe^he  part  of 
a  subtle  advocate  in  favour  of  irreligion  and  arbitrary  power 
He  was  careful  to  state  no  more  than  he  could  render  proba- 
ble by  choosing  his  own  witnesses*  Accordingly  he  passed 
over  all  records  that  would  prove  injurious  to  hb  adopted 
clients,  and  magnified  those  minor  points  of  evidence  which 
supported  their  caus^.  He  bated  religion  and  every  thing  as- 
sociated with  it ;  hence  the  bold  advocacy  of  human  rights, 
when  presented  in  a  religious  dress,  is  denounced  as  fanati- 
cism. He  did  not  wish  to  be  known  as  the  open  reviler  of 
divine  truth,  therefi>re  he  has  employed  the  language  of  vir- 
tue to  cloak  his  malicious  designs.  He  eeemsy  it  is  true,  like 
a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  but  **  his  neighbour  comelh  and 
searcheth  him  out."  Mr.  Brodie  has  arraigned  the  culprit 
before  the  bar  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  claimed  a 
reversion  of  the  old  verdict  in  his  favour.  His  plea  will  be 
heard  and  the  rights  of  truth  will  be  vindicated.  The  repu- 
tation of  Gibbon  is  fast  declining  on  account  of  the  partisan 
character  of  his  history.  His  works  are  re-printed,  but  with  co- 
pious notes  appended  to  neutralize  the  poison  he  so  liberally  in- 
fused into  the  very  heart  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  considered 
safe  for  the  young  to  peruse  his  ^'  luminous  pages"  without 
such  an  antidote.  Better  far  bad  it  been  for  the  reputation 
of  these  men,  if  they  had  performed  the  humble  office  of 
compilers  of  other  men's  labours,  than  to  have  acted  as  the 
disguised  advocates  of  a  shameless  infidelity.  Better  bad  it  been 
for  the  world  had  they  been  as  artless  and  credulous  as  Hero- 
4lotus,  and  spent  their  days  and  nights  in  weaving  together  the 
countless  legends  of  the  daric  ages,  than  to  have  made  their 
finished  periods  the  vehicles  of  a  malignant  moral  poison. 
Such  men  as  Rollin  and  Bartbelemi,  who  gathered  indiscrim- 
inately the  fruit  of  others'  toil  and  spread  it  in  an  inviting 
form  before  the  public,  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  world 
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infinitely  more  than  these  philosophic  deceivers.  Mere 
minuteness  of  detail  or  prolixity  of  narrative  does  not  mislead 
or  demoralize  the  reader;  they  simply  occupy  bis  time  which 
possibly  might  be  more  profitably  employed.  The  chaff  is 
blown  away,  in  the  winnowmg,  while  the  tares  fall  with  the 
wheat.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
imagination}  but  impossible,  without  divine  aid,  to  rectify  a 
disordered  moral  sense. 

Herodotus  and  livy  are  frequently  classed  together  as 
though  they  possessed  the  same  general  characteristics  and 
belonged  to  the  same  order  of  minds.  In  fact,  they  have  but 
little,  in  common,  except  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  some 
modem  critics.  The  same  faults  are  charged  upon  both, 
though,  more  recently,  Lavy  has  been  oftener  assailed,  and 
with  more  justice,  than  Herodotus.  These  historians  be- 
longed to  entirely  different  epochs  of  civilization,  and  they 
are  as  unlike,  in  mental  and  moral  traits,  as  the  nations  they 
respectively  represented.  The  Greek  was  vain,  inquisitive, 
excitable,  and  fond  of  novelty.  The  Roman  was  proud, 
reserved,  austere,  and  indifferent  to  the  records  of  other 
nations.  Herodotus  travelled  into  foreign  lands  in  quest  of 
knowledge.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  every  stream  of  tradi- 
tion to  its  source.  He  inquired  diligently  into  the  early  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  nations  he  visited,  and  with  a  pry- 
ing curiosity  sought  information  from  every  available  source 
respecting  their  political  and  religious  institutions.  The 
results  of  bis  researches  he  has  woven  into  a  graceful  and 
sprightly  narrative,  which,  for  simplicity,  truthfulness  and 
poetic  embellishment,  has  never  been  equalled.  Livy  went  to 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  consulted  only  the  archives 
of  his  own  nation,  and  collected  materials  from  his  predeces- 
sors, while  he  entirely  neglected  not  only  those  monuments 
and  memorials  which  existed  throughout  Italy,  illustrative  of 
the  origin  and  early  institutions  of  the  <<  Eternal  City,"  but  the 
antiquities,  literature,  and  monuments  of  neighbouring  nations. 
When  records  failed  him,  he  adopted  those  traditions  which 
would  reflect  most  honour  upon  the  nation  of  which  he  wrote. 
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Truth  was,  with  him,  of  no  consideration  in  comparison  with 
the  honour  and  fame  of  Rome.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  Livy  deliberately  falsi6ed  any  portion  of  bis  record  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  his  country,  but  writing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  partiality,  he  has  too  often  attempted  to  piJIiate 
or  justify  the  avarice  and  oppression  of  his  countrjrmen*  For* 
eign  nations,  that  warred  with  Rome,  have  received  but  scanty 
praise  at  his  hand,  even  when  justice  and  honour  fought  with 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reading  ancient  history, 
that  ''  Punica  fides,"  and  ^<  6r«cia  mendax,''  are  phrases  of 
Roman  origin.  Had  the  historians  of  Carthage  siirvived  her 
fall  to  tell  the  story  of  their  country's  wrongs,  Roman  perfidy 
and  oppression  would  have  been  as  notorious  as  Carthaginian 
£uth,  and  the  glory  of  the  Scipios  would  bave&ded  beibre  the 
fame  of  Hannibal.  But  we  charge  upon  Livy  only  those 
faults  which  ^Mean  to  virtue's  side.''  Hk  admiration  of 
Roman  prowess  warped  his  judgment  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  his  country's  foes.  '^  All  the  merits  and  aU  the  de- 
fects of  Livy,"  says  MacaulayT^^^  take  a  colouring  from  the 
character  of  his  nation.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly  Roman  ; 
the  proud  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  which  had,  indeed,  last 
the  reality  of  liberty,  but  which  still  sacredly  preserved  ita 
forms, — ^in  fact,  the  subject  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  but,  ia  hi» 
own  estimation,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with  a  hun- 
dred kings  below,  and  only  the  gods  above  him.  He  contem- 
plated the  past  with  interest  and  delight,  not  because  it  fiir- 
nished  a  contrast  to  the  present,  but  because  it  led  to  the 
present.  He  recurred  to  it,  not  to  lose  in  proud  recollections  . 
the  sense  of  national  degradation,  but  to  trace  the 'progress  of 
national  glory."  #  »  *  <«  xhe  painting  of  his  narrative 
is  beyond  description  vivid  and  graceful.  The  abundance  of 
interesting  sentiment  and  splendid  imagery  is  almost  miracu- 
lous. His  miad  is  a  soil  which  is  never  overteemed,  a  foun- 
tain whieh  never  seems  to  trickle :  it  pours  forth  profiisely, 
.yet  it  gives  no  sign  of  exhaustion." 

Livy  was  no  antiquarian' in  the  modern,  acceptation  of  that 
word,  though  he  admired  the  past  and  reverenced  its  virtues 
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apd  its  heroes.  He  took  the  stoty  of  Rome's  origin  as  he 
(bond  it  eeaMlished  by.traditioa  and. poetry.  He  stayed  not 
to  inquire  whether  it  were  probable,  or  to  question  its  authen- 
ticity. He  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
work  he  had  assumed,  and  determined  to  create  a  hbtory  that 
should  set  forth,  in  appropriate  language  and  thoughts,  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  the  world's  mistress.  His  object  was 
not  SQ  much  to  discover  truth  as  to  describe,  in  a  becoming 
style,  her  acknowledged  greatnesfs. 

The  steps  by  which  his  country  rose  to  fame  were,  in  bis 
view,  far  less  important  than  tier  ultimate  exaltatiou.  He 
prized  the  birthright  of  a  Roman  citizen  too  highly  to  admit, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  had.  been  transmitted  to  him  from  an  ig- 
noble ancestry.  With  such  views,  we  could  scarcely  expect 
an  author  to  be  remarkably  critical  in  seeking  lor  authorities 
or  in  weighing  tbe  testimony  of  witnesses  adverse  to  his  fa- 
viourite  plan.  Conscious  of  his  ability,  to  dp  honour  to  his 
country,  he  sought  to  rear  to  her  memory  a  lasting  monument 
that  should  do  credit  to  her  world-wide  renown.  He  was, 
therefore,  more  anxious  to  polish  the  language  of  the  old  an- 
halists  than  to  correct  their  mistakes.  The  fame  of  the  old 
Rotnan  generals  was  dear  to  him.  He  looked  upon  their  glo- 
rious deeds  as  a  rich  legacy  bequeathed  by  them  to  their 
country.  In  the  absence  of  authentic  records,  he,  undoubt- 
edly, recurred  to  family  histories  and  to  the  flattering  eulogies. 
proQOUOced  by  mecdbnary  orators  at  the  funerals  of  the  ilhis- 
triotts  dead.  These  remarks  apply,  however,  only  to  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Where  the  materials  were  abundant,  there 
b  no  evidence  that  he  did  not  follow  the  best  authorities.  In 
forming  a  true  esUmate  of  tbe  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  Livy, 
we  must  remember,  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  entire 
work  is  lost.  Of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  books  only  thirty- 
five  remain,  and  these  relate  to  those  periods  which  were  least 
known.  Had  that  portion  of  his  history  been  preserved,  which 
was  compiled  from  existing  materials,  at  the  capital,  and  for 
which  there  was  no  lack  of  authentic  records  for  a  complete 
and  accurate  illustration,  the  character  of  Livy  would,  with- 
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out  doubty  have  suffered  far  less  froni  the  censures  of  critics. 
His  indifference  to  the  chronicles  and  memorials  of  subjugated 
nations  around  him,  and  his  admiration  of  Roman  greatness, 
prevented  his  making  a  careful  and  thorough  search  into  the 
bumble  origin  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  But  when 
Rome  was  in  her  glory,  when  her  arms  had  subdued  the 
world,  the  hbtorian  might  gratify  all  bis  national  pride,  yield 
to  the  fondest  admiration  of  his  country's  renown,  paint  her 
overshadowing  greatness  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  yet 
not  falsify  a  single  line  of  her  annals«  The  loss  of  this  portion 
of  his  history  can  never  be  adequately  supplied.  The  literary 
world  has  never  known  a  greater.  Bolinbroke  often  expressed 
the  wish  that  we  could  exchange  what  we  now  have  of  Livy 
for  what  we  have  lost.  Both  literature  and  truth  would  pro- 
bably be  beneGted  by  the  exchange.  To  judge  of  Livy's 
merits,  by  the  limited  remnant  of  his  great  work,  is  as  unjust 
as  it  would  be  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  Hume  or  Lingard 
by  their  brief  sketches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  to 
put  Mitford  and  Thirlwall  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  enlightened 
criticism  on  account  of  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  nar- 
rative they  have  given  us  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  history  of  Livy  possesses  unrivalled 
excellences.  **  No  modem  critic,"  says  Dunlap,  <'  has  ever 
ventured  to  deny  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  his  narrative,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  harangues.  His  words  are  well  chosen, 
bis  expressions  dignified,  his  periods  harmonious.'^  I  have 
before  alluded  to  the  marked  difierences  of  character  and  style 
between  Herodotus  and  Livy,  and  to  their  peculiar  character- 
istics as  they  respectively  represented  different  epochs  in  civil- 
ization. Let  us  look  at  some  points  of  difierence  in  style. 
Herodotus  is  prolix  though  never  tiresome.  He  crowds  his 
narrative  with  facts,  anecdotes,  and  incidents,  described  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  diary.  So  we  should  expect  an  intelligent 
and  curious  traveller  to  do.  Livy  is  diffuse,  abounding  in 
rhetorical  beauties  and  illustrations,  leading  his  reader  into 
a  very  wilderness  of  literary  sweets.  Herodotus  talks  to 
his  readers  with  all  the   simplicity,  sprightliness,  and  good 
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nature  of  obildhood;  Livy  discourses  to  us  with  the  con- 
summate art  of  a  finished  rhetorician,  and  with  the  stately  re- 
serve and  cool  complacency  of  a  secluded  scholar.  Herodo- 
tus was  a  man  of  the  world,  yisKing  distant  lands  in  quest  of 
information,  examining  existing  monuments,  gathering  up  old 
traditions,  questioning  alike  the  priefst  and  the  peasant,  and  rr. 
cording  their  responses  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
his  countrymen.  Livy  was  a  roan  of  letters,  seeking  for  infor- 
mation only  in  books,  weaving,  with  unrivalled  skill,  his  parti- 
coloured robe  of  history  from  the  shreds  and  patches  which  he 
gathered  from  pontifical  annals,  family  registers,  genealogical 
tables,  funeral  orations,  biographies,  commeniaries,  and  the 
meager  and  imperfect  sketches  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
department  of  study.  Herodotus  drew  portraits  of  living  men, 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  colours  drawn  from  the  afiections  of  a 
warm  heart  and  lively  imagination.  Livy  executed  glowing  pic- 
turesof  mighty  events,  delineated  with  an  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  refinement  of  taste  never  before  equalled.  Herodotus  has 
thrown  around  his  narrative  a  dramatic  interest.  His  actors 
converse  together  with  the  freedom  and  earnestness  of  a  de- 
bating society  or  a  political  club.  The  whole  air  and  mien  of 
Livy's  history  are  scholastic.  His  speakers  utter  their  sent! 
ments  in  elaborate  harangues,  with  the  dignity  and  courtly  re- 
serve of  a  senate  chamber  or  a  hall  of  legislation.  The  Greek 
interests  the  affections  and  enlists  the  sympathies  of  his  read- 
ers ;  the  Roman  appeals  only  to  their  judgment  and  taste ; 
the  former  is  the  historian  for  the  million,  the  latter  for  the 
scholar.  Both  of  them  possess  unrivalled  excellences,  and 
neither  is  without  his  faults.  But  if  we  admit  all  that  is  charged 
upon  them,  if  we  allow  that  Herodotus  wanted  discrimination 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials,  and  that  Livy  was  careless 
in  the  comparison  of  conflicting  accounts,  and  d(*ficient  in  re- 
search ;  if  we  concede  to  their  accusers  that  they  were  both 
swayed  by  national  prejudices  and  partialities,  where  is  the 
historian  of  any  age,  with  the  exception  of  Thucydides,  against 
whom  some  or  all  of  these  charges  may  not  justly  be  prefer- 
red ?     Their  faults  were  such  as  are  common  to  all  patriots ; 
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tbeir  excellences  the  fruit  of  superior  geoius.  They  were  nei* 
ther  bigots  aor  partisaos.  Tbey  did  not  write  for  a  religious 
sect  Dor  a  political  party.  They  wrote  for  coming  ages,  though 
it  was  their  primary  object  to  interest  and  instruct  their  own 
countrymen.  They  were  read  with  delight  and  piofit  by  men 
of  their  own  time.  Tbey  have  continued  U>  please  and  in- 
struct every  generation  that  has  succeeded  their  own,  and 
tbey  will  continue  to  be  read,  despite  of  critics,  <^  down  to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 

The  first  and  most  important  element  of  hbtory  is  truth. 
"  History,"  says  Cicero,  '<  is  the  light  of  truth."  If  Herodo- 
tus  and  Livy  are  estimated  only  by  the  amount  of  truth  they 
record,  and  censured  only  for  the  errors  they  have  committed, 
they  wiH  then  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  the  most 
celebrated  modern  historians.  In  recent  times,  history  is  made 
to  subserve  the  same  end  as  did  the  commonplaces  of  the  old 
rhetoricians ;  it  is  made  a  mere  storehouse  of  arguments,  to 
which  the  various  religious  and  political  partbans  resort  for 
weapons.  Showy  and  superficial  historians,  like  V(Jtaire, 
make  the  facts  of  history  the  foundation  on  which  they  base 
their  philosophical  speculations.  Of  course,  such  writers  ex- 
ercise great  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  periods  and  events* 
We  have  now  whig  histories  and  tory  histories ;  monarchical 
histories  and  democratic  histories ;  Catholic  histories  and  Puri- 
tan histories ;  Christian  histories  and  infidel  histories.  Facts 
and  events  are  classified  to  suit  the  theorist.  What  philosophy  ' 
has  gained  truth  has  lost.  The  artlessness  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  impartiality  of  Thucydides,  are  among  the  things  that 
were.  They  are  mentioned  with  approbation,  but  never 
imitated.  Such  noble  virtues,  like  the  polar  sun,  are  too  far 
removed  to  warm.  The  short-sighted  historian  of  to-day  has, 
perhaps,  a  private  end  to  gain,  a  favourite  reform  to  promote, 
or  some  Utopian  policyto  recommend.  History  is  made  the 
theatre  on  which  he  exhibits  his  benevolent  plan,  or  describes 
the  machinery  of  bis  political  scheme.  He  ^estions  the 
oracles  of  the  hoary  past,  and  so  interprets  their  ambiguous 
responses  as  to  promote  his  own  purposes.     History  is  thus 
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coloured  by  the  medkiixi  through  which  it  passes.  Instead  of 
facta  we  have  theories.  Instead  of  a  detailed  narrative  of  im- 
portant events,  we  have  grave  speculations  upon  the  motives 
and  policj  of  the  actors.  Instead  of  impartial  biography  of 
eminent  men,  we  have  fulsome  eulogy  or  indiscriminate 
abuse.' 

Instead  of  history  as  it  should  be,  we  have  philosophic 
principles,  infidel  or  Christian,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  writer,  all  labelled  and.  assorted  for  the  benefit  of  the  inex- 
perienced  and  uninitiated.  Those  who  re-write  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  select  those  facts  which  tally  with  their 
own  views,  and  wholly  omit  or  misinterpret  such  as  conflict 
with  them.  Compare  Mitford's  Greece  with  the  accounts 
given  by  native  writers.  You  find  the  same  soil,  the  same 
scenes,  the  same  events,  but  the  actors,  '<  oh  bow  changed ! " 
Mitford  was  a  monarchist.  He  hated  democracies  as  cor* 
dially  as  Alison.  He,  therefose,  saw  nothing  to  admire  in 
the  flourishing  republics  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  while  in  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  found  every 
thing  tioble,  princely^  patemaly  godlike.  A  turbulent  de- 
mocracy was  an  ofience  unto  him.  He  could  not  tolerate 
their  popular  assemblies,  their  reckless  legislation,  and  their 
abuse  of  good  men.  These  defects  outweighed  all  their  vir- 
tues. Hereditary  titles,  royal  magnificence,  and  costly  equi- 
page better  pleased  his  taste  ;  therefore,  be  lauds  the  ^^  mild 
and  paternal "  sway  of  despots,  and  condemns,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  the  legislation  of  the  "  fierce  democracie."  By  a 
similar  process,  and  from  like  motives,  Clarendon  makes 
Charles  I.  a  martyr  of  blessed  memor}%  and  Laud  a  sabt. 
By  an  artful -collocation  of  facts,  and  a  slight  shading  of  opin- 
ions* Hume  converts  the  Puritans  into  mewling  fanatics,  and 
their  bigoted  persecutors  into  high-minded  and  honourable 
men*  "  The  best  hbtorians  of  later  times,"  says  Macaulay, 
<'  have  been  seduced  from  truth,  not  by  their  imagination,  but 
by  their  reason.  They  far  excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art 
of  deducing  general  principles  from  facts ;  but  unhappily  they 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit  general 
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priociples.  They  arrive  at  a  theory  from  lookiDg  at  some  of  the 
pbeDomeoa ;  and  the  remaining  pheooraeaa  they  strain  or  curtail 
to  suit  their  theory*  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  had  the  critic 
affirmed  that  they  form  their  theory,  and  then  sommon  history 
to  testify  in  its  favour ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  every 
writer,  before  he  enters  upon  his  work,  has  imbibed  those  stioog 
political  and  rriigious  partialities,  which,  in  so  many  instances, 
give  a  false  colouring  to  history,  and  lead  men  blbdfeld  into 
error.  So  long  as  party  spirit  reigns,  we  may  not  hope  to  find  the 
model  historian,  which  Lucian  described  centuries  ago.  '^  Let 
a  historian,"  says  he,  "  be  fearless,  incorrupt,  free,  the  friend 
of  independence  and  truth,  calling  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a 
spade,  giving  nothing  to  hatred,  nothing  to  love,  touched  nei- 
ther by  shame  nor  pity  nor  diffidence ;  a  judge  equally  just 
and  kind  to  all  parties,  a  foreigner  in  hb  books,  a  citiaen  of 
no  estate,  bound  by  no  laws,  subject  to  no  king,  utteriy  care- 
less  what  thb  or  that  man  may  say  of  his  works." 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  COMPOUND  WORDS. 
By  JoiiAM  W.  GiBM,  ProfeMor  in  Y&Ie  College,  Ct 

1.  Campositiony  or  the  formation  of  compound  words,  is 
a  special  mode  of  forming  new  words  and  developing  new 
ideas* 

2.  Composition,  considered  externally,  is  the  combination 
of  two  words,  expressing  distinct  ideas,  so  as  to  form  one 
word,  expressing  one  idea.  The  word  thus  formed  is  called 
a  compinmd*  This  definition  is  sufficient  for  the  merely 
practical  grammarian. 

3.  Composition,  considered  in  its  internal  nature,  b$  like 
many  other  linguistical  processesi  a    development    of  the 
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species  from  the  genus*  That  is,  the  name  of  the  genus,  as 
bo€Uy  by  prefixing  the  specific  difiference,  as  tieam  (i.  e.  moved 
by  steam)  now  denotes  the  species,  as  steamboat.  This  is 
the  more  philosophical  definition* 

4.  In  reference  to  the  mental  process  in  composition  just 
described,  the  compound  consists  of  two  parts  ;  viz.  the  gen- 
eraly  or  that  which  denotes  the  genus,  and  the  special^  or 
that  which  denotes  the  specific  difference*  The  latter,  which 
b  the  leading  member  of  the  composition,  usually  precedes, 
and  has  the  tone  or  accent. 

5.  The  unity  of  the  word  consists  in  the  tone  or  accent, 
which  binds  together  the  two  parts  of  the  composition.  The 
mere  orthography  is  an  uncertain  criterion,  being  sometimes 
entirely  arbitrary* 

6.  The  unity  of  the  idea  consists  in  its  referring  to  a 
specific  thing,  well-known  as  having  a  permanent  existence. 

7*  Every  composition  is  binary,  or  every  compound  con- 
sists properly  of  only  two  members,  although  these  may 
themselves  be  compounded.  Compare  hotuehold-siuff,  defUr 
ty^quarteT'fnaster'generali  which  must  be  analyzed  conforma* 
bly  to  thb  principle.  The  most  plausible  exception  is  Lat. 
iwmtaurus  (whence  swnita%urilia)i  <a  swine,  sheep,  and 
buU.' 

8.  Composition  is  an  original  process  in  language,  dis- 
tinct on  the  one  hand  from  derivation,  that  is,  the  formation 
of  words  by  internal  change  of  vowel  and  by  sufSxes,  and 
on  the  other  from  the  mere  syntactical  combination  of  ideas. 

9*  Composition  differs  essentially  firom  the  formation  of 
words  by  internal  change  of  vowel  and  by  suffixes,  in  this, 
that  derivation  gives  us  different  forms  of  ideas ;  as,  drink 
(noun),  drinker^  drinking  (noun),  to  drenehy  all  forms  or 
modifications  of  the  radical  idea  to  drink ;  to  set^  to  settk, 
sitter y  setter,  seat,  sitting  (noun),  all  from  the  radical  idea  to 
sit ;  while  composition  gives  us  species  of  idea,  as,  school- 
hause^  State-house,  alms-house,  all  species  under  the  general 
term  house ;  doorAcey,  chest'key,  tsaUMcey,  species  of  knys. 

10.  As  a  mode  of  forming  words,  composition  is  later  in 
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its  origin  than  derivation,  and  has  arisen  from  the  inadequacy 
of  derivation  to  express  the  definite  ideas  which  become  ne- 
cessary in  language.  Thus,  mere  derivation  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  express  the  difierent  kinds  of  keys,  as,  (/oor-fcey, 
chett'kejfy  watchrJceyy  or  the  difierent  kinds  of  glasses,  as,  beer- 
gloiiy  wine^gkus^  etc. 

11.  Notwithstanding  which,  there  h  some  common  ground 
for  derivation  and  composition,  and  the  two  fornis  may  alter- 
nate. In  such  a  case  the  derivative  is  the  most  forcible,  and 
the  compound  is  the  most  precise  in  its  import.  ,  Thus  we 
have  in  English  (neglecting  accidental  difilerences  of  usage), 
hunter  find  huniBnum;  speaker  and  spokesman;  trader  and 
tradesman ;  phugher  and  ploughman ;  hatter  and  haimaker; 
steamer  and  steamboat ;  bakery  and  bakehouse ;  brewery  and 
brewhouse;  patchery  and  patchwork;  treasury  and  treasure- 
house ;  deemster  and  domesman.  So  also  where  the  words 
are  radically  distinct ;  as,  fowler  and  birdcatcher ;  Hollander 
and  Dutchman ;  journal  and  daybook ;  marine  and  seaman  ; 
namgating  and  seafaring;  propitiatory  and  mercy-seat; 
vintage  ^nd  grape-gathering ;  vintner  SLud  wineseUer.  These 
coincidences  take  place  only  when  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  is  a  very  general  or  indefinite  term,  or  has  become 
so  by  use.  In  this  way  words  originally  compound  acquire 
much  of  the  character  of  derivatives. 

12.  Composition  difi^  also  from  the  mere  syntactical 
combination  of  ideas.  Composition  is  a  development  of 
words  for  constant,  not  merely  for  occasional  use.  It  is  not 
an  arbitrary  process  in  language,  or  a  process  to  be  adopted 
at  pleasure.  A  proper  compound  must  express  a  specific 
idea  formed  for  permanent  use  in  the  language.  Wherever  it 
takes  place,  there  should  be  an  adequate  cause  or  occasion. 
Not  every  combination  of  two  ideas  into  one  is  properly  ex- 
pressed by  a  compound.  Ideas  combined  at  the  moment  of 
speaking  or  writing,  for  the  first  time,  do  not  form  compound 
words.  It  is  owing  to  this  principle  that  we  have  deaihwound 
not  lifetffound;  fatherland^  not  sonland;  foxkunier^  not 
sheephunter;    earthquake^  not  seaquake ;  brownbread^  not 
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Jreshbread ;  seoiick,  not  ierrorsicJc ;  because  the  latter  of 
these  couplets  are  not  called  for* 

13.  The  difference  between  the  compound  word  and  the 
mere  syntactical  construction  may  be  seen, 

(1.)  By  comparing  hlackhirdy  a  species  of  bird,  with  a 
blackbird.     So  redbirdf  blackberry  ^  madhouse. 

(2.)  By  comparing /ocrtotV,  a  plant  so  named  from  resem- 
blance, with  the  tail  of  a  fox.  So  bear^i^ear,  goaVs-beard^ 
lady^$'finger\ 

(3.)  By  comparing  raUbaney  a  substance  so  called  from 
its  nature,' with  the  bane  of  a  rat.  So  caich-fy^  king^s-evUy 
livertcort. 

14.  The  unity  of  the  compound  is  further  evident  by 
considering, 

(1.)  That  in  many  words  the  members  of  the  composition 
do  not  appear  at  first  view,  nor  are  they  generally  understood  ; 
as,  biicuity  curfeWy  daisy,  kerchief  quinsy,  squirrel,  surgeon, 
verdict,  vinegar. 

(2.)  That  in  many  words  the  meaning  has  so  altered  that 
the  reason  of  the  composition  is  not  obvious  ;  ns,  frankin- 
cense, holyday,  landlord,  mildew,  quicksand,  quicksilver, 
pastime,  privUege,  Sunday,  vouchsafe. 

(3.)  That  compounds  may  often  be  expressed  by  simple 
i;(rords,  either  in  the  same  or  another  language ;  as,  brimstone, 
sulphur ;  may-bug,  a  chaffer ;  wineglass,  a  tumbler ;  shup- 
foU,  Lat.  ovile ;  vineyard,  Lat.  vinea  ;  footman^  Lat.  pedes  ; 
oakgrove,  Lat.  queicetum ;  do/vehouse,  Lat.  cohmbarium. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

1. — The  History  of  Borne,  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.  Three 
volumes  in  two.  Reprinted  entire,  from  the  last  London  edition. 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Ap- 
pleton.    1846. 

Arnold  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  writing  history.  He 
was  industrious  in  research,  a  lover  of  truth,  sincere,  independent, 
and  imhued  with  Christian  faith.  Then  he  had  the  faculty  of  weav- 
ing facts  into  a  heautiful  narrative,  and  so  arranging  them  as  to 
render  them  impressive. 

His  History  is  justly  celebrated  in  Great  Britain,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  become  so  here.  Niebuhr  was  his  principal  guide,  and  him 
he  followed  in  most  things,  yet  not  servilely. 

Alas !  he  lived  only  long  enough  to  bring  his  history  down  very 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  War.  Like  Niebuhr,  he 
was  cut  ofi*  without  living  to  complete  his  purposes  in  respect  to 
history.  He  left  us  enough  to  lead  us  to  regret  our  loss  in  his 
death. 

Our  room  forbids  a  more  extended  notice ;  yet  we  must  also  say, 
that  the  style  of  execution  is  good,  and  such  as  our  valuable  books 
ought  to  be. 

2,-'ffutory  of  New  Netherlands  or  New- York  under  the  Dutch, 
By  E.  B.  O'Callaghan.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  db  Co.  Phil- 
adelphia :  George  S.  Appleton.    1846.    pp.  493,  8vo. 

This  is  another  History  got  up  in  a  becoming  style,  by  the  same 
house ;  a  history,  too,  of  part  of  ourselves.  The  author,  Dr.  O'Cal- 
laghan, has  been  engaged  for  years  in  collecting  manuscripts,  char- 
ters, deeds,  letters,  records,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  furnishing  a  more 
thorough  and  more  correct  history  of  NewNetherlcmd  than  was  ex- 
tant He  has  had  access  to  all  the  sources  of  information,  and  has 
issued  the  present  volume  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  his  cotmtry- 
men,  both  pleasure  and  profit  It  extends  to  the  year  1647,  the  close 
of  Kieft's  administration,  and  contains,  beside  Uie  very  interesting 
narrative,  a  very  old  map  of  New  Netherland,  found  by  Mr.  Brod- 
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headin  Holland,  and  a  large  Appendbc  of  evidBnce,  ia  the  shape  of 
contracts,  charters,  etc.  We  trast  the  editor  and  publishers  will  be 
rewarded  for  their  valuable  labours. 

3. — The  TYeagurff  of  History:  comprising  a  General  hUroductory 
Outline  of  Universal  History,  AncierUand  Modem;  and  a  Series 
of  separate  Histories  of  every  Principal  Nation  thai  exists;  their 
Rise,  Progress,  Present  Condition,  etc.  By  Samuel  Maun- 
DBB.  7b  which  is  added  the  History  of  the  United  States,  By 
JoBN  Inman,  Esq.    New-York :  Daniel  Adee. 

This  work  is  now  completed,  in  two  large  volumes,  and  sold  at 
$3  in  Nos.,  or  $4  bound.  The  author  is  known  as  the  compiler  of 
the  "  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  etc.,  and  several  other  similar  works, 
which  have  been  received  in  "England  with  great  favour.  The 
Treasury  of  History  is  a  condensed  compend  of  the  history  of  all 
nations.  It  is  necessarily  brief,  and,  while  it  has  its  own  uses,  it 
should  not  supersede  the  reading  of  more  extended  records  of  the 
progress  of  events  among  different  peoples.  It  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  book  of  reference  to  those  who  have  perused  larger  works, 
and  may  be  useful  in  giving  a  general  view  to  those  who  have  not 
leisure  for  more  minute  inquiry. 

This  work  is  edited  by  Mr.  Inman,  who  has  subjoined  a  succinct 
History  of  the  United  States  to  the  present  year.    This  we  consider 
exceedingly  valuable,  as  it  refreshes  the  memory  in  respect  to  many^ 
recent  events,  which  we  might  else  forget.    The  History  of  Eng- 
land is,  abo,  carried  down  to  1845. 

We  were  a  little  suiprised  to  find  the  History  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  concluded  with  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook,  when  so  much  that 
is  interesting  could  have  been  added.  The  same  defect  exists  in  re- 
gard to  the  Society  Islands,  whose  inhabitants  are  represented  as 
•having  greatly  "  degenerated  since  Cook's  time." 

4. — The  Puritans  and  their  Principles.    By  Edwin  Hall.    ZVcv- 
York :  Baker  &  Scribner.    1846.    pp.  440,  Svo. 

We  love  the  Puritans.  Faults  they  doubtless  had ;  but  they 
were  rather  of  the  times  than  <^  themselves  peculiarly.  True,  they 
differed  from  Churchmen  in  their  principles,  and  the  manners  of 
many  of  them  were  not  the  most  refined,  but  they  were  noble  men 
and  women,  set  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  having,  in 
fact,  done  more  than  all  else  for  the  essential  liberty  of  the  constita- 
tion  of  England. 

Of  these  noble  men  and  their  principles  we  needed  some  such 
manual  as  Mr.  Hall  has  furnished.    Their  story  may  now  be  known 
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and  read  of  all  men ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  desoend- 
ants  of  the  Pilgrima,  at  leaet,  will  eagerly  demand  a  copy  of  the 
book.  The  subetance  of  it  was  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures  by 
the  author  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  designed  "  to  set  forth  the 
causes  which  brought  the  Pilgrims  to  these  shores;  to  exhibit  their 
principles ;  to  show,  what  these  principles  are  worth,  and  what  it 
cost  to  maintain  them ;  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Puritans 
from  the  aspersions  which  have  been  east  upon  them,  and  to  show 
the  Puritanic  system  of  church  polity, — as  distinguished  from  the 
Preiatic, — broadly  and  solidly  based  on  the  word  of  God."  In  car- 
rying out  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hall  has  entered  into  the  history  of  the 
Puritans,  the  story  of  their  sufferings,  the  tale  of  their  pilgrimage ; 
has  discussed  church  polity,  and  put  the  claims  of  the  Prelacy  to  the 
test.  He  has  told  us  well,  of  Wickliffe  and  his  times-^f  Henry  VIII. 
—of  Edward  VI.— of  Mary~of  Elizabeth— of  the  Conflict  of  Prin- 
ciple— of"  the  judicious  Hooker" — of  King  James  and  the  going  to 
Holland — of  the  Voyage  to  America^-of  Plymouth — of  Charles  I. — 
LaUd — of  the  Civil  Wars — of  the  Church,  its  ofiicers,  government, 
etc., — and  finally  of  Dr.  Coit  and  his  famous  or  infamous  book. 


5. — A  History  of  German  AnabapH&m^  gathered  moBUyfrom  Oer- 
man  Writers  Iwing  in  the  Age  of  the  Lutheran  JReformati4nif  and 
embracing  afuU  view  of  the  PegjsaanU^  Wars^  the  Celestial  PrO' 
phels,  and-  other  FanaUcs  of  that  da^^  and  of  the  Historical 
Connection  between  the  present  Baptists  and  the  Anabaptists,  By 
Parsons  Cooke.  Boston:  B.  Perkins  &  Co.  Phfladelphia: 
Perkins  dt  Purves.    1846.    pp.  412, 16mo. 

This  volume  may  be  useful  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
evils  of  fanaticism,  and  also  in  showing  the  germs  of  certain  forms 
of  religious  folly  and  wickedness,  which  have  been  developed  in  our 
own  days.  It  is  a  veritable  history  of  the  rise  of  spirits  of  darkness 
amid  the  purer  light  of  the  Reformation,  and  discloses,  in  detail,  the 
conflict  which  Luther  was  obliged  to  maintain  with  them. 

The  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  whose  proceedings  are  here  nar- 
rated, were  a  sect  of  genuine  libertines,  and  not  very  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  looser  class  of  the  Perfectionists ;  as  also,  in  some  of 
their  principles,  to  the  "  No-government"  men  of  our  own  land. 

Roger  Williams's  relation  to  baptism  and  anabaptism  are  here 
portrayed  in  their  true  colours ;  and  the  &ir  expose  of  his  doings 
must  convince  every  candid  mind,  that  what  has  been  denominated 
religious  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  was  scarcely  more 
than  merited  severity  in  view  of  his  offences  against  civil  inititu- 
tions. 
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6.— iln  EjfpodHon  qf  Uie  Ten  Commandments^  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
EzEKiBL  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Rbvised  and  tliglitly  abridged.  New- 
York:  American  Tract  Society. 

This  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  we  are 
glad  to  see  published,  and  shall  rejoice  in  its  wide  circulation.  The 
Ten  Commandments  ought  to  be  more  studied,  as  expressing  in 
brief  the  whole  will  of  Gk>d  in  respect  to  man's  duties  to  his  Creator, 
his  neighbour,  and  himself.  This  exposition  will  be  found  to  be  for- 
cible in  style,  energetic  in  thought,  and  comprehensive  in  its  view 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Moral  Law. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  and  preach- 
ers of  his  day,  a  true  son  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  bold  announcer 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

7. — ^V^e  Method  of  Grace,  in  the  Holy  SpirWe  applying  to  the  Soule 
of  Men  the  Eternal  Redemption,  Contrived  by  the  Father  and 
Accomplished  by  the  Son.  By  Rev.  John  Flavel.  New- York : 
American  Tract  Society. 

Flavel  is  one  of  the  purest  and  best  Christian  writers  of  olden 
time.  His  works  are  savoury.  This,  his  Method  of  Grace,  is  a  se- 
quel to  his  Fountain  of  Life ',  the  latter  showing  the  provision  of 
redemption  for  the  souls  of  men,  the  former  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion, by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  exercise  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  man.  Flavel  here  developes  richly  and  fully,  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  in  conviction,  conversion,  sanctification ;  the  ne- 
cessity for  Divine  illumination  and  strength;  the  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  union  with  Christ ;  and  presses  home  upon  the  conscience, 
with  great  power,  the  duty  of  yielding  to  the  call  of  Christ,  "  Come 
unto  me.*' 


S^-^LetUrs  to  a  Friend  on  Ma  Evidences^  Doctrines^  and  DtOies  of 
the  Christian  Religion,    By  Olintbus  Qreoort,  LL.  D.,  F.R. 
A.  S.    From  the  fourth  London  edition,  revised  and  slightly 
abridged.    New-York :  American  Tract  Society. 

• 

Dr.  Gregory's  work  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion 
has  been  blessed  to  the  conviction  of  many.  Coming  from  the  pen 
of  a  layman  of  celebrity,  it  has  more  weight  with  men  of  the  world 
than  a  work  equally  good,  written  by  a  divine ;  although,  as  Dr. 
Gregory  says,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  ministry,  in  suoh  cases,  writing  professionally,  as 
we  do  on  that  of  the  lawyer  and  physician  in  their  respective 
spheres. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  volume  many  exceedingly  interesting 
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and  valuable  chapters,  as  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  Deism — on 
mysteries  in  revealed  religion— on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ — 
on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture — on  Providence,  etc.,  etc. 

d.—'TVumghU  on  the  Betrival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  1740. 
7\>  utdch  is  prefixed  a  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work  oj  God 
in  NorthdmpUm,  MassachuaettSf  1735.  By  Jonathan  Eowards. 
New- York :  American  Tract  Society. 

This  is  an  admirable  manual  on  the  subject  of  revivals ;  one 
"which  should  be  widely  circulated,  that  correct  views  of  these  works 
of  God  may  be  imbibed.  Ministers  and  elders  especially,  should  be 
fkmiliar  with  it,  and  all  who  are  guides  should  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  principle^. 

10. — The  Raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  Dead,  New- York:  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  brief  practical  exposition  of  the  11th  chapter  of  John, 
which  contains  the  narrative  of  Lazarus^s  sickness,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, of  the  sympathy  of  Jesus  with  the  bereaved  sisters,  and 
of  his  love  and  power  exercised  in  administering  consolation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  touchingly  beautiful  than  tlie  original  portraiture 
of  these  scenes  by  John. 

11. — Letters  to  an  Adopted  Daughter.  By  Rev.  John  Newton. 
New- York:  American  Tract  Society. 

John  Newton  is  celebrated  the  world  over,  both  for  his  wicked- 
ness and  piety.  Once  an  abandoned  wretch,  he  subsequently  be- 
came a  most  devoted  Christian  and  minister  of  the  gospel.  Having 
no  children,  he  adopted  two  of  his  wife's  nieces.  Of  these  one  died 
early ;  to  the  other  he  addressed  these  letters.  They  are  full  of  af- 
fectionate piety,  and  adapted,  as  intended,  to  lead  the  young  to 
seek  their  happiness  in  God,  where  only  Ts  it  to  be  found  genuine 
and  enduring. 

12. — The  Practical  Astronomery  comprising  Illustrations  of  Light 
and  Colours  J  Practical  Descriptions  of  cUl  kinds  of  Telescopes  ;  A 
Particvlar  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  Larg^  Telescope,  By 
Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  resemblance  tif  the  present  work  to  the  preceding  scientific 
works  of  Dr.  Dick,  will  give  .the  reader  a  just  impression  of  its  gen- 
eral scope  and  ability.  The  clear  practical  sense^  the  minute  detail 
of  £ict8,'genera]ized  by*  the  most  eompreheiterve  views,  the  profound 
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reverence  and  simple  piety  which  characterize  the  author,  are  de- 
l^htfiilly  visihle  here.  Interest,  instruction  and  moral  impression 
combine  to  ^ve  it  value  and  attractiveness.  As  a  work  of  practical 
science,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  its  predecessors ;  and  the  spir- 
ited account  of  the  great  improvement  in  astronomical  apparatus 
made  by  Lord  Rosse,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  scientific  advances 
of  modern  times,  possesses  a  great  interest.  The  work  forms  one  of 
the  admirable  series  now  publishing  under  the  tide  of  Harpers'  New 
Miscellany. 

13,— r Narratives  of  Remarkable  Crimitial  Trials.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Anselm  Ritter  von  Feuerbach,  by  Lady  Duff 
Gordon.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  records  of  crime  are  not  usually  a  profitable  kind  of  read- 
ing. The  contagion  of  the  example  is  generally  greater  than  the 
warning  of  the  fate  of  the  criminal ;  and  many  a  villain  has  been 
made  by  the  very  means  taken  to  keep  him  from  crime.  But  as 
much  depends  on  the  manner  of  the  narrative,  and  as  it  is  possible 
to  extract  some  of  the  gravest  lessons  of  virtue  and  wisdom  from  the 
misdeeds  of  others,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  present  work 
is  unexceptionable  in  this  respect,  while  the  cases  possess  extraor- 
dinary interest,  and  ar.e  replete  with  instruction.  They  afford  much 
insight  of  human  motives,  and  teach  impressive  lessons  of  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  Providence,  and  the  misery  and  evil  of  sin.  It  is 
beautifully  printed. 

• 

X^t.-^Thsology  Ejtplained  and  Defended,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons. 
By  Timothy  Dwight,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.  Wtih  a  Memoir  of  the 
^ife  of  the  AtUhxjr.  In  foiir  volumes.  12th  edition.  Harper  db 
Brothers. 

A  great  favour  is  done  the  religious  world  in  the  publication  of 
a  well  printed  and  cheap  edition  of  Dwight's  Theology.  It  is  a 
work  which  every  clergyman  will  deem  indispensable  to  his  library, 
and  every  student  a  necessary  part  of  his  theological  outfit.  Its 
sound  orthodoxy ;  its  beautiful  analysis  of  doctrines  and  duties  3  the 
masterly  argumentation  by  which  it  sustains  its  positions  3  the  clear 
and  luminous  style,  often  rising  to  eloquence  and  even  sublimity^  and 
above  all,  the  devout  reverence  and  earnest  piety  which  hallows  it, 
have  for  years  placed  the  work  in  the  very  front  rank  of  theological 
treatises,  and  secured  for  it  the  suffrages  of  the  wise  and  good  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  supplies  a  place  which  no  other 
work  fills ;  and  is  equally  a  favourite  with  nearly  all  the  varieties  of 
doctrinal  belief  to  be  found  in  the  evangelical  churches.  It  is  as 
much  at  home  in  the  leoture-room  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  of  Dr.  Taylor ; 
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and  leading  men  of  the  principal  bccU  in  Great  Britain  have  ex- 
pressed their  general  approbation  of  it :  a  rare  fortune  for  a  theolo- 
gical work  i  but  easily  accounted  for  by  iU  intrinsic  worth,  and  by 
its  catholic  and  excellent  spirit 

This  is  not  the  place  to  characterize  its  doctrinal  pecuIiaritieBy 
UK  to  defend  them.  They  are  generally  weU  known ;  but  whether 
fully  adopted  or  not,  there  is  so  much  that  pertains  to  the  great 
truths  in  which  all  eyangelical  Christians  agree,  and  that  so  excel- 
ient  that  it  will  coniinue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  a  favourite  with  alU 
While  tb£  clergyman  can  hardly  dispense  with  it,  the  layman  will 
find  it  one  of  the  best  sources  of  religious  knowledge  and  spiritual 
iedificati^n.  It  wiU  be  a  promising  day  for  the  cause  of  rational,  in- 
telligent, principled  piety,  when  the  great  body  of  church-members 
faroUiarize  themselves  with  the  sound  thought  and  systematic  truth 
<of  such  A  work  as  thi«.  We  heartily  sommend  it  to  the  chnrehes ; 
and  hope  it  may  beeome  as  indispensably  a  companion  of  the  fire- 
side, as  a  tenant  of  the  minister's  study. 

15  ^Philanthropy  i  or  My  Ahthtr's  Bible.  Founded  m  an  incident 
'  ^Dhich  happ^  in  Neuh  York.    New-Yorit :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1846.    pp.  169, 18mo. 

A  pretty  tale  it  is:  and  the  motto,  "Every  kindneai  we  do  our 
fellow-creatures  brings  its  own  reward.**    A  poor  orphan  boy  goem 
to  his  grandfather's  to  live,  and  there  a  mutual  attachment  it  fonaed 
between  him  and  a  sweet  femate  cousin,  which  grows  witb  Iheir 
growth.    They  finally  marry,  and  Sandy  at  length  seto  off  on  a  voy 
age  to  India,  leaving  Jeannie  with  enough  Id  make  her  comfortable 
(ontil  his  return.    The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  is  captured  by  the 
.Spaniards,  and  he  confined  in  an  inquisitorial  dnngeon.    He  effect* 
Ian  escape,  is  recaptured,  and  sent  to  work  on  the  docks.    In  an  ef- 
fort to  save  some  victims  of  an  awful  storm,  he  is  driven  out  to  sea, 
taken  up  by  an  English  ship,  and  restored  to  London.    On  inquiry 
Jhe  learns  the  decease  of  his  loved  Jeannie.    In  passing  up  one  of  the 
sstreets  during  the  "  no  popery  riots,"  he  hears  the  shrieks  of  a  child, 
j-uns  to  her  rescue,  and  by  violent  effort,  saves  her  from  the  flames. 
Caught  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  child  by  the  hair,  a  soldier,  not 
doubting  that  he  is  a  murderer,  smote  him  with  his  sword,  and  in- 
flicted a  wound.    The  soldier  took  the  child ;  he  made  his  escape. 
The  next  day  he  finds  himself  described  in  the  papers  as  an  atro-' 
cious  murderer,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension.    Under 
jiig  circumstances,  prudence  dictated  exile.    He  sailed  at  once  for 
the  United  States,  and  here  accumulated  a  fortune  in  Philadel- 
phia.   A  desire  to  relieve  a  friend  called  him  to  New-York.    A  fall 
on  the  ice  in  the  street  brought  to  his  aid  a  young  man  of  his  own 
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name,  Sandy,  who  assiflted  him  to  his  hotel.  He  told  the  youth  his 
history,  and  then  asked  for  his.  He  at  length  sees  young  Sandy's 
mother,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  the  likeness  both  of  the  lad  and  his 
modier  to  his  lost  Jeannie ;  yet  presuming  that  she  had  died  child- 
less, he  regarded  them  only  for  their  striking  likeness  to  her.  When 
just  about  to  leave  the  city  for  home,  he  stepped  into  a  bookstore  to 
buy  a  Bible  for  a  poor  child.  Whilst  the  bookseller  went  back  for 
the  book,  an  old  Bible  caught  his  eye,  and  on  opening  it  he  read, 
<<  Jeannie  to  Sandy."  This  excited  his  curiosity.  On  inquiry,  he 
learned  that  it  had  been  left  to  be  bound,  and  that  the  boy  would 
call  for  it,  probably,  that  day.  He  finds  that  it  belongs  to  Sandy's  mo-^ 
Ifaer,  and  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  it.  This  leads  him  again 
to  Sandy's  house,  and  to  more  particular  acquaintance  with  his  mo- 
ther; until,  incident  afler  incident,  fact  after  fact,  becoming  dis- 
closed, he  discovers  Sandy's  mother,  Jeannie,  to  be  the  child  he 
rescued  fh>m  the  flames,  and  the  child,  too,  of  his  own  lost  Jeannie, 
bom  in  his  captivity,  and  the  Bible  to  be  the  very  Bible  which  his 
own  Jeannie  had  given  him  before  their  marriage.  What  a  scene 
M  here !  The  issue,  of  course,  finds  them  all  taken  to  his  own  man- 
sion, dwelling  amid  profusion  and  peace. 

The  moral  is  good,  and  the  intent  of  the  book  to  encourage  acts 
of  kindness.  The  old  gentleman's  philanthropy,  which  induced  him 
to  purchase  a  Bible  for  a  poor  little  child,  disclosed  to  him  sources 
of  happiness  which  he  knew  not  of  before. 

16. — 17^  Fcarmer*9  JHctionary;  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical 
Term$  recently  introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Horticulture^ 
from  variouB  Sciences^  and  also  a  Compendium  of  Practical 
Farming,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  D.  P.  GAnnNER,  M.  D.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  New-York :  Harper  ^  Brothers.  1846. 
pp.  876, 12mo. 

Books  on  agriculture  have  so  multiplied  within  a  few  years ;  so 
many  technical  terms  have  been  introduced,  and  so  many  are  seri- 
ously turning  their  attention  to  this  subject,  that  a  Dictionsuy  has 
become  quite  an  essential  article. 

Dr.  Gardner  has  evidently  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume ;  and  we  trust  he  will  meet  his  reward  in  its 
wide  circulation.  Farming  and  gardening  are  employments  so 
pleasant  and  profitable,  that  many  classically  educated  men  are  now 
engaging  in  them,  and  deserting  the  learned  professions.  They  are 
making  good  farmers,  too,  because  theyappreciatie  the  discoveries  of 
science  in  respect  to  soils,  manures,  etc.,  whilst  many  a  mere  farmer 
by  birth  and  inheritance,  plods  on  in  the  old  way,  proud  of  his  igno- 
rance in  despising  the  doings  of  the  learned  in  his  own  calling.  He 
reaps  his  reward. 
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17.— TTic  History  of  John  Marten  ;  a  Sequel  to  the  Life  of  Hienry 
Milner,  By  Mrs.  Sqerwood.  New-York:  Harper  ^Brothers. 
1846.    pp.  352,  12mo. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  is  deservedly  a  popular  novel  writer.  Her  at- 
tachment to  the  ibrms  of  her  own  church  is  apparent  and  strongly 
developed  in  most  of  her  works^  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
evangelical  spirit,  and  inculcate  a  pure  morality. 

Those  who  have  read  Henry  Milner, — and  they  are  not  a  few, — 
will  wish  to  read  this  Sequel,  which  tells  a  tale  of  John  Marten,  the 
dearest  friend  of  Henry  Mihier.  The  volume  is  designed  to  portray 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  young  minister  entering  on  the  fhith- 
ful  discharge  of  his  high  trusts.  This  is  done  in  a  highly  entertain- 
ing manner,  with  much  of  dramatic  interest. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  writings  are  among  the  safest  of  this  class. 

18. — Forecastle  Tom  ;  or  the  Landsman  turned  Sailor.  By  Mart 
S.  B.  Dana.  New-York:  Harper  &.  Brothers.  1846.  pp.  216, 
18mo. 

This  is  truly  a  delightful  book  of  its  kind  ;  one  of  Mrs.  Dana^s 
best  efforts. '  In  beautiful  style  she  tells  tlie  story  of  Forecastle  Tom, 
first  sadly  indulged,  then  by  a  change  of  family  relations  most 
roughly  handled,  and  thus  driven  from  home,  from  a  mothers  fond- 
ness, and  dear  sisters'  love.  Tom  took  to  the  sea,  and  afler  passing 
through  thrilling  and  trying  scenes,  and  indulging  in  all  manner  of 
sins,  he  was  found  in  the  street  by  a  brother  tar,  and  taken  to  the 
Sailor's  Home  in  New- York.  Here,  in  this  blest  asylum  of  the 
weary  sailor  boy,  he  found  true  friends,  who  consulted  his  eternal 
interests,  and  pointed  the  sinner  to  his  wounded  Saviour.  Tom  was, 
at  length,  led  to  repentance  and  to  trust  in  Jesus,  and  thus  found 
peace.  A  vessel  bound  to  his  native  place  received  him  on  board, 
and  once  more  did  he  rest  in  his  mother's  and  sisters'  embrace. 

This  little  volume  breathes  a  pious  spirit,  and  abounds  in  whole- 
some sentiments. 

19. — A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  By  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  the  University,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin.  From  the  ninth  edition  of  the  original,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  English  students.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  late 
of  the  University  of  Bonn.  Corrected  and  enlarged,  by  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.  D.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1846.  pp.  xx. 
and  594,  12mo. 

We  have,  for  some  years,  known  the  excellences  of  Dr.  Zumpt's 
Latin  Grammar,  and  think  that,  with  its  latest  improvements,  it  can 
aafely  be  pronounced  tlie  most  complete  Grammar  of  the  Latin  ian- 
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guagenow  exifiting.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  made  accessible  to 
Rugiish  students,  uader  the  immediate  supervisian  of  the  aathor 
himself,  in  oonnexion  with  the  learned  translator,  Prof.  Schmitz ; 
and  pablished  here  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  C.  Anthon. 

The  author's  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholar,  is  among  the  very 
first  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  for  more  than  thirty-one  years 
has  he  devoted  himself  to  researches  and  studies  on  the  various 
points  connected  with  the  grammar  of  that  language ;  so  that  he 
must  necessarily  have  attained  a  high  point  of  excellence.  Of  the 
principle  which  guided  him  in  this  work,  he  says,  it  ia  "  no  other  than 
the  desire  to  trace  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  language  to  a 
philosophical  or  rational  source." 

The  syntax  will  be  found  to  be  very  profoundly  developed,  and 
should  be  profoundly  studied  by  all  who  aim  at  being  scholars. 
Then  there  are  VI.  Appendices,  on  Metre — Roman  Calendar — 
Weights,  Coins,  Measures — Abbreviations  of  Words  —  Ancient 
Forms  of  Declension — Remains  of  Early  Latin. 

20. — Journey  to  Ararat.  By  Friedrtck  Parrot,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  etc.,  with  Map 
and  Wood  Cuts.  Translated  by  W,  D.  Cooley.  New-York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1846.   pp.  389,  12mo. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  giving  us  the  narrative 
of  a  journey  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  daring.  Professor  Parrot 
merits  the  thanks  both  of  the  scientific  and  Christian  world,  for 
his  enterprise-  in  attempting  and  accomplishing  the  ascent  of 
Ararat. 

This  ascent  has  been  pronounced  impossible  by  some,  and  of 
course,  Professor  Parrot's  veracity  has  been  called  in  question.  But 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 
Things  impossible  to  some,  are  quite  possible  to  others.  Energy 
and  perseverance  have  often  accomplished  what  has  been  consider- 
ed impossible  by  phlegmatic  indifference,  and  even  by  presuming 
4ieience. 

3ince  the  Ruasian  dominion  has  been  extended  to  Ararat, 
scientific  travellers  have  been  more  disposed  and  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue their  researches  into  the  natural  history,  geology,  etc.  of  these 
hitherto  comparatively  unexplored  regions.  Professor  Parrot  has 
«et  a  noble  example,  which  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others, 
more  especially  as  governments  are  more  ready  now,  than  formerly, 
to  aid  in  scientific  investigations. 

Afler  a  third  attempt,  Professor  Parrot  and  his  company  reached 
the  summit  of  Ararat,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1829.  There  they 
erected  a  cross  9a  a  monument  of  their  successful  enterprise,  under 
the  auspices  oi  a  Christian  government    The  vertical  height  of 
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Ararat  above  die  level  of  the  tea,  is  17,210  feet :  its  sominit  being  of 
course,  perpetually-  enveloped  in  glacial  snow  and  ice,  for  several 
thousand  feet  Hard  work  it  must  have  been,  to  cut  the  steps  in 
the  ice,  by  which  they  were  to  ascend  i  btit  they  did  it,  and,  afW 
persevering  labour  and  much  weariness,  they  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  acme  of  their  wishes. 

The  idea  is  sublime,  that,  after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  unbroken 
and  cold  a  silence,  that  peak  has  been  reached  by  mortal  man,  on 
which  rested  the  ark  after  the  overwhelming  deluge,  in  which 
every  thing  was  submerged.  Is  tiiis  really  the  Mount  Ararat, 
which  first  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  flood, — 
the  veritable  spot  on  which  Noah  issued  from  his  huge  ship,  and 
worshipped  God  in  sacrifice  7  Did  the  snow  and  ice  begin  to  accu- 
mulate soon  after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  and  are  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ark  still  there,  deep  imbedded  beneath  an  hundred  feet 
ofJce? 

However  these  queries  may  be  answered,  this  book  is  attractivie 
and  valuable,  not  only  for  its  narrative  of  the  journey,  but  for  its 
accurate  maps  and  scientific  papers  on  various  subjects,  as  Baro- 
metrical Levelling — ^Magnetic  Observations — ObservaHons  with  the 
Pendulum — Geological  Notes — Level  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  etc.  etc. 

21. — A  FiTrst  Latin  Book.  By  Tbomas  Kebchever  Arnold,  M.A^ 
Rector  of  Lyndor,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
A.  M.  From  the  fiAh  London  edition.  New- York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  db  Co.    Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton.    1846.  pp.  333,  12mo. 

This  is  a  book  on  the  CHlendorf  system,  which  begins  to  attract 
much  attention,  and  secure  much  favour.  It  is  a  departure  from 
the  old  system  of  drilling  the  pupil  regulariy  and  perseveringly 
through  ^e  paradigms  and  rules  of  the  grammar,  prior  to  any 
practical  application  of  his  knowledge.  This  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation  and  repetition,  the  same  by  which  a  child  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue,  and  requires  the  pupil,  from  the 
very  outset,  to  study  and  recite  exercises,  and  thus  leads  him  gra- 
dually into  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  idioms  of  the 
language. 

This  plan,  undoubtedly,  has  its  advantages,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  must  be  pursued  by  every  good  teacher,  if  he  would  give 
his  pupils  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  he  attempts  to 
teach.  The  old  Mair's  Exercises,  so  long  in  use,  had  this  in  view, 
and  many  a  good  scholar  has  been  made,  by  a  fkithful  writing  of 
those  lessons.  So  Leverett's  Latin  Tutor,  and  other  similar  books. 
Ollendorf 's  system  is  more  complete  in  this  respect,  and  is  prepared 
with  the  design  of  dispensing  with  the  old  use  of  the  grammar. 
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Such  a  flystem  requiree  a  judieiotis  use,  or  it  ia  likely  to  degenerate 
into  the  eoty  melhodB  of  learning :  but  with  proper  direction  and 
other  old  methods  of  discipline,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  service- 
able in  the  cause  of  sound  learning. 


22.— il  PhroMrBook  in  EngUth  and  Oerman  ;  with  a  literal  tranB- 
lotion  of  the  German  into  English^  together  vnth  a  complete 
explanaJtion  of  the  sounds  and  the  accentuation  of  the  German. 
By  MoRiTZ  Erthsilbb,  Teacher  of  the  German  language  in 
the  City  of  New-York.  Third  edition.  New-York:  Greeley  A 
McElrath.    1846.  Price  25  cents. 

The  German  is  now  becoming  so  common  a  subject  of  study  in 
our  country,  that  books  of  this  sort  will  be  much  in  demand.  No 
one  can  dispense  with  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  any  language, 
and  know  much  about  it  Phrase-books,  like  the  one  before  ue,  are 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  language.  The  best  way 
of  using  such  a  book  of  colloquies  is,  we  think,  fbr  the  teacher  to 
read  off  the  German  idioms,  and  require  tbe  pupil  to  write  them 
from  hearing ;  then,  afler  a  page  or  two  have  been  written,  to  utter 
the  fiShglish  phrases,  and  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  corres- 
ponding German.  Such  a  course  pursued  perseveringly,  will  Bo<m 
enable  the  learner  to  speak  the  German,  at  least,  sufficiently  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

23.— JJirtory  of  tJie  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Assisted  in  thepreparcUion  of  the  English  original  by  H.  White. 
VoL  IV.    New-York  :  Robert  Carter,  1846.   pp.  492,  12mo. 

The  fourth  volume  of  D'Aubigne's  History,  so  long  and  anxious- 
ly looked  for,  has  at  length  come ;  and  out  it  is,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  finding  its  way  to  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land.  What  multitudes  have  read  the  previous  volumes  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  they  certainly  will  not  be  long  without  the 
present  one. 

No  letters  of  commendation  are  needed  here ;  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  its  appearance  secures  its  aeceptance.  The  fourth  volume 
begins  with  the  Protest  of  Spire,  1526,  and  closes  with  the  disastrous 
events  connected  with  the  catastrophe  of  Cappel,  1531. 

The  work  has  lost  none  of  its  peculiar  interest  The  present 
volume  abounds  in  thrilling  passages,  and  discloses  many  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  not  generally  known  before.  It 
also  contains  a  portrait  of  D'Aubigne,  and  one  of  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms. 
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2A,'-^T%e  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Sousman^  A.  B.,  the 
founder,  and  for  forty  years  the  incumbent  minister  of  8t.Ann^a^ 
Lancaster,    By  Robbrt  Flbtchbr  Hodsman,  Eeq.    Siighlijr 
abridged.    New- York :  Robert  Carter,  1846.    pp.  374,  ISoio. 

These  memoirs  are  truly  pleasant  and  profitable.  They  narrate 
the  life  of  a  man  of  God,  who  entered  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England, — as  it  is  to  be  feared  too  many  do — with  but  little  know- 
ledge of  his  heart,  and  perhaps,  less  of  the  true  method  of  jus- 
tification before  God.  Ere  long,  however,  he  formed  ao  intimate 
friendship  with  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  and  Henry  Venn,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  humbling,  yet  elevating 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  became  a  devoted  preacher  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace.  Here  are  the  leading  points  of  his  theology,  in  his  own 
words :  "  Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ  can  save  from  destruc- 
tion ;  nothing  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ  can  give  a  title  to 
heavenly  bliss ;  nothing  but  the  intercession  of  Christ  can  make  pray- 
ers and  duties  accepted ;  nothing  but  the  gi'€u:e  of  Christ  can  give  a 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  and  company  of  heaven ;  and  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  Christ  can  be  the  light  and  joy  and  glory  of  the  eternal 
kingdom.  Without  Christ,  all  is  darkness  and  ruin  and  despair."  Of 
baptism  he  says :  **  It  is  not  regeneration.  Baptism  is  an  outward 
work  upon  the  body.  Regeneration  is  an  inward  work  upon  the 
soul.  Baptism  is  only  typical  of  an  inward  change."  He  was,  also, 
friendly  to  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference.  All  these 
things  were  against  him,  so  that  he  passed  not  on  witliout  persecution 
for  his  evangelical  views ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Having  exerted  a  wide  influence,  and  spent  his  days  in 
well-doing,  he  died  in  peace,  beloved  and  lamented. 

lis, — T'Ae  Design  of  the  Church  ;  as  an  Index  to  her  real  nature  and 
the  true  law  of  her  communion.  By  John  Miller,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Frederick,  Md.  Phil. :  James  M.  Camp- 
bell, 1846.    pp.  197,  12mo. 

If  we  are  not  m  istaken  this  book  will  attract  att^Uon.  It  is  suited 
to  the  times  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats,  and  oflers  some  "  nuts 
to  be  cracked  "  to  different  classes  of  readers.  It  begins  with,  The 
Principle  of  Design — then,  The  Design  of  Religion — The  Design 
of  Externals  in  Religion — Design  of  an  External  Church — Danger 
of  attributing  to  Externals  certain  spurious  Designs — A  spurious  De- 
sign of  certajf  Externals — True  Doctrine  of  Church  Communion, 
argued  from  the  Design  of  an  External  Church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  touches  on  points  of  deep  interest 
at  the  present  time,  points  about  which  many  minds  are  anxiously 
inquiring.    It  is  a  close,  consecutive  argument,  not  easily  got  over, 
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to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  evinces  a  mind  more  than  usually  given  to 
deep  reflection  and  close  processes  of  reasoning. 

The  spurious  design  of  certain  £xternals  attached  to  them  by 
some  is  well  exposed ;  and  under  the  head  of  Church  Communion^ 
will  be  found  sage  observations  on  union  of  different  denominations 
of  Christians. 

The  author  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton. 


36. — A  Defence  of  Capital  Punishment.  By  Rev.GEORGE  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.  And  an  Essay  on  the  Ground  and  Reason  of  Punishment^ 
with  special  reference  to  the  Penalty  of  Death.  By  Tavler  Lewis, 
Esq.  mth  an  Appendix^  containing  a  Review  of  Burleigh  on  the 
Death  Penalty.  New-York :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1846.  pp.  365, 
12mo. 

It  is  needless,  at  this  late  day,  to  say  much  in  commendation  of 
this  volume.  Let  those  who  have  not  yet  read  it,  be  sure  to  read 
it.  A  panoply  will  it  be  to  them,  in  the  controversy  with  the  senti- 
mental philanthropists,  many  of  whom,  with  ail  their  interest  in  hu- 
manity, betray  but  small  regard  for  divinity. 

The  "  defence  "  is  a  strong  cable :  and  the  "  Essay  "  a  powerful 
wheel.  G#t  the  cable  round  the  neck  of  any  one,  attach  it  to  the 
wheel,  and  then  turn  it,  and  sec  what  mighty  execution  it  will  do. 

The  Review,  of  Mr.  Burleigh  is  no  trifle  either.  His  argument 
bows  amazingly  before  it ;  nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  be  straightened 
up  again. 

27. — 7%€  Mysteries  of  Tobacco.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  duincy 
Adams,  LL.  D.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  New- 
York  :  Wiley  <fc  Putnam,  1846.    pp.  185,  12mo. 

Mr.  Lane  treats  of  the  influence  of  tobacco  on  the  body,  mind, 
morals,  its  illusory  influence,  its  filthiness  and  expensiveness. 

It  is  really  too  bad  for  the  image  of  God  to  defile  itself  with  the 
use  of  so  pernicious  and  filthy  a  drug  as  tobacco.  Wh^  should 
men.  Christian  men,  gospel  ministers,  begin  the  practice,  or,  having 
begun,  persevere  in  it  ?  They  can  abstain,  tliey  ccm  discontinue 
the  use,  and  be  benefitted,  and  they  ought.  We  know  those  once 
addicted  to  it  in  its  worst  forms,  and  to  the  greatest  excess,  who 
•topped  short  ofi",  had  the  *'  blues"  most  awfully  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  became  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  need  be.  Try  abstinence, 
only  try  it,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  utlH^  and  luxury  of 
doing  without  it  To  throw  off  such  a  chain,  and  feel  yourself  free, 
ah !  what  is  that  not  worth  ? 
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aS.-^TlUmghit  rf  Blaim  Pasc&L  Translated  fh>m  the  Freneh. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Andover:  Allen,  Morrill  & 
Wadwdl.    New-York :  Mark  H.  Newman,  1846.  pp.  384, 12mo. 

Thifl  book  is  well  worthy  the  beautiful  style  in  which  the  publish- 
ers have  issued  it  Pascal's  "  Provincicd  Letters,"  in  which  he  con- 
fronts the  Jesuits  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  is  known  the  world  over, 
and  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  specimens  of  efiective 
wit  ever  penned  by  mortal  man.  His  "  Thoughts  "  is  profoundly 
philosophical,  and  exhibits  the  workings  of  a  powerful  mind.  It 
were  well  for  students  to  read  it  often.  In  the  volume  we  have 
Part  I.  Thoughts  relating  to  Philosophy,  Morality,  and  Belles  Lettres, 
including — Authority  in  matters  of  Philosophy — The  Art  of  Per- 
suasion— Vanity  of  man  and  effects  of  Self-love — ^Misery  of  Man — 
Condition  of  the  Great,  etc.  Part  II.  Thoughts  immediately  relating 
to  Religion,  embracing — Necessity  of  Studying  Religion — Marks  of 
true  Religion — Subordination,  and  use  of  Reason — Jesus  Christ—^ 
Thoughts  upon  Miracles,  etc. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  well  written  memoir  of  the  author, 
xmfolding  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 

29. — ffUtary  of  the  English  RevobUion  of  1640,  commonly  called  the 
Great  Rebellion  :Jrom  the  accession  of  Charles  /.  to  his  death.  By 
F.  GuizoT.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt.  2.  vols.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.,  1846.    pp.  515, 12mo. 

M.  Guizot  has  brought  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  with  great 
effect  on  the  subject  of  history ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
diverted  from  that  impartiality  so  essenticd  to  the  correct  histo- 
rian. We  perceive  in  him,  at  present,  a  leaning  toward  authority 
in  church  and  state,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have  been 
thought  possible  in  him. 

This  History  of  the  English  Revolution  we  consider,  on  the 
whole,  impartial :  and  so  exceedingly  interesting  is  it,  that  we  re- 
joice to  see  it  in  an  English  translation,  and  more  than  all,  to  find  a 
book  of  so  much  real  value,  making  Nos.  8  and  9  of  **  Appleton's 
Literary  Miscellany." — We  wish  they  could  continue  it  a  long  time 
with  issues  of  this  description. 

30. — Missionary  Life  in  Samoa,  as  exhibited  in  the  Journals  <fthe 

UUe  George  Archibald  Ldundie,  during  the  revival  in  Mertutla, 

.  in  1840—1841.    Edited  by  his  Mother,  Author  of  "  Memoir  of 

Mary  Lundie  Duncan,"  &c.   New-York:   Robert  Carter,  1846. 

pp.  313, 18mo. 

To  those  who  have  read  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  this  will  be  an 
acceptable  volume.    It  is  by  the  same  author,  and  tells  the  story  of 
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the  life  and  death  of  Mary's  brother.  Early  failing  In  health,  he 
sailed  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  There  he  became  a  missionary 
of  the  cross,  to  the  benighted  dwellers  on  the  Samoan  or  Navigator 
Isles :  and  afler  a  few  years  of  toil  in  his  Master's  service,  he  de- 
parted to  be  with  Christ  His  bones  rest  far  away  from  those  of 
his  beloved  sister,  but  his  spirit  is  now  rejoicing  with  hers  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus.  How  sweet  must  be  the  communion  of  two  such 
spirits  there !  Let  us  follow  in  their  steps,  as  they  followed  Christ, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  with  them,  amid  the  adoring  throng,  around 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 

31. — Jacob^a  Well.  By  George  Albert  Rogers,  M.  A.,  Senior 
Curate  of  St  Mary^  Islington,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscovint  Lifford.  New-York :  Robert  Carter,  1846. 
pp.  232, 18mo. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  practical  lectures  on  the  interview 
between  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  at  Jacob's  Well  It  is 
written  in  a  plain  style,  being  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  practi- 
cal usefulness.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  by  those 
who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 

Sl.^The  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Jungfrau.  By  George  B. 
Cheever,  D.D.  New-York  and  London:  Wiley  4b  Putnam, 
1846.    pp.  214, 12mo. 

This  is  number  eleven  of  the  Library  of  American  Books ;  and 
we  could  wish  they  were  all  as  much  to  our  taste  as  this.  But  quat 
hominum^  tot  guHue,  and  so  we  must  not  complain,  as  long  as  truth 
and  purity  are  regarded  in  the  selection.  The  Pilgrim  who  here 
writes,  has  been  a  pilgrim  before.  In  number  four  of  this  same 
Library,  he  gave  us  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of  his  Alpine  wander- 
ings :  and  now  he  has  returned  again,  even  from  the  shadow  of  the 
very  Jungfrao,  laden  with  baskets  of  beautiful  flowers,  which  he 
scatters  most  profusely  around  him,  for  all  who  choose  to  pick  them 
up. 

Even  the  title  we  admire,  because  it  is  the  thing  itself,  although 
it  has  been  objected  to  by  others,  as  rather  an  outlandish  name : 
and  the  matter  of  the  book  is  both  interesting  and  profitable  reading. 
Some,  indeed,  will  not  like  it,  because  it  tallies  not  with  their 
notions  of  things,  but  we  deem  it  truthful,  and  therefore  we  the 
more  relish  it,  as  being  not  only  beauty  but  truth. 
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6rennanji. 

Tbb  Prophetic  Tliftology  of  die  Bible  has  been  recently  and  ably  treated 
by  Proreasor  Delitzach,  of  Leipsic,  embracing  prophetic  uis{>iration,  the  office 
of  thd'propheta,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  etc. — Tholuck  hae  put  forth  a 
third  and  much  improved  edition  of  hia  critical  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. — W.  Beste  has  issued  Dr.  Martin  Luthefs  Glaubenalehre,  etc,  or 
doctrinal  teaching,  dogmatically  arranged. — Seyffrath's  Chronologia  8acra,  or 
Inveetigations  into  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  two 
Testaments,  is  a  work  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  thorongh 
one  on  the  subject,  presenting  ahnost  every  thing  valuable  which  relates  to  the 
chronology  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  He  advocates  the  era  of 
the  world  which  accords  with  the  Septuagint. — Tischendorf's  first  volume 
of  Travels  in  the  East  is  out.  He  has  discovered  literary  documents  of 
great  value  in  some  of  the  oriental  monasteries,  and  made  observations,  which 
tend  to  iiluBtnte  the  Bible. — Dr.  Reinhold  Klotz's  Mannal  of  Latin  Literature, 
will  be  hailed  by  the  lovers  of  Latin  learning.  A  complete  work  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  much  needed,  one  better  than  Bahr's,  the  only  one  now  easting, 
we  believe,  of  much  worth. — Dr.  Otto  Jahn  has  been  appointed  ordinary  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Greifswald. — We  believe  we  have  not  before  recorded 
the  decease  of  Dr.  H.  A.  C.  HAvemick,  Professor  of  Theology  at.Konigsberg. 
His  death  is  greatly  lamented.    He  was  a  noble  champion  for  the  truth. 


jfrance. 

Those  who  desire  to  get  an  account  of  the  German  Philosophy  will  find  it 
in  a  Report  by  Remusat,  entitled  :  De  !a  Phllosophie  Allemande. — The  Jour* 
nal  des  Savants,  of  1845,  contains  some  important  papers,  by  Cousin,  onphilo- 
s(^hio  documents ;  by  Letronne,  the  table  of  Abydos,  aspedmenof  the  repro- 
duction of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 


€«reat  iScCtafn, 

*  The  Reformation  and  Anti-Reformation  in  Bohemia,  from  the  German,  is  a 
useiiil  work. — Meditntiones  Hebraicee  ;  or  a  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Exposition 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Rev.  William  Tait. — Thoughts  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  His  Work,  by  the  author  of  *'  Thoughts  upon  Thought." — The  Bible 
Student's  Concordance,  by  which  the  English  reader  may  ascertain  the  literal 
meaning  of  any  word  in  the  original.  By  Aaron  Peck,  Professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.    It  is  concordance  and  lexicon  combined. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  BUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  VtuL  Tatlse  Lswta,  LL.  D. 

9 

The  Sufferings    of  Christ.     By    a    Latman.     Harper  b 
Brothers. 

Who  was  HE  that  died  on  Calvary  1  What  toas  the 
nature  of  HIS  sufferings  1  What  bearing  have  they  upon 
our  salvation  1 

We  may  well  ask,  Wbat  is  all  science,  and  all  philoso- 
phy, when  compared  with  the  infiDite  importance  of  these 
Biom^ntous  inquiries  ?  What  utter  triflers  are  those  who  can 
occupy  their  minds  with  other  questions  of  history,  of  econo- 
my, of  politics,  of  ethics,  of  metaphysics,  of  theology  even, 
wfailst  these  remain,  not  only  unsettled,  but  unheeded !  Ac- 
cording as  they  are  determined  in  one  way  or  the  other,  must 
religion,  especially  revealed  religion,  rise  into  a  matter  of  aw- 
ful solemnity,  or  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  alarm,  of  earnest** 
ness,  or  even  of  settled  seriousness,  to  any  thoughtful  soul. 

If  Jesus  was  merely  a  man,  if  his  sufferings  were  only 
those  of  a  man,  if  his  death  has  no  other  relation  to  our  sal- 
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yation,  than  that  of  any  other  good  man  who  died  in  attesta* 
tion  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  in- 
structions— if  this  is  all  the  real  interest  belonging  to  that 
event  which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  commenced  a  new 
moral  era  in  our  M^orld,  it  never  could  have  maintained  that 
deep  hold  upon  the  souls  of  men,  to  the  power  of  which  cen- 
turies have  borne  witness.  Had  there  been  connected  with  it 
DO  other  associations  than  these,  Christianity  would  long  since 
have  been  numbered  among  the  systems  that  have  appeared 
for  a  little  while  and  then  vanished  away.  Its  only  record 
would  have  been  some  obscure  chapter  in  history,  having 
perhaps  an  interest  for  the  literary  and  philosophical  antiqua- 
rian, but,  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  as  unknown  and  uncared 
for  as  is  now  the  history  of  the  Essenes,  or  any  of  the  Orien- 
tal sects  of  philosophical  religionists. 

Such  views  may  now  maintain  some  show  of  strength,  by 
their  position  of  antagonism  to  the  more  universally  received 
doctrines  of  the  church  ;  but  how  long  would  what  is  styled 
liberal  Christianity  with  its  negations,  its  undeGned,  ever 
changing,  ever  sinking  dogmas,  retain  any  Grm  hold  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  after  such  antagonism  should  once  have  ceased,— 
after  men  should  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  refuge  from  sterner 
and  more  startling  truths,  and  when  this  meagre  phantom 
should  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  representative 
on  earth  of  that  powerful  system,  which  was  once  preached 
by  Christ  and  bis  Apostles  ?  Let  us  imagine  it  at  length  tri- 
umphant over  Its  dreaded  adversary.  How  soon  would  such 
triumph  be  its  own  utter  ruin  !  How  soon  would  a  sensual 
and  ungodly  world  learn  to  despise  what  it  had  only  treated 
with  seeming  deference,  because  of  its  position  in  respect  to 
that  system,  and  that  book,  which  had  so  long  and  so  fear- 
fully disturbed  its  peace !  In  short,  who  would  study  the 
Bible  except  with  an  antiquarian  or  literary  curiosity  ?  who 
would  think  of  preaching  from  it?  who  would  ever  quote  it 
as  conclusive  authority  in  any  question  of  morals  or  religion  I 
who  would  regard  it  with  any  peculiar  reverence  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  deep  mysteries  of  God,  one  half  century^  after  man- 
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kind  bad  settled  down  into  the  opinion,  that  it  contained  no 
higher  truths  than  are  presented  in  the  theology  of  a  Parker 
or  a  Strauss,-— in  that  of  the  extreme,  or  even  of  the  more 
moderate  liberal  schools  of  America  and  Germany  ? 

The  power  it  has  ever  exercised  over  the  human  soul  for 
good  and  even  for  evil,  the  intense  interest  which  its  study 
has  ever  excited,  the  heroic  martyrdoms  it  has  caused,  the 
enthusiasm  it  has  ever  inspired,  even  the  dark  fanaticism  of 
which  it  has,  at  times,  been  the  occasion— ^11  these  show 
that  it  does  present  truths  of  stronger  and  sterner  import ;  that 
it  has  far  more  of  the  supernatural  and  mysterious ;  that,  in 
short,  it  does  contain  elements  of  far  greater  power,  than  any 
of  the  systems  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

These  elements  of  greater  power  are  found  in  the  right 
answer  to  the  questions  with  which  we  commenced  this  review. 
Divested  of  its  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  of  an  Atonement,  of 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  in 
one  person,  and  of  the  satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  the  blood 
of  incarnate  Deity, — Christianity  would  soon  lose  all  historical 
and  doctrinal  interest,  even  for  those  who  should  yet  profess  to 
bold  this  wretched  '^  remnant  of  a  creed."  It  would  never 
more  convert  the  infidel.  Its  fearful  declaration  of  judgment 
against  the  unbeliever  would  have  for  him  no  terrors,  because 
he  would  contend,  and  rightly  contend,  that  be  already  held 
and  had  ever  held,  to  all  that  was  of  any  value  in  its  doctrines, 
with  the  advantage  too,  of  being  free  from  those  difficulties  of 
the  il^ythical  and  the  legendary,  with  which  those,  who  would 
seek  to  convert  him  to  their  empty  faith,  are  so  sadly  eneum" 
bered. 

But  if  HE  who  died  on  Calvary,  was,  in  very  deed,  thd 
Only  Begotten  Son  of  God,  existing  before  alt  worlds,  and 
the  maker  of  all  worlds, — if  this  death,  and  these  sufferingSi 
were  truly  expiatory, — if  without  the  shedding  of  thut  blood 
there  could  have  been  no  remission  of  any  even  the  least  sin, 
— how  awful  a  book  is  the  Bible !  bow  fearful  are  its  doctrines ! 
how  can  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salvation?  If 
these  things  indeed  be  so,  then  what  are  we,  and  bow  deep 
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ihe  damnation  from  which  we  are  rescued  !  How  does  all 
philosophy  and  ail  science  dwindle  in  the  comparison  !  What 
insane  triflers,  we  repeat  it,  are  they  who  can  esteem  any 
thing  else  as  great,  any  thing  else  as  wise,  any  thing  else  as 
true  even,  whilst  these  great  matters  are  unsettled,  and  their 
bearing  undetermined  in  respect  to  all  other  questions  of  phi- 
losophy or  theology  !  Obscure  and  metaphysical  dogmas, 
having  little  or  no  relation  to  practical  duties !  exclaims  the 
superficial  secular  historian,  as  he  describes,  but  cannot  un- 
derstand, the  convulsive  agitations  which,  at  times,  the  discus- 
sion of  these  doctrines  has  produced  in  the  human  soul,  and 
in  human  society.  But  if  Christ  be  God,  then  surely  man 
was  lost,  hopelessly  lost,  without  his  mediation.  In  the  light 
of  this  truth  how  in6nitely  magnified  the  value  of  the'  soul ! 
yet,  when  viewed  in  another  >a$pect,  how  utterly  out  of  place 
the  common  cant  respecting  the  dignity  and  purity  of  our 
nature  1  Surely,  beyond  all  conception  must  that  nature 
have  been  stained  and  polluted  with  sin,  which,  even  in  the 
holiest  of  men,  required  for  its  cleansing  expiation,  nothing 
less  than  the  life-blood  of  incarnate  Deity. 

We  have  no  fears  of  the  final  triumph  of  liberal  Christi- 
anity. It  lacks  all  the  elements  of^powen  Its  negative 
system  has  no  sublimities  and  mysteries,  in  whose  contempla- 
tion the  intellect  is  quickened  by  the  very  awe  which  they  in- 
spire. It  has  no  terrors,  and  no  hold  upon  the  conscience. 
It  has  no  fears  for  the  sinner,  no  conflicts  or  comforts  for  the 
believer.  It  may  boast  of  its  rationality,  but  the  intellect 
withers  amid  the  barrenness  and  indefiniteness  of  its  dogmas. 
The  heart  must  grow  cold  and  hard  with  no  other  moral  ali- 
ment than  its  feeble  and  effeminate  sentimentalities.  To  say 
nothing  of  any  Divine  aid,  which  of  course  is  expected  to  be 
exerted  on  the  side  of  truth,  we  may  confidently  believe  that 
the  system  commonly  received  will  in  the  end,  and  from  its 
own  intrinsic  power,  come  off  victorious  in  any  conflict  with 
its  antagonist,  whether  regarded  as  contending  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  human  reason,  or  of  the  human  affections.  '^  Ok 
thai  doctrine  of  blood  /"  we  once  beard  a  man  exclaim,  '^  that 
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doctrine  ofhlood^  any  thing  but  thatf^  and  yet  what  elemcDt 
of  power  has  liberal  Christianity  to  put  io  competition  with 
it  in  subduiog  the  soul,  aad  turning  the  sipner  from  theerror 
of  his  ways  ?     One  verse  of  the  common  Methodist  hymn. 

Five  bleeding  wounds  he  bears, 
Received  on  Calvary, 

or  the  penitential  stanza  of  Watts, 

Alas !  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed. 
And  did  my  Sovereign  die, 

has  broken  down  more  rebellious  hearts,  than  all  the  sentimen- 
tal  prattle  about  self-reverence  and  the  dignity  of  our  natures. 
Widi  no  more  of  poetry  than  what  they  derive  from  the 
touching  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  they  have  more  of  a 
convicting  and  converting  efficacy,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sermons  of  a  Channing,  even  with  all  the  earnestness,  and 
devotbn,  and  sincerity,  which  formed  such  prominent  traits 
in  the  character  of  that  most  amiable,  yet  erring  roan« 

Without  charging  them  with  insincerity,  we  are  convinced 
that  Unitarians  deceive  themselves  when  they  imagine,  that 
the  real  gn>und  of  their  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  its  repugnance  to  reason.  Certainly,  a  plurality 
10  the  Divine  unity  has  been  a  favourite  speculation  with  tb^ 
bftiest  intellects,  as  a  truth  to  which  the  highest  reason  led 
those  who  meditated  most  deeply  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Most  surely  Pythagoras,  and  Zoroaster, 
and  Plato,  were  not  led  to  an  absurd  belief,  out  of  a  forced 
deference  to  obscure  and  misinterpreted  texts.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  a  different  quarter,  namely,  in  the  connection 
which  this  doctrine  has  with  the  Atonement,  and  the  light  in 
which,  when  thus  connected,  it  presents  to  us  th&  deep  sinful- 
ness and  perilous  condition  of  humanity.  According  to  the 
comparative  estimate  of  human  innoowce  and  of  the  slight 
danger  of  the  soul,  must  be  the  low  account  of  the  person, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.    The  more 
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yiyid  the  conviction  of  sin  and  ill  desert,  the  more  cordially 
does  the  soul  receive  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Suffering  Re- 
deemer. As  one  side  of  the  scale  rises,  so  must  the  other 
sink.  All  errors  in  theology  have  their  origin  in  an  erroneous 
anthropology^  or,  false  notions  of  ourselves.  A  pungent 
conviction  of  sin  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  a  sound  orthodoxy. 
We  never  heard  of  a  man's  having  any  doubt  or  difficulty  in 
relation  to  the  Trinity,  who  had  once  been  made  to  feel  that 
he  was  indeed  a  sinner,  utterly  astray  from  God,  and  far  gone 
from  all  true  rij^hteousness. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  closely  related  questions  on 
which  the  book  which  has  suggested  these  remarks  professes 
to  treat,  namely, — the  nature  of  the  $uffering$  of  Christ. 
The  author  boldly  takes  the  ground  that  these  sufferings  were 
not  only  supernatural  and  superhuman^  but  that  they  had 
their  seat  in  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Saviour.  His  professed 
object  is  to  magnify  the  sacri6ce,  and  present  it  to  the  con* 
science  in  a  more  solemn  and  alarming  manner,  than  would 
be  warranted  by  that  view  which  regards  the  passion  as  afiect- 
ing  only  the  humanity.  He  maintains,  that  when  presented 
in  such  an  aspect,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  religion  has 
been  divested  of  power,  and  laid  open  to  many  objections  of 
the  rationalist, — ^that,  when  thus  viewed,  the  atonement  is 
more  in  appearance  than  reality,  and  that,  on  such  a  scheme, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  incarnation.  He  takes  .^ 
as  his  strong  hold  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  b% 
thinks,  cannot  be  satis6ed  on  any  lower  hypothesis, — such, 
for  example,  as,  *^  He  spared  not  his  only  begotten  Son  " — 
<<  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 
These  and  similar  texts*,  he  affirms  with  much  force  of  argu- 
ment, must  relate  to  the  eternal  in  distinction  from  what  may 
be  styled  the  human  sonship,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  spoken  directly  of  the  Divine  Pre-existent  Personality.- 
Those  also  which  set  forth  the  humiliation,  he  contends,  must 
be  viewed  as  relating  to  the  Divine  in  a  special  manner.  In 
an  argument,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reply,  it  is  maintained 
that,  if  the  humanity  was  the  subject  of  the  exaltatmn,  the 
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pre-existent  Divinity  must  have  suffered  humiliation.  ^*  Who 
was  it,"  he  asks,  <^  that  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ?  Who  was  it  that 
humbled  himself?  Not  the  lowly  son  of  the  lowly  virgin. 
No  earth-bom  creature  could  have  humbled  himself  by  an 
everlasting  alliance  whh  his  own  kindred  indwelling  Ood,  to 
be  consummated  with  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  The  High- 
est." (Page  138.)  The  author  every  where  presses  into  his 
service,  all  those  numerous  texts  which  declare  that  Christ 
did  suffer,  maintaining  that  they  are  to  be  taken  as  referring 
prima  facie  to  the  entire  personality — ^that  the  Scriptures 
make  no  limitation,  no  qualification,  and  that  every  thing  of 
this  kind  has  been  the  result  of  an  early  scholastic  philosophy 
which  declared  that — God  was  impassible. 

Doubtless  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  in 
the  one  person  of  Christ,  may  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
the  mystery  of  Christianity.  Qod  manifest  in  the  jUih ! 
The  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  that 
which  had, a  beginning,  and  that  which  was  everlasting! 
frailty  and  Omnipotence,  limited  knowledge  and  Omniscience! 
the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  constituting  one  Christ, 
one  being,  one  personality  !  As  before  remarked,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plurality  of  hypostases  in  the  Divine  nature  does  not 
transcend  the  reason,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  indepen- 
dent of  the  written  revelation,  it  has  been  a  favourite  hypothesis 
bf  minds  that  had  meditated  most  deeply  on  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
God-man,  of  the  Divine,  not  simply  superadded  to,  or  ia  con- 
nation  with,  (either  as  a  temporary  or  abiding  indwelling,) 
but  as  forming  one  person  with  the  human,  yet  remaining  Di- 
vine,— this  baffles  reason.  Here  she  utterly  loies  her  way. 
Her  highest  light  is  but  thick  darkness.  Her  only  security 
against  error  b  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  clear  declaration 
of  the  Scripture.  This  assures  us  both  that  Christ  is  God, 
and  that  Christ  did  suffer.  He  "suffered  in  the  flesh,"  says 
the  Apostle  ;  whether  by  this  is  meant  the  time,  or  the  man- 
ner, or  the  medium  through  which  it  became  possible  ;  but  il 
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was  He  that  suffered,  and  He  was  no  other  than  Che  Eternal 
Word  that  before  all  worlds  was  God,  and  was  with  God.* 

This  mystery  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person  is  not  es* 
caped  even  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinttyi 
unless  the  very  lowest  humanitarian  ground  is  taken,  and  any 
pre-existence  of  the  Saviour,  any  mode  of  being  whatever  be* 
fore  he  *^  came  in  the  flesh,"  or  even  any  appropriate  sense  to 
thb  very  term — **  coming  in  the  flesh" — ^is  absolutely  denied* 
On  the  lowest  hypothesis  of  pre-existency,  we  have  the  real 
difliculty  for  the  reason,  although  it  may  not  be  of  so  startling 
a  kind  as  is  presented  by  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  God- 
head. We  have  still  that  roost  mysterious  fact  at  which  rea- 
son staggers — a  prior  and  a  posterior  existence  forming  one 
personality.  He  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  was  before 
Abraham.  He  who  was  David's  son,  was  also  David's  Lord. 
He  who  was  the  offipring,  was  also  the  root  of  Jesse.  He 
who  begun  to  &e  on  this  earth,  had  a  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was.  In  short.  He  is  one  who  is,  and  was 
noty  and  yet  ic,  and  toasy  to  all  eternity.  And  this  most  mys- 
terious person  was  no  compounded  partnership  of  natures,  or 
mixed  being,  ranking  midway  between  heaven  and  earth,  but 
very  man,  in  all  respects,  (sin  excepted,)  as  we  are ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  comprehended  in  the  same  person- 
ality, that  which  existed  when  the  man  was  not.  Well  might 
the  dying  Melancthon  regard  this  as  the  great  mystery  of 
mysteries.  One  of  the  last  thoughts  to  which  he  ever  gave 
utterance,  was  the  hope  that  in  eternity  he  might  understand 
it  as  he  had  never  done  on  earth.  *^  Thou  shalt  enter  into 
light,"  (says  the  dying  saint  to  his  departing  soul.)  ^*  Thou 
shalt  see  God.     Thou  shalt  behold  the  Son  of  God.     Thou 


*  We  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  socceeded  in  doing  away  the  force 
«f  the  text,  1  Peter  it.  1,  as  used  by  Bjshop  Pearson.  See  pp.  119, 120.  Whea 
ht  endeavoara  to  make  the  word  **  fleoh"  stand  constructively,  for  the  whola 
uilted  person,  haroan  and  divine,  he  seems  to  use  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  that  he  elsewhere  condemns.  The  human  nature  may  be  regarded 
as  the  medium  of  sufTpring  to  the  whole  person,  and  it  may  denote  the  manner 
in  which  the  penon  suffered  ;  just  as  the  soul  may  be  said  to  saftr  in  the  body. 
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shah  learn  of  what  kind  i$  the  union  of  the  two  naturei  in 
Chrutr 

There  is  no  coDception  more  incapable  of  being  presented 
in  a  proper  definition  than' that  o[  penonaUty,  It  is  one  of 
those  ultimate  ideas  which  no  one  can  mistake,  and  yet  how 
difficult  to  set  it  forth  in  anj  proper  form  of  words.  After 
every  attempt  of  the  kind,  we  must  come  at  last  to  the  simple 
method  of  conceiving  of  it  as  that  which  can  use,  and  to 
which  can  be  addressed,  and  o/*  which  can  be  uttered  the  per* 
sonal  pronoun,  in  its  subjective  and  objective  forms.  What- 
ever can  say  of  itself,  /,  and  to  which  can  be  addressed  the 
word  ThoUi  and  0/ which  can  be  said  He^  or  Him, — that  is 
a  person.  When  we  read  that  Jesus  said  to  the  Father — 
Glorify  Thou  Me — the  mind  cannot  avoid  the  recognition  of 
two  personalities,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  whilst 
it  remains  in  a  healthy  state,  no  Sabellian  or  Swedenborgian 
refinement  can  ever  divest  it  of  the  distinct  conception.  So 
also  when  the  Saviour  says — '*  Glorify  thou  me  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was" — no  So- 
cinian  gloss  can  evade  the  conclusion,  that  the  I  and  the  me 
embrace  the  same  personality,  although  the  one  is  used  of  the 
man  who  a  few  years  before  was  lying  an  infant  in  the  man- 
ger, and  the  other  of  him  who  before  the  world  was  had  been 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

But  to  return  to  a  more  direct  consideration  of  our  au- 
thor's theory.  We  confess  a  strong  inclination  towards  it  in 
some  of  its  features,  especially  as  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as 
directly  opposed  to  that  meagre  scheme  of  rationalism,  which 
altogether  strips  the  sufferings  of  Christ  of  any  superhuman 
character,  and  views  the  atonement  more  as  a  display  than  as 
involving  a  real  expiatory  and  vicarious  sacrifice.  Although 
thus  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  some  of  his  positions,  as  con« 
taining,  to  say  the  least,  less  error  and  more  truth  than  the 
extreme  theory  with  which  it  may  be  contrasted,  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  not  ashamed  to  admit  an  exceeding  strong  re- 
luctance to  adopt  any  sentiment,  on  these  mysterious  subjects, 
which  may  even  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  received 
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« 

doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  her 
most  pious,  most  learned,  and  most  devoted  sons. 

There  is  certainly  great  force  in  some  of  the  grounds  as- 
sumed by  our  author,  especially  as  relates  to  the  humiliation, 
and  here  he  takes  positions  to  which  one  who  holds  that  the 
human  nature  alone  was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  easily  reply. 
Who  emptied  himself?  •  Most  certainly,  in  some  real  sense, 
we  must  suppose  it  primarily  to  have  been  He  who  was  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  not  he  who  was  bom  of  an  earthly  mother, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  latter  as  contained 
in  the  same  personality.  It  may  be  truly  said,  however,  that 
we  must  not  separate  the  terms  of  personality,  or  use  the 
personal  pronoun  He  as  though  it  referred  to  two  distinct  ex- 
istences.  "  HE  who  descended,  was  the  same  that  ascended 
up  far  above  all  heavens."  He  who  was  humbled  was  ex- 
alted. He  who  suffered  was  glorified.  He  who  died  rose 
from  the  dead.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  some  of  these  acts  be- 
longed to  the  one  nature,  and  some  to  the  other,  it  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  maintained,  that  personality  is  so  far  to  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  attributes,  that  it  can  never  be 
separated  from  the  whole  being  in  all  that  respects  action  or 
the  receiving  of  an  action.  It  may  be  said  of  Christ,  that 
infinite  wisdom  belonged  to  him  as  God,  limited  knowledge 
pertained  to  him  as  man ;  and  so  of  other  attributesy  which 
may  be  regarded  as  strictly  belonging  to  the  two  natures  re- 
spectively ;  but  in  respect  to  acts  and  sufferings,  which  are  but 
the  converse  of  acts,  the  case  seems  to  be  essentially  differ- 
ent. We  would  not  rashly  deny  the  distinction  which  would 
predicate  some  of  the  Divine,  and  some  of  the  human  na- 
ture, but  this  we  would  say,  with  all  reverence  and  modesty 
in  regard  to  so  mysterious  a  subject,  that  our  mind  is  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  the  distinction,  without  seeming,  at  least,  to 
take  into  the  conception  two  distinct  personalities,  however 
closely  in  other  respects  united.  If  we  cannot  walk  on  the 
very  narrow  line  which  the  Church  has  drawn  between  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Monothelites,  we  would  prefer  the  error  of 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  former;  we  would  rather  hold  that 
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there  was  bat  one  will  common  to  both  natures,  and  of  course 
one  operation,  than  maintain  that  which  seems,  by  necessary 
consequence,  to  divide  the  personality.  Community  of  act 
and  suffering,  however,  may  be  grounded  on  a  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  wills  in  one  person,  instead  of  their  one- 
ness and  identity.  If  they  were  united  in  every  act,  and  in 
every  suffering,  then  must  these  have  been  the  acts  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  in  both  aspects  of  bis  mysterious  personality. 
If  ever  they  seem  to  be  divided,  it  is  in  that  remarkable 
prayer,  John  xii,  27 — ^^ Father  save  Mz  from  this  hour; 
and  yet  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.^'  We  see  here 
the  human  weakness,  and  it  may  even  be  said,  the  human  i/e- 
sire  (as  distinguished  from  will)  in  contrast  with  the  settled 
volition  of  the  God-man,  and  yet  what  strange  consequences 
must  result,  if  we  suppose  the  me  and  the  I  at  variance,  or 
that,  in  this  purpose,  the  human  will  was  not  in  strictest  iini- 
Bon  with  the  Divine ! 

Our  author  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  almost  all  theolo- 
gians, and,  in  short,  the  voice  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  great 
majority  of  Christians,  is  against  him.  Although  he  does 
this  with  a  diffidence  and  humility,  which  the  warm  piety, 
every  where  manifest  throughout  his  work,  shows  to  be  most 
sincere,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  find  that  difficulty  in  such  a 
position,  which,  as  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  confess,  would  be 
felt  by  bis  reviewer.  It  would  be  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, with  much  and  careful  examination  and  re-examination, 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  adopt,  as  settled  for  our  own  be- 
lief, any  opinion  opposed  to  what  has  universally,  or  almost 
universally,  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Could  we 
believe  that  she  had  been  wrong  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
in  any  interpretation  of  any  important  point  in  Christianity, 
(and  by  the  Church  we  always  mean  the  clearly  to  be  traced 
succession  of  the  good,  and  learned,  and  pious  followers  of 
Christ  in  all  past  ages,  rather  than  decrees  of  councils,*)  it 


*  Id  other  words,  the  great  majority  of  ime  Christians,  at  far  as  their  opiniona 
haye  been  manifested.    Othera  may  think  this  indefiniie»  but  no  honest  mind. 
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would  ioevitably  produce  a  most  dark  and  paiuful  state  of 
mind.  Our  faith  is  too  weak  to  do  without  such  support.  We 
should  dread  the  cloud  of  skepticism  that  might  invade  the 
soul,  when  thus  cast  upon  the  weakness  of  its  own  individual 
reason,  or  powers  of  interpretation,  with  the  very  faint  hope  of 
finding  truth,  where  so  many  of  more  learning,  more  piety,  more 
singleness  of  mind,  more  devotion  to  the  truth,  more  trust  in 
God  for  promised  guidance,  had  only  fallen  into  error.  Private 
judgment  of  course  each  man  must  exercbe.  Each  soul  must 
judge  alone  and  for  itself,  just  as  every  man  must  die  alone 
and  appear  alone  at  the  bar  of  God.  As  for  the  mode,  how- 
ever, in  which,  and  the  aids  hy  which  this  judgment  is  to  be 
exercised,  that  presents  a  far  different  question  which  the  com- 
mon rhetoric  on  the  abstract  right  seldom  truly  meets.  We 
have  admitted  that  we  are  inclined  to  some  aspects  of  the 
writer's  theory,  when  divested  of  much  of  that  strong  and 
startling  language  in  which  he  is  fond  of  indulging.  We 
concede  much  force  to  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supports  it.  Yet  if  convinced  that  it  has  been  absolutely, 
and  unequivocally,  and  in  all  its  features,  condemned  by  the 
voice  of  the  Church,  as  above  defined,  or  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  true  Christians,  we  could  only  hope  that  God  would 
forgive  us  our  timidity,  and  not  impute  a  reluctance  to  con- 
trovert such  decision  to  an  aversion  to  the  truth. 

It  may  be  maintained,  however,  that  the  Church  has  most 
distinctly  held,  without  any  figure,  or  any  merely  constructive 
use  of  language,  that  God  did  come  down  to  earth,  that  he 
did  humble  himself,  that  he  did  become  incarnate,  that  he 
was  born,  that  he  did  suffer,  that  he  did  die,  and  that  he 
saved  the  Church  by  his  oton  blood.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is 
generally  qualified  by  a  scholastic  hypothesis,  yet  still  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  great  truth  unaffected  for  all  such 
minds  as  may  be  willing  humbly  to  receive  the  doctrine,  and 
these  explicit  statements  of  it,  whibt  they  admit  their  inca- 

we  believe,  can  greatly  err  in  detennining  wbere  the  power  ofChristiftiiity  has 
been,  and  what  is  the  true  line  of  auihority. 
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pacity  to  understand  the  philosophy  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
be  made  consistent  with  other  theories.  No  theologian  who 
has  any  reputation  for  soundness  would  venture  to  say,  that 
this  language  has  been  used  figuratively  or  by  way  of  accom- 
modation. There  is,  in  some  way,  a  most  important  reality 
in  the  affirmation,  that  God  did  suffer,  which  one  had  better 
receive  without  explanation,  than  not  to  receive  at  alK  He 
who  maintains  it  in  its  most  literal  sense,  and  rejects  all  quali- 
fication, is  certainly  nearer  the  universally  received  orthodox 
faith,  than  one  who  regards  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer 
solely  in  their  human  relation. 

There  is,  besides,  still  another  aspect  in  which  this  sub- 
ject may  be  viewed.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  may  be 
regarded  as  contained  not  merely  in  symbolical  writings,  and 
dogmatic  statements,  or  in  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
articles  of  faith,  and  the  writings  of  theologians ;  but  also, 
and  in  some  respects  more  properly,  in  forms  of  worship,  in 
prayers,  in  hymns,  in  books  of  devotion  and  experimental  re- 
ligion. Here  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  living  doC" 
trine.  It  is  a  voice  which  we  may  regard  as  more  truly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  very  heart  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Here  we 
have  the  affirmations  in  all  their  boldness.  There  are  no 
qualifying  philbsophical  statements  in  respect  to  passibility,  to 
abate  the  warmth  and  force  of  what  might  seem  too  startling 
to  the  reason.  As  far  as  our  examination  of  such  produc- 
tions extends,  especially  in  respect  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Church,  we  find  no  misgiving.  From  Prudentius  and  Gre- 
gory down  to  Watts,  and  Wesley,  and  Keble,  and  Mont- 
gomery, they  are,  in  this  respect,  all  alike.  The  devotional 
poet  has  only  expressed  the  feelings  of  Christianity,  when,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  highest  and  most  real  power,  the  soul  indulges 
affectionately  and  fearlessly  in  those  declarations  respecting 
its  great  redemption,  which,  as  unqualified  doctrinal  state- 
ments might  seem  too  extravagant.  On  this  po'int  the  appeal 
may  be  made  with  confidence  to  the  old  Latin  and  Greek 
hymns,  and  to  the  sacred  poetr}'  of  all  Christian  ages,  whether 
Romish  or  Protestant.     It  is  not  thus  simply  because  the  Ian- 
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guage  IS  that  of  poetry.  The  feelings  called  up  by  ibe  mys* 
teries  of  redemption  require  no  aid  froin  6ction.  They  may 
seek  the  highest  and  boldest  style  of  language,  whilst  it  is  at 
the  same  time  felt  that  any  metaphysical  scliolia  would  onfy 
abate,  and  perhaps  render  faUty  the  true  emotion  which  these 
expressions  are  adapted  in  their  simpliciiy  to  inspire.  On 
this  theme,  poetry  may  be  sobriety,  when  philosophy  is  mad* 
ness*  Any  language  falls  short  of  the  reality.  We  cannot 
bear  the  thought,  that  age  after  age  has  indulged  only  in  a  pious 
sentimentality— -that  the  enthusiastic  coniessor  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  the  devout  Greek  or  Romanist,  or  the  pious  Pro- 
testant, have  so  loved  to  speak  and  sing  of  God  as  suffering 
and  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  unless  it  had  been  reaHy 
felt,  that  there  was  something  iuperhumany  not  merely  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  but  also  in  his  expiatory  passion 
upon  the  cross.  And  it  will  ever  be  so.  ReBne  and  specu* 
late  as  we  may,  still,  in  the  indulgence  of  devotional  feeling, 
the  soul  rejects  all  qualifying  or  abating  terms.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, the  words-— 

And  did  the  Holy  and  the  Just, 

The  Sifvereign  of  the  akusy 
Stoop  down  \o\Drtichedue8s  and  dtui^ 

Thut  guilty  wonua  might  rise  1 

Or  these — 

Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  bide, 

And  shut  his  glories  in, 
When  Gad  the  mighty  Maker  died^ 

For  man  the  creature's  sin. 

We  may  say  that  this  is  poetry — still  the  language  is  no 
more  clear  and  decided  than  that  of  dogmatic  theology,  (as 
we  shall  soon  show  by  extracts  from  Pearson,)  except  that  it 
omits  those  qualiGcations,  which,  even  if  they  may  be  in  some 
sense  true  for  the  intellect,  are  in  danger  of  containing  error 
for  the  heart. 

In  that  dread  agony, 
The  Lord  of  all  above,  beneath,^ 
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Was  bowed  with  sorrow  unto  death. 

«  *  «  *  * 

The  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour, 
The  stars  might  well  grow  dioi; 

When  ihis  mortality  had  power, 
So  10  o'ershadow  him: 
That  He  who  gave  man's  breath  might  know 
The  very  depths  of  human  wo. 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  * 

When,  the  Deliverer  knelt  to  pray, 

Yet  pae^sed  it  not  that  cup  awtty. 

***** 

It  passed  not,  though  the  stormy  wave 

Had  spnk  bmeath  his  tread; 
It  past^ed  not.  though  to  Him  the  grave 
Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 
***** 
And  was  the  Sinless  thus  beset, 

With  anguit^h  Hnd  diemny  ? 
How  may  we  meet  our  conflict  yet, 
In  thf  dark  narrow  way  ? 
Through  Him — through  Him,  that  path  who  trod: 
Save,  or  we  perish,  Son  of  God. 

There  is  no  expression  in  this  hymn  that  is  not  warranted 
by  the  language  of  the  Scripture ;  there  is  not  a  senlimeat 
which  would  not  have  been  deemed  orthodox  in  any  age  of 
the  Church;  mournful,  too,  and  touching  as  is  the  strain, 
there  is  no  other  poetry  in  it,  than  the  simple  yet  soul-subdu* 
ing  pathos  of  the  Evangelists. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  what  may  be  styled  the  declarator 
ry  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  set  forth  with  more 
clearness  than  by  Bishop  Pearson.  Nowhere  has  our  author, 
with  all  his  disposition  to  the  stanhng,  used  stronger  or  bolder 
language.  On  account  of  its  importance  we  present  the  pas* 
sage  at  length. 

"  Now  this  Son  of  Qod  we  have  already  shewed  to  be  therefore 
truly  called  the  Only  Begotten,  because  he  was  from  all  eternity  gen- 
ernted  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and  therefore  is,  as  the  Eternal 
Son,  FO  also  the  Eternal  God.  Wherefore  by  the  immediate  cohf 
fence  of  the  articlesy  and  necessary  coosequehce  of  the  creed,  it 
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» 
plainly  appeareth  that  the  Eternal  Son  of  Chdy  God  of  GodU  very 

God  of  9ery  God^  svffered  under  Poniitu  Pilate,  For  it  was  no  other 
person  which  sufTered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  than  he  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  he  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
no  other  person  than  he  which  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he 
which  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  no  other  than  our  Lordj 
and  that  our  Lord  was  no  other  than  Tlie  only  Son  of  God.  There- 
lore,  by  the  immediate  cohtrence  of  the  articles,  it  foltoweih  that  the 
only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.  That 
Vl^ord  which  was  in  the  beginning,  which  then  was  with  God,  and 
was  6od,  in  the  fulness  of  time  being  made  fleeh,  did  suffer.  For 
the  princes  of  this  world,  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory ;  and  Gk>d 

turchased  the  Church  with  his  own  blood.  That  person  which  was 
egotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  and  so  was  really  the  Lord 
of  Glory,  and  moBitruly  God,  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  and 
in  that  nature,  being  still  the  same  person  that  before  he  was,  did  suf- 
fer. When  our  Saviour  fasted  forty  days,  there  was  no  other  per- 
son hungry  than  that  Son  of  God  which  made  the  world ;  when  he 
sate  down  weary  by  the  welt,  there  was  no  other  person  felt  that 
thirst  but  he  which  was  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  fountain 
of  the  Deity ;  when  he  was  buffeted  and  scourged,  there  was  no 
other  person  sensible  of  those  pains,  than  the  Eternal  Word  which 
before  all  worlds  was  impassible ;  when  he  was  crucified  and  died, 
there  was  no  other  person  which  gave  up  the  ghost  but  the  Son  of 
him,  and  00  of  the  same  nature  with  him,  who  only  hath  immor* 
tality.'* 

One  would  think  on  first  view,  and  on  repeated  reviews, 
that  this  language  was  sufficiently  bold  to  satisfy  the  most 
devoted  advocate  of  the  theory  of  this  book.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  readily,  how  such  terms  could  be  qualified,  so  as 
to  be  held  not  to  mean  what  their. first  impressions  would 
convey  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  '<  Tke  Word  which  was 
in  the  beginnings  which  was  with  God,  and  which  was  God, 
did  suffer.  The  Person  which  was  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  worlds,  He  who  was  Lord  of  Glory,  and  most 
truly  God,  did  suffer." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  however,  the  Bishop  does  proceed 
to  qualify  it,  and  to  make  that  distinction  which  is  generally 
made  between  the  Divine  and  human  natures.  That  such  a 
distinction  exists,  and  is  often  to  be  maintained,  no  one  who 
believes  at  all  in  the  incarnation  would  think  of  denying.    All 
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Christology  is  confounded}  unless  it  is  held  that,  ia  it,  there 
b  no  blending  or  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  any  more  than 
in  the  union  of  soul  and  matter  in  one  human  personality, 
there  is  a  confusion  of  the  properties  that  belong  to  each 
respectively.  The  God  did  not  sink  in  the  man,  nor  did  the 
man  rise  so  as  to  become  blended  with  the  God,  nor  did  these 
natures  so  unite  as  to  form  a  ^third  thing,  distinct  from,  yet 
compounded  of  both.  The  finite  did  not  become  infinite,  nor 
the  infinite  finite;  omnipotence  did  not  become  weakness,  nor 
weakness  omnipotence.  In  other  words,  what  was  Divine  did 
not  cease  to  be  Divine  and  become  human ;  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  did  what  was  human  cease  to  be  human  and  become 
Divine,  any  more*than  in  our  ordinary  compound  humanity, 
matter  became  in  any  sense  spirit,  or  had  any  of  the  attributes 
of  spirit,  or  spirit  became  matter,  and  took  to  itself  any  of  the 
attributes  of  matter.  As  far  as  attributes  are  concerned,  the 
statement,  in  both  cases,  is  comprehensible  as  matter  of  fact, 
although  ever  so  mysterious  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  relates.  With  all  reverence,  however,  be  it 
said,  that  quite  a  different  aspect  is  presented  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  acts  (nqd^Bii;)  and  sufferings  (^a^)  which  are 
the  converse  of  acts, — in  short,  whatever  involves  th6  idea  of 
personality  whole  and  indivisible.  There  are  attributes  of 
the  Divinity  which  belong  not  to  the  humanity  ;  there  are 
attributes  of  the  humanity  which  belong  not  to  the  Divinity.* 
We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  which  pertains  not  to  the  other.  The  God  knew  what 
the  man  knew  not.  It  is  hard,  even  to  this  extent,  to  pre- 
serve the  idea  of  the  unity  of  being,  or  to  avoid  a  severance 
of  the  personality.     We  have  passed  already  to  the  extreme 

* -,  II  ■  I   .  I         I  I     I      I  ■  I  II  I  III  -^— ^-^^^^i^ia^M^^^ 

*  So  alao  there  are  attributes  of  the  body  which  belong  not  to  (he  loul, 
and  vice  veraa.  There  are  also  some  teeming  vdOri  which  belong  only  to 
(he  one,  although  predicated  of  the  indivisible  personality  through  an  incor- 
rect, yet  established  use  of  language.  Thus  we  say — the  man  was  buried. 
We  even  say,  in  the  language  of  the  creed,  CkrUt  toat  buried,  although  it  was 
not  true,  even  in  respect  to  the  human  soul.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  a  real  v6dos,  which  belongs  of  necessity  to  the  whole  person- 
aliiy. 

THIRD  SBRICS,  TOL.  II.  NO.  III.  S6 
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bound,  if  not  beyond  the  bound,  of  the  human  reason.  When, 
however,  we  advance  a  step  farther,  and  venture  to  aflSrm  in 
respect  to  acts  or  relations,  or  the  voluntary  receiving  of 
actions,  that  the  man  did  what  the  God  did  not  do,  that  the 
man  was  the  subject  of  na&ti  in  which  the  God  had  no  aofi- 
naOtia,  and  to  which,  of  course,  he  must  in  that  case  have 
been  indifferent ; — when  we  t^us  speak,  (with  all  reverence 
be  it  said,  and  with  all  readiness  to  retract  any  error  on  so 
important  a  subject,)  we  do  use  terms  which  seem  to 
sever  the  personality,  or  we  have  entered  a  region  where 
no  ideas  of  any  kind  follow  the  language  we  employ.  The 
words  and  the  sound  thereof  are  in  our  ears,  but  as  to  any 
distinct  conceptions,  except  those  of  error,  the  mind  is  a  per^ 
feet  blank. 

"  Since,"  says  Pearson,  'Ube  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  is 
common  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  if  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  passion,  then  must  the  Father  and  Spirit  have 
suffered."  The  author  seems  to  have  well  answered  <bis  ar- 
gument. "  It  proves,"  says  he,  "  too  much.  The  Divine 
nature  of  the  Son  is  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
If,  therefore,  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  had  become  incar- 
nate, tlfen  most  the  Father  and  Son  have  become  incarnate 
also."  p.  32.  The  reply  appears  to  us  to  be  well  made,  and 
deserving  a  most  serious  consideration  from  any  one  who  would 
fairly  attempt  to  meet  it.  We  are  brought  again  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  properties  or  attributes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  acts  and  sufferings,  on  the  other.  In  the  first  great  ar- 
ticle of  our  religion,  we  are  taught  to  recognize  three  dbtinct 
personalities  and  the  same  nature  :  in  the  second,  we  have  a 
still  deeper  mystery,-* the  union  of  two  distinct  natures  in  one 
personality.  Attributes  have  regard  to  the  nature,  actions 
and  sufferings  to  the  person.  In  the  first  case,  there  may  be 
sameness,  or  at  least  similarity  of  attributes  and  distinction  of 
actions ;  in  the  other,  distinction  of  attributes  and  identity  of 
acts  and  sufferings.  The  Son  may  do  what  the  Father  doeth 
not.  The  Son  becomes  incarnate,  but  in  this  the  Father  hath 
no  participation.     So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Divine 
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'  nature  of  Christ  hath  attributes  that  belong  not  to  the  human ; 
but  can  we  say  that  the  one  doetb  what  the  other  doeth  not  ? 
that  the  one  suffers  that  in  which  the  other  bad  no  share  ? — 
Can  we  say  this  without  bringing  in  the  idea  of  a  partnership 
(however  close  it  may  be)  of  iwo  beings,  or  of  the  Iftnnexa* 
tioD  or  superadding  of  one  being  to  another,  instead  of  one 
indivisible  personality  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  although  doings  and  sufferings  are 
acts,  and  connected  with  unity  and  personality^  yet  the  capa* 
cities  to  do  and  to  endure  may  be  regarded  as  attributes,  and 
that  therefore  the  great  question  still  remain^ — ^Can  capacity 
to  suffer  in  any  way,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Divine, 
or,  can  the  Deity  suffer  if  he  mils  to  suffer  7  This  is  a 
question  which  no  one  shoiiid  rashly  answer  in  the  affirmative ; 
but  certainly  it  requires  no  little  boldness  to  give  a  dogmatical 
decision  in  the  negative*  Athanasius  contends  very  vehe^ 
mently  against  this  position,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  God  to  sufier,  and  that  therefore  he  cannot  will 
what  is  in  opposition ;  but  with  all  deference  to  this  noble 
champion  of  the  truth,  it  does  seem,  that,  in  his  argument, 
he  has  assumed  the  negative  of  the  very  question  in  dispute, 
namely — Is  it  the  nature  of  God,  without  implying  hnperfec- 
tion,  to  suffer,  if  be  will  to  suffer  ?  No  one  certainly  would 
contend  that  he  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  impassible,  as  long 
as  no  reference  is  bad  to  his  own  will ;  but  to  deny  the  other 
proposition  absolutely,  might  seem  like  imputing  to  him  that 
very  imperfection,  which  some  would  maintain  is  brought  in, 
unless  we  hold  to  an  absolute  and  unqualified  impassibility* 
Who  shall  say  that  a  capability  or  power  of  suffering,  if  will- 
ed,  is  proof  of  imperfection,  any  more  than  a  capability  or 
power  of  becoming  incarnate  ?  Had  not  this  fact  been  stated 
beyond  all  question  in  the  St^riptures,  and  had  we  been  called 
to  reason  about ita  priori,  every  one  would  doubtless  say  that 
the  latter  involves  the  idea  of  imperfection  as  much,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  former.  And  yet,  in  some  real  sense,  God 
did  truly  become  inct^rnate.  It. was  not  an  annexation,  or  a 
superadding,  or  either  a  temporary  or  abiding  indwelling.    So 
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also  as  respects  the  humiliation :  if  there  can  be  any  separa- 
tion in  regard  to  acts,  this  must  certainly  have  belonged,  pri- 
marily and  chiefly,  to  that  which  before  the  incaroMion  being 
in  the  form  of  Crod,  emptied  itself  and  took  the  likeness  of 
man.  £ven  then,  if  we  can  actually  or  logically  sever  the 
ideas  of  humiliation  and  soffering,  still  a  capability  of  the  one 
does  of  itself  imply  imperfection  no  more  than  a  capability  of 
the  other.  We  may  say — and  indeed  it  is  an  intuitive  or 
necessary  proposition — that  God  can  never  deparJ  from  hie 
ovm  idea — natrmv  f  xiirra  riqs  iavtov  ideag  ex^aiVei  ;*  but  then 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  this  or  that  act  or  relation 
would  be  such  a  departure.  We  might,  in  this  way,  make 
the  scholastic  proposition  a  direct  denial  of  Phtlippians  2 :  7, 
and  of  the  incarnation  and  humiliation  in  any  sense ;  when  it 
may  be,  and,  if  we  take  the  Scriptures  for  our  guide,  it  cer- 
tainly is  true,  that  a  capability  for  these  very  acts  and  rela- 
tions is  the  great  means  through  which  bis  highest,  and  most 
glorious,  and  all-perfect  moral  idea  may  be  manifested  to  the 
universe. 

It  is  a  strong  position,  and  one  which  our  author  employs 
with  much  effi^t,  that  the  Bible  never  qualifies  the  bold  lan- 
guage which  it  uses  in  relation  to  these  subjects.  Its  writers 
indulge  in  no  distinctions  respecting  acts  done  in  the  one  na- 
ture or  in  the  other.  They  seem  to  fear  no  charge  of  incon- 
sistency in  applying  to  him  they  style  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  an  existence  before  all 
worlds,  and  as  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  whilst  they  hesitate 
not  to  predicate  of  the  same  personality,  all  the  actions,  and 
temptations,  and  sufferings  of  humanity .f     They  do  not  think 

■  ■  I  -  — ~-  ■      I  ■  -  .       -  ^  ^^ 

*  Plato  Repnb.,  380.  D. 

t  We  cannot  help  entertaining  great  doubts  of  the  correctncfla  of  the  very 
common  interpretation  given  to  the  text — My  Father  u  greater  than  I.  By 
modern  commentators  generally,  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  this  of  his 
hnman  nature.  Bnt  with  all  reverence  be  it  said,  how  nseless  and  unmeaning 
woald  it  be,  for  him  to  tell  his  disciples  that  God  was  greater  than  humanity ! 
This  common  view,  however,  is  far  surpassed  in  absurdity,  by  the  wretched  So- 
cinian  statement,  that  ht  who  said  this  was  a  mere  man,  and  in  no  respect  any 
thing  more.    How  it  sounds!    What  modesty  in  any  mere  man  to  say,  that 
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of  any  qualifying  explanation  even  in  that  strangest  and  most 
startling  of  all  sayings — that  God  purchased  the  Church  with 
hu  ovm  blood.  They  deem  no  comnaents  necessary  when 
they  represent  even  the  Eternal  Father,  '^  the  Fountain  of 
Deity/'  as  feeling  the  yearnings  of  paternal  afiection  in  that 
apparent  conflict  with  love  to  man,  which  prevailed  with  him 
not  to  spare  hb  well  beloved  and  Only  Begotten  Son,  but  to 
give  him  up  for  our  salvation. 

"He  suffered  in  his  human  nature/'  says  Pearson.  The 
expression  may  be  admitted  without  interfering  with  the  view 
we  are  disposed  to  take.  The  objection  to  it,  besides  its  be- 
ing unscriptural,  is,  that  it  is  unmeaning.  It  takes  nothing 
from,  and  adds  nothing  to,  what  is  conveyed  by  the  two  first 
words — He  suffered.  The  latter  clause  must  not  destroy,  or 
weaken  it,  nor  reduce  it  to  a  mere  constructive  sense.  There 
must  be  nothing  to  abate  the  reality  of  the  conception— that 
He  truly  su&red  and  that  He  was  God.  It  may  be  granted 
that  he  suffered  in  his  human  nature,  if  by  it  is  meant  that  this 
was  primarily  the  seat  of  the  suffering,  or  the  medium  through 
which  alone  that  Divine  Person  became  capable  of  enduring 
it.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  he  suffered  in 
his  human,  than  in  his  Divine  nature,  although,  in  other  re- 
spects, both  expressions  are  liable  to  objection. 

It  has  unquestionably  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages,  that  in  the  incarnation  both  natures  were  preserved  dis- 
tinct, ''  without  confusion,  composition  or  conversion."  As 
was  said  before,  there  was  no  transubstantiation  of  the  one 
mto  the  other,  and  no  fusion  of  both  into  one,  thus  forming  a 
third  distinct  yet  compounded  nature ;  in  which  case,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  he  would  have  been  neither  God  nor  man,  but 
a  person  of  a  different  nature  from  both,  just  as  all  chemically 
compounded  bodies  are  distinct  from  each  composing  element* 

God  was  greater  than  he  !  This  favourite  text  of  the  Hamanitarian  is  alone 
floflicient  to  convince  anjr  thinking  mind,  that  there  was,  to  say  the  least,  some* 
thing  snperhaman  in  the  character  of  Jesus.  Like  all  other  texts  which  speak 
of  his  being  sent,  &c.,  it  would  seem  to  relate  to  his  whole  personality,  human 
and  Divine,  but  in  his  stale  of  voluntary  humiliation,  subordination,  and  suf- 
fering. 
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And  yet  the  Scripture  does  most  expressly  declare  that 
ibe  Word  became  jksh-^'O  Aoyog  ad^  iyif ero.  There  must 
have  been  some  reason  for  the  use  of  this  strong  word,  which 
the  Socinian  makes  synonymous  with  fuity  whilst  some  old 
heretics  carry  it  to  the  extreme  sense,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  of  a  transmutation  of  natures.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  term  was  used  accidentally,  or  that  it  is  merely  sy* 
nonymous  with  the  asserting  copula,  or  that  it  does  not  denote, 
in  some  important  sense,  a  real  yivt^ig  of  what  before  was  not. 
May  we  not  say,  with  all  that  fear  of  error  which  should  bo 
ever  felt  in  relation  to  so  important  a  point  as  this,  that  al- 
though there 'was  no  transmutation  of  substance,-^— although, 
art  far  as  the  natures  were  concerned^  God  did  not  become 
man,  or  man  become  God,  yet,  in  one  sense,  there  did  result 
— ^with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken — a  third  thing,  namely,  that 
most  mysterious  and  before  unheard  of  personality,  the  Gbd- 
man^  in  two  distinct  natures  yet  one  person  for  ever.  In  this 
view  we  can  give  the  important  word  iyfvsto  its  fullest  force. 
One  nature  did  not  become  another  nature ;  nor  did  two  natures 
by  their  union  become  a  third  nature,  but  it  may  be  said,  and 
truly  said,  that  a  Divine  person  became  a  human,  or  rather  a 
Divine  and  human  person. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  the  Divine  nature  suffered,  it  would 
seem  to  be  open  to  the  objection  made  by  Pearson,  that,  as 
there  is  but  one  Divine  nature,  then  must  the  Father  also 
have  suffered ;  although  it  is  likewbe  true,  that  our  authored 
reply  would  also  stand  equally  good — that  then  also  if  the 
Divine  nature  of  the  Son  became  incarnate,  the  Father  also 
must  have  become  incarnate.  But  this  difficulty  is  avoided 
entirely  when  we  say,  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Word  became 
incarnate  or  a  human  person, — taking  now  the  word  fytpsTo  in 
its  strictest  sense,  as  denoting  a  real  becoming  instead  of  either 
a  temporary  or  permanent  association. 

Of  this  person  it  may  be  said.  He  suffered^  and  that,  by 
such  becoming  incarnate,  he  suffered  what  each  nature  be- 
fore, and  by  itself,  could  not  have  suffered ; — namely,  that  to 
which  the  Divine,  in  itself,  was  impassible,  and  which,  to  the 
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human  alone,  and  hi  itself,  was  utterly  beyond  all  its  powers 
of  endurance,  however  assisted  by  any  ab-extra,  or,  rather, 
cflttra-personal  aid.  According  to  this  the  passion  of  the  God- 
man  was  not  alone  in  his  humanity  or  in  his  Divinity,  although 
the  former  may  with  great  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  more 
direct  medium  through  which  the  indivisible  person  became 
capable  of  suffering.  We  may,  if  the  language  is  preferred, 
say  that  it  was  endured  in  the  human  aspect  of  the  personali- 
ty, and  sustained  by  the  Divine ;  not  however  by  the  latter  as 
merely  adding  valuey  (according  to  the  common  very  unsatis- 
factory explanation,)  nor  as  a  supporting  ab-exlra  power,  (a 
view  which  we  can  hardly  avoid  taking  when  we  involve  it 
in  the  distinction  of  nature,)  nor  regarded  merely  as  in  any 
state  of  association  with  it,  that  did  not  imply,  one  acting,  one 
suffering,  in  short,  one  undivided  and  indivisible  personality. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  because  of  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  the  sufferings  were  different,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  also  in  Jcindy  from  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been ; 
just  as  even  bodily  sufferings,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison, 
are  very  different,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  according 
as  they  are  felt  by  one  of  tiie  lowest  species  of  animal  life,  or 
by  a  person  in  whom  the  material  nature  is  united,  not  only 
to  a  sensitive,  but  also  to  a  rational  soul.  They  were  super- 
human,  (using  the  term  not  simply  as  a  rhetorical  or  hyper- 
bolical expression,  but  as  denoting  a  real  distinction) — ^they 
were  mysterious,  inexplicable,  ineffable.  They  were  such  as 
they  could  not  have  been  had  not  the  Divine  nature  been 
present,  and  necessarily  present,  to  make  them  that  most 
wonderful  passion  for  which  we  think  our  author  means  to 
contend,  although  his  use  of  startling  language  sometimes  lays 
open  his  statements  to  serious  objections. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  comparison  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  human  nature  as  composed  of  body  and 
soul,  or,  according  to  some  divisions, — of  the  body,  the  sensi- 
tive soul,  and  the  rational  soul.  The  comparison,  we  admit, 
stands  at  a  vast  distance,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  more  just, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  or  which  can  furnish  more  aid  to  our  con- 
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ceptions  by  the  illustrations  to  be  drawn  from  it.  It  has  been 
often  employed,  both  by  the  Fathers  and  by  subsequent  theo- 
logians«  Let  us  first  then  regard  humanity  as  a  personality 
arising  from  the  union  of  two  natures,  matter  or  body,  and 
sdul.     Now  we  may  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  define  the  ^ 

true  nature  of  those  really  mysterious  sensations,  pleasQre  and 
pain,  or  to  determine  what  agitation  or  xip^atg  of  the  material 
solids  or  fluids,  or  what  avfuta&eia  of  the  soul,  constitutes  the 
one  state  in  distinction  from  the  other, — whether  it  be  in  the 
degree,  or  kind,  or  ratio  of  the  bodily  vibrations  and  of  the 
sympathetic  spiritual  chord,  or  whether,  as  Plato  thinks,  the  one 
is  the  departure  from,  and  the  other  a  return  to,  an  equilibrium^ 
the  one  presenting  a  harmonic  and  the  other  a  discordant 
numerical  ratio  of  agitations  and  impulses.  Still,  whatever 
may  be  that  secret  which  modern  physiology,  with  all  its 
boasting,  has  as  much  failed  to  explore  as  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy, and  although  we  may  be  ever  so  much  at  a  loss  about 
it,  we  have  nevertheless  sufficient  grounds  for  affirming,  that  ^ 

in  the  production  of  these  so  common,  yet  so  mysterious 
states,  soul  and  body  are  both  inseparably  conjoined.  There 
certainly  could  be  no  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  na^oi;  of  any  kind, 
in  matter  or  body,  without  the  presence  of  the  spirit ;  and  we 
may  just  as  truly  say  of  some  affections,  though  not  of  all, 
that  they  never  could  be  felt  by  soul  without  the  union  of 
body.  In  other  words,  there  are  some  (call  them,  if  you 
please,  the  sensual  in  distinction  from  the  purely  spiritual)  to 
which  soul,  as  separate  and  unembodied,  is  impassible. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea,  we  can  nowhere  find  the  dis- 
tinction more  plainly  set  forth,  than  by  Socrates  in  that  most 
admirable  analysis  in  the  Philebus,  where  he  divides  all 
nd&ijt  pleasures  and  pains,  into  two  great  classes,  both  of 
which  do  truly  affect  our  whole  personality,  but  with  this 
great  difference,  that  the  one  species,  the  strictly  sensual, 
commence  and  have  their  primary  seat  in  the  body,  and 
through  it  affect  the  spirit,  in  which  they  terminate ;  the 
others  commence  and  have  their  primary  seat  in  the  soul,  al- 
though the  ndOog  which  there  has  its  birth,  produces  also  a 
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pleasurable  or  painful  a&ction  of  the  body.*  Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  in  our  present  state  of  exist- 
ence, there  is  any  action  or  emotion  of  the  soul,  in  which  the 
body  has  no  share,  any  more  than  there  is  any  affection  of 
the  body,  in  which  the  soul  does  not  participate.  Viewed, 
however,  as  unembodied,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  to  the 
first  class,  or  the  strictly  sensual  affections,  the  soul  is  impas- 
sible; and  yet  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  material  or- 
g;anization,  they  become  its  trdOij,  not  constructively  because 
having  their  seat  in  the  associate  of  its  personality,  but  truly 
and  really,  as  deriving  from  it  a  character  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess. 

In  this  stage,  however,  the  comparison  may  be  charged 
with  deficiency,  because,  without  the  union  of  soul,  the  body 
cannot  be  said  to  feel  at  all,  but  is  insensible  or  below  pas- 
sion, just  as  to  some  affections,  the  soul,  in  a  similar  separate 
state,  is  above  passion,  or  impassible.  Lei  us  then  endeavour 
to  improve  the  illustration  by  rising  a  degree  higher.  .  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  sound  as  well  as  a  very  ancient  distribu- 
tion, man  may  be  I'egarded  as  having  three  natures,  or  rather 
a  three-fold  nature,  consisting  of  the  body,  the  sensitive  soul, 
and  the  rational  soul.  Now,  without  carrying  too  far  the  im- 
perfect analogy  that  evidently  to  some  degree  prevails,  and  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  third  may  be  conceived  to  bear  to  the 
second,  something  of  the  relation  which  the  jdoyog  bears  to  the 
humanity, — ^it  may  with  some  truth  be  said  that  the  rational 
nature,  in  itself,  is  impassible.  The  only  objection  is,  that 
the  expression  has  little  or  no  meaning,  and  not  that  it  is 
false  as  matter  of  fact.  We  say  little  or  no  meaning,  be- 
cause passibility  and  impassibility  relate  to  personality, 
which  (at  least  as  regards  human  nature)  cannot  belong  to 
the  rational  soul  without  a  connection  with  the  sensitive  ;  or^ 
in  the  language  of  Plato,  there  eannot  be  rove  without  Vit^i/.f 
Regarding  it,  however,  as  impassible  in  itself,  we  may  afiirm, 

•  PhilebQS. 

t  SophUta,  249,  A.     *  AXXa  6HrM  voSr  fth  Jr«l  («#»  ««2  ^^^  ir.  r.  X. 
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that  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  material  body  and  sensi- 
tive soul,  it  has  a  roost  important  share  in  all  the  nd^ij  or  af- 
fections of  the  latter ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  virtue  of  any  con- 
structive use  of  language,  or  any  partnership  imputation,  but 
most  actually  and  truly,  as  being  in  the  highest  sense  the  pe- 
culiar na&iii  not  of  a  rational  nature  but  of  a  rational  person* 
In  other  words,  the  inferior  nature,  together  with  all  that  agi- 
tation, tnotusy  or  xiv^at^  by  which  it  is  affected,  remaining  the 
same,  then  do  we  confidently  affirm,  that  the  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  pertains  to  the  indivisible  personality,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  according  as  this  sen- 
sitive or  animal  nature  is,  or  is  not,  united  to  a  rational  soul.* 
The  same  sensation  of  an  animal  (that  is,  the  same  as  far  as 
the  machinery  of  the  material  and  sensitive  is  concerned)  b 
very  different  from  what  it  would  be  in  a  man.  The  ra- 
tional person  is  affected  by  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  superadded,  which  makes  even  the  af- 
fections of  the  sensitive  soul  different  from  what  they  would 
be  without  it.  The  person  being  thus  affected  by  the 
union,  it  is  truly  and  not  constructively  to  be  regarded  as  a 
naOog  of  the  rational  as  well  as  of  the  sensitive  man.  Thus 
the  union,  although  the  two  natures  remain  unchanged  and 
untransmuteJ,  does  give  rise  to  a  third  thing;  and  to  a  pecu- 
liar naOoff  which  belongs  not  to  either  when  regarded  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head, 
we  cannot  properly  say  that  the  body  suffered,  or  the  spirit 
suffered,  that  the  sensitive  soul  or  lower  nature  suffered,  or 


*  When  thus  viewed  we  may  almost  invert  the  old  maxim  of  the  schoola 
'-'NihU  in  inteltectu  guod  non  priiu  in  9en$u.  The  senmtions,  especially 
those  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  so  affected  and  varied  in  their  easeniiai  cha* 
racter,  and  made  other  than  what  they  would  be,  by  the  presence  of  an  innate 
rational  nntore,  (which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  prior  modify- 
ing power,)  that  we  might  almost  say,  with  as  much  tmth.  Nihil  in  §ewgu,quBd 
nonpriut  in  intelUetu.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  the  animal  and  the  man 
look  upon  the  same  figure,  or  hear  the  same  musical  sounds,  that  even  the 
sentient  vi9i| "themselves  are  widely  different,  besides  being  associated,  in  the 
one  case,  with  a  higher  class  of  ideas. 
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that  the  rational  soul  or  higher  nature  suffered — but  the  man, 
the  person,  the  indiv'isible  personality  sufiered.  We  might 
use  the  qualifications^— 4n  the  flesh — in  the  sensitive  or  lower 
nature^ — ^but  we  can  only  mean  by  this  the  seat,  the  medium, 
through  or  in  which  the  person  endured  it.  The  philosophical 
Greek  language  expresses  this  admirably.  It  does  not  say 
aXyei  ^  9t8(paXff — *^  the  head  aches^*^  but  iXytl  r^y  xcg^ali^r— * 
He,  the  man,  (he  person,  aches  as  to  his  head.  The  subject 
of  every  action,  and  of  every  suffering,  is  the  totality,  the  en* 
tire  and  indivisible  personality. 

To  make  an  application  of  this,  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  the  human  person  in  itself,  is  capable,  and  capable  only 
of  what,  for  the  sake  of  our  present  position,  may  be  styled 
ordinary  or  human  sufferings.  The  Divine  person,  it  may 
be  admitted,  as  far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned,  is, 
in  itself,  and  in  its  separate  state,  impassible  to  any  suffering. 
But  by  their  union,  and  only  by  virtue  of  their  union,  does  the 
Divine  and  human  person,  the  personality  of  the  God-man, 
become  (in  bis  human  nature  as  the  seat  or  medium,  if  any 
choose  thus  to  view  it,  but  still  none  the  less  really)  capable 
of  those  extraordinary,  superhuman,  most  mysterious,  and 
ineffable  sufferings,  which  Christ  endured  for  our  redemption 
~-even  those  agonies  on  the  cross  and  in  the  garden,  the  nar* 
rativeof  which  must  ever  remain,  to  the  Socinian  and  the  ra* 
tionalist,  the  darkest  and  most  inexplicable  portion  of  the 
Scriptures.  Gloss  it  as  they  may,  still  must  they  have  this 
mystery  in  their  creed.  They  may  reject  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Trinity  ;  but  how  shall  they  explain  those  drops  of  blood, 
that  agonizing  cry,  that  great  and  strong  fear  amounting  even 
to  the  anguish  of  dbmay,  that  Christ  endured  in  view  of  suf> 
ferings  which  so  many  of  his  disciples  bore,  not  only  with 
fortitude,  but  even  the  joy  of  triumph  ?  We  wotild  remaik 
here,  in  passing,  that  nowhere  does  our  author  exhibit  more 
power  of  argument  and  of  eloquence^  than  in  pressing  home 
the  considerations  drawn  from  these  roost  solemn  portions  of 
the  B.ble.  • 

The  writer,  however,  goes  iarther  than  this,  and  seems 
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eiridently  to  regard  the  Divine  nature  as  passible  without  re- 
ference to  the  incarnation.  This  also  would  appear  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  quotation 
which  is  introduced  from  one  of  his  lectures.  Without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  strong  view  taken  by 
that  most  eminent  divine,  we  simply  would  allude  to  it  here 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  effective  preaching, 
like  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  runs,  by  a  sort  of  necessity, 
into  this  very  mode  of  representing  the  suffedngs  of  the  Re- 
deemer without  the  qualiGcations  of  scholastic  statements. 

The  true  mode  of  considering  the  merits  of  our  author's 
work,  would  be  to  overlook  some  of  h'ls  startling  language, 
(into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  led  through  a  continual 
fear  lest  his  positions  should  be  mistaken,)  and  contrast  him 
with  the  extreme  modem  theory  of  the  atonement,  against 
which  he  is  contending.  We  fully  believe  that  this  latter, 
although  it  may  retain  some  similarity  of  statement,  has  actu- 
ally less  of  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  church,  than  even  an  unqualiGed  denial  of  the 
Divine  impassibility.  Allusion  is  made  to  that  common  view, 
which  wholly  separates  the  Divinity  from  any  other  than  a 
constructive  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death.  In  other  words,  it  teaches  that  the  Divine  bears  the 
relation  simply  of  an  aiding  power^  but  in  no  other  way  (as 
far  as  we  have  seen  the  position  stated)  than  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  higher  Unitarian  theory  of  an  extraordinary 
inspiration,  or  a  permanent  indwelling,  in  distinction  from  such 
a  union  as  constitutes  one  person.  As  far  as  the  suffering  is 
concerned,  the  Divinity  is  certainly  regarded  as  holding  an 
ab  extra  relation.  It  is  said  to  give  a  value,  an  infinite  value 
and  dignity  to  the  passion ;  but  the  passion  itself,  the  myste- 
rious agony,  is  in  no  respect  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  a  man  sustained  it  aided  by  the -Divine  power.  It 
was  in  no  sense  superhuman,  or  ineffiible,  except  as  those 
rhetorical  terms  may  be  used  to  heighten  our  conceptions  of 
its  value  aq^  importance. 

This  modem  semi-Nestorian  scheme  has  a  natural  affinity 
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to  that  theory  of  the  atonement,  which  regards  it  as  a  display, 
rather  than  a  true  propitiatory  sacri6ce.  It  has  also  a  direct 
connection  with  tRat  extreme  rationalistic  view  of  the  Divine 
impassibility,  which  maintains  that  God  is  strictly  without' 
passions,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  comprehensible  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  by  which  it  may  distinguish  him  from  a  being 
of  power  and  intellect  alone,  without  any  thing  that  may  be 
intelligibly  styled  a  moral  nature.  Along  with  this,  too,  comes 
as  a  matterof  course,  that  philosophy  of  sin,  which  represents 
it  as  a  political  and  social  m/,  rather  than  as  having  an  in- 
trinsic demerit  aside  from  effects  and  consequences,-— or  as 
that  which  God  inteUectually  sees  to  be  injurious  to  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  therefore  resolves  to 
discourage  and  not  to  tolerate,  rather  than  as  something  which 
he  morally  hates,  and  therefore  must  visit  with  pain  for  its  in- 
herent turpitude  and  malignity.  This  whole  system  of  ration- 
alism goes  together.  One  aspect  pervades  it  all.  There  is 
throughout,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  a  feeling  of  unrealness. 
The  mind  can  hardly  help  regarding  it  as  throughout  a  dis- 
play and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  real,  intrinsic  sinfulness 
in  sin,  but  only  an  intellectual  mistake  as  to  the  truest  happi- 
ness :  there  is  no  real  anger  against  it  on  the  part  of  God ; 
there  is  no  real  propitiatory  sacrifice,  no  real  appeasing  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  no  real  passion  except  the  ordinary  sufferings 
of  humanity.  These,  too,  are  intended  rather  as  a  sign,  or 
a  sort  of  typical  language,  (like  the  typical  actions  of  the 
prophets,)  to  express  God's  purpose  not  to  tolerate  evil,  in- 
stead of  being  that  mysterious,  vicarious  agony  which  the 
God-man  endured,  when  he  bore  the  whole  penalty  of  the  Di- 
vine law  as  the  substitute  of  his  people. 

In  such  a  scheme,  religion  must  assume  a  dry,  rationalistic, 
and  scholastic  aspect.  The  dogma  of  God's  impassibility  is 
carried  to  that  extreme  that  the  soul  can  conceive  of  his  ex- 
ercbing  no  moral  preferences.  The  Deity  is  contemplated 
only  in  his  intellectual  character,  ^different  to  the  intrinsic 
demerit  of  sin,  he  is  calmly  calculating  the  consequences  of 
tolerating  that  which  only  becomes  a  moral,  (in  any  the  low- 
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est  sense,)  because  it  is  6rst  a  physical  evil.  The  theory  is 
quite  inielligible,  although  it  professes  to  be  highly  philo- 
sophical. All  things  being  viewed  through  the  unitnpassion-* 
ed  and  transparent  medium  of  the  intellect,  there  are  none  of 
those  shades  and  difficulties,  which,  it  is  fully  admitted,  attend 
any  view  which  seems  to  verge  towards  a  recognition  of  the 
possibility  of  God's  possessing  passion.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  destitute  of  moral  power.  When  the  soul  is  fully  im* 
bued  with  it,  there  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  defective 
conviction  of  sin  and  of  its  inherent  demerit.  There  cannot 
be  that  deep  sense  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  which  the  glow- 
ing Scriptural  representations  must  certainly  have  been  de- 
signed to  convey,  and  which  the  simple,  unqualified  views  of 
the  Saviour's  passion  so  powerfully  tend  to  produce,  in  short, 
we  may  thus  attain  to  what  some  would  call  high  views,  or 
rational  views,  or  transcendent  views  ;  but  we  purchase  our 
cold  philosophy  at  the  price  of  ail  which  has  truly  power 
to  move  the  soul.  Even  if  our  author  has  fallen  into  error 
in  some  of  his  representations,  we  have  no  reluctance  in  say- 
ing, that  it  is  a  much  safer  •error  than  the  opposite  and  more 
common  extreme  which  has  been  set  forth.  We  would  rather 
have  his  heresy,  if  heresy  it  be,  than  the  dry  Nestorianism 
which  pervades  so  much  of  our  modern  theology,  and  is  to 
be  heard  from  so  many  modem  pulpits. 

Why,  with  all  its  manifest  heresies  and  corruptions,  does 
the  religion  of  Rome  yet  exert  so  much  moral  power— *we 
mean  not  upon  the  common  mass  of  her  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious followers,  but  upon  those  many  serious,  devout,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  enlightened  souls  that  she  retains  within 
her  communion  ?  The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  she  makes  so  much  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Reference  is  not  now  had  to  her  external  display  in  pictures 
and  representations  of  the  crucifixion,  but  to  the  importance 
attached  to  the  passion  in  her  forms  of  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  especially  in  the  sermons  of  her  best  preachers.  How 
dififerent  the  style  of  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue  in  this  res- 
pect, from  that  of  some  of  our  own  most  acute,  yet  dry  and 
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metaphysical  divines !  How  vividly  do  the  former  present 
the  passion,  whilst  in  regard  to  the  design,  the  extent,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement,  every  thing  is  vague  and  obscure ! 
How  keen  and  scholastic  is  the  other  school,  in  regard  to  all 
these  latter  points,  whilst  in  respect  to  the  mysterious  passion 
itself,  how  uniropassioned,  how  unattractive,  and  how  cold  I 
It  is  thus  that  with  a  most  perverted  and  unscriptural  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  justi6caiion,  and  with  so  many  practices 
that  would  tend  to  obscure  it,  this  corrupt  church  yet  retains 
so  much  of  the  power  of  the  atonement.  But  it  should  not 
be  so.  If  any  should  make  much  of  the  sufiering  of  Christ, 
if  any  should  make  it  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  religion, 
it  should  be  those  who  believe  in  justification  by  faith  on/y, 
and  who  reject  with  a  just  abhorrence,  as  impious  and  Mas* 
phemous,  any  the  least  idea  of  partnership,  in  the  securing  of 
our  salvation,  between  the  highest  and  holiest  of  human 
works  and  the  expiatory  agonies  of  the  Son  of  God. 

No  doubt  it  has  been  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
or  the  great  majority  of  true  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  in 
some  sense  we  should  so  receive  it,  that  the  Deity  is  immuta«> 
ble,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  one  implies  the  other,  impassible. 
In  all  discussions,  however,  respecting  the  limits  and  extent 
of  this  proposition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  styled 
begging  the  question.  Some  seem  to  regard  the  proposition 
as  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  no  imperfection.  Now  the 
declaration  that  God  is  perfect,  flows  from  the  very  laws  and 
necessities  of  the  human  mind,  whether  we  have  definite  no- 
tions  attached  to  it  or  not.  It  is  an  identical  or  self-proving 
proposition.  The  term  God  implies  perfection.  It  is  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  the  Divine  Nature,  that  it  must  have  all 
excellence,  or  thait  nothing  can  be  good  which  it  has  not ;  but 
the  human  mind  of  itself,  and  without  the  aid  of  revelation, 
cannot  determine  what  that  excellence  is.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, unless  warranted  by  the  Bible,  assert  that  the  exercise  of 
real  moral  emotion,  in  any  sense,  or  in  a  sense  which  makes 
some  approach  to  our  comprehension,  would  be  evidence  of 
imperfection.    It  may  be  true  that  h'ls  passions  are  not  like  our 
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passionSj.aDd  yet  our  own  may  be  the  best  medium  through 
which  we  can  form  any  conception  of  them.  The  impassibility 
b  sometimes  resolved  into  the  immutability ;  but  here  again 
we  are  in  the  dark,  and  in  great  danger  of  using  words  and 
leaving  all  ideas  behind.  Some  views  of  this  latter  attribute 
would  not  only  exclude  all  emotions  and  passions,  in  any  sense 
of  the  words,  but  also  all  acts-^not  only  all  nd^ti  but  also  all 
nQditig ;  for  we  really  cannot  see  why  the  latter  do  not  imply 
change  as  much  as  the  former.  Has  the  Deity  been  eternally 
creating?  Is  he  eternally  exercising  the  same  unchanging  energy, 
both  in  kind  and  degree  ?  Or  does  he  create  and  then  cease,  or 
(not  to  shun  the  simple  words  of  the  Scripture)  does  be  take 
a  sabbath  from  his  labours  7  If  this  does  not  imply  mutability 
and  imperfection,  what  right  have  we  to  predicate  it  of  certain 
moral  states  and  relations  ?  God  is  angry  with  the  sinner,  and 
then,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the  Bible,  he  receives  him, 
and  yearns  over  him  as  a  son  in  whom  his  soul  delightetb. 
But  the  sinner  has  changed,  it  is  said,  and  therefore  this  lan- 
guage means  no  more  than  that  he  stands  in  a  new  relation  to 
the  unchangeable  Divinity.  He  was  before  on  the  side  which 
seemed  to  be  wrath,  he  has  now  come  round  to  the  side  of 
mercy.  Once  he  saw  God  on  Mount  Sinai,  notir  he  sees  him 
on  Mount  Sion.  He  was  once  in  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  saw  only  the  dark  cloud  and  the  terrific  face  which  ''  looked 
out"  upon  the  troubled  host ;  be  is  now  in  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  beholds  the  bright  light  which  is  given  to  cheer  and  guide 
the  people  of  God.  But  who  is  satisfied  with  these  explana* 
tions  ?  They  are  not  in  the  style  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  usus  loquendi  of  God's  book !  As  well 
might  we  say  that  creation  is  wholly  subjective,  that  the  uni- 
verse now  contemplates  God  in  this  aspect  or  on  the  side  of 
creation, — ^that  once  we  were  all  on  the  side  of  non-existence, 
and  yet  he  has  ever  been  creating,  and  never  ceasing  from  bis 
labours.  The  sinner  changes  his  position  !  But  from  whom  did 
the  first  moving  power  towards  this  effect  originate  ?  Where 
did  even  the  sinner's  change  commence  ?  £ven  admitting, 
for  a  moment,  this  plausible  subjective  theory,  must  it  not  be 
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equally  real  in  lespect  to  both  terms*  If  there  19  a  change  in 
the  sinner's  relation  to  God,  does  it  not  inevitably  follow  that 
there  is  also  a  change  in  God's  relation  to  the  sinner  ? 

In  shorty  although  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  immutability 
must  be  received  as  a  necessary  truth,  yet  we  are  unable  to 
determine  its  applioatioo,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with  it.  We 
cannot  tell  what  is  abioluie  change,  unless  we  know  that 
whole,  of  which,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  change  is  pre- 
dicated* Otherwise,  if  we  will  speculate  rashly  about  these 
attributes,  we  are  in  danger  of  running  into  a  dreary  pantheism, 
which  destroys  the  Divine  personality  by  confounding  God 
with  the  universe,  and  makes  him  unchangeable  because  he  in- 
cludes all  things  and  all  changes  within  himself — or  else,  into 
an  unintelligible  transcendental  view,  in  which  the  warm  life  of 
religion  sinks  down  into  a  cold  rationalism,  or  into  a  dreamy 
and  passionless  quietism* 

When,  thed,  we  say,  God  b  immutable,  we  can  only 
safely  mean,  that  he  is  unchangeable  in  his  nature.  The 
other  doctrine,  which. in  one  aspect  is  also  a  necessary  truth, 
becomes  closely  allied  to  it*  JBoth  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
tained in  the  first  declaration,  that  He  is  perfect,  or  hath  all 
excellence*  He  is,  in  his  nature,  perfect,  immutable,  im- 
passible I  but  then,  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  real  moral  emotion  may  not  be  a  necessary  part  of 
this  perfect  nature,  one  of  those  very  excellences  in  which 
He  changeth  not,  and  to  all  to$$  or  deterioration  of  which^  He ' 
(unlike  lower  created  beings)  is  wholly  impassible*  It  may 
be  a  part  of  thb  Divine  nature,  that  when  God  wills.  He  may 
hecome  incarnate,  and  assume  that  relation  to  humanity, 
which  this  term  imports*  A  priori,  we  might  have  said  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  bis  perfectbn,  immutability,  and  im- 
passibility, unless  such  incarnation  is  taken  in  the  loose  sense 
of  an  inspiration,  or  of  a  temporal  or  permanent  h^dwelling 
of  a  Divine  infiuence  in  a  human  person*  So  also,  when  he 
wills  to  place  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  humanity  as  to 
endure  its  suffetings,  why  should  we  say  that  the  one  is  any 
more  evidence  of  imperfection,  or  of  any  loss  or  deterioration 
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of  nature,  than  tbe  other,  when  this  is  the  very  question, 
namelf'^Is  the  Divine  nature  such  that  He  can  assunie  this 
or  that  relation,  if  be  wills  to  assume  it  ? 

To  return  to  the  general  inquiry — Has  the  Deity  pas- 
sions ?  Little  difficulty  is  found  in  the  Scriptural  declarations, 
as  long  as  God  is  represented  as  loving,  or  exercising  any  of 
the  benevolent  emotions* 

Tbe  great  objection  arises  when  mention  is  made  of  emo- 
tions of  the  opposite  kind.     And  yet,  as  far  as  ]iassibility  is 
concerned,  the  one  class  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
perfection than  the  other.     Both  when  philosophically  con- 
sidered involve  the  same  principle,  and  both  are  presented 
with  the  same  freedom  and  boldness  in  the  Scriptures.     The 
Bible  says  that  "  God  is  love,"  and'  it  also  declares  thaf*"  he 
is  a  consuming  fire."     The  one  implies  the  other.     Love  to 
right  and  the  righteous  (whatever  that  love  may  be)  must  in- 
volve hatred  or  anger,  or,  if  the  apparently  milder  term  is 
preferred,  aversion  to  sin  and  the  sinner.     The  one,  too,  must 
be  the  measure  of  the  other,  rising  as  it  rises,  and  sinking  as 
it  sinks.     If  one  is  only  a  modification  of  the  intellectual 
nature,  so  also  must  be  the  other.     The  mind  may  give  the 
scholastic  view  a  place  among  its  speculative  dogmas,  but  it 
must  either  do  violence  to  its  philosophy  and  take,  as  its 
practical  and  living  creed,  the  more  common  view  as  derived 
from  the  unqualified  Scriptural  expressions,  or  its  conceptions 
on  these  points  must  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  blank.     It  is 
taught  by  some,  that  tbe  Deity  has  love  and  hatred,  but  that 
they  are,  in  all  respects,  unlike  the  human  passion.     If  so, 
the  human  can  in  no  respect  be  taken  as  a  representative  or 
illustration  of  them,  and  the  common  name  has  no  propriety. 
It  can  be  only  a  source  of  unmixed  error.     We  might  as  well 
designate  by  the  same  word,  magnitude  and  motion,  or  any 
other  two  ideas,  that  have  no  common  essence  in  which,  with 
various  differences  of  quality,  modification,  and  degree,  they 
may  be  held  to  unite.     If  God's  love  of  virtue  or  hatred  of 
sin  is  not,  in  some  respects,  like  those  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  fi^r  us  to  form, 
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we  will  not  say  a  true,  but,  any  conception  io  relatioo  to 
tbem.  Any  moral  power  wbich  the  consideration  of  these  at^- 
tributes  may  exert  in  the  soul,  must  necessarily  be  false  in 
kind,  as  well  as  deficient  in  degree.  But  what  are  we  to  do 
with  many  parts  of  our  Bibles,  or  for  what  purpose  was 
rcFelation  given  to  us  ?  Why^  did  the  Holy  Spirit  employ 
such  awful  terms  as  the  Hebrew  tW]  and  S)K  *}i')n,  or  tbe 
Greek  o^,  if  the  great  business  of  interpreters  b  to  show 
that  they  mean  nothing  which  has  any  correspondence  in  our 
own  conceptions  ?  When  we  read  of  the  burning  wrath,  or 
**  heat  of  this  great  anger^^^  or  of  the  overflowing  loving-kind* 
ness  and  tender  mercy,  must  we  ever  be  on  our  guard  against 
their  literal  effect  upon  the  soul,  until  we  have  applied  the 
corrective  of  some  scholastic  explanation  ?  or  will  God  most 
assuredly  forgive  us,  if  we  do  mingle  with  these  terms  such 
human  conceptions  of  passion  as  tlysy  seem  so  naturally  de- 
signed to  produce  in  the  soul  ? 

If  this  mode  of  expression  and  conception  is  radically  dcf* 
fective,  the  great  difficulty  is,  to  explain  how  the  Auilior  of 
revelation  came  to  employ  ir«  Admitting  that  any  method 
that  could  be  devised  to  bting  tbe  absolute  truth  down  to  our 
capacities,  does,  and  must;  necessarily,  fall  immensely  short 
of  the  reality,  yet,  if  the  philosophical  explanation  comes 
nearer  to  it,  why  was  it  not  adopted  in  the  style  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  We  cannot,  in  our  simplicity,  at  all  understandi 
why  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Bible  for  our  edificationy 
should  speak  less  intelligibly  on  these  most  important  prac<* 
tical  points,  than  Swedenborg,  or  Prof.  Bush;  or  Dr.  Chan- 
ntng.  It  may  be  said  that  when  the  Scriptures  were  written, 
the  race  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, tbe  minds  of  men  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  truth. 
This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  accommodation,  which  is  so 
often  brought  in  for  this  and  other  purposes.  We  could 
never  comprehend  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  vague  notion, 
that  the  individual  mind  is  now  bom  with  greater  and  higher 
capacities,  or  that  that  most  undefined  things  the  mind  of  the 
race,  or  ^^  spirit  of  tbe  age/'  has  in  tbe  course  of  time  ad- 
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fiDoed  to  a  higher  manhood ;  so  that,  ceitaio  teachingB  r^ 
specting  sin  and  God's  relation  to  it,  which  would  have  been 
utterly  uninteUtgible  to  the  Jew  or  the  ancient  Greek,  are  now 
capable  of  being  received  bjr  tbe  common  mind  of  the  com* 
mon  mass.  All  who  indulge  in  this  language,  are  very  care- 
fiil  to  avoid  telling  us  what  ibey  mean  by  it ;  and,  indeed, 
they  would  be  sadly  puzzled,  if  required  to  come  down  from 
loose  rhetoric  to  clear  and  precise  definition.  Surely  it  can- 
not be  the  advance  or  mere  accumulation  of  physical  science, 
and  physical  facts,  that  has  made  this  wonderful  difiisrenoe. 
The  most  able  advocate  of  this  doctrine  of  progress,  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  show  in  what  way  chemistry,  or  geoh>- 
gy,  or  coochology  even,  had  enabled  us  to  form  better  notions 
of  those  states  of  the  Divine  mind,  that  correspond  to  human 
passion.  There  is  no  light  upon  the  subject  to  be  derived 
firom  the  ancient  philosophy.*  K  it  be  maintained,  that  this 
advance  and  superior  position  of  the  human  mind  has  been  a 
consequence  of  the  promulgation  of  these  very  views,  it  is 
oertaioly  a  very  vicious  and  circular  mode  of  reasoning ;  be- 
cause, in  the  absence  of  that  antecedent  preparation  firom 
other  sources,  for  which  we  in  vain  demand  the  proof,  it 
seems  to  imply,  that  a  previous  comprehension  of  certain 


*  Then  are  some  speoolations  of  Cicero,  (we  think  in  bis  Tuacnlan  Di8|Ni- 
Utions,)  that  are  very  eimilar  to  the  modern  theology  to  which  we  have  alladed. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  foond  in  Aristotle'a  metaphyaical  dieqtti- 
Mgm  leapteting  hie  ktchnnt  oi^fa,  or  Unm&vmg  and  ImmmMe  MmMr, 
{M&Uipk,  Lib.  zi.  7.)  Plato  a)ao  saya,  (<9xv»y  c<vm,)  that  it  ia  unUevmiBg  for 
the  Deity,  either  to  resjoiee  or  the  eontrarf — (x«V*'y  ^  ^*  i^awrUw,  Phileb. 
pa.  93,  B).  In  fact  aome  abetract  notion  of  thia  sort  haa  been  indulged  in  by 
apeoalative  inteltecta,  in  all  agea  of  the  world,  from  the  earlieet  Egyptian  or 
Hindoo  philoaophy,  down  to  Spinosa  and  Hegel ;  hot  what  Chriatian  heart 
eonld  ever  think  of  exchanging,  for  thia  cold  tranacendentalion,  the  warm  and 
glowing  language  of  the  Spirit,  aa  uttered  by  God'a  inspired  Propheta  and 
Apoatlea  T  Besidea,  if  theae  examples  prere  any  thing,  they  only  riiow,  that 
itt  thia  department  of  knowledge,  there  baa  leally  been  no  aaeh  freat  pragnoa 
made,  and  that  notwithatanding  all  the  aasnmptiona  of  many  modem  theolo- 
giana,  the  ancient  philoaophlcal  world  waa  aa  fully  prepared  for  theae  loAy 
hyper-acriptural  Tiewa»  aa  thoee  are,  by  whom  the  style  and  prima  fiicie  teach' 
ins^  oi  RareUitioo  an  diaeoTend  to  be  ao  mnch  behind  the  aekaoe  of.iha  afi. 
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truths  is  a  oeoessary  preparation  for  this  ver7  comprehensioa 
itself*  If  the  human  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  them  with- 
out such  previous  preparetioo,  no  reason  whatever  can  be 
assigned,  why  revelation  had  not  at  6rst  assumed  an  aspect, 
not  merely  so  much  more  philosophical,  but  also  so  much 
nearer  the  truth* 

Why  could  not  A^braham,  and  Moses,  and  Job,  and  Da«> 
vid,  and  Solomon,  and. Isaiah^  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  have  received  these  more  transcendent  views,  if 
they  really  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  verity 
than  those  which  were  actually  given  ?  They  bad,  it  is  true, 
little  or  nothing  of  physical  science;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  They  were  men  of  eomparatively  pure 
and  devated  minds,  they  were  contemplative  men,  they  thought 
much  and  intently  of  God,  they  conversed  constantly  with  Him, 
they  were  meit  of  prayer,  they  must  have  had  all  that  clear*- 
ness  of  the  inteUeetual  nature,  which  results  from  the  purity, 
and  simplicity,  and  singlc'^mindedneas  ef  the  mero^a  condi- 
tion more  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  and  elevated 
views  of  religious  truth,  than  any  amount  of  what  is  generally 
termed  science*  Their  writings,  and  the  records  left  of  them, 
clearly  show  that  they  were  capable  of  the  most  lofty  ideas 
of  God*  Could  it  be  that  he  who  said.  The  Judge  of  all  ike 
earth  mmt  do  right;  or  he  to  whom  The  Almighty  revealed 
himself  as  the  I  AM ;  or  he  who  declared,  The  Heaven  and 
Heaven  of  Heavem  cannot  contain  thee ;  or  he  who  said, 
Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquUtf ;  or  he  who 
in  awe  of  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  Divine  Nature 
exclaimed.  Who  can  by  inarching  find  out  God  7-^JB  i$  high^ 
er  than  the  Heavem^  what  camt  thou  do^  ii  it  deeper  than 
Sheolf  what  eanet  thou  Jcnowl  or  he  who  said,  Jn  thy  light 
$haU  we  $ee  lighi-^  Whom  have  I  in  Heaven  but  thecy  and  there 
is  none  in  all  the  earth  I  desire  beside  thee ;  or  he  who  heard 
the  Semphim  crying,  Holy !  Holy !  Holy  1  and  who  d^laies 
that.  Am  the  Heavens  are  high  above  the  earthy  so  are  God^s 
umys  above  our  ways^  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts; 
^Fcould  it  be,  we  ad£»  chat  sueb  as  these  were  meapable  of 
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having  revealed  to  thera  those  elevated  views  of  the  Divine 
Nature  and  attributes,  for  which,  it  is  said,  even  the  common 
mind  in  the  present  advanced  age  of  the  world  is  prepared  ? 

We  say  we  do  not  understand  this  favourite  doctrine  of 
accommodation.  God  has  undoubtedly,  in  some  respects, 
made  revelatbn  progressive,  but  it  must  have  been  for  a  dif^* 
ferent  reason,  and  on  a  different  principle  from  that  which  is 
comnKHily  assigned.  Be^des,  we  have  the  same  difficulty 
with  the  New  Testament.  The  same  style,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  is  there  adopted  as  in  the  Old ;  and  yet,  can  any 
mind  pretend,  that  through  him  who  had  been  caught  up  to 
the  third  Heavens  and  heard  ineffable  things,  God  might  not 
have  communicated  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  to  the  acute 
Stoic,  to  the  spiritualizing  and  idealizing  Platontsts,  those 
transcendent  views,  which,  it  is  maintained,  have  been  reserved 
for  times  subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  Revela- 
tion? 

The  only  sound  conclusion  is,  that  God  chose  the  method 
he  has  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  not  by  way  of  acoommo- 
dation  for  one  age>  but  because  it  was  the  very  best  for  all 
ages.  Although  it  might  not  perfectly  convey  what  is  in  its 
highest  sense  incommunicable  to  the  human  mind,  still,  it  was 
that  which,  of  'all  others  comprehensible  at  all  by  us,  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  not  safe  for 
us  to  gloss,  improve  upon,  or  in  any  way  depart  from.  But, 
say  some,  this  would  require  us  to  take  literally  all  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  believe  that  God  has  hands,  and 
eyes,  and  a  human  form.  No  other  reply  to  this  is  needed, 
than  tliat  which  is  furnished  immediately  by  the  common 
sense.  No  one  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in  danger  of  mistaking 
such  plainly  figurative  language.  The  merest  child,  the 
youngest  scholar  in  the  Sabbath  school,  understands  it.  It 
was  designed,  not  as  a  necessary  accommodation  to  necessary 
error,  but  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  it  is  proper,  and  will 
be  proper  in  all  ages,  viz.,  to  give  vividness  and  strength  to 
language.  No  doubt  figurative  expressions  are  used  in  the 
representation  of  passion  ;  but  is  the  passion  itself  figurative 
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0£  unreal  ?  If  90,  the  figure,  instead  of  ginng  vividness  to 
truth,  only  imparts  strength  to  error.  We  miiy  well  doubt, 
if  even  anthropomorphism  would  be  a  less  venial  errpr  in  the 
aight  of  God,  than  those  refinements  which  destroy  the  moral 
power  of  some  of  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  the  Bible. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  come  is  thb :  Admitting 
that  the  real  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  ineffable,  and  transcend- 
bg  all  finite  comprehension,  yet  he  who  humbly  trusts  the 
method  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  without  any  farther  questioning 
or  attempts  at  improvement,  acts  upon  the  belief  that  God 
truly  loves  the  righteous  and  is  angry  with  the  sinner,  and 
that  his  just  wrath  towards  him  is  appeased  by  the  ex^piatory 
sufferings  of  His  own  Divine  Eternal  Son — such  an  one,  we 
say,  is  nearer  to  the  ineffable  truth,  and  has  less  of  unavoida* 
ble  error,  than  the  man  who  adopts  what  he  may  be  led  to 
regard  as  the  more  philosophical  conception.  To  one  who 
Indies  the  Bible  with  the  most  devotion,  the  strong  and  im- 
passioned declarations  to  which  we  refer,  instead  of  seeming  to 
he  imperfections,  even  necessary  imperfections,  in  the  Divine 
book,  are  the  Tery  parts,  which,  of  all  others,  he  would  be 
least  willing  to  lose.  In  a  little  wrath  hid  1  my  face  from 
thee  for  a  momenif  but  unih  everlasting  loving-Tcindness  will  1 
have  compassion  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer.-^ 
The  Ood  who  is  of  old  is  thy  dwelling  plau^  and  underneath 
are  the  Everlasting  Arms,  Who  that  has  any  hope  or  feel- 
ing of  a  redeemed  Christian,  would  exchange  this  style  foe 
any  pantheistic  expression  of  transcendental  benevolence,  or 
any  Swedenborgian  mysticism,  or  any  philosophical  rhapsody 
on  the  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  Providence  ? 

But  to  return  from  this  apparent  digression  on  a  subject 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  book  before 
us, — ^we  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  been  occupied 
more  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  work, 
than  with  any  examination  of  its  merits  in  a  critical  point  of 
view.  There  are  exceptions  which  we  might  take  to  a  good 
many  passages.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  author's  ex- 
treme view  respecung  the  death  of  Chrbt     it  seems  suf* 
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ficienty  even  on  his  own  theory,  to  regard  the  Divine  Person 
as  actually  suffering  the  agonies  which  attended  the  separa* 
tton  of  the  human  soul  from  the  body»  without  regarding  him 
as  laying  down  his  Divine  life.  We  were  disposed,  at  first, 
to  find  fault  with  the  style  as  too  rhetorical  and  impassioned, 
but,  on  a  reconsideration,  are  led  to  regard  it  as  best  adapted 
to  the  design  which  the  writer  proposes  to  himself,— namely, 
to  arouse  attention  to  a  most  important  and  practical  yet  neg« 
lected  doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  "  to  exalt  and  magni/y 
d)^  great  atonement."  (Preface  v.)  With  this  end  in  view^ 
we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  most  trmely  and  valuable 
production.  Our  American  Church  greatly  needs  works  of 
tbb  kind  to  arouse  it  from  its  semi-Nestorian  lethargy. 
Whatever  may  foe  the  true  view,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  in  any  aspect  of  the  doctrine,  we  make  far  too  little  of 
the  paiiion  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  The  universal  doc« 
trine  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
did  truly  suffer,  seems  almost  to  have  dropped  out  of  our  The-  J 

ology,  and  out  of  our  pulpits.  Justification  by  Faith  is 
preached,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  scholastic  disquisition 
on  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  design  of  the  atonement,  whilst 
there  is  kept  out  of  view  that  which  is  the  very  life  of  the 
doctrine,  and  which  gives  it  all  its  dread  importance.  In 
many  churches  even  this  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  mode  of  I 

preaching  introduced,  which  belongs  as  much  to  some  systems 
of  natural  religion  as  to  Christianity.  Instead  of  its  awful 
peadiariiy — the  propitiatory  sufferings  of  the  God-man,  and 
the  utter  annihilation,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  it,  of  all 
human  works,  and  of  every  other  hope  of  salvation — ^there 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  change  of  the  governing  purpose,  the 
duty  of  submitting  to  God,  of  yielding  up  the  heart,  of  seek- 
ing the  truest  happiness,  and  of  resolving  to  serve  the  Lord. 
The  religious  experience,  which  is  the  result,  has  partaken 
of  the  same  character.  We  do  not  wish  to  judge  harshly, 
but  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  one  prominent  characteristic 
of  such  preaching  and  such  experience,  is  the  practical  ab- 
sence of  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine,  agonizing  Redeemer. 
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It  is  in  the  intense  contemplation  of  this  central  trath,  of 
this  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  that  the  soul  forgets  all  else 
beside,  foi^ets  its  wretched  works,  its  fancied  righteousness, 
its  resolutions  of  reform,  forgets  itself,  forgets  even  its  sins, 
whilst  it  thinks  only  of  Him,  and  is  filled  with  Him,  who,  in- 
stead of  thd  ineffable  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  (apti 
T^  XOQ^,  Heb.  12:2,)  endured  the  cross,  discharged  our  heavy 
debt,  and  washed  our  souls  in  his  own  most  precious  blood. 


ARTICLE  II. 

R£MARK8,  BXEGETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL,  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 

ECCLESIASTES. 

By  Pra^Mor  Eirocn  Povd,  D.  D. 

77^  Title  of  the  Book. 

The  word  p^fjp  primarily  signifies  one  who  calls  or  as- 
sembles a  multitude  together;  and  secondarily,  one  who 
addresses  them,  when  so  assembled.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Septuagint,  it  b  rendered  Exxl^auxar^^,  Preacher.  Our  Eng- 
lish translators  have  retained  the  Greek  word,  Ecclesiastes, 
a9  the  title  of  the  book,  while  in  the  book  itself  they  constant- 
ly translate  this  word,  and  render  it  Preacher.  The  book 
might  very  well  have  been  denominated  the  Preacher ;  or 
more  properly,  perhaps,  a  preachment^  a  discourse.  It  is  a 
discourse,  which  may  have  been  delivered,  originally,  to  an 
assembled  multitude  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  then  recorded, 
under  a  Divine  inspiration,  to  be  read  in  their  assemblies, 
and  in  the  church  of  God,  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

jHUe  Author  of  the  Book. 

I  agree  with  the  Rabbins,  with  the  ancient  Christian 
fathers^  and  with  almost  the  entire  body  of  conunentatorS)  io 
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regardiDg  Solomon  as  the  author  of  this  book.  Indeed,  I  see 
not  how  this  opinion  should  ever  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  author  has  much  to  say  of  himself,  in  different 
parts  of  the  book,  which  can  agree  to  no  other  man  hot 
Solomon.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter  he  says,  ^'  The  words  of 
the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  kiog  of  Jerusalem.''  <^  I,\ 
the  Preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  But  none 
of  the  sons  of  David,  except  Solomon,  ever  "  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem." 

Again,  Solomon  is  represented,  in  the  sacred  history,  as  a 
man  of  consummate  wisdom.  ^<  I  have  given  thee  a  wise 
and  an  understanding  heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee 
before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee." 
1  Kings  3:12.  So  the  writer  of  this  book  says  of  himself, 
'^Ihave  gotten  more  wisdom  than  all  they  that  have  been 
before  me  in  Jerusalem ;  yea,  my  heart  had  great  experience 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."     Chap.  1 :  16. 

Solomon  is  further  represented  by  the  sacred  historian, 
as  excelling  all  the  Israelitish  kings,  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
buildings^  the  number  of  his  servants,  the  splendour  of  his 
equipage,  and  the  multitude  of  his  possessions.  Besides  the 
magnificent  temple  which  he  erected  in  honour  and  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  he  prepared  superb  palaces  for  himself,  and  his 
household,  and  increased  in  riches,  till  silver  came  to  be  as 
stones  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  1  Kings  10:21,27.  Hear 
now  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  describing  his  buildings, 
his  possessions,  and  his  wealth.  "  I  made  me  great  works  ; 
I  builded  me  houses  ;  I  planted  me  vineyards ;  I  made  me 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the 
wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees.  I  got  me  servants  and  maid- 
ens, and  had  servants  born  in  my  house.  Also  I  had  great 
possessions  of  great  and  small  cattle,  above  all  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  before  me.  I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold, 
and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings  and  of  the  provinces.  I 
gat  me  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of 
the  sons  of  men ;  as  musical  instruments,  and  tliat  of  all 
sorts.    So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all  that  were 
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before  me  in  Jerusalem  ;  also  my  wisdom  remained  with  roe." 
Chap.  2:  4-9.  Surely,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Solomon  can  doubt  that  these  words  apply  specifically  to 
him,  and  in  many  particulars  to  no  one  else. 

It  is  further  recorded  of  Solomon,  that  he  had  many  wives, 
strange  wives,  wicked  wives,  who  proved  a  snare  to  him,  and 
turned  him  aside  from  following  the  Lord.  1  Kings  11:3, 
4.  And  the  writer  of  this  book  declares,  "  I  find  more  bitter 
than  death  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and 
ber  hands  as  bands."  ^<One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I 
found;  but  a  woman  among  all  those  have. I  not  found." 
Chap.  7 :  26,  28. 

It  is  said  of  Solomon,  that  he  wrote  many  proverbs.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  or  of  the 
greater  part  of  it.  ^  We  are  told  in  the  first  book  of  the  Kings 
(chap.  4 :  32)  that  ^<  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs." 
So  it  is  said  in  Ecclesiastes,  "Because  the  Preacher  was 
wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge;  yea,  he  gave 
good  heed,  and  sought  out  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs." 
Chap.  J2:  9. 

These  coincidences  are  enough  to  prove,  as  conclusively  as 
evidence  of  th'is  nature  can  prove  any  thing,  that  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  must  have  been  written  by  Solomon.  The  ac- 
count which  the  writer,  in  various  places,  gives  of  himself  was 
true  of  Solomon,  and  of  no  one  else.  Nor  is  it  of  any  weight 
to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  book;  in  the  original, 
contains  some  words  not  purely  Hebrew  ;  words  of  foreign 
extraction.  When  we  consider  the  extended  commercial  re- 
lations of  Solomon,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  maintained, 
in  many  ways,  with  the  surrounding  nations,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  he  became  familiar  with  outlandish  words.  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  he  should  occasionally  use  such  words,  in  a 
composition  like  that  before  us. 

The  Time  when  the  Book  was  written. 

The  book  of  B^clesiastes  was  not  only  written  by  Solo- 
mon, but  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him  late  in  life. 
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when  he  had  ran  the  round  of  worldlineas  and  pleasure,  and 
found  it  empty  and  vam.  In  this  opinioa,  like  the  last,  I  am 
supported  by  the  Rabbins,  by  the  great  body  of  Christian 
commentators,  and  (what  is  of  more  consequence)  by  evi- 
dence drawn  from  the  book  itself.  Much  of  the  language  of 
the  book  is  manifestly  the  language  of  years — of  long  con- 
tinued observation  and  experience.  It  is  such  as  could  not 
have  been  uttered,  with  any  reason  or  propriety,  by  one  in 
youth.  Witness  one  of  the  passages  already  quoted,  in  which 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  great  things  which  he  had  done  ;-~ 
things  which  could  only  have  been  accomplished  in  a  course 
of  years.  "  I  made  me  great  works ;  builded  me  houses  ; 
planted  me  vineyards  ;  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
pools  of  water  to  water  the  same.  I  got  me  servants  and 
maidens,  and  had  servants  bom  in  my  house.".  To  be  able 
to  say  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  the  writer 
must  have  lived  a  considerable  time.* 

<^I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun, 
and  behold  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  **  All  this 
have  I  seen ;  and  I  applied  my  heart  unto  every  work  that 
is  done  under  the  sun."  <*  I  hated  all  my  labour  which  I  had 
taken  under  the  sun  ;  because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man 
tliat  shall  be  after  roe ;  and  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall  be 
a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  Yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all  my 
labour  wherein  I  have  laboured,  and  wherein  I  have  showed 
myself  wise  under  the  sun.  This  also  is  vanity."  In  these 
verses,  as  in  many  others  which  might  be  quoted,  the  writer 
speaks  as  a  youth  could  not  speak.  His  language  is  that  of 
a  man  in  years. 

I  may  refer  also  to  the  description  of  the  pains  and  infir- 
mities of  age,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book.  This 
description,  which  is  as  graphic  as  it  is  true,  proclaims  the 
writer  to  have  been  an  old  man.     He  speaks  here,  as  in  oth^r 


*  In  the  Teraes  aboYe  quoted,  Sotomon  gpeaks  of  having  bailded  him  hoiueM, 
But  we  are  told,  in  1  Kings  9 :  10,  that  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's 
bouse  were  not  completed,  until  after  Solomon  had  reigned  (iMRfy  f ear«. 
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placet,  from  his  own  eKperieoce.  With  biro,  the  period  had 
arrived,  when  **  the  grasshopper  was  a  burthen,"  and  **  desire 
failed.'^  •  The  years  had  come  of  which  he  was  constrained 
to  say,  *'  I  have  no  pleasure  in  tbem«" 

Tke    Platif   Suhjectf  Duign^    and    bUerpretation  of  the 

Book. 

Thufr  far,  in  remarking  upon  the  book  before  us,  I  bare 
pursued  the  track  of  the  most  approved  commentators.  In- 
deed, no  intelligent,  unprejudiced  student  can  well  pursue 
any  other.  But  here  our  guides  become  discordant.  As  to 
the  plan,  the  method,  the  subject,  and  object  of  the  book, 
they  disagree  among  themselves. 

One  tells  us  that  the  book,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is 
of  a  dramatical  character.  There  are  several  speakers,  giv«* 
mg  utterance  each  to  his  own  opinions.  But  who  these 
speakers  are,  or  where  they  are  introduced — where  the  drama 
(if  it  be  one)  begins  or  ends,  no  one  can  tell.  The  whole 
book  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  uttered  by  one 
speaker.     The  Preacher,  the  author  of  it,  is  one. 

Some  think  that  we  have  here  a  regular,  methodical,  di- 
dactic discourse,  respecting  the  highest  good  of  man ;  showing 
in  what  it  does  not  consist,  and  in  what  it  does.  And  they 
go  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse ; 
the  introduction,  the  divisions,  the  topics  of  argument,  the 
peroration,  etc.  But  to  common  minds,  these  different 
sections  of  the  book  are  not  obvious.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  royal  preacher  aimed  to  prepare  his  discourse 
methodically,  at  least,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term. 

It  has  been  proved  already,  that  the  author  of  this  book 
was  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  written  by  him  when  he  was  an 
old  man.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  Solomon  had  mingled 
largely  with  the  world.  He  had  amassed  its  riches,  he  had 
possessed  its  honours,  he  had  pursued  and  enjoyed  its  plea- 
sures to  the  full;  and  when  be  bad  run  the  whole  giddy 
round,  and  made  a  complete  experiment,  he  sits  down,. under 
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a  Divine  inspiratioii,  to  record  the  result.  And  he  does  it  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms — terms  which  lie  at  the  basis,  and 
constitute  the  motto,  the  text  of  the  entire  discourse :  '<  Vani- 
ty of  vanities,  saiih  the  Preacher ;  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity." 

And  as  it  was  experience  which  led  Solomon  to  the  choice 
of  his  text,  so  the  greater  part  of  the  discourse  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  relation  of  his  own  personal  experience.  At  least,  this 
is  the  idea  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  to  carry  with  us 
through  the  entire  book,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  it. 
We  are  to  regard  it  as  proceeding  from  Solomon  the  aged  ; 
and  to  be,  in  great  nieasiire,  an  account  of  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind — a  narrative  of  what  he  had  seen,  thought  and 
felt,  purposed  and  accomplished,  during  his  eventful  life,  and 
of  the  conclusions  to  whigh  be  was  solemnly  brought  at  the 
close  of  it.  Mingled  with  the  narrative,  there  would  be,  we 
might  expect,  many  wise  suggestions  and  counsels  ;  and  so, 
in  fact,  we  find  them.  Here  are  striking  analogies,  weighty 
instructions,  solemn  warnings,  pungent  reproofs  ;  but  the  lead- 
ing idea  running  through  the  whole,  is  that  of  experience. 
Carrying  this  idea  along  with  us,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  under- 
stand those  parts  of  the  book,  which  liave  been  regarded  as 
most  difficult  of  interpretation. 

In  studying  the  experience  of  Solomon,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  he  was  a  pious  man,  in  his  youth. ^  No  one  can 
doubt  this,  who  has  ever  read  his  prayers,  at  the  time  of  his 
inauguration,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  who 
remembers  the  glorious  answers  with  which  his  supplications, 
on  both  these  great  occasions,  were  crowned.  And  not  only 
was  Solomon  pious  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  his 
life  was  in  a  good  degree  consistent  and  faithful  for  many 
years.  It  was  not  till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated,  at  which  time  he  offered  that  memora- 
ble dedicatory  prayer ;  and  it  was  several  years  subsequent  to 
thb,  that  "  the  Liord  appeared  to  him  the  second  time,"  and 
renewed  his  gracious  promises  on  condition  of  continued  fidel- 
ity, while  at  the  same  Hme  he  severely  threatened  him,  in 
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case  he  declined;  1  Kings  6:  36.  9:  1,  10.  It  may  be 
said  of  Solomon,  therefore — we  hope  it  may— that  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his 
father. 

But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  good  man,  who 
plunged  so  deeply  into  the  world,  who  draAk  so  largely  of 
the  Circean  cup,  that  he  should  escape  unharmed.  In  the 
earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth  ;  in  the  possession 
of  increased  and  increasing  honours  ;  in  ^he  indulgence,  to  sa- 
tiety, of  sensual  pleasures,  and  some  of  them  forbidden  plea- 
sures ;  his  heart  became  engrossed,  his  conscience  blunted, 
and  his  affections  were  drawn  away  from  God.  His  unwor- 
thy female  associates,  his  wives  and  concubines,  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  this  direction.  In  the  simple  but  expressive 
language  of  Scripture,  '*  when  Solomon  was  old,  his  wives 
turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods."  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  this  state  of  declension,  we  do  not  know.  As  he 
was  advanced  in  life  when  it  commenced,  and  as  he  was  un- 
doubtedly recovered  from  it  before  he  died,  we  may  hope  that 
it  did  not  continue  many  years.  And  while  it  did  continue, 
Solomon  was  not  as  one  who  had  never  known  and  loved  the 
Lord.  "His  wisdom,"  we  are  told,  "remained  with  him." 
He  had  desires,  endeavours,  struggles,  conflicts,  monitions  of 
conscience,  and  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  are  known 
only  to  the  child  of  God.  The  workings  of  his  great  mind, 
at  this  melancholy  period,  must  have  been  very  peculiar,  and 
very  instructive;  and  to  record  these,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
seems  to  have  been  a  principal  object  with  him,  in  writing  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

To  discover  the  summum  bonuniy  the  chief  good  of  man, 
had  long  been  a  problem  with  the  wise  men  of  the  East. 
Toward  this  much  mooted  question,  the  mind  of  Solomon 
seems  to  have  been  powerfully  directed.  He  sought  to  "  dis- 
cover what  is  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men  which  they 
should  do  under  the  heaven,  all  the  days  of  their  life." 
Chap.  2:  3.  The  method  which  be  took,  in  pursuing  this 
inquiry,  was  not  one  of  philosophical  speculation,  but  of  in- 
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dactioo,  of  fact.  As  be  bad  abundant  means  for  making  the 
ezperiroenti  be  determined  to  test  it  in  bis  own  personal  ex* 
perience.  •  And  so  we  find  him  (according  to  his  own  account 
of  tbe  matter,  as  recorded  in  the  book  before  us)  turning  tbis 
way  and  tbat,  chasing  first  tbis  phantom  and  then  that,  and 
pronouncing  one  after  another  to  be  ''  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit." 

"  I  said  in  my  heart.  Go  to  now,  I  ^ill  prove  thee  with 
mtV^A ;  therefore  enjoy  pleasure.  And  behold,  this  also  is 
vanity ,''     Chap.  S:  1. 

Again,  *^  I  sought  in  my  heart  to  give  myself  unto  tointf 
and  to  lay  hold  on  folly.  I  made  me  great  works ;  I  builded 
roe  bouses ;  I  planted  me  vineyards,"  etc.  *'  And  whatsoever 
mine  eyes  desired,  I  kept  not  from  them.  I  withheld  not 
my  heart  from  any  joy.  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that 
my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  all  the  labour  that  I  had  la- 
boured to  do ;  and  behold,  all  wai  vanity  and  vexation  of 
ipirity  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  ftm."     Chap.  Q : 

3-11. 

Still  another  experiment  Solomon  tells  us  of.  ^'  I  applied 
mine  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom, 
anid  the  reason  of  things,  and  to  know  the  toickedness  of 
folfyy  even  of  fooliehnees  and  madness.  And  I  find  noore 
bitter  than  death  the  woman  wliose  heart  is  snares  and  nets, 
and  her  hands  as  bands.  ^  Behold,  this  have  I  found,  saith  tbe 
Preacher,  countio;;  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the  account :  one 
man  anu>ng  a  thousand  have  I  found ;  but  a  woman  among 
all  those  have  I  not  found."*    Chap.  7 :  25-28. 

In  describing  the  workings  of  his  mind,  amid  his  various 
experiments  and  observations,  Solomon  tells  us  of  tbe  vain 
and  sinful  thoughts^  which  he  occasionally  indulged.  At 
one  time  he  said  in  bis  heart,  <^  As  it  bappenetb  to  the  fool, 
so  it  happeneth  even  to  me;  and  why  was^I  then  more 
wise?     This  also  is  vanity."     Again,  he  said,  <* There  is 


*  Solomon's  harem  of  outlandiih  women  wag  no  place  to  look  for  a  vtirfv- 
Ma  wif^t  a  confidtng  and  laithfol  Aaioiii  tompamon. 
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Dotbing  better  for  a  man  tban  that  be  should  eat  and  drink, 
and  that  be  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labor/' 
Chap.  2:  15,  24. 

When  he  *^  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun,  and  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and 
they  Imd  no  comforter,"  then,  says  he,  ''  I  praised  the  dead 
which  are  already  dead  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 
alive."     Chap- 4:  1,2. 

<<  All  things  have  I  seen  in  the  days  of  my  vanity. 
There  is  a  just  man  that  perisbetb  in  his  righteousness ;  and 
there  is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in  his  wicked- 
ness." In  view  of  instances  of  this  sort,  Solomon  gave  way 
to  reflections  such  as  these :  "  Be  not  righteous  overmuch, 
neither  make  thyself  overwise.  Why  shouldst  thou  destroy 
thyself?  Be  not  overmuch  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish. 
Why  shouldst  thou  die  before  thy  time?"     Chap.  7 :  15-17. 

Again,  when  Solomon  saw  that  '^  there  be  just  men,  unto 
whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked,  and 
that  there  be  wicked  men,  to  whom  it  happeneth  according  to 
the  work  of  the  righteous ;  then,"  says  he,  <<  I  commended 
mirth ;  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun, 
than  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  to  be  merry ;  for  that  shall  abide 
with  him  of  bis  labour,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God 
giveth  him  under  the  sun."     Chap.  8:  14,  15. 

On  one  occasion,  Solomon  expresses  the  following 
strange  opinions :  ^'  All  things  come  alike  to  all.  There  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked;  to  the  good, 
to  the  clean,  and  to  the  unclean  ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and 
to  him  that  sacrificeth  not.  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner ; 
and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath."  Chap. 
9:2*  At  another  time,  he  was  so  much  beside  himself  as 
to  believe  and  say,  *^  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  " 
befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  belklleth  them.  As  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so  that 
man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast.  All  go  unto  one 
place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again." 
Chap.  3 :  19,  20. 

THIBD  8£B»S,  TOL.  II.  HO.  111.  28 
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I  have  presented  these  extracts  from  the  book  under  coq« 
sideration,  to  illustrate  what  was  before  said,  as  to  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  discourse.  We  have  here  Solomon  speak- 
ing in  the  language  of  experience.  He  is  narrating  the  ope* 
ratkms  of  his  own  mind,  his  thoughts,  feelings,  reflections, 
purposes,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  more  especially 
during  the  melancholy  season  of  his  religious  'declension. 
And  if  it  be  thought  strange  that  a  good  man  should  ever 
have  such  thoughts— thoughts  better  becoming  an  Epicure  or 
A.tbebt,  than  a  wise  and  pious  Israelite — and  more  especially 
that  be  should  record  them,  in  narrating  hb  experience ;  I 
have  only  to  reply,  that  other  good  men  have  done  the  same, 
and  done  it  almost  in  our  own  times.  The  following  is  from 
the  experience  of  the  pious  John  Bunyan,  as  related  by  him- 
self: ''  Whole  floods  of  blasphemies  against  both  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  Scriptures,  were  poured  upon  my  spirit,  to 
my  great  confusion  and  astonishment.  These  blasphemous 
thoughts  were  such  as  stirred  up  questions  in  me  against  the 
very  being  of  God,  apd  of  his  beloved  Son  ;  as  whether  there 
were,  in  truth,  a  God,  or  Christ ;  and  whether  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures were  not  rather  a  cunning  story,  a  fable,  than  the  holy 
and  pure  word  of  God."* 

So  the  late  Dr.  Payson,  in  detailing  his  exercises,  says, 
<<  O  the  temptations  that  have  harassed  me  for  the  last  three 
months!  I  have  met  with  nothing  like  them  in  books.  I 
dare  not  mention  them  to  any  mortal,  lest  they  should  trouble 
him,  as  they  have  troubled  roe.  But  if  I  should  become  an 
apostate,  and  write  against  religion,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  bring  forward  objections  which  would  shake  the  faith  of 
all  the  Christians  in  the  world.  What  I  marvel  at  is,  that 
the  arch-deceiver  has  never  been  permitted  to  suggest  them 
to  some  of  his  own  scribes,  and  have  them  published.  They 
would,  if  I  mistake  not,  make  fearful  work  with  Christians  for 
a  time,  though  God  would  doubtless  enable  them  to  overcome 


*  Ivimey'8  Life  of  Banyan,  p.  64. 
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in  the  end."  Again,  Payson  says,  '*  My  difficulties  increase 
erery  year.  All  the  atheistical,  deistical,  and  heretical  objec- 
tions which  I  meet  with  in  books  are  childish  babblings,  com- 
pared with  those  which  Satan  suggests,  and  which  he  urges 
upon  the  mind  with  a  force  which  seems  irresistible.  Yet  I 
am  often  obliged  to  write  sermons,  and  to  preach,  when  these 
objections  beat  upon  me  like  a  whirlwind,  and  almost  distract 
me."* 

If  it  be  said  that  the  expressions  here  quoted  are  but  oc- 
casional, in  the  private  writings  of  Christians,  and  are  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of  tlieir  minds,  and 
feeling  of  their  hearts,  I  admit  it.  And  the  same  was  true  of 
Solomon.  The  infidel  expressions  quoted  from  him  are  but 
occasional  with  him,  and  were  doubtless  forced  upon  him,  by 
the  suggestions  of  Satan  and  of  his  evil  heart,  during  the  dark 
period  of  his  wandering  from  God.  Mingled  up  with  these^ 
not  only  in  the  same  book,  but  often  in  the  same  chapter,  are 
noble  sentiments— excellent  moral  precepts-^lessons  of  Di- 
vine and  heavenly  wisdom ;  and  if  it  be  asked,  how  we  are 
to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  true  from  the  false ; 
I  answer,  just  as  we  should  do,  in  any  other  case.  We  are 
to  refer  to  the  standard  of  an  enlightened  reason  and  con- 
science ;  and  more  especially  to  the  unerring  standard  of  the 
Bible,  taken  as  a  whole.  We  are  to  be  guided,  in  such 
cases,  by  the  general  current  of  Scripture;  or  by  what  has 
been  denominated  the  analogy  of  faith.  How  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  writings  of  Bunyan  and  Payson,  between  the 
important  thJths  of  religion,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
suggestions  of  Satan  ?  Or,  to  adduce  a  case  more  strictly  in 
point,  I  may  refer  to  the  book  of  Job.  Here  are  several 
speakers,  frequently  uttering  contradictory  sentiments,  all  of 
which  cannot  be  true ;  and  bow  are  we  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  true,  and  what  not  ?     He  who  can  answer 


*  Memoin  of  PaysoD,  p.  434.  Similar  ezpresaiona  may  be  found  in  ch« 
recorded  ezerciaea  of  Richard  Baxter,  of  Increaae  and  Cotton  Mather,  and  of 
other  excellent  Chriatiana. 
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this  question,  can  tell  us  bow  to  make  a  similar  distinction  in 
tbe  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Id  both  cases,  as  I  said,  we  are  to 
be  guided  b^  an  enlightened  understanding  and  conscience, 
and  by  the  general  current  of  Scripture  testimony,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subjects.  We  have  no  right  so  to  interpret  ' 
any  single  passage,  as  to  contradict  the  general  current  of 
Scripture.  And  we  have  no  occasion  in  tbe  books  referred  to, 
to  do  violence  to  any  particular  passages,  in  order  to  make  them 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  Scripture.  Job's  three  friends, 
and  perhaps  Job  himself,  in  connexion  with  much  that  was 
true  and  important,  gave  utterance  to  improper  things; 
things  which  are  not  to  be  approved  or  justified.  And  so  did 
Abraham,  wh^n  he  denied  his  wife.  So  did  Jacob,  when  he 
deceived  his  father,  and  secured  his  blessing  by  artifice  and 
falsehood.  So  did  Peter,  when  he  dissembled  at  Antioch, 
and  Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face.  And  so  did  Solomon, 
during  the  dark  period  of  his  worldliness  and  declension.  He 
bad  many  vaip;  sinful,  improper  thoughts.  He  formed  sinful 
purposes,  and  sometimes  carried  them  into  execution.  And 
in  the.  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  has  confessed  all  this;  has 
told  of  the  pain  which  his  errors  and  wanderings  occasioned 
him ;  and  has  faithfully  warned  all  those  who  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  case,  not  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

There  b  hardly  a  more  important  distinction,  in  reference 
to  the  Bible,  than  that  between  revelation  and  inspiration. 
Revelation  is  a  direct  and  supernatural  communication  of 
truth  from  God  to  man.  Inspiration  has  respect  to  tbe  as- 
sistance which  the  writers  received  in  penning  'the  sacred 
volume.  We  can  conceive  of  God's  making  revelations  U> 
men,  which  have  never  been  committed  to  writing  at  all ; 
or  if  written,  may  have  been  recorded  without  special  inspira- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  contains  many  things, 
written  under  a  Divine  inspiration,  which  cannot  be  regarded, 
as  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  For  example,  the  declaration 
of  the  serpent  to  our  first  mother,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die," 
was  written  under  a  Divine  inspiration ;  but  so  far  from  being 
revealed  truth,  it  was  the  first  and  greatest  lie  that  was  ever 
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propagated  in  the  earth.  So  in  the  Bible  we  have,  oAen,  the 
speeches  of  wicked  men;  as  that  of  Korab  and  his  company 
against  Moses  ;  and  that  of  the  orator  who  impleaded  Paul. 
These  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion ;  stillj  they  are  no  part  of  the  truih  of  God,  but  the  ma- 
Keious  murmurings  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  The  books 
of  Job  and  of  Ecolesiastes  were  written,  throughout,  under  a 
Divine  inspiration ;  yet  they  both  contain  passages  which, 
considered  separately,  are  not  the  truth  of  God.  The  formte 
contains  the  unfounded  accusations  and  reproaches  of  Job's 
three  friends ;  the  latter,  Solomon's  account,  faithfully  drawn 
up — ^penned  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty-— of  the 
vain  and  sinful  thoughts  which  he  harbored  and  expressed, 
during  the  period  of  his  wandering  from  God.  These  expres- 
sions are  not  to  be  quoted  or  referred  to^  as  revealed  truth. 
Nor  should  Christians  undertake,  by  dint  of  explanation,  to 
make  them  harmonize  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  They 
were  written  for  our  warning,  and  not  for  our  direct  instruc- 
tion and  belief.  They  were  designed  to  show  us  the  depths 
to  which  a  good  man  may  fall,  and  excite  us  to  watchfulness 
against  similar  temptations  and  dangers.  Let  them  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  and  not  be  pet- 
verted  to  another  purpose,  and  they  will  then  be  profitable,  as 
all  Scripture  is,  **  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness." 

I  have  said  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes — ^io  connexion 
with  the  writer's  account  of  his  own  experience—contains 
excellent  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  I  may  go  farther  and 
say,  that  we  have  in  this  book  clear  and  frequent  expressions 
of  Divine  and  holy  truth.  We  have  here  set  before  us,  not 
only  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  the  world,  but  the  beings 
tbe  perfections,  the  sovereignty  and  providence  of  God.  We 
are  impressively  taught  the  great  evil  of  sin.  We  are  further 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  human  spirit,  which,  when  the 
dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  is  said  to  return  to  God  who 
gave  it.  We  also  learn  the  certainty  of  a  coming  judgment, 
and  of  a  future  and  righteous  retribution.     *^  Know  thou,  that 
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for  all  these  things  Qod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment/* 
<<  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment^  with  every  se- 
cret thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

I  have  before  reroarkedi  that  the  grand  topic  of  inquiry 
with  Solomon,  as  with  roany  other  Eastern  sages,  seems  to 
have  been,  fVhat  i$  the  chief  good  of  mani  In  what  doei 
hii  highest  happiness  consist  1  It  was  to  solve  this  inquiry, 
that  Sdomon  plunged  into  the  world,  and  tried  one  foolish 
experiment  after  another — all  which  proved  io  the  end  to  be 
but  *'  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  But  he  does  not  leave 
the  subject  thus.  He  does  not  dismiss  it,  until  the  great  prob* 
lem  b  satisfactorily  solved.  ''Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments ; 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  ofman!^  Certainly  no  discourse 
ever  ended  better  than  this.  No  preacher  ever  brought  his 
remarks  to  a  nobler  and  more  impressive  conclusion.  Here 
is,  indeed,  the  chief  good  of  man — sought  with  long  earnest- 
ness, and  with  many  and  painful  disappointments,  but  found 
at  last,  and  sounded  forth  in  the  most  solemn  accents  to  the 
world :  Feab  God,  amd  keep  his  commuidvents  ;  for 
THIS  IS  THE  whole  dutt  OF  MAN.  This  singlc  soDtence,  if 
Solomon  bad  written  no  more  at  the  close  of  life,  had  been 
enough  to  retrieve  his  character,  and  vindicate  his  claim  to 
that  wisdom  and  piety,  for  which  his  earlier  years  were  so 
much  distinguished. 

But  this  leads  to  another  remark.  The  book  before  us 
satisfactorily  proves,  that  Solomon  was  not  ''  a  cast-away." 
He  did  not  <'  fall  from  grace,"  according  to  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  and  relapse  into  a  state  of  utter  apostacy  ;  but 
merely  declined  from  the  path  of  duty,  wandered,  for  a  time, 
from  the  right  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  on  repentance  and  re- 
formation, was  at  length  restored.  Of  his  repentance  and  t^ 
covery,  the  book  of  Elcclesiastes  furnishes,  to  my  mind,  con- 
clusive proof.  And  here  I  do  not  so  much  rely  upon  par- 
ticular passages,  as  u|K)n  the  general  strain  of  the  book* 
We  know  the  temptations  which  beset  and  overcame  Solo- 
mon.    We  know  the  courses  of  woridliness  and  sensuality 
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opon  which  he  entered,  and  which  proved  the  occasion  of  his 
fall.  And  now,  in  the  book  before  us,  he  makes  full  and 
honourable  confession  of  all  this.  He  tells  us  that  he  did  enter 
upon  these  forbidden  courses,  and  why  he  entered  upon  them  ; 
and  how  they  proved  to  him  a  '<  vexation  of  spirit '' — a 
source  of  anguish  "  more  bitter  than  death."  He  goes  into 
particulars  on  this  painful  subject ;  palliating  nothing,  con* 
cealing  nothing,  and  disclosing  the  humiliating  and  terrible 
results  to  which  he  successively  canie.  *'  I  gave  my  heart  to 
know  madness  and  folly.  I  perceived  that  this  also  is  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.'' — '^  I  said  in  my  heart.  Go  to  now,  I  will  prove 
thee  with  mirth ;  therefore  enjoy  pleasure,^^  BlU  "  I  said  of 
laughter,  It  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  What  doeth  it?" — Again, 
**  I  sought  in  my  heart  to  give  myself  unto  mnCy  and  to  lay 
hold  on  folljf.*^  And  "  I  haied  lifcy  because  the  work  that 
b  done  under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me  ;  for  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  Tea,  I  hated  all  my  labour  which  I 
had  taken  under  the  sun." 

The  phraseology  of  Solomon's  confessions,  like  that  of  his 
proverbs,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  lacks  the  poetical,  pas- 
toral imagery  of  the  Psalms,  and  is  of  rather  a  mystical,  philo- 
sophical character.  The  fool,  with  Solomon,  is  a  wicked 
man ;  and  madness  and  folly  are  equivalent  to  transgression 
and  sin.  When  he  tells  us,  therefore^  that  he  ^' gave  his 
heart  to  know  madness  and  folly,"  and  "  to  lay  hold  on 
folly;"  this  is  a  public  and  solemn  confession  of  his  guilt* 
The  phrase,  "  vexation  of  spirit,"  so  often  recurring  through- 
out the  book,  is  also  one  of  peculiar  intensity.  It  imports^ 
according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  original,  contrition  of 
spirit,  a  breaking  of  the  heart.  The  book  of  Ecdesiastes, 
therefore,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  to  be  regarded  in  much 
the  same  light  as  the  penitential  Psalms  of  David.  It  is 
a  relation,  from  the  lips  of  Solomon  himself,  of  his  own  dis- 
tressing experience,,  in  wandering  away  from  God.  It  is  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  and  guilt.  And  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see 
this  great  and  good  man — ^this  wisest  of  ancient  kings 
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sembliog  his  courtfere  and  his  people  around  bim,  near  tfa^ 
close  of  life,  to  tell  them  of  bis  mistakes  and  errors^  and 
of  the  pain  which  the  recollection  of  these  things  occasioned 
him ;  to  make  confession  before  them  of  his  sins,  and  warn 
them  against  following  in  the  same  forbidden  paths  ; — taking 
occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to  utter  the  most  weighty  coun- 
sels ;  to  publish  the  most  solemn  truths ;  and  to  lead  forward 
the  minds  of  all,  whether  young  or  old,  saints  or  sinners, 
to  the  grand  conclusion :  '^  Fear  God^  and  keep  hU  com" 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  wkoU  duty  ofmanJ^ 

Practical  Lestom  far  the  Aged. 

The  example  of  Solomon,  as  presented  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  is  an  instructiire  one  to  all  those  who-^llke  biro, 
at  the  period  when  the  book  was  written — are  advanced  in 
years.  We  here  find  Solomon  instituting  a  severe  and  soUum 
review  of  his  past  life.  He  calls  to  mind  the  thoughts  be 
had  indulged,  the  designs  he  had  formed,  the  scenes  be  had 
witnessed,  the  works  he  bad  undertaken  and  accomplished, 
and  the  results  of  wisdom  to  which  he  had  been  led.  And 
thus  it  becomes  every  aged  person  often  to  do.  Every  man's 
history  should  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  one,  at  least  to 
Umself.  And  whether  it  be  a  written  history  or  not,  it  should 
be  a  well-remembered  history.  It  should  be  an  oft  and 
solemnly  reviewed  history.  The  history  of  every  person 
living  is  soon  to  be  reviewed,  in  the  clear  light  of  an  eternal 
soene.  <'  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  In 
anticipation  of  that  scene,  it  becomes  us  oA  to  look  back 
upon  our  past  course  of  life,  review  the  ground  we  have  been 
over,  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  ready  to  give  up  our  account 
with  joy. 

We  find  Solomon  not  only  reviewing  his  past  life,  but 
making  confession  of  his  past  errors  and  sins.  Let  his  ex- 
ample, in  this  respect,  be  imitated  by  the  aged  universally. 
No  person,  who  has  lived  long  in  the  world,  can  look  back 
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DpoD  bis  past  course  of  thought  and  leeling*  conversation  and 
pursuit,  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow.  However  his  charac- 
ter may  have  appeared  to  other  eyes,  to  his  own  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly  defective.  At  best,  it  is  shaded  with  many  dark 
spots*  It  cannot  be  seriously  contemplated  without  ^*  vexa- 
tion of  spirit."  In  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  man  of 
years. to  do?  Shall  be  shut  bis  eyes  upon  the  truth,  turn 
away  from  the  dark  spectacle,  try  to  forget  bis  sins,  and  then 
flatter  himself  tliat  they  do  not  exist  ?  This  did  not  Solomon  ; 
and  this  should  no  person,  in  like  circumstances,  dare  to  at- 
tempt,  "  He  that  covereth  bis  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  find  mercy."  Sol- 
omon confessed  hb  sins.  We  trust  that  he  forsook  them,  and 
found  mercy.  And  every  sinner,  whether  young  or  old, 
should  do  the  same.  He  should  search  out  his  sins,  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  them.  And  when  he  has  found  them, 
let  him  bring  them  out  singly  and  collectively,  and  slay  them 
before  the  Lord.  Let  him  humbly  and  penitently  confess 
them  before  God,  and  if  they  have  been  of*  a  nature  to  injure 
bis  fellow-men,  they  should  be  confessed  before  them  also. 
Tb'is  work  may  be  painful  to  the  aged  sinner,  but  it  will  be 
honourable  to  him.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  retrieve  and 
establish  his  character  among  men.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  for  the 
retributions  of  eternity. 

Agam ;  Solomon,  when  old  and  about  to  leave  the  worid, 
seems  to  have  had  his  thoughts  much  upon  death  and  eternal 
things.  h7r?Lt%  that  '^  the  silver  cord  must  soon  be  loosed, 
and  the  golden  bowl  broken,  and  the  pitcher  be  broken  at 
the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern"' — that  he 
must  shortly  '*go  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets,"  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  dwelt  upon 
these  solemn  subjects.  He  revolved  them  often  in  his  mind, 
viewed  them  in  different  attitudes  and  lights,  and  spoke  of 
them  in  that  variety  of  impressive  imagery  which  has  just 
been  quoted.  In  this  respect,  his  example  is  worthy  of  all 
imitatk>n,  especially  by  those  who  are  advanced  in   years. 
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The  young  may  die  soon  ;  the  aged  must.  With  them,  the 
stage  of  life  is  almost  run.  The  time  of  thehr  departure  is  at 
hand.  And  what  can  be  more  appropriate  for  them,  than  to 
**  walk  ihoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore  of  that  vast 
ocean  they  roust  sail  so  soon  ?*'  They  should  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  scenes  and  the  subject  of  death. 
They  should  '^  say  to  corruption,  thou  art  our  father ;  and  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  our  sister  and  mother."  Let  them  dwell 
on  these  subjects  till  they  lose  their  terror,  and  can  be  con- 
templated rather  with  satisfaction  than  with  dread. 

Still  again,  we  find  Solomon,  when^  about  to  close  bis 
earthly  pilgrimage,  diligently  employed  in  giving  instruction 
to  those  tpho  should  come  after  him. .  Here  is  another  point  in 
which  the  aged  generally  may  profit  by  his  example.  It  has 
been  well  said,  ^*  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
should  teach  wisdom."  Those  who  have  lived  long  in  the 
world,  and  have  had  much  experience,  and  many  opportuni- 
ties for  reading  and  hearing,  for  observation  and  reflection, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  wiser  than  those  in  younger  life.  They 
ought  to  be  wiser.  Every  old  person  has  passed  through 
scenes,  and  received  impressions,  and  learned  lessons  peculiar 
to  himself;  and  these  lessons  he  should  feel  under  obligations 
to  impart,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  should  wurn  them  of 
the  dangers  to  which  Aesees  them  exposed,  but  of  which  they, 
in  their  ignorance,  may  be  insensible.  He  should  tell  them  of 
his  own  mistakes  and  errors,  that  they  may  profit  by  his  ex- 
ample. Especially  should  he  caution  them  against  negligence 
and  delay,  in  preparing  for  the  scenes  and  retributions  of  eter- 
nity. Let  him  say  to  one  and  all,  in  the  impressive  language 
of  the  book  before  us,  '<  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 

Practical  Lessons  for  the  Toung. 

The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  contains  important  lessons  not 
only  for  the  aged,  but  for  the  young.     Like  every  wise  man, 
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Solomon  felt  a  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  young*  He  knew 
the  importance  of  the  rising  generation.  He  saw  them  grow- 
ing up  to  take  the  places  of  their  fathers — saw  all  those  in- 
stitutions which  he  so  much  valued  destined  to  pass  shortly 
into  their  hands,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare.  He  could  not  refrain  imparting  to  them  his 
dying  counsels.  He  warned  the  youth  of  his  own  age,  and 
through  them  of  every  succeeding  age,  that  their  sun  would 
not  always  be  bright ;  that  it  might  soon  be  overshadowed ; 
and  that  it  became  them,  in  the  season  of  hope  and  promise, 
to  prepare  for  ''the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  would  be 
many.''  ''  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh, 
in  which  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  ''  Re- 
move sorrow  from  thy  heart,  and  put  away  evil  from  thy 
flesh,  for  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity.'' 

Not  only  in  this  book,  but  in  the  Proverbs,  Solomon  every 
where  manifests  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  right  instruction 
and  welfare  of  the  young.  ''  Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  father,  and  attend  to  know  understanding.  JVii" 
dam  is  the  principal  thing ;  therefore  get  tvUdom.  Exalt  her, 
and  she  shall  promote  thee ;  she  shall  bring  thee  to  honour 
when  thou  dost  embrace  her.  She  shall  be  to  thine  head  an 
ornament  of  grace ;  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  unto 
thee." 

But  after  all  his  earnestness  for  the  happiness  of  the  young, 
and  all  the  counsels  which  he  had  imparted  for  their  benefit, 
Solomon  had  too  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  to 
apprehend  that  many  among  them  would  slight  his  warnings, 
and  persist  in  wickedness.  He  knew  how  characteristic  it 
was  of  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  youth,  to  aflkct  liberty  and 
independence ;  to  be  impatient  of  restraint ;  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  eyes ;  to  insist 
on  doing  as  they  pleased  without  control.  Accordingly  he 
addresses  such,  near  the  close  o(  the  book  before  us — among 
hb  fast  words,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge-^in  a  strain 
of  dreadful  irony — more  afiecting  and  awful  than  aiiy  mode 
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of  direct  address  could  be — and  says^  '^  Rejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  tby  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  ia  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes ;  but  know  thoUf  that  for  all  ikeit  things 
God  mil  bring  iku  into  judgment "  As  though  he  had 
said,  '  You  like  to  have  your  liberty,  and  you  $nay  have  it* 
You  like  to  pursue  your  own  way,  and  you  $hall: 

Taite  the  delights  yoor  aoolt  Jesire, 
And  give  a  loose  to  all  your  fire : 

but  remember  one  thing:  there  is  to  be  a  day  of  judgment ; 
of  solemn,  awful,  impartial  judgment : 

God  from  on  high  beholds  your  thovghts ; 
His  book  records  your  secret  foults  ; 
The  works  of  darkness  yoa  have  done 
Must  nil  appear  before  the  son. 

For  all  these  things,  saith  die  Preacher,  Ood  will  bring  you 
into  judgment,^  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  Solomon  could 
have  dealt  more  faithfully  with  the  young,  of  all  characters, 
than  he  did  ;  and  if  those  of  his  own  age  did  not  profit  by 
his  counsels,  if  those  of  the  present  age  do  not  profit  by  them ; 
the  fault  must  be  theirs,  not  his. 

Practical  Lt$son$  for  the  People  of  God. 

The  case  of  Solomon,  as  exhibit^  in  his  personal  history, 
and  in  the  book  before  us,  is  full  of  instruction  for  the  people 
of  God.  Notwithstanding  Solomon's  great  wisdom,  and  his 
early  and  distinguished  piety — notwithstanding  his  exalted 
rank,  his  numberless  blessings,  the  peculiar  obligations  under 
which  he  was  laid,  and  his  many  and  strong  inducements  to 
continue  faithful  with  his  God  ;  yet  he  fell.  He  trusted  too 
much  to  his  own  strength.  He  ventured  too  far,  in  the  vain 
search  after  happiness.  His  temptation  was  similar  to  that  of 
our  first  parents,  who  would  fain  ''  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil ;"  and  like  them  he  was  overcome  by  it,  and  fell  un* 
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der  the  power  of  his  spiritual  enemies.  His  fall  taught  Atfi 
important  lessons ;  and  it  should  teach  Christians  at  this  day 
the  same.  They  should  learn  from  it  their  own  weakness 
and  dependence*  They  should  learn  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing out  of  harm's  way.  They  should  learn  to  pray  with  in- 
creasing constancy  and  earnestness,  '^  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, hut  deliver  us  from  evil."  Cases  like  that  of  Solomon 
should  serve  deeply  to  impress  Divine  counsels  and  warnings 
such  as  these :  <<  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich 
man  glory  in  his  riches ;  but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this, 
that  he  tmderstandeth  and  knotveih  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord 
which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth."  *^  Let  him  that  ihinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.''     Jer.  9 :  523,  M.     1  Cor.  10:  13. 

Again ;  the  case  of  Solomon  goes  to  illustrate  God's  usual 
method  of  dealing  with  his  people,  when  they  do  fall  into 
sin.  ''  If  his  children  ibrsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my 
judgments ;  if  they  break  my  statutes  and  keep  not  my  com- 
mandments ;  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  a  rod, 
and  their  iniquity  with  stripes."  God  did  visil  Solomon'9 
transgression  with  a  rod,  and  his  iniquity  with  stripes.^  His 
old  age  was  eihbittered  with  the  most  painful  regrets,  in  view 
of  bis  past  backslidings  and  wanderings.  He  bad  deep  con^ 
trition  of  heart,  and  '^  vexation  of  spirit,"  because  of  his  sins. 
Nor  was  this  all.  ''The  Lord  stirred  up  adversaries  unto 
Solomon,  Hadad  tbe  Edomite ;"  and  ''  Rezon  the  son  of 
EUadah ;"  and  *'  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat."  1  Kings,  chap. 
11.  His  iniquities  were  also  visited  upon  his  children.  The 
greater  part  of  Solomon's  splendid  kingdom  was  rent  out  of 
tbe  liands  of  his  foolish  son,  and  given  to  bis  servant.  Also 
the  immense  wealth  which  Solomon  had  gathered — ''the 
treaaures  of  the  house  of  tbe  Lord,  and  of  Uie  king's  bouse, 
and  tbe  shields  of  gold  which  he  had  made" — all  was  in  a  few 
years  scattered,  and  given  into  the  bands  of  tbe  proud  monarch 
of  Egypt.  1  Kings  14:  26.  Verily,  it  is  an  evil  and  bitter 
thing  for  God's  people  to  allow  themselves  in  sin.     Every 
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step  they  take  in  sin  is  replete  with  danger,  and  is  sure  to 
bring  them  into  trouble.  If  they  were  not  God's  people, 
if  they  were  not  in  covenant  with  him,  he  might  leave  them, 
as  he  does  the  wicked,  to  prosper  in  their  pride.  He  might 
suffer  them  to  wander  away  and  perish.  But  God's  children 
are  in  covenant  with  him.  Their  Father  in  heaven  hath 
bound  himself  by  oath  and  covenant  to  take  care  of  them ; 
to  raise  them  when  they  fall;  to  restore  them  when  tbey 
wander;  to  humble  them  and  keep  them  humble;  and  at 
length  to  receive  them  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  And  if  he 
can  fulfil  his  covenant  toward  them  in  no  other  way,  he  must 
employ  stripes.  ^  He  must,  and  he  will  inflict  the  rod.  It  is 
time  that  the  people  of  God  understood  this  matter  thorough- 
ly ;  and  as  they  would  avoid  his  chastening  rod,  let  them 
avoid  those  things  which  make  it  needful  for  their  covenant 
God  and  Father  to  inflict  his  chastisements. 

Lessons  of  Warning  for  the  Impenitent  and  the  IVorldly. 

The  Book  of  £cclesiastes  is  an  instructive  and  profitable 
one  for  impenitent  sinners ;  and  for  sinners  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  character.  They  should  here  learn,  that  though  they 
may  forget  God,  he  never  forgets  them.  Though  they  may 
not  be  sensible  of  his  presence  or  his  eye,  still  he  is  ever 
with  them ;  his  eye  follows  them  in  every  place  ;  he  sees  all 
their  ways  and  counts  all  their  steps;  and  he  ^<  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  "  Though  a  sinner  do  evil 
a  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged  ;  yet  surely  I 
know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God,  who  fear 
before  him  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked."  No ; 
'*it  shall  not  he  well  with  the  tvicked.''     Chap.  8 :   12,  13. 

But  no  class  of  the  impenitent  are  so  solemnly  admonished 
in  the  book  before  us,  as  the  worldly — those  who  love  and  pur- 
sue the  present  world.  Of  all  men  that  ever  lived,  Solomon 
bad  the  highest  advantages  for  making  a  full  experiment  of  the 
world.     And  he  entered  upon  the  experiment  with  the  great- 
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est  earnestness.  He  tried  it,  too,  in  all  its  forms.  If  wealth 
can  make  any  one  happy,*  it  should  have  made  him  so  ;  for 
he  possessed  it  to  repletion.  He  acquired  gold,  till  be  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  be  made  silver  to  be  as  stones 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  So,  if  worldly  honour  can  make 
any  mortal  happy,  it  should  have  had  this  effect  upon  Solomon. 
For  he  had  climbed  all  its  steps,  and  securely  reposed  upon  its 
summit.  Whatever  honour,  and  power,  and  the  gratiGcation  of 
ambition  can  do  for  any  man,  they  had  done  for  him.  Or,  if 
worldly  and  sensual  pleasures  can  confer  happiness,  then  Sol- 
omon must  have  been  superlatively  happy.  For  he  denied 
himself  no  gratification  of  this  sort.  He  withheld  not  his 
heart  from  any  joy.  Or  if  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in 
outward  splendour  and  magnificence,  or  in  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  great  undertakings ;  then  Solomon  roust 
have  been  a  happy  man.  For  in  respect  to  these,  he  excelled 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  East.  His  fame  went  abroad  to  dis- 
tant nations,  and  kings  came  together  to  hear  his  wisdom,  and 
to  see  his  glory. 

Such,  then,  was  the  experiment  which  Solomon  actually 
and  personally  made.  Such  was  the  extent  to  which  he  tried, 
pursued,  acquired  and  possessed  the  world.  It  verily  seems 
as  though  Divine  providence  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and 
brought  him  forward  upon  the  stage  of  life,  and  held  him  up 
as  an  example  of  all  that  the  world  can  do  for  man,  and  of  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  it  can  go,  towards  making  him  happy. 
And  now  what  was  the  result  ?  Solomon  has  recorded  it — 
recorded  it  in  mature  old  age — truly  and  faithfully  recorded 
it — recorded  it  with  the  pen  of  inspiration.  And  what  is  it  ? 
Lovers  of  the  world  of  every  description,  hearken.  What  i$ 
iil  <<  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher  ;  van- 
ity or  vanities,  aix  is  vanity.''  '  I  tried  this  experiment,' 
the  Preacher  goes  on  to  tell  us^  'and  I  found  it  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  I  tried  that,  and  I  found  it  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit*  I  tried  a  third,  and  it  was  vanity  and  veX' 
ation  of  spirit^  and  so  it  was  with  them  all ;  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.* 
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Lovers  of  the  world,  is  not  this  enough  7  Obght  not  this 
to  satisfy  you  ?  Te,  whose  hearts' are  set  upon  wealth — who 
make  gold  your  god;  do  you  expect  to  become  richer  than 
Solomon  ?  Yet  his  wealth  failed  to  satisfy  him  ;  and  shall 
yours  ever  satisfy  you  ?  Ye  who  aspire  to  fame,  and  dote 
upon  worldly  distinctions  and  honours ;  do  you  expect  to  at- 
tain to  higher  honours  than  Sdomon  ?  Do  you  expect  to 
surround  yourselves  with  greater  splendour  and  magni6cence? 
Yet  his  honours  proved  a  bubble,  at  the  last.  Will  yours  (if 
you  reach  them)  be  any  more  substantial  ?  And  ye  votaries 
of  sinful,  sexual  pleasure,  who  know  no  other  enjoyments 
than  those  of  appetite  and  lust ;  look  at  Solomon,  and  learn 
a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  him.  Do  your  means  of  gratifica- 
tion equal  his  ?  Do  you  expect  that  they  ever  can  equal  his  ? 
And  if  bis  were  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  what  have  you 
to  hope  from  yours  ? 

Lovers  of  the  world  of  every  description,  learn  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  from  the  case  of  Solomon.  Profit  by  the  example 
which  has  been  set  before  you.  Having  tried  every  thing 
earthly,  and  found  it  all  vain,  Solomon  repaired  anew  to  the 
unfailing  Source  of  good.  He  came  back  to  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  To  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  he 
found  to  be  the  whole  duty,  and  the  highest  and  only  happi- 
ness of  man.  Let  my  world-loving,  impenitent  readers  come 
with  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  they  shall  experience 
the  same  result.  Their  oft-cheated,  disappointed  hearts  shall 
then  be  satisfied.  Their  weary  souls  shall  find  a  rest.  They 
shall  begin  to  realize,  in  their  own  experience;  the  truth  of 
what  our  Saviour  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria :  ^^  He  that 
drinketh"  at  the  fountains  of  earth— ^rink  he  ever  so  much— • 
^  shall  thirst  again  ;  but  he  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him,  tkall  ntvtr  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  be  within  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life/' 
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ARTICLE  IIL 

■ 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 
By  IUt.  Milm  P.  B^vibb,  GMevm,  N.  T. 

Tbosb  discussioiis  in  roeDtal  Bcience,  which  have,  of  late, 
emicbed  the  pages  of  our  American  qoarterlies,  tuive  done  ea* 
aential  service  to  this  interesting  study. 

It  may  fairly  be  submitted,  whether  the  controversy  of  tho 
elder  Edwards,  with  his  Arminian  opponents,  has  not  be^ 
qoeathed  to  his  disciples  a  phraseology  somewhat  liable  to 
misconstruction,  on  the  subject  of  the  Will.  This  would  not 
be  surprising,  even  though  no  essential  error  were  entertained 
by  him  in  respect  to  this  faculty.  Hb  object  was  single: 
Us  attitude  antagonistioal.  He  wished  to  place  in  a  strong 
light,  the  Calvinistic  bearings  of  his  subject,  and  in  doing 
this,  was  comparatively  unmindful  of  other  pobts,  to  which 
it  was  more  remotely  affiliated.  This  is  perhaps  a  uniform 
feature  of  controversial  writings.  But  the  progress  of  a 
eentury  since,  has  given  opportunity  to  look  at  the  subject 
of  mental  science  in  attitudes  and  relations,  not  distinctly  re- 
cognised by  the  giant  intellect  of  Edwards,  and  which  has 
lad  many  to  the  conviction  that  he  has  used  forms  of  speech, 
iD  pointing  out  the  connection  between  the  Witt  and  the  pre- 
dominant motive,  which  does  not  the  most  accurately  describe 
the  intimations  of  consciousness  respecting  it. 

These  extant  discussioos  are  having  the  eSkd  to  redeem 
the  doctrine  of  the  Will  from  any  tendencies  toward  fatalism, 
and  relieving  it  from  the  impression  of  a  literal  analogy  be- 
tween  cause  and  effect  in  physical  and  motive  and  volition  in 
the  department  of  mmd.  They  sustain  the  fiill  responsibiii^ 
ef  our  acts  of  wiU,  as  reported  by  consciousness^  and  plaee 
■otiffieB  in  thdr  true  position  as  the  emuiiium  of  the  mind's 
voluntary  aetion ; — as  the  intelligent  considerations  in  view  of 
which  it  originates  choice  in  conscious  freedom  and  acconnta- 
YSStf-'j  while  most  readers  wiH  doubt  whstber  the  advooatesi 
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of  contingent  action  have  succeeded  (if  that  has  been  tbeit 
aim)  in  effacing  the  conviction  that  willing  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  motive. 

But  the  difficult  point  in  the  science  of  mind,  is  not  yet 
reached  by  the  very  distinguished  writers  who  have  appeared 
upon  the  arena  of  this  discussion.  After  conceding  that, 
even  with  the  broadest  construction  of  the  conscious  freedom, 
sovereignty,  and  responsibleness  of  the  Will,  its  acts,  in  fad, 
are  in  the  direction  of  the  leading  consideration  present  to  the 
mind,  the  inquiry  goes  back  a  step,  and  asks  after  the  doc- 
trine of  mo^tW-influence.  It  seeks  for  the  law  of  the  sub- 
jective  motive.  What  are  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ?  What  do  we  mean  by  propensity,  bias,  or  native 
inclination  ?  What  by  the  accustomed  habitudes  of  the 
spirit,  whether  derived  from  Adam,  or  acquired  b  any  other 
way  ?  What  is  the  true  analysis  of  that  discolouring  medium^ 
through  which  the  objective  motive  passes,  often,  in  coming  to 
the  Will,  and  influencing  the  choice  ?  A  psychological  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  would  solve  slIso  many  affiliated  difficul- 
ties in  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  go  far  toward  making 
plain  our  pathway  in  the  researches  of  mental  science.  If 
the  generic  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  be  into 
the  understaiulingf  sensibility^  and  m//,  the  inquiry  would 
relate  to  the  second  item  in  the  enumeration,  and  its  actual 
states  and  affections ;  the  law  of  their  rise  and  inhabitatioa 
in  the  soul,  and  of  their  correllation  with  objective  truth,  and 
the  determinate  acts  of  the  will. 

This  subject  would  also  seem  to  be  next  in  order,  and 
may  be  fruitful  of  good  results  in  the  department  of  religious 
instruction,  of  morals,  and  of  common  life. 

With  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  it,  we  throw  out  the 
following  suggestions,  without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  speak  with  much  authority  among  the  saoans,  who 
are  in  arbitratbn  upon  the  true  lineaments  of  the  mental 
economy. 

1.  Affections  are  not  substantive  properties  of  the  mind. 
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They  are  distinguishable  from  its  essence.  They  are  accre- 
tions in  its  history, — matters  of  its  experience, — feelings, 
emotions,  states ;  attitudes  of  the  mind  in  view  of  other  ob- 
jects, and  not  its  created,  substantive  being. 

Practical  error  may  have  Arisen  on  this  point,  from  that 
classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  makes  the  af* 
fectioint  one  of  them ;  a  misnomer  avoided  by  most  modem 
writers. 

There  is  in  the  mind  a  constitutional  susceptibility  of 
emotions,  an  inherent  provision  and  adaptedness  to  be  af- 
fected by  objects  from  without,  by  all  truth,  and  by  all  the 
relations  appropriate  to  odt  moral  being.  This  w6  know 
from  the  fact,  that  we  have  emotions,  and  are  affected  in  view 
of  the  various  objects  of  our  knowledge.  This,  doubtless,  is 
a  quality  of  all  mind,  infinite  and  finite — angelic  or  human- 
fallen  or  unfallen — intelligent,  brute  or  insect.  But  every 
where  too,  the  distinction  between  the  mind  and  its  affections 
is  that  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contained — ^be- 
tween reason  and  reasoning — will  and  willing — agent  and 
action.  Thus  Dr.  Woods  (Bib.  Repos.^  Jan.,  1842,  p. 
168) :  ^*  I  maintain  that  the  mind  acts  as  really  and  power' 
JuUy^  in  loving,  and  hating,  and  desiring,  as  in  willing  and 
choosing.  It  is  indeed  the  subject  of  an  influence  from  with- 
out, but  it  is  an  intelligent^  active  subject.  It  is  not  properly 
a  recipient  of  its  affections,  but  an  agent  in  them." 

2.  Affections  arise  in  view  of  objects  made  knoum  to  the 
mind.  We  here  refer  to  the  great  law  of  mind,  ih^Li  feeling, 
as  well  as  thought,  implies  the  presence  or  recollection  of  an 
object  on  which  that  feeling  terminates;  that  knowledge  is 
the  prerequisite  of  emotion,  and  that  we  have  no  affections 
concerning  an  object  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Some  re- 
port of  the  senses,  some  reminiscence  of  memory,  or  some 
combination  of  the  intellect,  must  awaken  einotion,  or  we 
shall  have  none.  This  matter  is  as  well  understood  in  the 
nursery,  as  in  the  cabinet ;  in  the  pastimes  of  childhood,  as  in 
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the  liws  of  evideDce,  ind  the  instructions  of  philosophjr. 
Tb9  tnie  position  for  emotions,  is  on  the  report  of  the  under- 
Slinding ;  09  the  decision  of  the  intellect ;  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  mind  as  to  ihe  state  of  facts  in  given  premises. 
So  is  it  on  the  arena  of  human  life.  So,  it  would  seem,  it 
oi^st  eveiy  wbeie  and  alvays  be.  The  man  who  knows 
ipiothiog  of  China  takes  no  interest  in  the  destinies  decid* 
ing  there.  Your  child  may  have  died,  but  until  you  know  it^ 
you  do  not  fed  your  loss.  Revenge  b  consequent  on  the  ap- 
prehension of  wnnig  ;-*-envy  sees  a  successful  rival  ;-^atred 
is  in  vi^w  of  conflicting  claims,  or  defeat,  in  respect  to 
oberished  objects.  Faith  apprehends  the  grounds  of  confi- 
4pnpe,  and  love  the  characteristics  of  loveliness.  On  this 
principle  are  arranged  the  intercourse,  and  courtesies^  and 
Cdendships  of  life.  The  commerce  of  the  mind  with  objects 
presented  to  it^  is  in  the  order  of  this  process, — its  perception 
of  them — its  judgment  on  them — its  emotions  in  view  of  them, 
and  its  determinate  acts  of  Will  respecting  them.  I  perceive 
ibe  house  I  am  in  to  be  on  fire ;  I  judge  the  fire  will  reach 
me  ;  I  feel  the.  emotion  of  fear,  and  will  the  re%uiaite  means 
of  escape.  The  mind,  in  a  given  case,  may  pass  to  cooclu- 
fioQS  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  but  this  must  be  the  order  of 
Uaie  process,  or  it  is  devoid  of  intelligence. 

flabit  and  the  principle  of  association  vastly  facilitate  the 
classification  of  objects ;  but  the  mind  stands  afiected  toward 
them,  according  to  their  apprehended  qualities  and  relations. 
It  may  be  mistaken,  but  its  affections  in  any  given  instance, 
atfe  the  result  of  its  mental  notices  ;  and  hence  they  change 
with  these  notices.  A  friend  approaches  in  the  dress  of  an 
enemy ;  I  feel  aversion.  He  comes  nearer ;  I  see  it  is  my 
friend,  and  ray  feelings  change.  So  a  familiar  illustration.  I 
bear  a  noise  like  that  of  thunder ;  I  deem  it  to  be  thunder, 
and  enjoy  its  sublimity.  Z  learn  it  to  be  but  a  rumblbg  of  a 
cart  upon  the  pavement,  and  all  sense  of  its  sublimity  passes 
ifom  my  mind.  We  here  ask,  Does  not  this  law  of  intettigeni 
action  obtain  in  respect  to  all  our  moral  and  religious  aftc- 
tipos? 
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At  what  poiot  does  the  affection  of  hatred  against  God 
arise  in  the  sinner's  bosom  ?  Is  it  in  man  ^'or  angel  fallen/' 
to  hate  simple,  unmixed  excellence,  irrespective  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  their  cherished  course  and  objects?  Is  there, 
what  for  want  of  more  descriptive  phraseology,  may  be  called 
disinterested  malevolence  ?  Will  a  man  hate  perfection  per 
^e — justice  and  righteousness  for  their  own  sakes,  or  their 
legitimate  exercise,  if  it  bear  not  adversely  on  himself  or  his, 
and  he  has  no  fear  that  it  will  ?  We  think  he  will  not.  And 
hence  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  men  in  the  inflictions  of 
human  law  on  offenders,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
community  on  this  point.  All  cannot  be  resolved  into  the 
principle  of  mere  self-love  or  self-protection.  There  is  a 
•cordial  approbation  of  the  issue,  as  inherently  righteous  and 
deserved.  Hence  also,  to  a  large  extent,  the  admiration  of 
Crod  and  the  eulogies  on  his  character,  which  obtain  in  de- 
istical  and  Unitarian  writers,  and  the  well-known  eflects  of 
their  teachings.  They  are  riot  of  necessity  hypocritical, 
though  destitute  of  evangelical  character ;  but  their  instruc- 
tions bring  not  down  the  claims  of  God,  as  a  righteous  gov- 
ernor, holy,  just,  and  true,  across  the  path  of  man  in  his  sin  ; 
and  they  leave  their  didciples  undisturbed  in  the  way  of  their 
own  hearts. 

Other  forms  of  depravity  they  may  evince ;  but  didse 
enx>tion8  of  hatred  and  enmity  are  not  excited  which  the 
sinner  sometimes  feels  when  "  the  commandment  comes,'^-^ 
whten  the  truth  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  his  soul, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  God  hedge  up  his  way.  He  hates 
that  authority  which  is  against  him — that  righteousness  which 
ciMidemns  him — that  supremacy  which  is  his  overthrow.  The 
feelinf  of  enmity  toward  God  occurs  at  precisely  the  point 
-where  it  does  toward  perfection  in  other  beings — at  the  point 
•of  conflict  and  counter-claim— where  he  demands  the  sur- 
render of  objects  and  principles  and  habits  to  which  the  mind 
is  devoted : — ^when  God  is  revealed  as  the  avenger  of  sin, 
and  il^erts  bis  claim,  against  all  the  idol-abominations  of  our 
<ywn  hearts.     It  is  at  the  point  of  strife  in  the  soul,  between 
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'the  supremacy  of  God,  and  the  supremacy  of  self; — ^when, 
though  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  God,  the  sinner 
yet  dreads  it,  and  anticipates  its  retribution — when  the  ar- 
rows of  the  Almighty  stick  fast  in  his  spirit,  and  he  yet  refuses 
obedience. 

Again :  Under  what  circumstances  does  the  feeling  of 
penitence  and  submission  arise  ?  This  state  of  mind  involves 
a  further  progress  of  conviction  than  the  affection  just  consid- 
ered. Here,  the  sinner  not  only  fixes  on  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  God,  but  is  convinced  too,  that  in  this 
controversy  God  is  right,  and  he  himself  is  wrong.  Truth, 
reason  and  conscience  have  gained  ground  on  depraved  affec- 
tion ;  and,  under  a  prevailing  sense  of  the  reasons  for  penitence 
and  submission,  he  repents  and  submits. 

What,  also,  is  the  analysis  of  the  affection  of  love  to  God  ? 
It  is  our  intelligent  nature,  apprehending  the  overwhelming 
reasons  for  this  affection,  in  the  perfections  and  ways  of  God, 
and  in  view  of  them,  loving  him.  The  grounds  and  nature 
of  the  emotion  are  the  same  in  angels  or  men  ; — ^in  its  first  or 
its  subsequent  exercise. 

The  emotion  of  esteem  towards  our  fellow  men,  appre- 
hends loveliness  in  its  object ;  gratitude  springs  from  a  sense 
of  kindness ;  and  such  is  the  solution  of  any  a&ction  attri- 
butable to  man,  as  a  moral,  accountable  agent.  Some  object 
must  be  present  to  the  mind, — some  reason,  right  or  wrong, 
justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  must  call  out  its  emotions,  or  it 
would,  for  aught  we  know,  be  in  a  state  of  utter  quiescence^ 
without  evincing  either  conduct  or  character.  ^ 

'3.  Affectiom  follow  the  law  of  habit.  The  same  gene- 
ral phenomena  attend  both.  The  law  of  the  rise  of  aflbctions 
and  of  their  influence,  is  the  same  with  that  of  habit,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  that  of  their  dormant  inhabitation  (to  use 
that  language)  in  the  soul,  in  constituting  its  predisposed  sus- 
ceptibilities. For  all  practical  and  important  purposes,  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  may  be  taken  for  that  of  the  other ;  and 
the  leading  desires  and  propensities  may  be  accounted  as  its 
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abiding  states  and  habits.  A  conventional  distinction  is  made 
between  the  two,  by  (accounting  one  the  accretions  of  our 
own  personal  lifetime^  and  extending  the  other  to  the  entire, 
hereditary  proclivity  of  the  race ;  though  this  is  not  always 
clearly  marked,  and  the  things  respectively  denominated,  run 
comminglingly  into  each  other.  Particular  desires  and  pro- 
pensities, may  be  the  formation  and  growth  of  one's  own  per- 
sonal experience,  while  the  degenerate  habits  of  a.  father  may 
lay  a  foundation .  for  those  of  his  son  ;  and  we  speak  of  the 
habiU  of  a'  family  or  clan  in  referring  to  its  characteristics  in 
successive  generations.*^ 

The  identity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  affections  with  that  of 
babit,  is  very  obvious  wherever  the  subject  can  be  brought 
out  for  illustration  in  human  experience,  and  upon  the  theatre 
of  active  life.  We  can  trace  the  analogy  between  them  in 
their  formation,  their  increase,  their  eradication,  as  well  as 
in  the  fact  of  their  being  interchangeably  cause  and  efiect  to 
each  other. 

Habit  is  formed  through  the  commerce  of  the  mind  with 
the  objects  of  its  knowledge ;  the  afiections  arise  in  the  same 
way.  Habits  strengthen  by  indulgence,  so  do  the  ajfFections. 
Given  habits  must  be  overcome  by  conflict,  by  successful 
effi)rt  and  resistance,  by  the  introduction  of  counter  currents 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  by  being  gradually  subdued  and 
efiaeed  by  the  energies  of  our  moral  being  in  uprooting  and 
supplanting  them  by  other  mental  associations,  by  new 
trains  of  thought,  and  the  formation  of  new  habits  of  feeling 
and  action.  And  is  it  not  so  with  the  affections  ?  Must  not 
our  evil  passions  and  propensities  be  encountered  in  the  san^e 
way  ?  Do  we  not  pursue  the  same  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
prescriptions  of  morality  and  religion,  in  relation  to  both  sinful 
habits  and  sinful  desires  7  Is  not  all  sin  of  the  general  nature 
of  any  particular  sin,  and  all  sinful  propensity  of  the  nature  of 

*  It  may  be  objected  ben,  that  habits  respeet  the  outward  manifeetations  of ' 
the  life.    But  do  we  not  also  speak  of  habits  of  mind  and  feeling  ?    Besides,  I 
refer  to  the  one  (habits),  as  being  more  extant  and  ob^ioas,  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  ailections  as  more  recondite  and  oat  of  tic  w. 
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any  particular  propensity  ?  Is  not  the  propeosity  of  the  dnmk* 
ard  similar  to  that  of  the  debauchee  in  its  formatioD,  and 
growthy  and  uprooting  too  ?  And  maj  we  not  pat  that  of 
the  liar  or  the  thief  in  the  same  categoiy  ;  and  that  of  die 
rcTengeful  man  or  the  envious,  or  of  whoever  is  theidupe  of 
any  wrong  afiection  or  passion  ;  of  whoever  follows  the  Inst 
of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  eyes,  or  the  pride  of  life  ?  Does  the 
Christian  never  complain  of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  and  find 
those  wrong  propensities  and  habits  which  were  most  in- 
dulged ''  in  the  days  of  bis  vanity,"  the  most  troubleeooie 
and  restive  of  any  in  his  pathway  homeward  to  the  ktngdon 
of  God? 

If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  affections  hears  these  analo* 
gies  to  the  law  of  habit,  they  need  not  be  so  entirely  that 
terra  incognita  which  they  have  been  thought  to  be.  The 
passions  and  propensities  may  not  be  in  such  a  sense  primor* 
dial,  as  to  be  bcapable  of  solution.  They  may  submit  to 
analysis  as  resultant  states  of  mind,  and  with  benefit  also  both 
to  our  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  Grod,  and  to  its  dispensa- 
tion for  the  acceptance  of  men. 

The  law  of  habit  is  extensively  illustrated  in  the  various 
trades  and  professions  and  occupations  of  life,  and  in  the  d»« 
ceptive  arts  of  the  necromancer  and  buffoon.  It  can  perhaps 
be  resolved  into  the  ready  flow  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  easgr 
presence  and  iafluence  oi  all  the  requisites  to  action  in  aocas« 
tomed  channels.  The  principle  of  association  comes  into 
play  at  this  point.  The  mind  is  familiar  with  the  grounds  of 
action  ;  the  motives  for  it  stand  readily  out  and  prominent  to 
its  view,  to  the  depression  of  those  which  have  influence 
in  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  observable  in  our  habits  of 
ihofught  See  this  in  the  dexterity  of  the  pactised  account- 
ant ;  in  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  voice  or  the  iastru- 
ment  is  managed  in  music;  in  the  mental  analyses  and 
combinations  indispensable  in  the  use  of  language,  and  which 
are  witnessed  in  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
senate  chamber.  Observe  it  in  the  mechanic  arts,  where 
often  the  most  rapid  and  complicated  movement  of  various 
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members  of  the  bodj  is  carried  oo  with  uniform  accuracy^eDd 
with  scarcelj  sufficient  attention  of  mind  to  enable  the  nMm- 
ory  to  retain  tbe  itepi  of  tbe  movement. 

The  same  is  easily  detected  in  the  degartmeat  of  out 
moral  being.  All  the  sentiments  and  emotions  may  be  cuiti* 
tated.  The  taste  for  the  fine  arts  may  become  exquisite  and 
impassioned.  The  charms  of  music  may  become  captivatisg 
to  the  soul.  The  susceptibility  to  emotion  may  be  vastly 
quickened,  in  the  direction  of  any  given  passion  or  propensity. 

In  view  of  the  analogies  here  traced,  and  the  law  of  the 
affiBCtions  here  evinced,  what  is  the  analysis  of  that  passion  or 
propensity  which  is  denominated  selfishnefiy  the  most  general 
of  all,  perhaps,  in  our  apostate  race  ?  It  is  the  regitfd  for 
personal  good,  unduly  excited.  The  desire  for  happiness  im* 
properly  stimulated-*the  principle  of  self-love  wrongfully  in 
the  ascendant  and  wrought  into  a  passion,  exclusive  and  over« 
bearing  from  fictitious,  illegitimate  sources  ofinfluence.  It  is  the 
due  balance  of  mind  worked  out  of  proportion  at  thb  point : 
an  excrescence  based  on  the  principle  of  self-love. 

Its  rise  in  our  first  parents,  and  in  our  world,  b  thus  de* 
scribed :  *^  And  when  the  woman  (under  the  temptation  of 
the  adversary,  *  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,'  etc.)  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  jlUasimi  to  the  eyes,  and 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wiu ;  she  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her, 
and  he  did  eat."  The  pretexts  in  themselves  are  plausible. 
They  contain  matters  calculated  to  influence  the  mind,  and  to 
sw^r  k  when  held  in  cheek  by  no  coonterbalancmg  consid- 
esatioDS.  And  taking  possession  of  the  mmd  so  strongly  as 
to  overmatch  the  force  of  tbe  interdict  and  authority  of  God, 
the  issue  is  not  unaccountable.  There  was  deception  prac- 
tised,— there  was  a  beguiling  of  tbe  understanding — an  in- 
iated  motive  in  a  wipng  direction — an  enlistment  that  way  of 
dw  suseeptibility  to  responsible,  moral  action.  The  taste^ 
tbe  eye,  and  the  love  of  knowledge  were  addkessed  ;  and  the 
fotce-  of  the  conshlerations  to  obedience  which  should  have 
,  were  thereby  depressed  to  a  minor  inflneqce,  and 
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transgressioD  occurred.  Aod  are  nol  the  elements  of  selfish- 
ness as  since  practised,  traceable  Iq  this  process,  though  not 
seen  there  in  the  gross  and  palpable  form  of  its  confirmed  as* 
eendency  ? 

In  the  same  way  may  any  sinful  passion  or  propensity  be 
analyzed,  and  its  growth  and  strength  accounted  for.  It  rises 
in  the  wrong  use  of  inherently  right  powers,  and  principles  of 
mind,  and  is  confirmed  by  repeated  acts  of  transgression.  All 
sin  follows  the  analogy  of  any  particular  sin.  All  sinful  bias 
and  propensity,  that  of  any  particular  bias  and  propensity,  as 
intemperance,  thievishness,  etc.,  both  in  respect  to  transmis- 
sion from  parent  to  child,  and  as  to  growth  in  individuals,  and 
is  to  be  accounted  for  generically  and  psychologically  on  the 
same  principles  as  are  family  traits— -distinctive  marks  in 
clans  and  tribes,  and  national  characteristics.  The  grand 
difibrence  is,  that  generic  sin  is  an  attribute  of  the  race,-— a 
pectfiiaricy  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  contrasted  with  those  of 
other  worlds,  which  have  not  turned  apostate.  This  analogy 
holds  in  the  progressive  degeneracy  of  both  individuals  and 
nations,  unrelieved  by  the  economy  of  grace.  The  first  sin 
occurred  under  circumstances  of  great  external  temptation, 
applied  to  the  desire  of  knowledge.  Its  enormity  is  seen  m 
the  light  and  obligations  it  vidated,'  rather  than  in  the 
strength  of  ripened  and  inveterate  sinful  propensities,  induc- 
ing it.  They  are  its  fruit  according  to  the  principle  of  thb 
article,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  race,  rather  than  the  special 
type  of  the  first  transgression. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  intellectual  powers  were 
crushed  in  the  fall,  and  that  they  need  to  be  restored  by  an 
agency  similar  to  a  new  creation,  in  order  to  their  right  action 
again.  But  the  idea  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  know  not 
that  the  wrong  action  of  mind  has  the  necessary  eflbct  of 
marring  its  framework,  or  lessening  its  powers  of  intelligent 
action,  or  the  scope  of  its  being.  The  »rch  adversary  may 
have  as  bright  an  intellect  as  unfallen  angels.  Adam  knew 
more  after  the  fall  than  before ;  and  the  craft  and  cunning  of 
practised  wickedness  is  often  quite  astonishing.     Besides^  if 
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tmnsgresskm  necessarily  deranges  and  stupefies  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  lessens  the  capacity  for  intelligent  action,  it 
proportionally  lessens  responsibility  ;  and  man  apostate  is  not 
properly  chargeable  with  the  full  weight  of  the  penalty  pro- 
pounded to  him  before  the  fall,  etc. 

The  confinement  of  the  mind  to  small,  grovelling,  and 
unworthy  objects,  doubtless  prevents  the  full  development  and 
just  balance  of  its  powers,  and  induces  hereditary  degeneracy, 
distortion,  and  imbecility.  But  this  result  b  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  reference  to  the  slow  operation  of  the  principle  of 
a9sociation  and  habit,  and  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  mind 
to  the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant,  and  not  from  the 
direct  and  necessary  effect  of  sin,  to  shatter  and  break  up  the 
mental  constitution.  Mind,  as  a  generic  fact,  is  advanced, 
and  the  Divme  economy  b  of  a  higher  cast,  and  richer  de- 
velopment, through  the  existence  of  sin,  or  by  reason  of  the 
moral  system  to  which  it  is  adjunct,  and  so  we  reason  on  the 
subject,  in  vindication  of  the  government  of  God. 

4.  Affediam  are  responribk  itaUi  of  mind.  Th0y  pos- 
sess the  quality  of  conformity  or  contrariety  to  the  law  of 
God.  This  is  true  of  those  appropriate  to  us  as  moral  beings, 
and  such  are  now  under  consideration.  They  aro  the  subject 
matter  of  requirement,  or  prohibition.  Sn  is  predicated  of 
some,  and  holiness  of  others.  With  some  God  b  pleased, 
and  with  some  dbpleased.  Look  at  the  great  commandment 
in  the  law,  '<  Thou  shalt  2btfe  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,''  etc.  <*  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  love."  Thb 
state  of  mind  towards  God,  is  the  requi^red  conformity  to  him. 
God  requires  love  to  enemies,  and  forbids  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
hatred,  strife,  emulations,  and  such  like.  The  elements  of 
character  aro  found  in  the  affections. 

The  conviction  of  thb  truth  b  matter  of  consciousness* 
Every  man  lives  ^nder  the  abiding  impression,  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  of  hb  affectioos.  He  rofers  to  the 
temper  or  spirit  in  which  he  acts  in  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct.    He  charges  corruption  upon  hb  neighbour,  or  excul- 
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pates  bim,  bjr  reference  to  bis  aflbettons.     Haman  law  6iYtf 
recognizes  this  principle,  as  well  as  tbe  interooorse  of  life. 

Eflbrts  to  repress  wrong  emotions^  it  is  true,  are  praise* 
worthy,  as  are  eSorlA  to  repress  sin  in  any  form,  in  ourselves 
or  others.  But  what  virtue  would  attach  to  the  stifling  at 
emotions  whi^h  are  not  wrong  ?  The  duty  found  in  rebuking 
forbidden  auctions,  arises  from  their  essential  sinfiilnese. 
There  is  duty,  too,  in  having  and  cherishing  good  aibetiona. 
They,  in  themselves,  afe  excellent  and  prai^wortby,  and 
commended  alike  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  coDvictiona 
of  our  own  bosoms* 

5.  Affediom  are  volunianf  itaiee  of  mind.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  being  required  t>r  prohibited, 
and  of  our  own  conscious  accountability  for  them.  They  do 
not  occur  without  the  consent  of  the  will.  They  are,  indeed, 
an  order  of  its  acts.  Did  one  ever  love  God  or  his  neighbour 
against  bis  then  present  will  ?  Do  any  of  tbe  unholy  aflbo- 
tions  transpire  without  tbe  commerce  of  the  will  therein  ? 
Every  active  state  or  attitude  of  the  mind  implies  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  will  in  it.  The  attention  we  give  to  ex* 
temal  nature  is  voluntary,  although  we  cannot  correct  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  landscape*  Our  processes  of  reasoning 
as  facts  in  the  mind's  histoiy,  are  voluntary,  alUmogb  necessa^* 
rily  determined.  So  are  the  creations  of  tbe  imagination  Md 
the  flights  of  genius.  The  mind  acts  as  a  unit.  Its  denomi* 
nated  powers  are  but  our  dassifiolition  of  its  Fined  statae* 
They  hold  correspondence  with,  and  run  into  each  olber. 
In  one  important  sense  we  are  responsible  for  our  judgment, 
and  our  feith.  Emotions  are  in  view  of  objects  adapted  to 
«Ecite  them,  but,  as  existent  facti^  are  of  the  mindfs  will,  for 
which  consciousness  conticts  us  of  responribility.  Aoous* 
tomed  emotions  and  passions  are  the  most  easy  and  ready  tio' 
the  mind.  Habits  of  feeling,  as  well  as  crif  thought  and 
action,  are  formed.  These  become  the  beaten  pathway  of 
die  affections  in  relation  to  given  objects,  and,  with  their  as* 
aociated  and  readily  present  reasons,  induce^  the  strong  desiim 
and  propensities  of  the  soul. 
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*^  Good  and  «vil,"  says  Dr.  Woods,  '^  are  found  uhimatelj 
ID  the  disposition  or  aJfFection  of  the  heart,  or  nowhens," 
Bib.  Repos.,  Jan.  184S>  p.  1&6.  Again,  <<  Whether  we  call 
love  to  God  volootary  or  involuntary,  an  aff»tioo  or  volition, 
it  is  really  the  same  thing.  Whatever  epithet  we  apply  lo  il 
iia  a  metaphysical  discoune,  it  is  the  sun  of  obedience  to  the 
moral  law*"    Ibid,  p.  157. 

H.  AffecHoni  mre  eoniroUabk.  True,  when  an  afiection 
transpires,  and  bebomes  an  existent  fret  in  the  history  of  the 
wmiy  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  It  must  go  to  the 
judgmeot  as  it  has  transpired,  and  be  so  known  on  the  records 
of  et^mity.  But  what  we  assert  iif  that  the  affections  and 
stales  of  mind  which  have  characterized  it,  may  at  any  time  bo 
interrupted  utA  intermitted.  The  mind  is  inherently  change* 
able  in  respect  to  its  predominating  affections.  We  can,  at 
will,  chaiE^e  the  character  of  its  affections,  and  put  forth 
Others,  instead  of  such  like  as  we  have  put  forth.  The  pre* 
dominating  characteristic  of  the  mind  to^ay,  need  not  of  ne- 
cessity be  its  predominating  characteristic  to-morrow.  The 
will  has  control  over  its  future  history,  to  shift  and  vary  the 
Querent  of  the  affections  at  pleasure.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
ain  to-day,  because  we  did  yesterday ;  or  to  sin  any  longer 
bacause  we  have'  uf^  to  this  moment.  We  are  under  no  neces- 
sity of  hating  God  any  longer,  because  we  do  now.  There 
i|i  no  physical  nec^ity  upon  us,  that  our  affections  should  be 
con^huaui  in  kind.  They  may  at  any  time  be  arrested,  and 
tbe  characteristics  of  our  mental  operations  and  histoiy  change. 
The  mind  is  open  to  variom  currents  of  feeling — to  the  eoHr 
jtiat  of  motives,  and  their  neutn^King  foice  upon  each  other ; 
•—it  can  derive  motives  from  reason  and  conscience.  The 
senses  may  supply  motives,  opposed  to  the  impulses  of  propen- 
sity, habit,  and  pievJaus  moral  history.  The  suggestions  c€ 
our  iotetlectual  nature  may  succes^Uy  compete  with  passion 
and  long  cbeiisbed  affections.  The  drankaid  may  become  a 
sober  nan  j  the  thief  be  bwest ;  the  fiilsoHiwearer  cease  hie 
pnoAniiy;  and  the  sinner  against  God>  of  wliat<»ver  t^fpoi  ao* 
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pent  of  bis  sins  and  be  found  at  tbe  feet  of  Jesus  in  bis  rigbt 
.  mind. 

This  is  evident— 

1st.  From  the  (act  that  affections  are  the  subject  of  re- 
quirement  and  prohibition. 

God  enjoins  right  afiections  and  forbids  wrong  ones.  The 
decalogue  is  an  interesting  point  of  reference  here.  Thou 
sbalt  have  such  and  such  affections,  and  thou  shalt  not  have 
others.  The  principle  of  the  requirement  add  prohibition 
is  the  same  before  the  fM  and  8ince,^-to  man  in  innocence 
and  in  apostacy  ;  to  angels  as  well  as  to  men.  But  how 
could  this  be,  if  afiections  are  no  way  controllable  by  us  ?  As 
well  might  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  or  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  be  the  theme  of  command  to  us,  as  affections  oyer 
which  we  have  no  control.  We  are  admonished,  exhorted, 
commanded,  dissuaded,  characterized  in  view  of  our  affections. 
We  are  instructed,  counseled,  warned  respecting  them ;  and 
the  question  of  choice,  concerning  them,  is  submitted  to  us 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  us, 
of  following  the  one  or  the  other,  and  choosing  between  them, 
and  choosing  our  course  among  them  ;  possessing  those  which 
God  approves,  and  repudiating  those  which  he  condemns. 
With  as  much  directness  as  God  enjoined  obedience  on  Adam 
or  tbe  angels,  Christ  says  to  the  sinner,  "  Repent,  and  believe 
the  gospel."  The  prophets  are  equally  unembarrassed  and 
direct,  in  the  requisition  of  right  affections,  and  their  issues. 
<'  Turn  unto  me,  O  backsliding  daughter."  ''  Break  off  your 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  your  iniquities  by  turning  to  the 
Lord."  '*  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts,"  etc.  '^  Be  ye  Ao/y,  for  I  am  holy,  saith 
the  Lord." 

All  tbe  instructions  of  the  Bible,  over  the  entire  field  of 
obligation ;  all  its  inculcations  of  moral  and  practical  truth, 
recognize  the  control  which  we  have  over  the  affections. 
Speculation  and  metaphysics  apart,  the  common  sense  of  all 
men  agrees,  that  the  injunction^  of  duty  and  obligation  are 
connected  with  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  soul ;  and  that 
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at  whatever  point  cominaDd,  exhortation,  counsel,  and  the 
pressure  of  obligation  are  found,  there,  too^  is  the  conscioas 
presence  of  the  will,  in  its  responsible  office-work  on  charac- 
ter and  destiny ;  there  is  planted  its  prerogative  of  deciding 
for  or  against  the  claims  of  the  subject-matter  submitted  to 
its  discretion. 

3d.  Tlhefact  that  character  and  destiny  wq  predicated  of 
the  affections,  shows  them  to  be  controllable.  This  is  but  a 
distinct  announcement  of  principles  already  evolved.  The 
appeal  is  to  the  common  sense  of  men — ^to  reason — ^to  the 
sense  of  justice.  If  unavoidable,  how  are  they  responsible 
states  of  mind  ? 

3d.  If  affections  are  uncontrollable,  then  are  they  perpe^uoZ. 
An  affection  or  propensity  once  in  the  ascendant,  must  then 
always  be  in  the  ascendant.  Having  gained  the  mastery, 
what  shall  displace  it  ?  If  other  motives  may  not  come  in, 
and  other  considerations  simultaneously  influence  the  choice, 
an  affection  having  got  predominance,  will  for  ever  maintain 
it.  A  man  once  angry  must  be  always  angry.  Love  or  bate 
once  ruling  must  perpetually  rule.  A  passion  uncontrollable 
must  be  unchangeable ;  and  a  being  once  swayed  by  one  emo- 
tion can  have  no  other.  Every  subsequent  act  of  will  must 
follow  in  the  track  of  that  which  went  before,  and  be  of  the 
same  kind,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

4th.  The  decisions  of  the  reason  and  conscience  are  in  their 
nature  independent  of  the  disposition  or  desire.  When  pro- 
ceeded in  they  must  be  according  to  truth  as  received,  whether 
agreeable  or  not.  The  judgment  and  conscience  were  given 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affections  apd  conduct.  In  all  well- 
regulated  minds  they  are  uniformly  the  supreme  faculties. 
Li  all  minds  they  supply  motives  of  conduct.  They  concur 
with  the  instructions  of  objective  truth  and  the  objective  mo- 
tives. They  often  come  in  conflict  with  the  past  experience, 
habits  and  biases  of  the  soul,  and  suggest  considerations  coun- 
ter to  those  supplied  from  the  storehouse  of  the  affections. 
Acting  on  our  intelligent  moral  nature,  these  motives  may 
prevail  over  those  supplied  by  pasrion,  habit,  or  propensity. 
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aod  bring  the  ouad  from  its  lustoi  iolo  obediene^  to  nMOo  tnd 
tmtb.  Tbey  always  do  prevail  wbeo  the  mind  is  bioii(bit  off 
bam  a  wrong  oourse  of  action,  to  one  wbicfa  is  right.  Tbejr 
often  do.  A  man  may  be  strongly  tempted  to  steal ;  and  yet 
the  conviction  that  it  would  be  wrong  and  unwise  may  with* 
hold  his  band.  He  may  have  a  vehement  appetite  for  ardent 
qpirits ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  bis  family,  bis  country,  to  him* 
self  and  to  Ood,  may  dash  the  cup-  from  bis  lips,  and  forbid 
the  gratification  of  what  may  have  long  been  an  indulged, 
and  actually  dominant  passion.  '^  A  soft  answer  may  turn 
away  wrath  ;*'  the  cry  for  mezcy  unnerves  the  arm  uplifted  in 
revenge,  and  '^  the  goodneu  of  God  leadeth  to  rtptntanu.^* 

It  is  not  denied  that  passion,  propensity  and  hstbit,  strength- 
en by  indulgence  ;<^tbat  they  may  become  inveterate,  and 
that  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  pinner  always  in  conver* 
sioo,.  the  instructions  of  truth,  and  the  convictions  of  reason 
and  conscience,  need  a  co-ordinate  Divine  influence  in  order 
to  preponderance.  Our  position  is,  that  there  is  no  metaphy* 
sical  necessity  for  the  continued  dominance  of  any  given  habit 
or  passion. 

Agencies  and  motives  are  flowing  in  from  various  directions, 
to  change  the  state  and  attitude  of  the  will,  and  to  break  up 
the  monotony  of  its  acts.  Conflicting  passions  may  strive 
for  mastery  over  each  other.  Fear  may  quench  bate.  The 
love  of  praise  may  unclench  the  hand  of  seffishness.  So  the 
gentler  emotions  may  prevail  over  the  more  severe  and  ma* 
lignant.  A  sense  of  justice  may  overcome  the  spirit  of  rapine,, 
and  the  warning  voice  of  conscience  may  cause  the  whole 
framework  of  the  murderer  to  quake  in  hb  deed  of  death* 
Hence  the  resort  to  artificial  stimulants,  to  quiet  this  monitor 
within,  and  make  crime  more  easy.  Hence  the  false  leason- 
ings  which  Sbakspeare  puts  into  the  mouths  of  such  monstem 
as  Riobard  III.  and  the  murderers  of  the  children  of  Clarenoe^ 
to  make  them  equal  to  their  task. 

If  affection  sare  not  controllable,  what  meiya  all  the  beacoD 
lightp  set  up  in  our  world  "  to  warn  the  wicked  of  his  way,'^ 
10  guide  the  unwary,  to  admonish  the  heedle«^  mod  ,alluie  liie 
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tempted  to  the  paths  of  peace  ?  What  place  indeed  for  ob- 
jective motive  at  aU,  if  it  be  not,  in  its  nature,  independent^ 
and  may  not  be  found  in  conflict  with  any  and  every  previous 
state  or  habit,  or  desire  of  the  mind  ;  and  have  influence  to 
change  and  modify  the  current  of  the  acts  of  the  will  ?  Mo- 
tives to  action  come  in  between  successive  volitions  and  from 
various  and  independent  quarters,  with  the  prerogative  of  ever 
changing  the  character  of  the  acts  of  the  will.  A  present  vo- 
lition may  take  its  place  among  them,  in  relation  to  future 
acts,  but  not  for  exclusive  control.  I  may  desire  an  orange, 
but  from  conviction  that  it  will  mjure  me,  may  decline  to  take 
it.  Appetite  and  passion  may  powerfully  urge  me  in  a  given 
direction,  from  which  I  may  be  effectually  restrained  by  the 
warning  voice  of  conscience.  I  may  be  strongly  disposed  to 
have  my  own  way,  but  may  have  such  an  overwhelming  view 
of  the  rightful  supremacy  of  God,  and  of  the  binding  obliga- 
tions of  the  command,  ^'  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  as  to 
yield  my  h^art  to  God.  1  may  have  run  greedily  in  the  ways 
of  sin,  but  be  overtaken  with  such  a  sense  of  my  sinfulness 
therefor,  as  to  cry  out,  '^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  Indeed,  causes  are 
continually  operating  to  alter  and  modify  the  affections,  and 
give  new  form  and  direction  to  the  character.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  this,  or  more  proverbial  on  the  theatre  of  human 
life. 

The  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  illustrative  of  the  position 
we  here  take.  They  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  holiness  and  quite  confirmed  habits  of  obedience ; 
and  yet  the  force  of  counter  motive  was  not  lost  on  them. 
They  were  susceptible  of  temptation  to  sin.  Without  any 
previous  sinful  affection,  and  against  every  previous  affection, 
they  sinned.  Considerations  entirely  ab  extra,  prevailed  over 
all  their  habits  of  holiness ;  the  current  of  their  affections 
changed,  and  their  character  became  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  angeb, 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  in  every  sinner  who  ii 
converted  to  God. 
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To  suppose  that  Adam  or  the  a^gek  fell|  by  reason  of 
the  witbdrawmeot  of  the  motives  to  obedience  found  in  the  light 
and  habits  of  all  their  past  history,  would  turn  the  tranaactioo 
to  a  farce,  and  annihilate  the  character  of  God.  No,  thef 
had  a  fair  trial  of  the  question  of  obedience.  God  did  ao^ 
eclipse  his  glory  or  depart  from  them,  or  implant  in  them  a 
new  nature,  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  sin,  and  congenial  thereto* 
All  of  the  past  remained  as  it  was.  Knowledge,  motives^ 
habits,  reasons  for  obedience,  were  out  on  the  Geld  of  strife. 
Temptation  combated  them.  It  entered  by  the  ear,  the  eye, 
the  taste,  and  the  conceit  of  increasing  wisdom,  and  overcame 
them.  There  was  a  conflict  of  motives.  The  woman  hes- 
itated ;  she  remembered  the-  interdict,  and  presei^ted  it.  Con- 
aideratioos  were  there  on  either  hand ;  and  the  wrong  prevail- 
ed, though  they  never  had  before. 

Every  change  of  character  proves  irrefragably  that  all  the 
resources  of  a  state,  or  emotion,  or  volition  of  mind,  are  not 
found  in  that  state,  emotion,  or  volition  which  preceded  it ; 
but  that  they  come  in  from  different  and  independent  quarters ; 
that  they  enter  through  various  channels  to  influence  the 
will  from  the  senses,  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  fears, 
the  hopes,  the  imaginations,  as  well  as  the  passions,  to  form 
the  conditions  of  the  existent  chain.  On  what  principle  but 
this  is  the  inebriate  redeemed,  or  the  tempted  recovered,  or 
any  reform  wrought  in  the  character  of  individuals,  or  on  the 
face  of  society  ?  '<  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
net,"  is  a  passage  based  on  the  principle  here  stated.  It 
charges  the  tempted  youth  to  give  heed  to  reason,  and  to  give 
supremacy  to  the  promptings  of  his  intellectual  nature,  against 
the  suggestions  of  passion. 

How,  on  any  other  principle,  is  the  conviction  of  sin,  and 
iu  issue  in  repentance,  intelligent  and  acconn table?  The 
whole  process  is  one  of  reason  and  conscience,  against  pro- 
pensity and  passion ;  and  whenever  reason  and  conscience 
Si4>ply  the  greater  motive  under  the  aid  furnished  in  the  Divine 
economy,  repentance  occurs ;  the  sioner  repents,  and  is  tnroed 
or  converted  to  God. 


^ 
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Piety  is  coiDcidedt  with  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  it 
18  continued  in  the  soul  by  substantially  the  same  process  as 
that  by  which  it  is  first  induced  and  seen  in  the  first  emotion 
of  penitence  or  faith ;  with  the  advantage  found  in  the  signal 
victory  of  that  first  act  of  repentance,  and  the  habit  of  right 
action  then  commencing,  and  ever  increasing  afterward,  and, 
under  the  Holy  Ghost,  rendering  obedience  against  old  pro- 
pensity more  and  more  easy,  and  more  and  more  the  perma- 
nent habit  and  character  of  the  soul. 

Coincident  with  these  views  are  the  instructions  of  con- 
sciousness with  regard  to  the  affections.  We  are  ever  con- 
scious that  the  past  trains  of  our  affections  might  have  been 
otherwise  than  they  have  been  ;  and  that  we  can  cherish  or 
suppress  those  we  now  have;  and  that  we  can  change  and 
modify  our  emotions.  Our  memory  is  full  of  expedients  by 
which  we  have  done  this,  and  by  which  we  have  put  check 
or  spur  to  the  passions, — have  given  them  prevalence,  or 
brought  them  in,  under  the  restraints  of  reasop. 

It  does  not  satisfy  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we 
have  freedom  of  action  in  a  given  direction  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  desire  or  propensity.  That  report  embraces  also  tb# 
conviction,  that  our  past  course  of  action  was  not  inevitable, 
-—that  it  might  have  been  otherwise  than  what  it  has  been, 
-—that  it  could  have  been  arrested  at  any  stage,  and  been 
turned  into  other  channels  at  any  moment.  Abstract  from  that 
report  the  idea  that  our  past  couise  could  have  been  otherwise 
than  it  has  been,  and  you  mutilate  that  report.  Take  from 
a  wrong  action,  in,  any  given  instance,  the  attribute,  that  it 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  you  take  something  from  the 
integrity  of  the  impress  of  it  which  lies  in  the  conscious  recol- 
lection of  it : — the  positive  transaction  as  recorded  in  the  trea- 
sure-chamber of  the  mind,  is  shorn  of  some  of  its  characteristics. 
Hence  the  feeling  of  regret,  compunction,  and  the  bitterness 
of  remorse  that  we  should  act  so  foolishly — that  we  did  not  let 
reason  reign,  and  were  not  more,  influenced  by  other  consider- 
ations than  those  on  which  we  acted.  How  often  are  these 
the  compunctions  of  the  murderer — ^how  strikingly  depicted 
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in  the  accents  of  the  returning  prodigal,  and  in  the  confes- 
sions of  the  publican  in  the  Gospel !  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  statements  under  this  head  do,  in  some  respects,  contra- 
vene a  perhaps  favourite  position  of  the  distinguished  writer 
already  quoted  in  this  article.  In  his  reply  to  "  Inquirer" 
(Bib.  Rep.,  Jan.,  1842,  pp.  166-70),  Dr.  Woods  asks 
(meaning  to  deny  it),  "  Does  even  conscience  or  the  moral 
sense  govern  him  (man),  except  as  the  inclinations  or  dc" 
sires  of  the  heart  give  force  to  its  dictates  ?"  In  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  "volition  depends  on  motives  ab 
extra,"  he  says,  "  It  depends  ultimately  on  inward  motives," 
— that  "  the  soul  wills  or  chooses,  from  its  own  nature,  state, 
or  condition."  "  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  presented  from 
without,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  man's  inward  disposi' 
tion,  or  the  character  and  state  of  his  mind,  does  in  reality 
determine  his  choices,  and  his  voluntary  actions."  "The 
mind  wills  and  chooses  from  its  own  nature,*'  etc.  "There 
is  no  more  necessity  in  respect  to  the  affections,  than  in  re- 
spect to  the  volitions."  "  But  our  volitions  and  choices  take 
place  from  the  same  necessity;  that  is,  they  proceed  from  the 
nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the  soul."  Thus  in  former  arti- 
cles (see  Theo.  Review,  June,  1834),  he  reasons  at  length, 
"  that  man  in  his  natural  state  has  no  susceptibility "  to 
morally  right  affections,  and  that  the  begetting  of  such  a  sus- 
ceptibility is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration, 
and  endeavours  to  avoid  the  consequences  to  human  responsi- 
bility resulting  from  this  position. 

That  volition  flows  easily  in  accustomed  channels,  and 
that  the  impulses  of  the  inward  disposition  or  propensity,  are 
wont  to  prevail  in  choice,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  that  this  is 
invariably  and  of  necessity  the  case, .  is  not  conceded ;  and 
this  is  the  point  here  raised.  The  above  extracts  overlook 
the  state  of  facts  occurring  in  a  change  of  character, — in  the 
breaking  up  of  previous  habits, — in  the  successful  resistance 
of  previously  reigning  appetite  and  passion.  They  leave  out 
of  view  one  feature  of  the  general  subject  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  viz.,  that  to  an  existent  affection  or  volition,  past 
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affections  or  volitions^  the  whole  moral  history,  the  passionsi- 
propeDsities,  habits,  and  nature  of  the  soul,  stand  related  as 
motivei  and  inducements  to  choice,  and  that  this  being  their 
position  in  respect  to  the  existent  volition,  they  are  inhe- 
rently capable  of  being  resisted^  Choice  involves  a  conflict 
of  motives.  It  contemplates  counter  currents  of  influence  in 
the  mind, — ^motives  opposing  and  neutralizing  each  other. 
Those  from  propensity  may  be  in  one  direction,  those  from 
reason  in  another.  The  different  propensities  indeed  may 
not  harmonize  in  the  direction  of  their  influence.  Motives 
ab  exiroy  may  enter  in  among  those  from  ndthin,  and  be 
among  the  prerequisites  of  the  existent  choice,  to  compete 
with  the  suggestions  of  propensity  and  habit,  and  according 
to  their  strength  prevail  against  them, — break  off  the  chain  of 
coincident  afiections,  and  work  a  change  in  character  and  coo- 
duct.  Success  may  be  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  inveteracy 
of  previous  habit  and  propensity ;  but  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement  (a  choice  in  view  of  motives)  is  not  inherently  im- 
possible. It  is  often  witnessed  on  the  arena  of  human  life. 
See  it  illustrated  in  thousands  of  instances  in  the  temperance 
reformation.  The  man  turning  away  from  his  cups  has  not 
his  propensity  for  strong  drink  cured  as  a  prerequisite  to  his 
first  effort  in  the  direction  of  reason  and  duty^  It  is  not  first 
exchanged  for  a  new  propensity,  inducing  reform  in  the  cur- 
rent of  which  he  moves  on  easily  and  naturally ,  under  the  im- 
pulses of  an  '^inward  disposition,^^  of  "  necessity  "  governing 
his  volitions  in  the  work  of  recovery.  He  has  at  first  but  a 
bare  preponderance  of  motive  inducing  choice  in  a  right  di- 
rection, and  that  from  without  or  aside  from  his  ^'  inward  dis- 
position "  and  propensities  ;  and  every  step  onward  in  reform, 
is  in  conflict  with  ^^  propensity  and  inward  inclination,"  and 
in  the  use  of  every  outward  means  and  inducement,  until 
counter  habits  are  formed,  and  his  reformation  is  established. 
If  motives  ab  extra  may  not  prevail,  why  use  them  ? 
If  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  conscience  are  unavail- 
ing, ''  except  as  the  inclination  and  desires  of  the  heart  give 
them  force,"  what  encouragement  to   make  them,  with   a 
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vi^w  to  correct  **  the  desires  and  incliDalions  of  the  heart  ?" 
How  must  we  account  for  that  struggle  of  the  conscience  with 
propensity  which  is  often  witnessed  ?  Why  does  the  dagger 
fall  from  the  hand  uplifted  for  murder,  or  concealed  guilt  ran- 
kle to  despair?  How  shall  we  account  for  conviction  of  sin, 
or  the  first  emotion  of  penitence  for  it,  or  for  a  change  of  cha- 
racter, inclination,  habit  or  conduct,  in  any  being,  on  any 
subject,  if  propensity  must  always  govern,  and  the  type  of 
the  precedent  affection  be  seen  in  the  existent  one?  It 
would  surely  be  unphilosophical  to  say  that  character  changes 
before  volition  does ; — that  a  man  is  holy  before  he  repents, 
or  has  one  holy  emotion  of  soul, — that  right  propensities,  in- 
clinations and  desires,  precede  the  first  right  affiM^tion. 
They  are  not  so  formed.  They  are  resulting  states  of  mind. 
They  are  the  growth  of  its  history  in  a  direction  calculated 
to  induce,  form  and  strengthen  them.  They,  like  habit,  arise 
out  of  the  action  of  mind.  They  yield  no  help  in  behalf  of 
a  cha  nge  of  afiection  or  volition.  Their  force  is  the  other  way. 
At  the  point  of  change  they  are  balanced,  overcome,  through 
motives  and  influences  ab  extra.  See  this  in  the  apostacy  of 
the  first  human  pair,  or  that  of  the  angels  who  sinned,— *in  the 
forming  or  reforming  of  the  inebriate,  as  before  mentioned. 
Trace  it  in  the  contraction  of  any  habit  or  propensity,  bad 
or  good. 

We  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity; 
but  the  propensity  there  involved  results  from  our  connec- 
tion with  the  fallen  Adam,  and  does  not  deviate  from  the 
general  law  of  habit  and  propensity  as  here  stated,  and  as 
admitted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Nor  does  the 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  involved  in  the  sinner's  repent- 
ance, make  it  an  exempt  case.  The  influences  of  the  Spirit 
do  not  constitute  the  sinner's  holiness.  Their  commerce  is 
with  the  constitutional  elements  of  our  being  and  the  con- 
siderations of  truth  and  obligation  acting  on  them,  and  against 
the  propensities  and  depraved  sympathies  and  habits  that 
hitherto  have  swayed  the  soul, — ^getting  the  victory  over 
them,  and   inducing  right  afiections  in  opposition  to   them. 
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True,  these  are  not  wholly  destroyed  in  the  first  triumph  over 
them.  Thej  often  show  themselves  with  mischievous  influ- 
ence  afterward ;  but  are  progressively  undermined  and  sup- 
planted by  new  and  right  inclinations,  dispositions  and  habits, 
finrmed  m  the  succeeding  history  of  the  converted  man. 

To  call  the  predominating  motive  in  changed  volition,  de- 
sire, inclination,  propensity,  is  but  to  confound  terms.  Be- 
sides it  is  manifest  that  the  predominant  motive  in  this  case  is 
not  alike  in  kind  with  the  propensity,  and  does  not  spring 
Ivom  it ;  but  from  truth,  and  objeptive  sources  of  motive  in 
correspondence  with  principles  of  our  being  other  than  and 
aside  from  depraved  propensity. 

The  principle  of  the  above  extracts  is  carried  into  Dr. 
Woods's  theory  of  the  power  of  the  sinner  to  repent ;  pp. 
166,  167.  <<  Whenever  the  question  concerning  power  or 
abflity  comes  up,  put  it  thus  :  Has  man  a  power  which  ever 
lias  accomplished  the  thing  ?  a  power  which  has,  in  any  in- 
stance, availed  ?  Has  he  a  power  which  ever  will  avail,  in 
the  roost  favourable  circumstances  ?"  "  Let  us  look  at  the 
question  respecting  the  power  of  the  unrenewed  to  repent 
and  believe,  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit* 
We  inquire,  then,  whether  any  sinner  has  actually  repented 
and  believed  without  that  influence  ?  Whatever  motives  may 
Have  acted  on  him,  and  whatever  effi>rts  he  may  have  made 
in  bis  natural  state,  has  he  ever  done  this  ?  And  has  he 
power  in  himself  which  will  prove  to  be  sufiicient  in  future 
time  ?"  etc. 

We  object  not  to  the  popular  use  of  the  word  power,  in 
sermons,  and  treatises  for  general  reading ;  but  of  course  do 
not  expect  that  use  of  it  in  an  essay,  aiming  at  metaphysical 
accuracy,  in  respect  to  the  constituent  elements  and  powers 
-bf  the  mind.  We  have  some  doubts,  also,  as  to  the  in&llibility 
of  the  issue  here  joined.  Is  it  always  safe  to  infer  from  what 
is,  what  can  be  ?  and  to  settle  definitely  from  the  achieve- 
ments, the  powers  of  the  human  spirit?  Will  Dr.  Woods 
say  that  the  converted  sintier  has  no  ^^ power"  to  fall  fix^m 
grace,  because  he  never  hae  fallen  from  grace,  and  never  will, 
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<^even  uader  any  circumstances?"  or  that  Adam  bad  no 
power  tp  sin,  before  sin  became  an  existent  fact  in  respect  to 
him  ?  or  that  fallen  angels  received  the  ''  ability ''  to  sin,  at 
the  functum  ietnporii  of  sinning  ?  or,  as  the  statement  re- 
quires, afterwards  ?  One  might  be  tempted  to  deem  it  almost 
as  conclusive  to  reason  from  what  can  be,  to  what  u,  and  ad** 
mit  perfectionism  in  the  gross,  though  Dr,  Wood  does  not* 
May  we  not,  on  the  subject  of  mind,  as  elsewhere,  reason  from 
admitted  principles  to  legitimate  conclusions ;  and  from  the 
well  known  attributes  of  the  mental  economy  infer  its  capa- 
bilities in  respect  to  a  given  subject,  or  course  of  action  ? 
Besides,  is  the  want  of  power  the  real  reason  why  the  sinner 
does  not  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  ?  and  is  it  fair  to 
truth  to  represent  him  as  not  having  "  the  power,  whatever 
efforts  he  make,"  to  this  end  ;  and  is  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to 
supply  this  lack  of  power  ?  We  have  always  supposed  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  induce  the  right  action  of 
powers  already  in  possession ;  to  induce  repentance, — not  to 
communicate  the  power  of  repenting  ;  and  that  it  is  not  philo- 
sophical to  say,  that  the  fallen  or  the  recovered  sinner  b,  in 
the  changes  of  character  therein  involved,  put  in  possession 
of  powers  previously  not  belonging  to  him.  Is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  power  presuppofed  in  its  use  ?  Does  it  take  other 
and  different  powers  to  see  and  regret  our  offences  against 
God,  than  against  our  fellow-men  ?  Is  not  every  sin  against 
God,  and  are  not  the  constituents  of  right  action,  the  same  ia 
respect  to  both  tables  of  the  law  ?  and  are  not  those  consti- 
tuents inherently  in  our  moral  being  ? 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  needed  in  conversion,  to  overcome 
propensity,  not  to  communicate  it ; — to  break  the  force  of 
inclination  and  habit,  by  giving  success  to  truth  against  it;-— 
to  counteract  the  motives  to  action  in  the  whole  assemblage 
of  influences  from  the  ''old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts,"  and  give  prevalence  to  motives  ai 
€Xtra,  over  them ;  and  make  cobsiderations  drawn  from  truths 
reason,  conscience  and  God,  predominant  in  volition  : — and 
the  first  right  affection  or  volition  thus  secured  makes  it  true 
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of  a  man,  that ''  he  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  The  work  of  the 
Spirit  correlates  with  the  prerequisites  of  volition  viewed  as 
motives,  and  comes  in  aid  of  motives  ab  extras  against  the  de- 
praved and  hitherto  prevailing  biases  and  habits  of  the  souL 
In  the  first  right  affection  or  volition  of  the  sinner,  be  it  re« 
pentance,  faith  or  submission  in  its  special  type,  or  whatever 
one  of  the  Christian  graces  it  assumes,  as  determined  by  the 
appropriate  circumstances  of  it,  commences  the  new  nature : 
— the  repetition  and  progress  of  such  affections,  thus  secured, 
strengthen,  and  issue  it  at  length  into  the  confirmed  inclina- 
tioDS  and  habits  of  the  devotedly  pious  man.  The  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  essential  to  obligation,  showing  that 
its  office*work  is  not  the  supply  of  defective  power.  His 
influence  in  the  conversion  of  man,  is  at  the  point  where  that 
of  Satan  was,  in  hisya/{.  Its  correlation  with  truth  and  mo- 
tives, and  their  efficacy  on  the  will,  is  often  seen  in  convic- 
tion, and  the  progress  thereof — ^gradually  deepening  it,— 
taking  away  excuses, — troubling  the  sinner  in  bis  course  of 
transgression,  and  bringing  him  more  and  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  objective  truth,  against  his  yet  predominating  state 
of  mind,  until  at  lenfi;th  it  prevails : — ^truth,  reason,  con- 
science by  the  Spirit,  become  ascendant  over  wicked  pro- 
pensity and  appetite ;  volition  changes,  and  the  sinner  re* 
pents,  believes,  submits  and  loves,  in  view  of  considerations 
adapted  to  these  results. 

The  position  here  controverted  is,  that  the  soul  invariably 
acts  from  its  own  ^'  inward  disposition  and  character,'' — that 
propensity  is,  and  of  "  necessity  "  must  be,  the  ineviifible  law 
of  choice,  uncontrollable  by  considerations  of  truth  or  obliga- 
tion, or  motives  of  whatever  nature,  or  from  whatever  source^ 
or  however  sustained  from  without ;  and  that  conscience  has 
force  only  as  aided  by  the  inclination  and  desires  of  the 
heart.  It,  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  foreign  in  its  nature  to  the  mind,  and  that  "  the 
word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  "*in  conversion,,  and 
contemplates  his  work  as  a  previous  preparatory  process 
in  the  mind :  a .  process  whose  effort  is   to  make  the  act  in 
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repentance  the  legitimate  result  of  a  pre-existing  propenshj. 
This  position  assumes  that  the  sinner  is  converted  before  he 
repents,  or  has  any  conscious  and  responsible  movement  of 
soul  in  accordance  with  required  duty.  But  in  what  way  a 
propensity  having  relation  to  law  and  duty,  can  be  changed 
without  the  agency  of  the  truth,  and  considerations  from  with* 
out  addressed  to  reason  and  conscience,  is  not  stated,  or  any 
analogy  traced  between  the  law  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  and 
that  of  those  influences  derived  from  other  sodrces.  That 
there  is  no  such  analogy  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe ;  nor 
do  we  apprehend  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  the  idea  that 
propensity  must  change,  as  an  indispensable  prerequbite  to 
changed  volition.  The  preponderance  of  motive  must  be  ia 
the  other  scale,  but  we  see  not  why  we  are  dependent  on  a 
change  of  propensity  for  this.  To  say  that  we  are,  first  begs 
the  question  in  debate^  and  then  only  encumbers  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  philosophy,  by  moving  the  process  one  step 
further  back,  with  no  conceivable  advantage.  If  the  pre- 
dominating motive  may  not  change  without  a  previous 
change  of  propensity,  then  how  can  we  account  for  a  change 
of  propensity  ?  Does  not  the  propensity  change  through  the 
influence  of  motives  ?  How  is  a  man  cured  of  a  thievish 
propensity  ?  Is  it  not  by  instruction  and  discipline, — ^by  mo- 
tives and  considerations  drawn  from  the  sources  of  truth,  and 
addressed  to  his  reason  and  conscience  ?  So  is  it  with  all 
propensity.  It  is  properly  the  result  of  mental  action,-^it  is 
the  accustomed  state  or  habit  of  mind,  which  has  grown  out 
of  its  previous  active  states,  and  is  to  be  rebutted,  over- 
matched in  its  influence  on  choice,  and  eventually  superseded, 
and  worn  away  by  an  appeal  to  the  sources  of  conviction, 
and  the  reasons  for  choice  in  a  direction  the  opposite  to  which 
the  given  propensity  jvould  lead  us.  Those  states  of  mind 
which  are  denominated  desires,  dispositions,  inclinations,  and 
propensities,  are  voluntary '  states  of  it,  and  of  course  are 
identical  with  volition  in  a  large  sense,  and  thus  evince  their 
position  as  the  result  of  the  predominating  motive,  and  not  its 
antecedent.     Indeed  the  legitimate  prerequisites  of  choice  are 
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fiwiid  in  the  universe  of  existent  things  and  truths,  brought  to 
the  mind.  Their  motive-influence  in  volition  is  in  its  nature, 
independent  of  previous  propensities  and  habits,  and  though 
&ciiitated  or  impeded  hj  propitious  br  adverse  dispositiohsr 

^  and  habits  of  the  soul,  is  not  necessarify  controlled  by  them. 

r  The   Bi6le  states   the   office-work  of  the  Spirit   to   be,  to 

reprove  (convince)  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment, 
on  principles,  as  we  suppose,  every  way  rational  and  adapted 
to  the  ends  of  truth. 

If  Dr.  Woods,  by  "  want  of  power  in  himself,"  etc.,  means 
only  to  express  our  dependence  on  the  Spirit,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  objective  truth  in  repentance,  on  the  same  principle 
as  changes  in  volition,  character  and  conduct' occur  on  other 
subjects,  without  the  superadded  economy  of  the  Spirit, 
neither  our  position  here  or  belief  would  put  us  in  controversy 
with  him  on  that  point :  our  objection  is  to  the  making  of 
the  predominant  motive  in  volition  identical  with  propensity, 

r  or  the  neeeaary  fruit  of  it. 

Speaking  of  man  as  a  free  agent,  and  at  the  point  of  his 
repentance,  Dr.  W.  employs  language  quite  in  coincidence 
with  the  views  we  would  here  maintain.  ^^  He  (man)  is  the 
iubjeciot  the  Divine  influence,  or  is  acted  upon  by  the  Spirit ; 
and  he  bimseltacty,  that  is,  repents  and  obeys  in  consequence 
of  that  influence.  God  works  in  believers,  and  in  consequence 
&ey  work,"  *'  in  our  affections  and  desnres  we  are  truly  active.^* 
^' These  mental  actions  are  of  as  high  an  order  at  ka$t  as  our 
volitums.^*  ^'  Our  desires  are  exercised  spontaneously  in  view 
of  appropriate  objecti^  and  are  not  controlled  by  a  previous  act 
of  the  wiU.  I  hold  that  we  are  free,  especially  free  in  these 
mental  acts, — free,  certainly,  in  as  high  a  sense  as  in  those  ex- 
ternalacts  that  are  completely  dictated  and  controlled  by  vo- 

!►  lition."     '^  Lfove  and  hatred  and  all  the  affections  and  emotions 

which  we  exercise  in  view  of  moral  objects,  are  free,  unforced 
moral  acts,  for  which  we  are  justly  accountable."  That  is, 
voluntary  states  of  mind,  uncontrolled  by  any  previous  volition 
or  state  of  mind ;  they  are  volitions  in  view  of  appropriate 
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objects  brought  to  the  mind  aod  in  accordance  with  the  views 
which  are  entertained  in  this  article. 

We  detect  the  same  admission  in  the  following  extracts 
on  the  170th  page.  ^*Let  Inquirer  tell  how  he  exercises  this 
power  of  choice.  In  all  his  more  important  and  deliberate 
choices  does  he  not  carefully  weigh  the  motiva  or  reiuoM 
which  come  before  him,  and  then  decide  in  accordance  with 
those  which  appear  to  him  the  strongest?"  '<  And  if  at  any 
time  we  will  act  guddenly^  without  deliberation,  and  from  the 
impuUe  of  some  strongly  excited  poitionj  is  not  this  very  im- 
pulse of  passion  thie  motive  that  governs  us  ?"  '^  I  predict 
that  Inquirer  and  all  other  men,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the 
power  of  choiee,  will,  in  all  future  time,  determine,  will  or 
choose,  either  according  to  what  appear  to  them  the  strongest 
reasons,  after  delUperation,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
strongly  excited  affection  or  passion,  which  leaves  them  no 
time  for  deliberation." 

The  theory  of  volition  is  in  these  extracts  happily  sketched, 
and  the  correlation  of  motives  from  truth,  and  reason,  and 
conscience,  with  those  from  indulged  propensity  and  habit,  as 
antagonist  forces  often,  is  lucidly  grouped ;  but  whether  in 
conformity  with  what  has  been  the  subject-matter  of  animad- 
version in  our  previous  inferences,  the  reader  roust  judge. 

Here  we  close  the  present  article,  and  if  it  shall  help  in 
any  degree  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  affections,  or  shall 
enlist  abler  pens  and  wiser  counsels  in  the  service,  we  shall 
not  have  written  in  vain. 
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« 

AKTICLE  IV. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIAN8. 
By  tb«  lat«  Robkrt  Patton,  LL.  D.,  Greek  Profeieor  in  the  UuiTenity  of  New-York. 

ArxjsB  performing  various  'missionary  labours  in  tlifferent 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  Silas,  about  the  fifty-third  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  obedience  to  a  heavenly  vision,  passed 
the  ^gean,  and,  for  the  first  time,  preached  the  gospel  in 
Macedonia.  Their  successful  labours  at  Philippi,  where  they 
first  unfolded  the  riches  of  Christ,  are  described  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Before  the  unto- 
ward events  which  led  to  their  departure  from  this  city,  the 
good  seed  had  been  sown  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  a  Christian  church.  About  twelve  years 
had  now  intervened  since  the  Apostle  first  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross  among  them.  Like  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  had  remained  firm  in  their  allegiance.  They  had 
been  cited  frequently  by  Paul  himself,  as  an  example  to  other 
churches.  Particularly  their  active  and  eflScient  zeal  in  fur- 
thering the  gospel  by  their  timely  assistance  to  the  Apostle, 
bad  excited  the  admiration  of  the  churches ;  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  communicates  a  peculiar  glow  of  tenderness  to  the 
present  epistle.  If  the  fire  and  energy  of  Paul  did  not  now 
and  then  burst  forth,  we  should  suspect  the  epistle  to  have 
flowed  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  flourishing  condition 
of  this  church ;  the  self-denying  and  expansive  benevolence 
so  honourably  mentioned  again  and  again  by  the  Apostle  ;  the 
sacrifices  they  had  cheerfully  made  for  the  promotion  of  his 
comfort  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  com- 
paratively pure  doctrines  of  the  church,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  tenderness  of  this  epistle,  dictated  by  a  catholic 
Christian  affection,  rendered  more  intense  by  his  private 
gratitude  and  attachment.. 

We  cannot  here  detail  the  arguments  concerning  the  place 
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and  time  at  wEich  this  epistle  was  written.  The  commonly 
received  opinion  that  it  was  written  from  Rome  daring  the 
imprisonment  of  Paul  in  that  city^  has  been  attacked,  but 
never  overthrown.  The  allusion  in  the  epistle  itself  to  the 
Praetorian  guard  (1 :  13,  comp.  Acts  26  :  16)  ;  the  family 
or  household  of  Caesar  (4 :  22)  ;  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Paul, 
in  his  second  letter  to  Timothy,  to  come  to  him  at  Rome,  from 
which  place  that  epistle  is  conceded  to  have  been  written ; 
and  the  fact  that  Timothy  was  now  with  him  and  united 
with  him  in  this  letter  to  the  Philippians ;  together  with  the 
tradition  of  the  church  from  the  earliest  ages  expressed  in  the 
notice  at  the  end  of  the  epistle ;  these  circumstances,  we  say, 
furnish  a  preponderance  o(  evidence  in  favour  of  the  received 
opinion. 

That  this  epistle  was  written  also  near  the  close  of  his 
imprisonment  is  highly  probable.  At  his  first  answer  all  ibr- 
aook  him.  At  the  time  of  writing  to  Timothy,  acquainting 
him  with  his  loneliness  and  distress,  Luke  alone  was  with 
him.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
Timothy  was  comforting  him  by  his  presence.  Some  con- 
siderable time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  since  his  first  afri*- 
val  at  Rome.  He  expresses  also  his  confident  expectation 
of  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  his  bonds  (1 :  25, 
2:  24).  The  Philippians  had  heard  of  his  distress  at  Rome, 
bad  made  a  collection,  and  sent  it  by  Epaphoditus,  who  re- 
mained some  time  sick  at  Rome.  The  Philippians  had 
beard  of  the  sickness  of  Epaphroditus,  and  Epaphroditus  was 
aware  that  tbey  had  heard  of  it  (2 :  25,  28).  All  this  sup- 
poses some  considerable  time  to  have  elapsed  since  his  fiiat 
anrival  at  Rome.  The  evidence  preponderates,  therefore,  in 
favour  ef  its  having  been  written  from  Rome,  about  A.  D.  65, 
or  near  the  close  of  his  confinement. 

Epaphroditus,  who  brought  the  contribution  of  the  Philip- 
pians to  Paul  at  Rome,  was  now  about  to  return.  Paul 
seizes  the  opportunity ;  writes  an  epistle  glowing  with  grated- 
ful  and  affectionate  acknowledgments  of  their  uniform  love  to 
hioQ  and  to  the  gospel ;  adds  such  exhortations  as  were  suggest- 
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ed  by  bis  own  situation,  and  the  inibnnation  he  bad  received 
of  their  condition  as  a  church ;  finds  much  to  approve  and 
but  little  to  condemn  ;  affectionately  advertises  them  of  his 
own  situation  and  prospects,  and  the  success  of  the  gospel ; 
adverts  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  Judaizing  teachers, 
or  of  the  Jewbh  converts,  and  warns  the  Gentile  converts 
against  the  indulgence  of  superciliousness  in  view  of  their  su-, 
perior  spiritual  attainments,  which  might  induce  them  to  look 
down  with  contempt  on  their  Jewish  brethren,  only  partially 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  carnal  ordinances,  and  labouring 
under  inveterate  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Mosaic  Taw. 

To  look,  then,  for  some  one  definite  object  or  design  of 
the  epistle,  would  be  idle.  He  writes  as  a  father  to  his  af- 
fectionate children ;  the  warnings,  commendations  and  other 
items,  are  such  as  might  not  have  called  for  a  special  letter 
from  the  Apostle ;  but  are  suggested  rather  by  the  circum- 
stances than  the  opportunity  sought  on  their  account.  Still, 
it  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Paul's  epistles ;  rich  in  tenderness, 
in  doctrinal  instruction,  in  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the 
Christian  warfare,  in  incitements  to  condescension,  spiritual 
mindeduess,  aod  increase  io  love  and  knowledge.  The 
Christian  can  rise,  from  it  only  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  imbibe 
through  prayer  the  same  spirit. 

The  epistle  commences  with  the  usual  Christian  saluta- 
tion :  '^  Grace  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father," 
etc.  The  Apostle  frequently,  at  the  very  commeucement  of 
an  epistle,  expresses  his  gratitude  to  God  for  sonde  particular 
grace  in  exercise  in  the  church  to  which  be  writes.  Coloss. 
1 :  3, 4.  We  give  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,  since  we  heard  of  your 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  hve  which  ye  have  io  all  th^^ 
ioinit.  I  Thess.  1 :  2,  3.  We  give  thanks  to  God  always 
for  you  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  our  prayers;  remember- 
ing without  ceasing  your  work  offaith,  and  labour  o/hne^ 
and  patience  of  hope.  S  Thess.  1 :  3.  We  are  bound  to 
thank  God  always  for  you,  brethren,  as  it  is  pieet,  because 
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your  faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  you  all 
toward  each  other  aboundeth.  Philemon  4 :  5,  7.  I  thank 
iny  God,  making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hear- 
ing of  thy  love  and  faith  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints — for  we  have  great  joy  and  con- 
solation in  thy  love,  because  the  bowels  of  the  saints  are 
refreshed  by  thee,  brother.  For  what  then  does  he  render 
thanks  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  Philippians — for  their  stead- 
fastness in  the  possession  of  the  gospel  in  general,  or  for  some 
particular  exhibition  of  their  faith  and  love  ?  Our  Eaglish 
translation  runs  thus  (3)  5) :  I  thank  my  God  upon  every  re- 
membrance of  you,  for  your  fellowship  in  the  gospel  froni 
the  first  day  until  now.  Which  is  commonly  understood  to 
mean,  I  thank  my  God  for  your  uniform  and  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel,  from  your 
first  reception  of  it  until  now.  The  original  Greek  stands 
thus  :  Evia^iGtto  rw  ©cw  iiov  em  natrrj  rri  fivna  vfitor  *  *  Em  r^ 
xoivoana  vfjicov  eig  ro  EvaYyBXtov  ano  TtQtoTtjg  ijfieQoig  axQi  tov  n^r. 
A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  translators  and  critics 
on  the  precise  import  of  the  phrase  xo(t«>ria  eig  ro  evayyeXiov. 
Does  it  mean  participation,  partnership,  fellowship  tn,  or 
communication,  contribution  unto,  the  gospel  ?  We  incline 
with  increasing  conviction,  to  the  latter  view  of  the  passage. 

Adopting  the  other  translation,  the  whole  portion  (3- 
11),  will  read  thus: — I  thank  my  God  on  every  recollec- 
tion of  you  (always  whenever  I  offer  my  prayers  to  God  in 
behalf  of  you  all,  doing  it  with  joy),  em  trj  xotvwvia  eig  to 
evaYyeXioVf  for  your  contributing  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel  from  your  first  reception  of  it  until  now.  Feeling-a 
confidence,  that  God,  who  has  begun  his  noble  work  in  you, 
will  perform  it  effectually  till  the  day  of  Christ.  As  it  is 
meet  I  should  feel  these  grateful  emotions  and  this  joy  on 
your  behalf,  for  you  are  deeply  rooted  in  my  affections,  inas- 
much as  both  when  in  bonds  and  when  at  liberty,  defending 
and  confirming  the  gospel,  you  are  all  labourers  with  me  in 
my  apostolic  office.  For  I  call  God  to  witness,  how  strong 
is  my  love  for  you  all  in  cordial  Christian  affection. 
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It  has  been  objected,  that  Paul  would  scarcely  be  es* 
pected  to  thank  God  for  the  charitable  assistance  afforded  to 
hiv  by  the  Pbilipfians,  and  to  pray  that  this  same  assistance 
might  be  effi)rded  io  still  greater  abundance.  But  the  Apostle 
thanks  his  God,  (and  who  would  not  ?)  for  the  noble  disposition 
the  Philippiaos  had  uniformly  manifested  to  afford  timely  assist- 
ance to  him  as  an  apostle,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  whose 
blessings  they  had  tasted.  Is  this  a  narrowness  of  feeling 
unbecoming  an  apostle  ?  Would  to  God  there  were  more  of 
it,  and  more  occasion  for  it,  in  the  Christian  world.  How 
could  the  sincerity  of  tbeir  profession,  and  their  love  of  the 
gospel,  evince  itself  in  a  more  lovely  manner,  in  those  peril- 
ous times,  than  by  contributing,  to  their  power,  nay,  beyond 
their  power,  to  the  necessities  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  poor  saints  ?  How  feelingly  he  adverts  to  it  again, 
towasd  the  close  of  the  epistle  (4 :  10)  :  But  I  rejoiced  in 
the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last  your  oare  of  me  hath 
flourished  again,  wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked 
opportunity.  And  again  (14):  Notwithstanding,  ye  have 
well  done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction — avy. 
xoitoMftiaavTeg  fiov  tti  ^Xt%pH,  Now  ye  Pbilippians,  know  also, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  I  departed  from 
Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  me — exoivmr^tjev 
fiO(— concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  ordy.  For  even 
in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  necessity. 
Not  that  I  desire  a  gift,  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may  abound  to 
your  account.  But  I  have  all  and  abound.  I  am  fuU^  hav- 
ing received  cS  Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent  from 
you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  What  exultation  of  joy  can  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  this  ?  How  exultingly  he  holds  up 
to  the  view  of  the  rich  and  noble  Corinthians  the  example  of 
the  poor  Pbilippians  1  2  Cor.  8:1,  Moreover,  brethren,  we 
do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Macedonia,  how  that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction  the  abun- 
&nce  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the 
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riches  of  their  liberality.  For  to  their  power,  yea^  and  beyond 
their  power,  they  were  willing  of  themselves,  etc. 

The  remarks  of  Macknight  on  the  fifth  Terse  evince,  we 
conceive,  a  great  want  of  critical  acumen.  '^  The  apostle 
thanked  God,''  says  he,  '^  for  the  attention  with  which  the 
Philippians  heard  the  gospel,  and  for  the  readiness  of  mind 
with  which  they  embraced  it,  and  for  their  perseverance  in 
the  profession  of  it — for  I  think  all  this  is  included  in  the 
phrase  *  fellowship  in  the  gospel.' ''  What  a  bundle  of  dis* 
tinct  meanings  has  he  found  in  the  simple  expression  xanffopw 
etg  ffo  evayyeluep.  He  remarks  again,  on  the  translatioo 
"  contribudon  unto  the  gospel '' :  ''  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  good  works  of  this  sort  are  called  by  PaMl  9coiroi>Ma,  2  Cor. 
8 :  4.  Yet  as  the  readiness  of  mind  with  which  the  Philippi* 
ans  received  the  gospel,  and  their  steadfastness  in  the  profes- 
sion of  it,  were  subjects  of  thanksgiving  which  better  deserved 
to  be  often  mentioned  by  the  apostle  in  his  prayers,  than 
their  present  of  money  to  him,  though  very  liberally  bestowed, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  what  he  meant  by  their  '<  fdlow- 
ship  in  the  gospel.''  Because,  then,  this  seemed  a  higher 
reason  for  thankfulness  than  the  other,  it  must  be  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  taken  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Paul 
will  be  permitted  to  be  his  own  interpreter  as  to  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  held  this  distinguishing  grace  of  the  Phi- 
lippians, in  the  passages  before  cited.  Dr.  Soott  also  inclines 
towards  the  same  mode  of  reasoning — stating  it  to  be  an  infe- 
rior cause  of  gratitude  to  God« 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  verses  and  ex- 
pressions singly. 

Verse  5.  %oi»nvut  eig  ro  ewKfyyehop.  The  same  form  occurs 
in  Rom.  15:  26.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  sunts 
(sig  tovg  ntnxotfi)  which  are  at  Jerusalem.  2  Cor.  9 :  13, 
While  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration  they  glorify 
God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  for  your  liberal  distribution  unto  them,  and  unto  all  men 
(HowaiVMg  etg  avzovg  xcu  etg  naptag)*     What  then  can  we  un- 
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derstantl  hj  xfHfnrta  ei^  wo  evayyeUov,  but  conunanicatingf,  con- 
tributing,  distributing  unto  the  gospel,  i.  e.  unto  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel  ?  But,  sajs  the  objector,  ei^  in  this  pas- 
sage is  put  for  e9.  But  can  it  be  shown,  that  when  sic  acr 
companies  a  word,  which,  like  xoirooria,  necessarMy  depends  on 
the  words  connected  with  it  for  its  precise  shade  of  meaning, 
that  in  such  a  case  ciy  can  be  put  for  99}  Th'is  would  make 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

Verse-  6.  Feeling  a  confidence  that  God  who  has  begun 
this  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it,  etc.  In  2  Cor.  8:1, 
We  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  oo  the 
churches  of  Macedonia.  The  same  grace  of  liberality  for 
which  the  Philippians  were  so  eminent,  and  for  which  the 
apostle  holds  them  up  to  the  view  of  the  Corinthians,  as  a 
bright  example,  is  distinctly  recognized  as  originating  in  God, 
as  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia  by  God  himself; 
and  the  same  expression  which  we  translate  good  work^ 
occurs  in  2  Cor.  9:8:  That  ye,  always  having  all  suffieiency 
in  all  things  (referring  to  the  wealth  of  the  Corinthians),  may 
abound  to  every  good  work  {^qjop  aya&ov)  :  as  it  is  written, 
He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor.  Here 
the  expression  is  used  for  the  same  liberality  manifested  by 
the  Macedonian  churches  which  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corin. 
thians  is  mentioned  again  and  again,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

On  this  verse  also,  Macknight  exhibits  a  very  inconclusive 
mode  of  reasoning.  ^'  According  to  Pearce,"  says  he,  *^  the 
good  work  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  that  which  the 
Philippians  performed  by  sending  him  money  once  and  again 
while  he  preached  in  Thessalonica.  But  the  hope  and  wish 
which  he  here  expressed,  that  God  who  bad  begun  that  good 
work  in  the  Philippians,  would  continue  completing  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ,  forbids  this  interpretation.  For  so  far  was 
the  apostle  from  wishing  to  have  more  money  from  the  I%i- 
lippians,  that  he  wrote  to  them  (4:  18):  Now  I  have  all 
diings  and  abound,  I  am  ^lled,''  etc.  Who  ever  thought 
(certainly  Pearce  did  not)  that  the   apostle  felt  confident 
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that  the  Pbilippians  would  coDtioue  to  be  his  bankers  till  the 
day  of  Christ?  He  expresses  merely  his  cooBdence  that 
God  who  had  inspired  them  with  this  noble  principle  would 
still  continue  to  give  it  efficiency^  that  in  this  noble  grace  in 
which  they  had  excelled,  they  would  continue  to  excel.  God 
was  its  author,  and  he  would  perfect  it. 

^<  Till  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  to  judge  the  world,  was 
regarded  by  the  New  Testament  writers  and  by  the  early 
Christians  as  the  consummation  of  the  present  economy,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  true  glory  and  felicity  of  the  CJiris- 
tian.  On  this  scene  they  habitually  gazed.  It  inflamed 
their  holy  desires,  kindled  their  aspirations,  and  excited  their 
diligence.  This  was  the  goal,  and  is  regarded  as  such  in  a 
number  of  passages.  The  expression  is  perhaps  equivalent 
to  the  more  modem  phrase,  " until  death"  Speaking  of  a 
church,  however,  as  a  ooliective  body,  the  language  of  the 
early  Christians  possesses  a  peculiar  force. 

Verse  7  in  our  translation  runs  thus :  Even  as  it  is  meet 

« 

for  me  to  think  this  of  you  all,  because  I  have  you  in  my  heart ; 
inasmuch  as  both  in  my  bonds  and  in  the  defence  and  confir- 
mation of  the  gospel,  ye  are  all  partakers  of  my  grace; 
cvyxoiwotrovg  fiw  tiig  jfcc^iro^  naftoLg  vfMtg  evtag.  What  can 
this  mean  in  connexion  with  the  fifth  verse,  when  translated 
'  fellowship  in  the  gospel '?  Does  he  state,  as  the  ground  of 
his  affectionate  regard  for  them,  that  whether  he  was  in  bonds 
or  not,  they  (the  Philippians)  were  all  partakers  of  the  same 
grace  of  God  with  himself,  or  of  the  same  persecutions  and 
distresses,  as  some  suppose?  We  cannot,  with  this  view  of 
the  fifth  verse,  elicit  a  consistent  sense.  But  if  x^^f  grace, 
means  the  grace  and  gift  of  an  apostle's  life — the  apostolical 
office,  as  in  Rom.  12:  3,  For  I  say,  through  the  grace 
(X(*Q^tog)  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not 
to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  etc., — 
then  ifvyTiotpmpovg  fiovn^^^ce^iro^  can  only  mean,  that  whether  I 
am  in  bonds,  or  free  and  preaching  the  gospel,  ye  Philippians 
consider  my  sufferings  and  necessities,  as  an  apostle  of  Christ, 
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your  own  ;  aod  are  prompt  to  minister  to  my  wants;  i.  e., 
you  evince  your  readiness  to  assist  me  under  every  circum- 
stance, in  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  of  which,  by  the  gift 
and  grace  of  God,  I  am  an  apostle.  In  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  affectionate  feelings  of  the  apostle  as  a  man,  are 
most  interestingly  blended  with  his  feelings  toward  the  Philip- 
pians  as  a  Christian  and  an  apostle. 

He  now  adverts  in  verse  12  to  bis  own  situation, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  gospel.  Doubtless  the  Philip- 
pians  had  been  in  painful  solicitude  concerning  the  influence 
of  his  imprisonment  on  the  progress  of  the  word  of  life.  Well 
might  he  anticipate  their  solicitude.  They  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  and  rejoiced  in  its 
promulgation,  could  not  but  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  apostle.  Anil  how  anxiously  does  he 
seize  on  the  least  encouraging  circumstance  calculated  to 
cheer  their  hearts !  So  far,  says  he,  from  my  imprisonment 
operating  as  a  check  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  this  very 
gospel  has  been  furthered  by  my  bonds.  So  that  the  fact  of 
my  being  in  bonds  for  the  sake  of  Christ  (which  amounted 
in  one  sense  to  preaching  Christ),  is  recognized  throughout  the 
praetorian  camp,  is  known  to  all  the  soldiers  of  the  pneto- 
rian  cohort  and  elsewhere. 

To  the  captain  of  this  cohort,  who  was  styled  arQarons-' 
daQXV^t  the  prisoners  who  were  brought  in  bonds  from  the 
provinces  to  the  city  were  delivered.  And  according  to 
Acts  28  f  16,  the  prisoners  who  came  with  Paul  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  atQatontdagj^rig  on  their  arrival  in  Rome,  but 
Paul  was  permitted  to  remain  by  himself  under  the  guard  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort. 

We  pass  on  to  llie  portion  19-26,  inclusive,  which  pre- 
sents several  difficulties.  Oida  yag,  oti  tovio  fioi  uno^riaixai 
iig  iTfOTfjQiap :  For  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salva- 
tion. What  can  be  the  antecedent  to  tovro,  this — For  I 
know  that  this?  And  again, does  awttigia  in  this  passage  de- 
note eternal  Bohation^  or  deliverance,  enlargement  from  pri- 
son, or  advantage,  benefit  in  general  ?     AH  which  meanings 
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the  word  adikiits.  Again,  lo  verse  21 ;  fyei  go  ^  Xi^f  o^ 
x€U  fo  anp^apH9  x<^9^»  Does  niQdog  denote  gain  to 
himself,  or  to  the  cause  he  preached  ?  The  preceding  verse 
stands  thus :  According  to  my  earnest  expectation  and  my 
hope,  that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed  ;  but  that,  with  all 
boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall  be  magntBed  in 
my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death.  For  to  me  to  live, 
EfAoi  to  ^v,  i.  e.  TO  9fA09  ^Wf  my  living,  my  being  permitted 
still  to  live,  is  Christy  my  dying — HBgiog — ^gain.  We  merely 
state  these  difficulties  without  entering  into  a  tedious  detail 
of  criticism,  and  now  translate  the  whole  portion  as  it 
seems  to  us  the  usus  loquendi  and  the  connexion  require. 
For  I  know  that  this  situation  of  affairs  shall  turn  out  for 
good,  turn  out  well,  provided  your  prayers  abound  for  me, 
and  the  Spirit,  which  Christ  is  wont  to  afford  to  his  ministers, 
be  supplied.  I  know  this,  inasmuch  as  1  am  filled  with  a  con- 
fident hope,  that  in  nothing  which  befalls  me  I  shall  be 
ashamed ;  but  as  has  always  been  the  case,  so  now  also, 
Christ  shall  be  magnified*-;his  name  promoted  by  me  whe- 
ther I  live  or  am  put  to  death,  whether  my  life  be  still 
spared,  or  whether  I  die  a  martyr — -for  if  I  live,  my  life  is 
devoted  to  Christ  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  and 
if  I  am  put  to  death,  my  death  also  shall  promote  the  same 
glorious  cause — shall  also  conduce  to  the  magnifying  of 
Christ — rg)  fAeYaXvpBa0€u  XQiatov. 

From  verse  22,  as  it  stands  in  the  English  version, 
we  never  could  elicit  any  consistent  sense.  But  if  I  live 
in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour ;  yet  what  I  shall 
choose  I  wot  not.  The  Greek  runs  thus :  £i  it  to  ^^  if 
coQMy  tovto  fiOi  HaQfiog  eQ^ov  xcu  r«  aiQtfaofiai  ov  fpfOQi^n :  If, 
however,  my  life,  my  continuing  in  life,  is  icoQnog  b^ov,  ad- 
vantage to  my  work — promotive  of  the  work,  as  in  Thess.  5 : 
13— -xai,  or  the  Heb.  i,  save^  truly ^  I  know  not  what  to 
choose.  I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma — I  long  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  which,  so  far  as  my  feelings  are  concerned,  is  far 
preferable;  but  it  is  for  your  advantage,  and  that  of  the 
churchi  that  I  remain  in  the  flesh. 
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An  exhortation  now  commences  at  the  twenty-seventh 
verse,  and  continues  till  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter.  And  here  we  are  almost  tempted  to  pause.  Some- 
thing whispers  in  our  ear,  '^  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  What 
mortal  mind  can  comprehend,  what  tongue  or  pen  can  ade- 
quately express  the  full  import  of  this  exhortation  ?  We 
need  to  be  caught  up  to  the  third  heavens,  to  have  our  spirit- 
ual vision  sharpened  and  hardened  to  gaze  upon  these  glo- 
ries. The  soul  of  the  apostle  was  swelling  with  a  mixture 
of  emotions.  He  yearned  over  the  Philippians  as  the  soul  of 
a  father  over  his  children.  He  saw  a  spirit  of  pride,  of  self- 
sufficiency,  of  high-mindedness,  of  superciliousness,  creeping 
into  his  beloved  church  ;  and  by  an  allusion,  for  its  eloquence 
unrivalled,  and  for  its  melting  influence  upon  the  hearts  of 
Christians  indescribably  powerful,  he  calls  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  same  mode  of  exhortation,  vis.  by  the  example 
of  Christ,  is  adopted  by  the  apostle  in  some  other  instances : 
as  2  Cor.  8 :  9,  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.  Heb.  IS : 
2,  Looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ; 
who,  fi>r  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  Is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God.  But  in  none  is  the  appeal  made  with  so 
much  fullness  and  with  such  overpowering' efficacy  as  in  the 
present  case.  The  English  version  runs  thus :  Only  let 
your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that 
whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent,  etc. — ^to  3  : 

18. 

Verse  27.  Only,  f«o«ror,  so  much  for  myself  and  my  con- 
cerns :  see  to  it,  now,  on  your  part,  ye  Philippians,  that  your  con- 
versation be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ-^^rolirevacr^a. 
In  the  same  manner  our  translators  have  rendered  the  noun 
moUtsvfM^  3 :  20 :  For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.  The 
metaphor  is  beautiful  and  expressive— >roltT«vf<r^4X(,  to  act, 
conduct  one's  self  as  being  a  member  of  a  body  politic.     In 
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this  passage  the  meaning  may  be ;  see  to  it,  that  yon  conduct 
yourselves  in  your  spiritual  body  politic,  under  tbe  gospel, con- 
formably to  its  holy  doctrines  and  precepts.  And  as  concord, 
unity,  harmony  among  themselves,  is  more  especially  alluded 
to,  the  metaphor,  we  think,  needs  to  be  more  clearly  express- 
ed, as  it  is  in  a  sense  explanatory.  The  apostle  then  proceeds ; 
"  that  if  I  come  and  see  you,  I  may  behold  for  myself,  or  if 
absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  afiairs,  that  you  are  of  one  mind, 
labouring  together  with  one  accord  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel.^' 

Verse  28.  Not  intimidated  at  all  by  the  adversaries  of  your 
faith,  which  situation  of  things,  viz.  your  fearlessness  and 
their  persecutions  and  threats,  is  an  indication  of  the  destruc- 
tion laid  up  for  them,  but  of  the  salvation  reserved  for  you, 
in  each  instance  from  God.  For  you  are  privileged,  not  only 
to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  name,  experiencing 
the  same  troubles  which  you  saw  I  experienced,  and  which 
you  now  hear  to  be  my  lot. 

Chap.  3:1.  If  therefore — ei  ti^  ovr.  The  precise  con- 
nection indicated  by  the  particle  ovp  is  not  easy  to  specify. 
It  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  English  particle  now, 
which  is  frequently  recapitulatory — If,  now,  there  be  any 
consolation,  etc. — and  seems  to  refer  to  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
hortation which  preceded,  especially  the  27th  verse,  recapitu- 
lating, as  it  were,  the  exhortations  and  the  connected  circum- 
stances, or  recalling  them  to  view  before  proceeding  with  the 
following  direct  appeal :  These  things  now  being  so,  ye  Philip- 
pians — ^seeing  that  you  are  a  Christian  band,  a  holy  body  poli- 
tic in  the  gospel,  and  bound  to  maintain  harmony  and  unity  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  your 
enemies,  etc. — if,  now,  there  be  any  consolation  and  comfcrt 
springing  from  your  mutual  love  as  Christians ;  if  any  partici- 
pation in  one  and  the  same  Spirit ;  if  any  cordial  affection  and 
sympathies,  1  entreat  you  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  joy  by  be- 
ing thus  perfectly  harmonious  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Or, 
as  the  English  idiom  would  rather  require.  By  the  consolation 
and  comfort  springing  from  mutual  love,  etc.,  I  beseech  you 
be  of  one  mind,  etc.     The  second  verse  has  occasioned  much 
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commentary.  Theological  and  metaphysical  science,  and  we 
may  add,  the  stores  of  philology,  have  been  ransacked  in  order 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  expressions  to  avto  <pQOtovrtigt 
and  to  89  qfQOfowte^f  conceiving  the  dignity  and  even  inspira- 
tion of  the  apostle  to  be  at  stake  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
tautology  ;  hence  to  avto  q^QOfowreg  has  been  found  to  mean,  be- 
ing of  the  same  opinion  in  doctrine,  and  to'tw  qtQOfovptBg^  be- 
ing of  one  accord  in  the  performance  of  the  offices  of  mutual 
love.  In  our  view  a  tautology,  so  far  from  evidencing  a  d^ 
6ciency  of  tastf  or  ability  or  inspiration  in  the  Scriptuf^  writers, 
frequently  expresses,  in  accordance  with  oriental  idiom,  what 
we  express  in  the  occidental  languages,  by  means  of  intensives 
or  superlatives.  So  that  the  whole  verse,  ipa  to  avto  qiQotffti,  rifp 
avt^  ayanfji9  txovug^  av/n^i^oc,  to  if  ipQotovrtBg,  convejrs 
to  our  mind  simply  this,  that  ye  be  perfectly  harmonious  in 
faitb  and  practice. 

Verse  3.  Avoid  all  strife  and  vain  glory,  ambition,  con- 
tentions for  superiority,  springing  from  mutual  envy,  as  I  in- 
formed you  is  lamentably  the  case  here  at  Rome ;  but  in  low- 
liness of  mind,  let  each  regard  himself  inferior  to  others. 
Be  not  absorbed  with  your  own  concerns,  or  in  the  concern  for 
your  own  reputation  and  glory,  but  give  heed  also  to  the  concerns 
of  others.  The  words  of  our  Saviour  himself,  Matt.  20 :  25-428, 
throw  a  strong  light  on  this  passage :  ^*  But  Jesus  called  them 
unto  him,  and  said,  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that*  are  great  exercise 
authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  who- 
soever will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  bim  be  your 
servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'' 

Verse  5.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  m 
Christ  Jesus :  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  6g  e»  fto^(pti  ^«ov 

What  is  the  precise  import  of  the  phrase  tr  fioQq>\i  dBov  vna^ 
X^v  r  Does  the  apostle  mean  to  say,  Who,  being  very  God  in 
nature,  essence,  and  substance,  or,  resembling  God,  the  image  of 
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God,  or  merely  clothed  with  authority  from  God  ?  Does  he  refer 
to  the  glory  which  our  Saviour  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was,  or  to  the  real  nature  and  exalted  character  which 
he  possessed  while  on  earth,  which  however  he  concealed  for 
the  time,  and  did  not  ostentatiously  display?  All  these 
opinions,  and  perhaps  more,  have  been  maintained,  some  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  some  de- 
nying it.  The  passage  therefore  deserves  the  prayerful  atten- 
tion of  every  Christian  teacher.  Without  loss  of  time  we  shall 
proceed*  directly  to  the  examination  of  the  phrase.  The 
grand  inquiry  bebg,  we  conceive,  What  woula  the  persons  ad- 
dressed in  this  case  most  probably  and  naturally  understand 
the  apostle  to  mean  by  the  phrase  99  ftogqifi  ^ov  ?  This  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  unu  loquendi  itself,  and  from  the  scope 
of  the  argument  or  main  design  of  the  writer. 

1 .  The  word  f^ogqirj  cannot,  we  believe,  be  found  in  classical, 
Septuagint,  New  Testament,  or  Patristic  Greek,  in  the  sense  of 
mature  or  euenct,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  fathers,  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  passage,  Chrysostom,  for 
example,  says,  17  (logq^  tov  &9ev — gpvovc*  ''  1*he  form  of  Crod 
is  the  nature  of  God."  The  passages  frequently  cited  from 
Eurip.  Bacchie,  Ibe  4  and  54,  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  any 
one  who  is  aware  of  the  license  of  poetical  phraseology,  and 
of  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans of  giving  a  form,  fiOQtptif  a  visible  shape  to  their  deities. 
The  passages  are  these : 

fioq(f^9  d'  (ifiBixpag  9x  &9ov  ^oinatow. 
From  a  God,  I  take  the  form  of  a  mortal. 

oSr  0V99H  eidog  ^mjtov  aXXal^ag  Bi^ta 

For  which  reason  I  have  assumed  the  mortal  shape,  having  left  my 
former  condition  and  taken  the  form  of  man. 

The  established  significations  of  the  word  (iOQ(ptf  are  these 
—form,  shape,  external  appearance,  habiliment,  visible  condi- 
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tion,  splendour  displayed,  image,  similitude.  A  large  coIlectioD 
of  citations  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein  N.  T.,  at  this  passage, 
where  the  citations  from  Josephus  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
dictates,  are  peculiarly  valuable.  We  cannot  conceive,  then, 
that  the  Philippians,  when  they  read  this  phrase,  99/1.  ^.  vir.^  un- 
derstood any  thing  more  or  less  than  this :  Who,  being  the  visi- 
bkj palpable^  manifest  6^remon  of  the  Deity;  beaming  with 
divine  effiilgence,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  express 
image  of  his  person  ;  alluding  principally  to  that  external  dis- 
play of  divine  effiilgence,  by  which  the  Godhead  shone 
through  the  man,  and  which  they  and  Christians  of  all  ages, 
although  not  seeing  him  in  the  flesh,  yet  believing  on  him> 
can  and  do  realize.  And  this  accords,  as  we  proceed  to  remark, 
with 

2.  The  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument,  or  his  main  de- 
sign. He  exhorts  them  to  condescension,  humility,  modesty, 
self<abasement,  and  mutual  subjection,  notwithstanding  their 
spiritual  superiority  over  some  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
not  entirely  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  Judaism — pleads  the 
example  of  Christ,  who,  being  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
who  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  trath,  whose  glory  we 
beheld,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
This  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his  exalted  dignity,  his  palpable 
brightness,  his  ineflfable  g}ory,  voluntarily  bumbled  himself  to 
the  lowest  condition,  became  a  servant,  bled  upoa  the  crosiS. 
This  brings  us  to  the  phrase,  <'  Thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,"  avx  oQnaffiov  fiytiaajo  to  etvai  tea  ^stp.  We 
confess  we  feel  an  inexpressible  pleasure  in  the  conviction  which 
after  considerable  investigation  forces  itself  upon  us,  that 
whether  the  phrase  be  taken  more-  literally,  as  our  translators 
have  done,  or  more  idiomatically,  as  many  if  not  most  of  the 
distinguished  critics  have  done,  the  sense  is  substantially  the 
same,  and  consistent  with  the  grand  aim  of  the  apostle,  and 
the  sublime  strain  of  the  exhortation.  The  various  meanings 
attached  to  this  phrase  may  be  reduced  to  two. 
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ist.  ovx  aQfiayfiop  ijyrjaaro  to  Birai  iirtt  &B<p.  Did  not  regard 
this  equality  with  God  in  the  light  of  a  spoil,  i.  e.  did  not 
seize  it  with  avidity  or  display  it  with  ostentation,  or  retain  it 
with  tenacity,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  etc.,  and 

SM.  Thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  i.  e., 
did  not  conceive  it  an  infringement  on  the  prerogatives  of 
God  to  assert  this  equality  with  him,  i.  e.  might  weH  have  dis- 
played this  equality  with  God,  the  Divine  majesty,  authority 
and  splendour — but,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  etc.  This  latter  translation 
18  certainly  more  consistent  with  the  uniform  sense  of  the 
word  oQnaYfiog,  which  denotes  the  act  o( robbing;  while  agnayfia, 
which  is  found  in  the  idiomatical  phrase  above  alluded  to, 
denotes  a  «po»7,  or  the  thing  seized.  Although  we  are  desirous 
as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  citations  of  authorities  and  phrases, 
and  rather  furnish  results  in  a  condensed  form  than  a  tedious 
detail  of  parallelisms  and  quotations — still,  we  cannot  re« 
fuse  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  the  support  which  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  conformable  to  our  excellent 
version,  has  received  from  the  opinion  of  the  venerable  De 
Sacy,  the  great  oriental  scholar  of  France.  His  translation 
runs  thus :  He  considered  it  not  an  encroachment  on  the 
prerogatives  of  God  to  display  himself  as  God  : 

Verse  7.  But  divested  himself  of  this  glorious  display  for 
a  seasoB,  became  a  servant,  and  being  in  the  form  and  fashion 
of  a  man,  humbled  himself,  being  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  ignominioiis  death  of  the  cross. 

In  review  of  this  most  interesting  passage,  we  remark, 

1.  The  apoatle  does  not  directly  assert  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  i.  e.  it  was  not  bis  aim  here  to  dwell  on  this  as  a  doc- 
trine, and  enforce  it  on  the  minds  of  the  Philippians.  He 
rather  assumes  it  as  a  well  known  and  well  established  doc- 
trine, and  applies  it  in  bis  noble  exhortation,  and  brings  into 
view  the  visible  manifest  effulgence,  the  accorded  divine  glory 
which  he  might  have  displayed,  but  which  display  he  waved. 
And  the  indirect  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  is  brought  to 
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view,  renders  the  passage   a  not  less  satisfiictory  prcof-pas- 
dage  of  tbe  doctrine. 

2.  It  was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  give  its  full  force 
to  the  exhortation,  to  allude  to  the  doctrine,  and  assume  it 
clearly.  The  more  exalted  the  prerogatives,  the  brighter  the 
glory,  the  more  dignified  the  real  character,  the  more  striking 
tbe  humiliation.  That  the  Pope  should  wash  the  feet  of  beg- 
gars in  the  imperial  city  is  nothing ;  that  a  monarch  who 
sways  the  sceptre  over  millions,  should  for  a  moment  dispense 
with  his  regal  splendour,  and  converse  with  a  fellow-worm,  is 
nothing ;  that  an  angel  should  come,  glowing  from  the  very 
throne  of  God,  and  become  an  ambassador  of  God  on  earth,  is 
nothing.  But  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  should  wave  the  glorious  display 
of  his  ineffable  brightness,  being  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  should  dwell  among  men, 
be  spit  upon,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  nailed  to  a  cross ;  here 
is  a  bright,  d  powerful  example,  an  eloquent,  an  irresistible 
appeal.  Metbinks  we  hear  tbe  loud  strain  of  the  choirs  of 
heaven,  when  they  sweep  the  strings  with  enthusiasm,  and  sing: 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessingi 
while  from  earth  is  faintly  responded,  For  he  was  slain 
for  us. 


ARTICLE  V. 

A  PURE  AND  SOUND  LITERATURE. 
By  S«T.  CHAmLas  Whitm,  Ik  0.,  PiwUent  of  WabMk  Ooltof** 

Mind  being  tbe  only  part  of  man  capable  of  excitement, 
impression,  and  improvement,  every  valuable  change  upon  an 
individual  or  a  community  must  be  wrought  by  an  action  di- 
rectly on  tbe  internal  spiritual  being.     The  persons  exercising 
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powerful  sway  over  their  contemporaries,  are  those  who  have 
acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  elements  of 
man  rather  than  the  physical,  who  address  themselves  to  in- 
tellect, who  stir  thought,  who  commune  with  the  heart,  who 
kindle  and  modify  affection,  who  arouse  volition.     Wealth  « 

has  power,  bone  and  muscle  have  power,  laws  have  power ; 
but  they  who  are  furnished  by  education  and  talent  to  act  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  society  appropriate  and 
wield  the  whole. 

No  class  of  intellectual  labourers  do  more  for  good  or  evil 
than  the  contributors  to  our  popular  literature.  No  produc- 
tions of  mind  pass  more  directly  and  largely,  as  elemental 
nutrition,  into  the  character  of  our  population,  than  do  the 
works  of  these  favourites  of  the  public.  What,  therefore, 
shall  be  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  books 
thrown  abroad  upon  the  country  for  general  reading,  is  a 
practical  and  deeply  momentous  question. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  offer  our  readers  a  few  J 

thoughts  on  the  value  of  a  sound,  pure  literature. 

In  (his  discussion  polite  learning  will  be  left  to  stand  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  independent  worth,  without  determining 
its  comparative  rank,  and  without  at  all  disparaging  other  de- 
partments of  study. 

I.  A  preliminary  consideration,  showing  the  value  of  a 
sound,  pure  literature,  is  the  displacement,  which  it  would 
effect,  of  a  superficial  and  corrupt  one. 

The  removal  of  an  evil  may  be  as  important  a  service,  as 
the  introduction  of  a  positive  good.  The  extermination  of 
poisonous  plants,  by  cultivation,  may  be  as  important  a  result 
as  a  harvest.  The  drying  up  a  fatal  miasma,  in  recovering 
low  lands,  may  be  even  more  important  than  all  the  subse- 
quent crops  which  may  be  yielded.  There  is  a  light  and  ' 
vicious  literature  spread  over  our  country,  and  even  our 
world,  fitly  likened  to  poisonous  plants,  and  to  a  deadly  ex- 
halation, which  is  to  be  supplanted  and  removed  by  the  works 
of  sound  and  pure  writers.  This  injurious  literature  comes 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets^  monthlies,  quarterlies,  an- 
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Duals,  novels  id  shilling  numbers,  and  sometimea  in  more  im- 
posing volumes. 

The  first  epithet  just  given  to  these  works,  light,  frivolous, 
superficial,  is  suflScient  to  condemn  them.  By  their  levity, 
dieir  emptiness,  their  almost  vacuity,  they  enfeeble  the  inteU 
lect  of  the  country  essentially  and  permanently. 

Originally,  as  is  well  known,  the  human  mind  is  indolent 
thoroughly.  Without  shame  it  will  consent  to  be  put  in 
leading  strings,  and  go  whither  another's  caprice  or  interest 
may  dictate.  Sometimes,  more  easily  still,  it  will  submit  to 
lie  passively  open,  like  a  common  pond  between  contiguous 
neighbours,  to  receive  whatever  may  be  thrown  in,  clean  or 
filthy.  A  superficial  literature  encourages  this  inherent  de* 
pravity-^this  inveterate  intellectual  laziness.  It  furnishes 
for  the  mind  occupation,  but  not  employment ;  gives  a  good 
supply,  but  no  solid  growth ;  produces  pleasure,  but  not  in- 
vigm^tion ;  creates  a  sickly  craving,  but  no  healthy  appetite* 
It  makes  men  mere  consumet^  and  not  producers.  As  waters 
passing  along  an  aqueduct,  it  courses  through  the  intellect 
without  effecting  either  enlargement  or  advantage.  It  is  of 
course,  that  the  reading  which  makes  little  or  no  demand  on 
the  intellectual  powers,  will  exercise  and  task  them  into  no 
vigour  or  invention.  There  does  seem  to  be  at  first  view 
some  increased  magnitude  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
siduous readers  of  our  light  popular  works,  but  it  is  the  ful- 
ness of  the  dropsy.  The  farther  the  enlargement  proceeds, 
the  greater  is  the  internal  disease  and  debility.  These  read-> 
ers  are  like  men  breathing  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  they  take  is 
fuller,  quicker  inspirations,  but  they  pant,  they  are  faint,  their 
lungs  collapse.  Give  them  a  dense,  fresh,  vigorous  airl 
Send  abroad  a  rich  and  solid  and  manly  litefature,  to  recover 
the  intellect  of  the  country  from  prostration  and  breathless^ 
ness! 

The  superficial  levity  of  our  popular  works  contributes  to 
depreciate  the  intellectual  character  of  the  country  also,  bj 
creating  a  dainty  aod  fastidious  taste  which  unfits  for  all  seri- 
ous and  sober  studies.     Precisely  to  the  extent  that  a  conoh 
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munity  is  occupied  aod  pleased  with  light  literature,  does  a 
hearty  disrelish  of  hard  mental  application  grow  up  and  be- 
come invincible.  The  voracious  readers  of  such  a  literature 
forswear  all  books  which  demand  patient  research  and  intense 
thought,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  child,  fed  on  confection- 
ary, declines  plain,  solid  food,  or  a  sinecure  office-holder,  the 
sweating  toils  of  life.  Indulgence  in  light  reading  will  always 
be  at  war  with  all  sound  scholarship  and  all  great  intellectual 
exertion.  As  long  as  men  can  sit  in  their  easy  chairs  and  be 
furnished  with  glass  and  oyster-shell  imitations,  they  will  re- 
fuse to  dig  into  quarries,  even  for  the  diamond ;  or  to  dive  to 
the  sea  bottom,  though  it  should  be  to  bring  up  pearls.  A 
vitiated  taste,  producing  disgust  with  mental  industry  and 
profound  learning,  is  at  this  moment  preventing  the  intellectual 
attainments,  and  dwarfing  the  intellectual  stature  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people.  Industrious  minds,  of  only 
fair  and  respectable  standing  among  their  contemporaries  in 
the  times  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  and  Johnson,  in  opulence 
of  thought  certainly  surpass  even  the  eminent  literary  writers 
of  the  present  age. 

But  levity  and  emptiness  do  not  constitute  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  popular  productions  referred  to.  Many  of 
them  are  pernicious  decidedly  in  their  moral  tendency.  So 
far  as  they  treat  of  men  and  the  world  their  first  injury  is 
done  by  presenting  life  materially  overdrawn,  unduly  success- 
ful, joyous,  and  exciting.  Readers,  fresh  from  those  produc- 
tions where  they  have  been  thrilled  and  absorbed  with  ideal 
beauty,  pleasure,  and  splendour,  turn  and  meet  the  cold  realities 
of  the  world  they  live  in,  with  a  heart  deeply  saddened,  dis- 
gusted, depressed.  It  is  in  this  state  of  feverish  thirst  for 
stirring  and  brilliant  things,  and  of  consequent  dissatisfaction 
with  the  unexciting  incidents  and  monotonous  matter-of-fact 
duties  of  real  life,  that  the  young  abandon  the  ways  of  indus- 
try and  virtue,  and  repair  to  vicious  society,  to  the  gaming 
table,  to  the  theatre,  to  intemperance,  to  debauchery.  But 
if  the  scenes,  through  which  the  sparkling  authors  of  our 
light  literature  lead  the  young  and  vicious,  be  truly  the  bright 
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axid  the  beautifol,  it  roust  be  a  mistake,  we  are  told,  to  sap- 
pose  there  is  so  much  danger  in  the  simple  fact,  that  they  are 
imaginary.  The  result  however  is,  that  dazzling  the  visual 
organs,  by  means  of  the  unreal  and  unattainable,  makes  the 
actual  scene  of  our  Ii(e  and  labour  appear  so  covered  with 
cheerless  gloom,  as  to  settle  young  buoyant  spirits  into  inef- 
ficiency, or  drive  them  off  into  dissipation  and  ruin.  These 
authors,  however  the  world  may  call  them  delightful  enchant- 
ers, deserve  the  appellation  of  dangerous  destroyers. 

Many  works  belonging  to  our  popular  literature  exert  a 
deav>raliziDg  influence,  by  an  extravagant  excitement  of  the 
passive  feelings,  at  the  same  time  that  they  totally  neglect 
any  exercise  of  the  active  virtues.  This  seriously  injures 
both.  It  is  a  well  known  law  of  our  moral  nature,  that  our 
passive  and  our  active  principles  are  deteriorated  in  precisely 
opposite  methods,  the  former  by  exercise,  the  latter  by  the 
want  of  it.  .  Being  accustomed  to  distress,  lessens  the  keen* 
ness  of  our  pain  on  approaching  it,  and  being  accustomed  to 
leave  it  unrelieved,  diminishes  our  aptitude  to  acts  of  kind* 
ness.  Although  natural  sensibility  is  blunted  and  enfeebled 
by  being  constantly  witness  to  the  miseries  of  life,  yet,  if  our 
active  nature  is  put  into  vigorous  exercise  in  removing  them,, 
benevolent  principle  is  so  far  strengthened  by  their  action, 
that  the  aggregate  of  what  is  efficiently  sympathetic  in  us,. 
will  be  rather  increased  than  diminished.  But  when,  by  the 
presentation  of  fictitious  woes,  we  are  thrown  into  excitement 
without  being  thrown  into  action;  are  pained  at  the  evils 
men  suffer,  without  being  prompted  to  aid  in  their  removal  or 
mitigation,  our  sensibilities  are  worn  out  by  familiarity  with 
human  affliction,  and  our  active  benevolence  by  neglecting 
them.  Both  operations  together  work  a  sad  depreciation  of 
our  moral  nature. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  works,  which  inflict  deep  injury 
on  the  character  precisriy  in  the  method  here  indicated. 
They  lead  us  into  scenes  of  unreal  distress  without  asking  or 
receiving  fiom  us  aay  personal  ministration,  and  call  us  to  joy 
over  imai^ofeuy  bliss  without  moving  us  to  make  to  it  the  least 
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ooDtrtbution  of  oar  owo,  uduI,  to  both  the  actual  sufiering  and 
substantial  weal  of  men,  we  become  almost  as  iodifierent  as 
men  in  their  graves :  until  those  active  principles,  which  are 
the  spring  of  all  valuable  accomplishment,  seem  too  deeply 
paralysed  ever  to  wake  again.  Deliver  us  from  those,  who 
day  and  pight  excite  their  hearts,  and  lay  to  sleep  their  active 
virtues  over  sorrow  and  joy,  which,  being  never  experienced, 
demand  no  active  relief.  Too  misanthropic,  unsympathizing, 
peevish,  selfish,  cold,  they  are  for  any  human  companionship, 
or  any  valuable  influence. 

There  is  one  class  of  works  constituting  a  part  of  our  pop- 
ular literature,  which  effects  a  vitiation  of  the  community,  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  audacious,  undisguised  depravity. 

Paul  De  Kock  and  Bulwer  furnish  examples.  The  former 
every  where,  the  latter  not  uofrequently,  introduces  his  readers 
to  characters  and  scenes  of  avowed  and  open  treachery,  in- 
temperance and  licentiousness.  It  is  the  first  impression  of 
many  persons,  that  writers,  who  indulge  in  the  delineation  of 
such  professed  and  unblushing  wickedness,  will  so  surely 
awaken  feelings  of  revolt  and  disgust,  as  to  become  their  own 
antidote  :  to  banish  themselves  from  all  societies  refined  enough 
to  read  and  relish  a  valuable  literature ;  and  then  to  push  their 
way  into  places,  where  morals  are  already  as  low  if  not  some 
grades  lower  liian  their  own.  Would  to  Heaven  this  were 
so ;  that  there  were,  as  some  charitably  believe  there  are,  such 
sensitive  tendencies  to  virtue  in  man,  that  these  foul  writers 
would  be  sure  to  meet  an  indignant  repudiation  in  all  culti- 
vated communities.  But  the  humiliating  fact  is,  productions  of 
even  unmasked  depravity  are  sought  for  and  read  in  the  high 
places  and  low  places  and  middle  places  of  society,  and  that 
almost  equally.  In  all.  these  spheres,  do  they  deeply  corrupt 
manners  and  morals.  Having  crowded  the  imagination  of  ex- 
citable, impressible  youth  full  with  all  vile  things,  they  work 
their  mischief  in  the  simple  .process  of  furnishing  oil  to  a  flame, 
or  prey  to  a  young  lion.  They  present  the  very  nutrition  on 
which  bad  propensities  in  man  feed  and  grow.  The  vicious 
appetites  are  too  susceptible  and  strong,  too  urgent  and  clam- 
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orous  fof  gratiBcation,  to  render  it  ever  safe  to  lay  open  the 
scenes  and  objects  which  excite  them,  and  which  administer 
to  them,  however  repulsive  the  development  might  be  to  vir- 
tuous sensibility. 

Good  morals  are  injured  by  many  of  our  literary  writers, 
in  still  another  and  an  opposite  method.  We  allude  to  an 
indirect  and  disgyised  encouragement  of  bad  opinions,  bad 
passions^  and  bad  actions.  Mischievous  as  are  those  uncon- 
cealed fiimiliarities  with  vice  just  alluded  to,  contaminations 
diffused  under  a  mask  and  a  fair  profession  are  more  danger- 
ous and  fatal,  because  unsuspected.  There  is  a  portion  of 
our  popular  reading,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  making 
confident  pretence  to  a  love  and  advocacy  of  truth,  purity  and 
honour,  is  giving,  unobserved,  a  death-wound  to  them  all. 
The  evil,  like  an  infection  in  the  air,  is  so  invisibly  disposed 
in  the  mass,  that  the  unthinking  are  poisoned  before  they  are 
aware  of  its  presence.  It  lies  under  the  surface,  in  the  form 
of  a  sly  insinuation  against  the  Divine  authority  of  Christiani- 
ty;  of  a  covert  sneer  at  the  faith  and  conscientious  strictness 
of  the  pious ;  of  a  concealed  ridicule  of  the  fastidious  care- 
fulness of  parents  over  domestic  morals ;  of  a  suppressed  con- 
tempt for  the  proprieties  and  purities  of  behaviour  prescribed 
by  good  society.  By  this  mode  of  writing,  while  nothing  is 
actually  said,  every  thing  is  communicated.  Young  readers 
are  unsettled  in  principles,  and  corrupted  in  morals,  by  books 
containing  not  one  explicit  infidel  sentiment,  nor  one  open 
justification  of  vice. 

Authors  of  tb'is  class,  who  effect  their  mischief  in  hidden 
and  indirect  methods,  often  give  currency  and  influence  to 
dissipation  and  infidelity,  by  introducing  them  in  company 
with  the  blandishments  of  wealth  and  family,  of  fashion  and 
pleasure.  Vice,  by  losing  in  this  association  with  refinement 
and  splendour  all  its  grossness,  loses  to  the  gay  and  young 
more  than  half  its  odiousness.  It  seems  even  to  partake  of 
the  attractions  which  are  made  to  attend  upon  it.  The  ine- 
briate, the  seducer,  and  even  the  murderer,  as  introduced  to 
us  by  our  most  popular  writers,  is  so  gallant,  generous,- 
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wealthy,  gifted^  and  fortuoate,  as  to  act  far  more  as  a  decoy 
into  crime  than  as  a  beacon  to  warn  off  from  destruction. 
The  fallen  and  the  unfortunate,  in  the  works  of  sorod  authors, 
although  ruined  by  crime,  is  described  as  having  fallen  almost 
wholly  in  consequence  of  a  mere  excess  of  those  qualities, 
which  make  otheos  angels.  That  which  ruins  him,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  a  generosity  too  generous,  a  frankness  too  unsuspi- 
cious, a  gentleness  too  mild,  an  affection  too  confiding.  After 
they  are  fallen,  they  are  represented  as  afflicted,  and  unfortu- 
nate, and  penitent,  and  meek  enough  to  have  expiated  their 
sin  not  only,  but  to  have  clothed  themselves  in  more  charms 
than  they  possessed  before  th^r  delinquency.  Who  does  not 
see  that  such  innocent,  beautiful  delinquents  will  be  more  pitied 
than  condemned,  and,  as  examples,  more  imitated  than  avoided  ? 
In  estimating  the  evil  exerted  on  society,  by  the  impure 
portion  of  our  popular  literature,  their  influence  within  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life  demands  a  special  consideration. 
There  are  very  few  popular  writers,  who,  if  they  corrupt  good 
morals,  leave  the  relations  of  the  family  constitution  unim- 
paired. As  these  domestic  associations  are  the  most  perma- 
nent which  are  ever  constituted,  and  as  out  of  them  issue  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  desirable  influences  which  society 
ever  feels,  an  injury  inflicted  here  is  capital,  lasting,  irrepara- 
ble. It  is  not  mere  accident,  that  the  French  have  no  word 
for  home.  Domestic  ties  are  too  feeble  in  France  ;  conjugal, 
parental,  filial  and  fraternal  obligations  too  little  regarded,  to 
make  homes  numerous  or  well  appreciated  there.  The  strong 
influence  of  a  portion  of  our  popular  literature  is,  to  establish 
French  society  in  this  country;  to  relax  the  bonds  which  hold 
families  together  in  a  dear  and  holy  companionship ;  to  make 
husbands  and  fathers  gallants,  wives  and  mothers  partners  in 
intrigues,  children  pleasure-hunters  and  foshionables,  and  home 
a  place  of  discontent,  disorder,  folly,  waste,  restlessness  and 
bad  passions^  Nothing  is  mOre  to  be  deprecated  than  the  cir- 
culation of  works,  which  have  a  tendency  to  act  thus  on  the 
domestic  relations.  An  evil  influence  at  the  homes  of  a  com- 
munity is  like  a  destruction  at  the  roots  of  our  trees,  a  pcMSOo 
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at  the  foontains  of  our  waters,  a  mortification  at  the  seat  of 
our  vital  organs.  If  principle  and  morals  are  unsound  in  these 
holy  enclosures,  our  homes,  the  best  sanctuaries  of  virtoe,  are 
sanctuaries  no  more  ;  the  best  waHs  that  defend  her,  are  broken 
down. 

It  is  not  intended  by  any  of  these  remarks  to  assert  that 
our  corrupt  literature  is  all  impurity  and  evil,  without  any  re- 
deeming qualities.  It  has  many  harmless  and  even  valuable 
attractions.  Among  others,  there  is  often  displayed  a  grace, 
sprightliness,  and  eloquence  of  style  rarely  surpassed  or  equal- 
led. But  this  very  beauty  and  wealth  of  language,  which 
add  so  much  to  the  value  of  sound,  healthy  works,  only 
make  the  impure  more  dangerous^  They  serve  to  soften 
down  the  aspect  of  vices,  and  give  them  freer  and  wider  cur- 
rency. They  oftener  perhaps  divert  attention,  occupy  and 
absorb  the  reader,  while,  almost  insensibly,  underneath  the 
captivating  elegancies,  a  current  of  corntption  is  running  di- 
rectly into  his  heart,  just  as  a  false  and  impressive  display  of 
force  will  occupy  the  attention  of  soldiery,  until  the  enemy 
un perceived  has  planted  himself  in  the  heart  of  a  city. 

Some  of  the  most  licentious  works,  which  circulate  in  the 
country,  in  point  of  language,  never  utter  a  word  to  offend 
the  most  virtuous  and  sensitive,  but  maintain  «in  expression  rhe 
utmost  propriety  and  delicacy.  The  style,  however,  is  that 
which  has  more  than  meetd  the  ear.  The  vilest  scenes  and 
objects  lie  half  seen  below.  The  whole  imagination,  in  this 
way,  is  crowded  and  corrupted  with  the  most  polluted  things, 
without  raising  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  innocence. 

Our  light  and  vicious  literature  is  a  calm  water  with  slimy 
reptiles  at  the  Bottom.  It  is  a  beautiful  lawn  where  biting 
serpents  are  stealthily  crawling.  It  is  a  natural  phosphores- 
cence, the  evolution  of  light  out  of  rottenness.  It  is  an  array 
of  flowers  on  a  thin,  boggy  covering ;  whoever  goes  after 
them,  falls  into  inextricable  depths  below. 

The  tendency  of  a  multiplication  in  this  coutatry  of  works 
of  this  light  and  vicious  description,  is  msttter  of  just  regret 
and  alarm.     Whatever  philosophers  may^  say  of  a  fixed  order 
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ID  nature,  and  of  an  unchanging  stability,  the  world  of  mind 
and  morals  is  one  of  constant  transitions.  The  valuable  is  al- 
ways sliding  into  the  useless  ;  the  harmless  into  the  noxious ; 
the  good  into  the  bad.  Polite  literature  has  not  escaped  this 
tendency.  Its  light,  unhealthy,  pernicious  publications,  in 
numbers  without  number,  are  now  seen  coming  up  over  all  the 
country  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  borne  by  a  mighty  east 
wind.  Happy  for  us,  if  there  were  a  counter  wind  from  the 
AUeghanies,  froni  our  Prairies,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
drive  them  all  back  into  the  sea.  They  drop  down  upon  the 
whole  surface  of  the  land.  The  current  that  flows  over  to  us, 
has  no  ebb  and  no  remission.  To  look  for  it  to  subside,  is 
like  sitting  down  on  the  bank,  to  wait  for  the  whole  Mississippi 
river  to  run  by,  while  the  clouds  are  pouring  waters  back  into 
its  sources  faster  than  they  are  discharged  at  its  mouth.  The 
best  way  to  stop  and  turn  back  a  strong  current,  is  to  raise  up 
against  it  another  and  a  stronger  to  bear  it  away.  A  dam 
athwart  only  raises  still  higher  the  waters,  to  burst  away  and- 
carry  down  more  surely  all  our  obstrucUons.  The  best  way 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  a  hungry  army,  is  not  to  increase  its 
appetite  and  thereby  its  rapacity,  by  removing  provisions,  but 
by  feeding  it  full  with  what  is  better  than  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  plunder.  Our  best  remedy  for  the  destructive  lite- 
rature, which  covers  the  land,  will  be  the  diflusion  of  a  noble 
and  a  good  one  to  occupy  its  place,  and  to  feed  the  people  with 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

There  can  be  offered  to  fatigued'lawyers,  harassed  legisla- 
tors, care-worn  merchants,  jaded  physicians,  exhausted  stu- 
dents, productions  affording  both  eloquence  and  truth,  vivacity 
and  purity,  refreshment  and  instruction,  thrilling  interest,  and 
intellectual  discipline.  The  general  circulation  and  popularity 
of  these  would  effect  a  grand  reformation  in  mind  and  morals, 
like  the  renewal  of  the  face  of  the  world  after  the  desolation  of 
the  flood.  All  pure-minded  and  Christian  men  of  intelligence 
would  most  cordially  hail  the  auspicious  change. 

As  a  farther  commendation  of  a  sound  and  pure  literature> 
we  proceed  to  a  direct  consideration  of  the  wealth  and  value  of 
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that,  which  the  great  and  good  have  furnished  for  the  present 
age. 

As  the  word  literature  designates,  when  employed  in  its 
popular  sense,  the  more  agreeable  and  graceful  exhibitions  of 
human  knowledge,  to  bring  any  works  under  this  term  except 
the  sound  and  the  pure  would  seem  almost  a  perversion. 
Certainly,  nothing  but  the  substantial  and  the  uncorrupt  de- 
senres  the  epithets,  agreeable  and  graceibl.  As  however  the 
light  and  the  solid,  the  excellent  and  the  vile,  are  usually  clus- 
tered together  under  the  general  iippellation  of  literary  pro- 
ductions, our  business  now  will  be,  to  speak  of  the  truly  noble, 
beautiful,  useful  and  solid,  which  is  afibrded  us  in  the  several 
species  of  writing,  embraced  in  the  term  popular  literature. 

Among  the  most  sprightly  and  entertaining  of  literary 
woiks,  are  Voyages  and  Travels.  These  furnish  an  unusual 
variety  of  instruction,  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest.  In  delineating  nature,  society,  manners,  govern- 
ment, religion,  the  describers  are  eye-witnesses,  and  sketch 
with  an  instructiveness  and  truth,  a  freshness  and  vivacity  be. 
longing  to  original  observers,  who  make*  their  pencillings  on 
the  spot  where  they  take  their  observations,  and  record  their 
impressions  in  the  very  presence  of  the  objects  which  pro- 
duce them.  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  right  character  con. 
tain  a  rich  collection  of  natural  phenomena.  True,  travellers 
and  voyagers  are  not  always  scientific  men,  but  they  are  com- 
petent to  record  what  actually  happens  upon  the  heavens, 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  the  waters.  Their  jottings  down  are 
a  noble  treasury  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  philoso- 
phy, in  the  true  Baconian  method. 

These  traversings.of  sea  and  land  possess  all  the  stirring 
incident,  all  the  perilous  and  strange  adventure,  all  the  sus- 
pended interest,  which,  by  the  most  fastidious  class  of  readers, 
are  deemed  indispensable  in  a  popular  literature.  They  are  * 
never  wanting  in  developments  of  man  as  he  appears  in 
every  nook  and  corner  and  continent  of  the  world,  in  descrip- 
tions of  curious  religious  customs,  strange  opinions,  novel  states 
of  society.    They  are  never  wanting  in  the  richest  and  grand- 
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est  scenery.  The  greater  part  of  it,  uomarred  bj  mtn,  wears 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  left  upon  it  by  the  original  Ma« 
ker  and  Builder.  Tourists  make  tbeir  acooQDts  of  Journeys, 
of  countries  and  of  people  so  liFing,  present,  and  real,  that 
readers  at  qade  feel  themselves  out  in  the  wide  worid,  breadi^ 
ing,  in  company  with  them,  the  bracing  ocean  air,  penetrating 
^  distant  continents,  aacedding  rivers,  looking  down  from  moun- 
tains, entering  the  abodes  of  men,  talking  in  bis  own  cabin 
with  the  Polander,  Swiss,  African,  Indian,  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
and  Greenlander.  There  are  authors  of  this  class  whom  it  is 
just  to  describe  as  copious  with  truth,  excitiog  with  adven- 
ture, vivacious  with  description,  rich  with  literary  embellish- 
ment. Possessing  gayety  without  uselessness,  variety  without 
discursiveness,  vivacity  without  levity,  detail  without  tedious- 
ness,  allurement  without  temptation,  they  are  not  only  entirely 
a  safe  but  a  prolific  fund  of  solid  instruction  and  great  refresh- 
ment- 

Oratory  is  another  department  of  literature,  which  fiir- 
nishes  some  of  the  noblest  and  purest  models  of  taste  and  in- 
tellectual power  to  be  found  in  our  language.  Much  of  the 
more  brilliant  eloquence  of  every  people  has  been  oral,  a  nd 
therefore  perished  with  the  occasion  which  produced  it* 
That  which  has  been  preserved  exhibits  a  mental  energy^  a 
magnanimity  of  sentiment,  and  a  moral  tone,  of  a  very  high 
order.  Even  when  the  causes,  on  which  men  have  spoken, 
have  not  been  of  special  impressiveness  and  importance,  by 
the  excitement  of  opposition,  by  the  collision  of.  mind,  by  the 
impulses  of  an  intellectual  rivalry,  there  have  been  awakened 
an  original  invention,  a  logical  skill,  and  a  luxuriance  of  thought 
and  imagination,  which  greatly .  enriched  the  literature  that 
appropriated  them.  There  are  sometimes  infiportant  conjunc* 
tures  and  interests,  which  call  out  higher  displays  of  intellec- 
lual  power,  and  furnish  nobler  contributions  to  the  standard 
works  of  the  time.  It  has  occurred  in  deliberative  assemblies, 
that  the  weal  of  one  fourth  part  of  mankind  was  suspended 
upon  the  result  of  a  single  debate.  Sometimes  at  the  bar,  the 
honour  and  life  of  an  individual,  who  had  concentrated  upon 
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himself  the  sympathy  aod  the  thoughts  of  an  age,  has  consti- 
tuted the  grand  absorbing  subject.  In  our  old  Continental 
Congress,  under  the  form  of  a  proposition  to  separate  three 
millions  of  colooists  from  the  mother  country^  was  agitated 
the  grand  and  general  question  between  power  and  right. 
And  the  speakers  well  understood  that,  in  the  decision  then  to 
be  made,  were  interested,  directly  or  remotely,  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  all  the  civilized,  that  should  afterward  dwell 
on  the  earth.  At  that  most  imposing  of  human  tribunals, the 
Diet  of 'Worms,  composed  of  church  dignitaries,  civil  func- 
tionaries, and  crowned  beads  from  the  chief  courts  of  Europe, 
the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  Martin  Luther  was  to  decide, 
whether  the  darkness  of  the  previous  thousand  years  shoidd 
burst  away,  and  awake  a  world  ;  or  should  brood  on,  to  pro- 
tract and  deepen  its  long,, leaden  slumber.  On  such  exciting 
and  vast  occasions  the  human  mind  putacts  and  outsoars  it- 
self. Its  eloquence  (assumes  a  splendour  and  a  power,  which 
surpass  all  models,  precedents  and  expectations.  The  pash 
sages  and  volumes,  offered  to  our  perusal  by  the  bar  and  the 
public  assembly,  are  generally  written  under  this  unusual  ex- 
citement of  the  intellect,  and  this  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the 
heart.  They  possess  all  that  superior  literary  excellence 
and  power  naturally  arising-  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin* 

The  pulpit,  also,  has  used  its  advantages  for  an  instruc- 
tive and  powerful  eloquence.  The  pulpit  stands  midway  be- 
tween heaven  and  a  world  revoked.  Its  appeals  are  to  the 
strongest  passbns  that  stir  in  man ;  its  arguments  are  drawn 
from  three  worlds;  its  themes  are,  the  immeasurable,  the 
perfect,  the  eternal !  It  is  trae,  we  have  dull  sermons  by  the 
thousand,  and*  controversial  volumes  on  matters  of  theology, 
by  the  alcove.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  sermons  and 
theological  discussions  of  the  highest  order  of  composition,  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  enduring  eloquence.  The  French 
preachers,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  are  Bossuet,  fi^enelon, 
Bourdaloue,  Massillon  and  Saurin,  with  their  enthusiasm  of 
imaginatbn  and  passion — the  English^  as  Atterbuif ,  Leigh* 
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ton,  Taylor,  Bates,  Butler,  Baxter,  Howe,  with  their  pro* 
found  learning,  elaborate  argument,  and  exceediag  wealth  of 
thougbt^^the  American,  as  Edwards,  Witherspoon,  Dwight 
and  Mason,  with  their  practical  sense,  and  direct  unshrinkiag 
appeals — ^introduce  into  the  popular  reading,  of  which  they 
are  permitted  to  constitute  a  part,  very  important  and  very 
noble  elements.  They  infuse  a  practical  instruetiveness,  a 
loftiness  of  morals,  an  enthusiasm  of  truth,  an  earnestness  of 
thought,  a  vigorous  manliness  of  style,  which  are  indispensable 
in  the  right  and  successful  development  and  formation  of  the 
mind. 

Another  species  of  writing,  furnishing  productions  adapt* 
ed  to  improve  both  the  taste  and  the  intellect,  is  the  philo- 
sophical. The  subject*matters  discoursed  of  in  this  class  of 
works,  are  spread  over  the  ground  lying  between  strict  The-^ 
ology  and  impracticable  Metaphysics.  All  moral  disquisi- 
tions, in  the  unpretending  form  of  dissertations,  essays,  and 
periodical  effusions,  belong  appropriately  to  this  department 
of  literature.  The  popular  and  practical  of  our  treatises  on 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  may  also,  without  impropri- 
ety, be  included. 

Although  man  is  the  grand  object  here,  as  he  is  directly 
or  indirectly  in  most  literary  writings,  he  is  not  treated  of 
physically,  as  countries  and  climates  have  moulded  him  ;  not 
historically,  as  political  organizations  and  influences  have 
presented  him,  but  spiritually  and  morally.  He  is  treated  of 
in  respect  to  the  constitution  and  phenomena  of  his  whole 
internal  being.  This  includes  the  entire  mental  and  moral 
capabilities  which  he  possesses  ;  the  influence  he  may  re- 
ceive and  exert ;  the  vast  interests  he  may  hazard  or  secure. 
These  philosophical  works  are  occupied  with  our  intellectual 
and  moral  relations,  our  intellectual  and  moral  obligations,  our 
intellectual  and  moral  destinies.  They  are  enriched  with 
observations  on  life,  worth,  happiness,  and  immortality. 

History  furnishes  a  chapter  for  literary  reading,  of  a  highly 
interesting  and  important  character,  relating  to  the  origin, 
character;   and  progress  of  the  whole  human   race.     His* 
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torjT,  it  is  true,  becomes  less  interesting  when  it  carries  us  to 
courts,  camps,  sieges  and  battle-fields.  But  the  struggles  of 
anibition  and  the  resistance  of  power,  the  crowning  of  kings 
and  the  prostration  of  empires,  are  things  collateral  and  sub- 
sidiary. The  grand  objects  of  history,  standing  high  above 
these,  are  man,  mind,  society,  government,  the  methods  of 
Providence  with  the  world,  and  the  methods  of  the  world 
with  Providence. 

In  order  to  set  before  us  truly  and  vividly  these  great 
facts,  the  historian  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  then,  from  the  first  impulses  of  passion  and  of  in* 
tellect,  from  the  birth  of  society  and  government,  conducts  us 
down,  along  the  whole  current  of  human  affairs  and  human 
developments. 

Hbtory  possesses  no  small  amount  of  interest,  from  this  an- 
cientness  alone.  We  love  every  thing  that  has  seen  dbtant 
times ;  that  is  moss-covered  and  hoary  with  the  passage  of 
centuries.  It  derives  a  much  greater  attractiveness,  however, 
firom  its  instructiveness.  '<  History,"  says  Cicero,  '^  is  the  test 
of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  life  of  memory,  the  rule  of  life, 
the  messenger  of  antiquity."  *^It  is  philosophy,"  remarks 
Lord  Bacon,  'teaching  by  example."  The  great  teacher  of 
the  world,  the  Bible,  employs  historical  narration  very  largely, 
as  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 

All  matters  of  mind  and  morals  being  governed,  like  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  by  uniform  laws,  the  world  that  is  post 
will  always  be,  in  many  important  respects,  a  prototype  of 
the  world  that  is  to  come.  The  future  will  be  the  past,  with 
the  additional  modification  of  incidental  influences,  just  as  the 
heavens,  imaged  in  the  waters  below,  are  precisely  the  hea- 
vens above,  with  the  added  casual  motion  of  the  element 
where  the  shadow  is  embosomed.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
dwell  in  the  past  world  long  and  familiarly,  in  order  to  tcnow 
how  to  live  in  the  present  and  the  future. 

History  is  an  extensive  table  of  causes  and  efiects.  Or, 
rather,  it  is  a  vast  philosophical  chamber,  where,  in  order  to 
test  all  theories  and  opinions,  you  witness  a  grand  suecession 
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of  experiments  on  man,  on  society,  on  gOTerameot,  on  educa- 
tion, on  morals,  on  religion.  To  teach  the  nature  and  efii?cts 
of  the  various  forms  of  human  government,  the  historian  first 
leads  us  into  the  tent  of  venerable  Abraham,  and  shows  us  the 
patriarchal  system  in  acttal  operation ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
present  us  with  the  model  of  a  Theocracy,  makes  us  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  benign  results  of  a  government  of  that  sort, 
under  which  the  descendants  of  Jacob  lived  for  eight  hundred 
years.  As  an  example  of  the  best  possible  forai  and  influ- 
ence of  a  monarchy,  he  presents  the  same  remarkable  people, 
under  several  illustrious  and  pious  king^.  So  the  Despotisms 
and  Republics  of  later  times,  as  also  all  other  forms  of  exer- 
cising supreme  rule,  are  laid  open  to  us.  This  is  done,  not 
so  much  by  description  as  representation.  We  are  conducted 
in  person  to  the  seats  of  power,  that  we  may  observe  for 
omrselves  the  exercise  of  authority.;  and  then  we  are  invited 
to  the  abodes  of  the  people,  that  we  may  be  eye-witnesses  of 
the  different  influences  exerted  there. 

This  sage  teacher  is  specially  concerned  to  record,  with 
fulness  and  accuracy,  whatever  pertains  appropriately  to  the 
developments  and  achievements  of  the  human  mind.  It  loves 
to  caihry  us  along  over  all  the  past  pathways  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, but  uses  special  eloquence  to  detain  us  at  the  brilliant 
literary  epochs.  At  the  tenth  century,  before  the  Christian 
era,  it  calls  us  to  witness  the  human  mind  emerging  and 
bursting  in  power  on  the  world,  iti  the  persond  and  Vorks  of 
such  giant  spirits  as  Homer,  Solomon,  and  Isaiah.  The  dis- 
play of  intellect  at  this  period  is  represented  to  us  so  re- 
markable and  unprecedented,  as  to  appear  like  a  new  and 
splendid  creation,  rather  than  any  development  of  what  had 
before  existed.  History,  with  still  greater  interest,  stops  us  in 
Greece,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  another  important  literary 
epoch.  As  Athens  stood  pre-eminent  in  all  that  elevated 
the  general  community,  we  are  specially  invited  into  this  city, 
and  presented  there  with  a  panoramic  view  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  energies  which  characterised  that 
whcde  classic  country.    We  see  despotism  crumbling  dowQ) 
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and  giving  place  to  a  free  form  of  goveraDient*  We  visit 
splendid  specim^s  of  art ;  we  hear  Plato  and  Socrates  dis- 
course on  Philosophy ;  we  go  into  the  -senate,  and  hear  the 
orators,  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  responding  to  each  other, 
b  powerful  bursts  of  eloquence,  like  ihunder-shock  answering 
to  thunder-shock,  from  clouds  on  opposite  mountains.  Bj 
means  of  these  collected  literary  ^hibitions,  we  are  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  highest  mental  illumination  at  that 
time  existing  on  the  earth.  In  holding  communion  with  thi^ 
concentrated  intellect  of  Greece,  we  hold  communion  wMfa 
the  whole  literary  spirit  of  an  illustrious  age.  In  the  same 
way  history  conducts  us  to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
another  period  of  intellectual  resurrection  and  power.  There 
it  introduces  ua  to  the  great  and  gifted,  who  would  have 
made  that  city  the  mistress  of  the  world,  without  her  generals 
or  her  armies.  So,  alsO)  in  all  the  following  centuries, 
wherever  and  whenever  mind  has  awoke  from  sleep,  assumed 
new  attitudes,  shone  out  in  unusual  splendour,  and  attempted 
new  labours  for  the  beqefit  and  the  elevation  of  man, 
there  history  has  paused  with  peculiar  pleasure,  gathered 
up  her  richest  materials,  and  written  her  most  eloquent 
pages. 

History  has  another  great  and  elevated  subject.  We  refer 
to  the  true  religion,  to  the  part  it  has*(icted  in  the  a^irs  and 
interests  of  the  world.  History  marks  and  records  the  aspect 
and  form  which  this  divine  agency  has  assumed,  and  the 
changes  it  has  wrought  m  each  nation  and  9Lge  where  it  has 
be^n  allowed  to  exist.  Describing  it  as  the  grand  modifying 
and  conservative  principle  of  human  society,  as  the  origbal 
author  of  civilization,  of  peace,  of  human  progress,  of  per- 
manent amelioration,  of  happiness ;  hbtory  enlivens  and  enno- 
bles many  of  its  chapters,  by  a  faithful  representation  of  its 
elevating  tendencies  and  holy  achidvemeots* 

Such  b^ng  the  noble  objects  and  thamos  of  history,  if 
well  written,  it  must  always  be  richly  fraught  with  the  most 
interesting  matters  of  iostrucliony  with  the  most  solid  and 
dignified,  eloquence.    It  stereotypes  the  whole  &ce  of  past 
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centuries,  and  then  unrolls  before  us  the  splendid  cbart^  for 
our  study  and  entertainment.  If  the  ocean  had  preserved 
the  traces  of  every  prosperous  passage  over  its  bosom ;  if  it 
had  retained  the  gurgling  of  its  waters  over  every  spot 
where  a  vessel  went  down,  held  a  broken  spar  or  ship-frag- 
ment upon  every  rock  and  sand-bank  where  one  was  split  or 
stranded,  it  would  be  an  i^giage  of  the  palpable,  important, 
and  impressive  instruction  presented  to  us  by  faithful,  graphic 
history. 

,  .A  source  of  the  elegant  and  the  valuable  in  literature, 
more  prolific  than  any  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
is  Poetry.  No  part  of  polite  learning  is  more  liable  to  be 
undervalued  than  poetry.  Some  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
fairy,  that  lives  on  the  breath  of  flowers,  walks  the  invisible 
air,  presides  over  night-dreams,  and  day-dreams  quite  as  un- 
substantial. Others,  though  they  have  regarded  it  as  pos- 
sessing somewhat  more  of  the  actual  and  substantial,  have 
yet  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  embellishment,  like  an  archi- 
tectural ornament,  a  cornice  or  a  frieze,  beautiful,  indeed,  but 
contributing  nothing  to  durability  or  usefulness.  It  is  very 
true,  that  poetry  has  much  of  the  pleasing  and  graceful ;  so  is 
it  true  that  it  has  no  lack  of  the  good  and  useful.  If  trees 
may  be  an  image  of  it^  it  is  their  rich  foliage,  their  noble, 
beautiful  forms,  and  their  clustering  fruit.  If  the  seasons 
may  be,  it  is  the  harvest  time  of  the  year,  the  good  time  of 
ripeness,  of  cheer  and  of  plenty.  Thus,  poetry  blends  the 
graceful  with  the  important,  the  pleasing  with  the  useful. 
Poetical  productions  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  works  of 
mind,  which  the  constellations  do  in  the  heavens.  They  con- 
stitute the  bright  places,  which  catch  the  eye  and  put  the 
heart  into  a  rapture.  And  then,  in  addition,  they  perform 
great  and  valuable  services,  just  as  these  clustered  stars,  be- 
sides contributing  their  beauty  and  brilliancy,  perform  each 
the  solid  labour  of  warming  and  conducting  a  family  of 
worlds. 

Certainly,  there  are  no  productions  of  the  mind  which 
ace  more  redolent  of  instruction,  which  are  fraught  with  higher 
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inyeDtioD  or  greater  power.  Indeed,  when  the  intellectual 
powers  are  nerved  to  their  highest  point  of  action,  and  the 
moral  spirit  is  pervaded  by  its  loftiest  and  purest  enthusiasm, 
the  creations  are  always  substantially  poetical.  Though  the 
accuracy  of  metrical  numbers  be  not  preserved,  the  grand 
elements  of  the  richest  poetry  will  be  present.  If  this  be  so, 
if  the  essential  character  of  poetry  be,  that  it  is  the  language 
of  pur  higher  conceptions  and  nobler  feelings,  then  this  part 
of  our  literature,  possessed  of  the  superadded  advantages  of 
its  elegant  graces,  should  be  turned  to  by  readers,  as  afford- 
ing invaluable  models  of  taste  and  instructive  eloquence. 
The  best  poetry  has  a  concentration,  and  point,  and  graphic- 
ness,  and  imagery,  which  give  it  a  vast  effectiveness,  as  well 
as  an^  unusual  brilliancy. 

The  best  thoughts,  and  the  best  feelings,  which  our  lan- 
guage embodies  and  bears  abroad  to  men,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  poetry  of  our  native  tongue.  The  student  of  these  poets 
finds  himself  among  those  who  never  speak  without  furnish- 
ing him  needed  instruction,  without  stirring  his  sympathies, 
without  cheering  and  delighting  bis  meditations.  They  are 
not  so  brilliant  as  to  dazzle,  nor  so  unadorned  as  to  be  left 
unread  ;  not  so  high  as  to  be  invisible,  nor  so  low  as  to  make 
bis  communion  with  them  depressing.  They  swell  and  en- 
rich all  the  channels  of  noble  thought,  and  of  pure  and  gen- 
erous feeling. 

We  have  a  few  writers  of  poetry,  of  still  higher  rank. 
Among  the  poets,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Young.  The 'first  two  know  no  superiors 
in  giant  power  of  mind.  The  two  others,  though  of  lower 
grade,  also  possess  a  high  order  of  intellect.  These  men 
open  to  us  a  field  of  greater  elevation  and  wealth  of  thought, 
than  is  done  by  any  equal  number  of  writers  in  the  whole 
circle  of  English  authorship.  And  these  authors,  of  such  in- 
tellectual magnitude,  abo  stand  unrivalled  in  poetical  grace 
and  beauty.  Light  and  feeble  workis  are  rather  injured  than 
benefited  by  embellishment.  Like  the  illumination  of  vapour, 
they  are. made  thereby  to  appear  still  more  unsubstantial. 
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But  the  elegance  and  brilliancy  belooging  to  the  prodOctioDs 
of  these  masteic  miodSy  like  sunset  glories  on  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  make  the  vastness  and  height  underneath  to  appear 
in  more  grandeur,  more  strength,  more  majesty. 

The  subjects  of  poetry  are,  in  themselves,  of  great  dignity 
and  interest,  and  assist  to  give  to  this  department  of  literature 
its  superior  elevation  and  gracefulness. 

Poetry  wholly  refuses  to  lend  her  language  and  iroageiy  to 
embellbh  and  diffuse  either  moral  corruptions  or  poisonous 
opinions.  Rhyme  and  measure,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  thus 
prostituted.  But  poetry,  the  true  '^  ars  divina,"  is  outraged 
by  such  a  connection.  It  is  no  more  divine.  Its  power  is 
crushed.  Its  loftiness  is  laid  l^tw.  It  is  an  eagle  brought 
down  from  its  glorious  pathway  to  the  sun,  and  made  to 
walk,  a  grovelling  thing,  in  the  dust  Poetry  consents  to  em- 
body only  the  pare,  the  true^  the  beautiful,  the  aoble.  These 
qualities  it  finds  lai^gely  distributed  in  the  external  worid. 
ccordingly,  one  of  its  favourite  themes  is  nature.  Wherever, 
in  his  works,  God  has  been  unusually  munificent ;  wherever, 
as  in  some  valley,  sleeping  between  two  opened  hill  ranges, 
he  has  thrown  together,  in  profusion,  almost  every  refresh- 
ing, picXuresque,  and  beautiful  object ;  wherever  he  has  plant- 
ed grand  forests,  piled  up  mountains,  cut  mountain  gorges, 
poured  inland  seas  over  precipices,  or,  in  the  space  above, 
clustered  and  hung  out  worlds ;  there  poetry  finds  the  choicest 
subjects  of  her  pencil ;  there,  gifted  to  discover  charms  not 
seen  by  others,  she  catches  a  high  and  unappreciated  inspira- 
tion. She  appears  invested  with  the  native  grace,  the  simple 
grandeur  belonging  to  the  objects  which  she  loves  and  tran- 
scribes. 

Human  society  presents  valuable  themes  for  poetry.  The 
purity  and  truth,  the  affection  and  confidence,  the  gentleness 
asd  peace,  the  charity  and  happiness  to  be  found  in  domestic 
scenes ;  the  artlessness  of  nature,  the  contentment  of  few 
desires,  the  action  of  moral  principle,  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  be  found  in  larger  communities — these  constitute  the 
subjecu  of  our  most  amiable,  graceful,  and  instructive  poetical 
writers. 
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Man,  in  his  own*  constniction,  is  a  poetical  theme  of  trans- 
cendent interest.  Great  intellect  and  exalted  virtue  are  far 
more  consonant  to  the  spirit  and  o^ce  of  poetry,  than  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  capacities  of  man  to  make 
approaches  to  the  Divinity,  his  intellectual  and  moral  aspira- 
tions and  actual  advances,  after  the  great,  the  perfect,  the  in- 
finite, are  subjects  which  lift  poetry  to  that  sublime  sphere 
where  she  manifests  her  highest  power.  Not  satisfied  with 
any  general  representation  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature 
and  our  possible  accomplishments,  poetry  loves  to  pause  on 
individual  gifts,  individual  designs  of  magnanimity,  individual 
acts  of  self-sacrificing  virtue.  As  high  motives  and  lessons, 
she  loves  to  commit  them  to  immortality. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  its  great  and  attractive 
themes,  or  .its  own  lofty  nature,  poetry  may  be  affirmed  to 
offer  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  student,  a  gracefulness  of 
form,  an  opulence  of  thought,  a  beauty  of  imagery  and  elo- 
quence, which  he  will  look  in  vain  to  find  exceeded,  through 
all  the  productions  of  the  human  mindi  Our  best  poetry  being 
like  good  angels,  the  fairest,  noblest,  outward  form  of  truth, 
virtue  and  glory,  the  safety  and  advantage  of  dwelling  long 
wd  familiarly  on  these  noble  works,  making  them  specially 
the  welcome  and  vivacious  companions  of  leisure  hours,  can- 
not be  too  strenuously  insisted  on. 

The  literature,  which  has  now  been  referred  to,  as  capable 
of  being  drawn  from  the  several  departments  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  Oratory,  Philosophy,  History  and  Poetry,  is  truly  a 
valuable  and  a  splendid  one.  It  does  not,- indeed,  as  nothing 
haman  can,  come  up  to  our  *'  beau  ideal  "  of  a  collection  of 
elegant  and  instructive  works  for  our  country ;  but  high  ex- 
cellencies it  certainly  possesses.  It  b  here  proposed,  with 
great  confidence,  as  a  grand  and  invaluable  substitute  for  the 
light  and  n^cious  reading,  now  so  popular  and  prevalent. 

Still  it  is  true,  that  not  only  the  literature  first  described, 
which  has  been  condemned,  but  even  that  which  has  been  com- 
mended as  solid  and  instructive,  the  best  which  we  possess,  is, 
by  some,  deemed  light  and  superficial,  and  held^  on  that  ac* 
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count,  m  low  estimation.  These  persons,  among  whom  are 
included  some  of  the  judicions  and  learned,  if  they  do  not 
wholly  discard  pdite  leamiog,  regard  it  as  a  mere  grace, 
rather  than  a  real  good,  a  showy  appearance,  rather  than  a 
valuable  substance,  a  temporary  gratification,  rather  than  a 
solid  advantage.  With  these  impressions,  as  was  to  be  ex* 
pected,  they  have  looked  upon  the  pursuits  of  literature  as 
scarcely  worthy  of  sound,  manly,  scientific  minds. 

It  is  well  that  there  are  men  of  this  description.  They 
have  some  truth  and  reason  on  their  side.  It  is  not  without 
its  utility,  that  they  should  for  ever  point  us,  as  they  do,  to  the 
exact  sciences,  to  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  then  earnestly  assure  us,  that  these  are  the  foundation 
and  the  framework — the  only  things  important  to  make  a 
man.  Foundation  and  framework  are  essential,  truly,  but 
these  are  not  all  that  is  valuable.  What  would  a  village  of 
foundations  and  naked  timbers  be  ?  And,  what  would  be  a 
community  of  men,  who  were  mere  framework,  gaunt  skeletons? 
Cover  the  liouses ;  finish  them  within ;  surround  them  with 
shade,  and  water,  and  garden,  and  orchard.  Clothe  these 
ghastly  skeletons ;  fill  them  out,  and  round  them  off  with  suit- 
ing material ;  shape  them  into  grace  and  comeliness,  accustom 
them  to  the  civilities  and  gentleness  of  polished  life.  This  is 
the  literature  of  the  matter.  This  is  the  practical,  and  useful, 
and  beautiful,  of  man  and  his  arrangements. 

:  It  is  well  that  there  are  those,  who  can  go  out  into  a  grand 
forest  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  think  of  nothing  but  masts  and 
ribs  for  ships;  and  others  who  can  pass  down  our  valleys 
and  rivers,  interested  only  to  look  at  mill^seats,  facilities  for 
slack-water  navigation,  and  passages  to  push  canals  and  rail- 
roads. But  such  scenery,  to  another  order  of  minds,  is  a 
feeling,  and  a  voice,  and  a  blessed  teaching,  and  acts  on  the 
inward  spirit,  to  soothe,  to  soften,  to  lift  it  heavenward.  It 
is  to  them  an  impressive  literature— 'it  is  to  them  nature,  in 
the  character  of  a  language  full  of  high  lessons  and  inspira* 
tions.  The  visible  worid,  no  doubt,  was  intended  thus  to 
speak  to  man,  to  speak  to  him  attractively. 
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It  is  well  that  there  are  others,  who  can  travel  among 
mountain  heights,  out  from  whose  rattling  crags  *^  leaps  the 
live  thunder,"  interested  only  to  inquire  for  elevations  in  feet 
and  inches,  to  ascertain  whether  the  rocks  are  granite  or  pud- 
ding-stone, or  to  settle  a  question  of  coal  or  chalybeate  forma- 
tbn.  But  there  is  more  in  these  scenes,  vastly  more,  than 
mere  objects  of  dry,  arithmetical  inquiry.  There  is  a  glorious, 
ever-speaking  literature.  Mountains,  ^'  ye  are  wondrous 
strong ;"  in  your  broken  grandeur  ye  do  discourse  high  elo- 
quence. Ye  speak  intelligibly  the  attributes  of  your  Divine 
Author !     Ye  lift  up  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  great  Eternal ! 

Well  is  it  that  there  is  still  another  class  of  persons,  who 
can  go  out  under  our  firmament,  and,  by  telescope,  ascend  up 
among  and  beyond  its  worlds,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  talk 
of  but  parallax,  azimuth,  perigee  or  aphelion.  Glorious  stars  ! 
They  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  !  Hung  on  the  vestibule  to 
light  the  way,  with  silent  eloquence  they  point  all  the  just  to 
their  holy  rest.  As  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  glories  within 
the  heavenly  world  itself,  their  words  are  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Beautiful  expanse  of  stars !  Shine  upon  us  !  Ye 
seem  the  benignant  light  of  Jehovah's  countenance,  most  in- 
telligibly attracting  us  to  reverence  und  devotion.  Such  is 
the  literature  of  the  heavens;  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
night  uilto  night  showeth  knowledge. 

It  is  well  that  there  are  persons  of  a  still  stranger  description^ 
who  can  look  on  man,  bearing  the  impress  of  God,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  an  invitation  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  throne  in  heaven,  and  then  set  themselves  down,  as 
mere  political  economists,  to  dry  calculations  as  to  his  capa- 
ble labour  and  proper  wages,  his  expense  and  profit,  his  con- 
sumption and  production.  Man,  reasoning,  gifted,  enjoying, 
immortal !  He  holds  and  directs  the  lightning,  weighs  the 
planets,  measures  the  stars,  aspires  after  the  infinite,  walks 
with  God.  Here,  in  this  higher  sphere,  where  he  appears 
as  a  thinking,  feeling,  growing,  worshipping.  Godlike  spirit,  is 
presented  the  literature  of  man — of  bis  powers,  accomplish- 
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meats  and  destiny.  Certainly  this  last  view  of  him  possesses 
by  far  the  most  dignified  and  commanding  interest. 

These  brief  allusions  to  the  office  and  sphere  of  literature, 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  sciences,  may  show  how  easily 
its  claim  to  the  regard  and  study  of  sch<Jars  may  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  that  the  sciences  are  to  be  depreciated. 
Important  and  indispensable  they  are  to  the  practical  arts  of 
life,  and  also  to  intellectual  discipline.  We  only  urge  that 
polite  learning,  when  sound  and  instructive,  be  highly  valued 
and  honoured  as  it  most  richly  deserves. 

Let  us  pass  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  infinence  of  a  pur? 
and  solid  literature.  The  character  of  such  a  literature  just 
given,  as  presenting  nature  in  her  most  attractive  and  elegant 
aspects,  and  man  in  his  noblest  capacities,  well-being  and 
^  end,  would  lead  us  to  expect  from  it  important  effects,  both 
in  matters  of  intellect  and  morals. 

It  is  the  study  and  love  of  such  a  literature  which,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  gives  men  the  proper  command  and  prac- 
tical use  of  their  own  acquisitions  and  moral  powers.  The 
love  and  study  of  it  are  on  this  account  positively  essential 
to  success  in  all  those  positions  in  society  where  personal 
knowledge  and  personal  emotions  must  have  expression  and 
publicity,  in  order  to  have  power.  Men  may  be  profoundly 
wise  in  jurisprudence,  deeply  read  in  ethics,  unequalled  in 
their  knowledge  of  political  economy  and  legislation ;  but  if, 
through  deficiency  in  literary  taste  and  literary  acquisitions, 
they  are  deficient  in  ability  to  bring  out  and  forth  their  mate- 
rials, in  forms  of  power  and  eloquence,  they  are  feeble  advo- 
cates, dull  preachers,  inefficient  legislators.  The  monuments 
of  Egypt  have,  for  ages,  been  covered  all  over  with  learning, 
but,,  until  they  found  recently  an  interpretation  and  a  voice, 
the  world  was  no  belter  or  wiser  for  their  inscriptions.  Our 
wise  men,  with  no  appropriate  utterance  and  eloquence,  with 
no  impressive  forms  and  intelligible  embodiment  of  what  is 
within  them,  are  undeciphered,  unspeaking  obelisks  or  pyra- 
mids.    To  those  who  are  to  act  upon  mankind  by  communi- 
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cation  of  their  own  emotions  and  intellections,  good  literary 
attainments  and  taste  subserve  the  same  purpose  as  weapons 
do  to  the  army,  or  ordnance  to  the  navy.  They  are  the  in- 
struments by  which  their  power  is  felt  and  feared. 

There  is  another  influence  of  a  rich,  sound  literature, 
when  widely  diffiised  and  received,  directly  on  the  mass  of 
the  community.  This  cannot  be  easily  over-estimated  or 
over-stated.  It  awakens  slumbering  intellect.  It  arouses 
paralyzed  moral  energies.  It  educates,  most  efficiently  and 
usefully  educates,  both  the  general  mind  and  the  general 
heart.  When  used  by  the  gifted  minds  of  a  people,  lo  incul- 
cate important  principles  of  government,  to  form  aright  public 
opinion,  to  give  useful  direction  to  public  aflfairs,  to  construct 
a  noble,  national  character,  literature  shows  an  immense  power 
over  the  mental  and  moral  elements  of  human  society.  Thus 
wielded,  it  holds  an  influence  which  no  arm  of  war  and  no 
kingly  authority  are  able  to  exert.  The  history  of  China  re- 
cords twenty-two  dynasties,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  kings,  but  five  distinguished  literary  lights,  like  Con- 
fucius, would  have  done  more  for  the  people  of  the  celestial 
empire,  than  all  of  them  together.  It  was  not  the  Magna 
Charta,  ratified  by  king  John,  that  stopped  royal  encroach- 
ment, broke  royal  oppression,  and  made  British  subjects  so 
nobly  free.  That  was  the  achievement  of  aroused  British 
intellect,  acting  on  the  country  in  its  own  favourite  forms,  of 
persuasion  and  power.  A  literature,  that  breathed  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  created  for  the  occasion,  called  on  the  people  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  to  enjoy  them,  in  defiance  of  the  frown 
of  the  aristocracy  or  the  will  of  the  throne.  The  appeal  was 
irresistible !  It  was  not  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  year 
seventy-six,  nor  any  mere  skill  and  bravery  in  arms,  after- 
ward, which  made  this  country  what  it  has  become.  What 
we  were  before ;  what  we  were,  intellectually  and  morally, 
embodied  and  published  abroad,  originated  the  declaration, 
and  achieved  the  triumph  in  the  succeeding  protracted  strug- 
gle. It  was  in  the  field  of  intellect;  it  was  on  the  arena  of 
principle,  that  the  grand  contest  occurred.     It  was  then,  that 
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new  doctrines  of  government,  of  human  right,  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  of  religious  obligation,  in  the  imposing  form  of  a 
revolutionary  literature,  won  our  victories,  and  secured  our 
great  privileges  and  honours.  Not  physical  power,  but  a  pure 
and  noble  literature,  in  the  hands  of  superior  minds,  moulds 
human  character,  and  directs  human  afiairs. 

A  sound  and  healthy  literature  has  a  more  extended  action 
still.  It  exerts  an  influence  widely  beyond  the  people  and 
the  time  which  gave  it  birth. 

As  literature  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  spirit  of  man, 
speaking,  holding  communication  with  its  contemporaries,  the 
whole  influence  of  it  depends  on  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathy ;  on  the  ultimate  law,  that  heart  acts  on  heart,  and 
mind  on  mind,  with  great  readiness  and  invariable  certainty. 
The  world  having  nothing  isolated,  the  spirit  of  man  being 
linked  with  the  spirit  of  man  intimately  and  universally,  the 
mental  and  moral  movement  of  an  individual,  according  to 
the  law  referred  to,  communicates  itself  on  every  side ;  recip- 
ients become,  in  succession,  conveyors  of  impulse,  and  thus 
the  influence  goes  on  endlessly.  We  have  an  illustration  in 
point  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  When  a  number  of 
masses  of  matter  are  well  balanced  around  a  great  attracting 
centre,  if  there  be  introduced  a  new  body,  every  other  re- 
ceives an  impulse  and  a  movement  from  its  place,  passes  on 
in  a  new  orbit,  and  in  an  altered  velocity.  So,  when,  in  the 
system  of  minds,  a  new  book,  a  new  speech,  a  new  truth,  a 
new  aspiration,  a  new  mental  or  moral  act,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, is  introduced,  there  is  an  influence,  a  movement,  a  dis- 
placement, a  new  adjustment  throughout  a  vast  field  of  intel- 
lect. We  have  an  illustration  of  this  same  thing,  in  that 
familiar  law  of  nature,  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action. 
Each  drop  of  water  and  each  particle  of  air,  when  moved, 
moves  equally  each  drop  and  particle  around  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  more  solid  substances.  In  respect  to  all  matter 
whatever,  impulse  that  is  received,  is  communicated  to  con- 
tiguous bodies.  These  last  transmit  the  same  to  more  masses, 
these  to  more  still,  in  ever-widening  succession.     And  phi- 
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losophy  does  not  allow  us  to  believe  the  iofiueoce  ceases^  till 
we  reach  the  confines  of  the  material  universe.  It  assures 
U8>  ^^  that  the  momentary  waves,  raised  by  the  passing  breeze, 
apparently  bom  but  to  die  on  the  spot  that  saw  their  birth, 
leave  behind  them  an  endless  progeny,  which,  reviving  in 
other  seas  and  visiting  a  thousand  shores,  will  pursue  their 
ceaseless  course,  till  ocean  itself  be  annihilated ;  that  the  track 
of  every  canoe,  every  vessel,  remains  for  ever  registered  in 
the  movement  of  all  succeeding  particles  which  may  occupy 
its  place — the  furrow  made  is,  indeed,  instantly  filled  up  by 
the  closing  waters,  but  they  draw  after  them  other  and  laiger 
portions,  and  these  larger  portions  still,  in  endless  succession. 
So,  likewise,  philosophy  teaches,  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
air,  set  in  motion  by  the  human  voice,  communicate  them- 
selves to  columns  of  atmosphere  next  beyond  them,  in  suc- 
cession, until  the  waves,  thus  raised,  pass  around  the  earth, 
and  then  around  again,  and  thus  the  element  we  are  breath- 
ing becomes  a  vast  library,  on  whose  pages  are  written  all 
that  man  has  spoken.''  Minds  move  more  easily  among 
themselves  than  particles  of  matter,  far  more  readily  receive 
and  communicate  successive  impulses.  Heart  throbs  to  heart, 
thought  wakes  to  thought,  mind  kindles  to  mind,  with  a  quick- 
ness, a  certainty  and  a  power,  as  much  superior  to  what  oc- 
curs under  the  eye  of  the  natural  philosopher,  as  intelligent 
mind  is  nobler  in  its  elements  and  capabilities,  than  dull, 
senseless  matter.  There  shall  come  a  message  to  our  shores, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  noble,  classical  Greeks,  are 
making  a  last  death-struggle  against  the  oppressor,  and 
scarcely  will  it  be  read,  before  a  warm,  contagious  sympathy 
will  begin  to  appear.  Soon,  in  the  large  cities,  public  meet- 
ings will  be  held  pn  the  subjecL  Then  the  pul}j!t  will  catch 
the  general  feeling.  The  theatres  and  operas  will  give  the 
heroic  sufferers  a  benefit.  The  streets,  and  public  houses, 
and  markets,  and  parks,  will  take  up  the  absorbing  theme. 
Contributions,  at  appointed  places,  will  pour  in  ;  high-spirited 
young  men  will  put  on  arms,  and  set  sail  for  the  scene  of 
conflict.     A  wave  of  enthusiasm  will  pass  backward,  from 
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the  coast,  into  the  country,  ride  o^er  the  Alleghanies,  and 
move  on,  till  it  reaches  the  extreme  boundary  of  population. 
One  deep,  thrilling  sympathy  pervades  the  whole  land. 
Thus,  a  movement  of  intellect,^  or  emotion,  any  where,  easily 
becomes  a  movement  every  where.  He  that  rises  to  make  a 
speech,  makes  it  to  the  whole  civilized  portion  of  mankind, 
now  living,  or 'hereafter  to  live,  on  the  earth.  All  could  not 
hear  the  orator's  voice,  but  the  thoughts  and  beart*thrills  of 
those  who  did  hear  it,  are  communicated,  received,  trans- 
mitted, outspread,  till  they  reach  all  who  are  sufficiently 
emerged  from  barbarism  to  appreciate  them.  He  who  writes 
a  book,  writes  it,  not  for  one  age  and  one  nation  ;  he  writes 
it  for  the  family  of  man.  Every  record  of  history,  every 
line  of  poetry,  every  doctrine  of  philosophy,  every  passage 
of  oratory,  every  announcement  of  religion,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  influences,  to  be  limited  only  by  the  boundary 
of  created  being.  The  universe  seems  like  one  vast  whisper- 
ing-gallery, to  carry  all  the  utterances  of  mind  throughout  its 
immensity. 

A  literature  of  such  a  description  as  that  which  has  been 
here  commended,  rich,  healthful,  elevated,  diffiisive,  powerful, 
should  have  no  rivals  for  a  moment,  in  the  hearts  of  our  schol- 
ars and  men  of  intelligence.  Be  it  so,  that  our. superficial, 
popular  literature  comes  with  many  earnest  pretensions  to 
superiority  of  style,  imagery  and  description;  with  many 
warm  professions  of  desire  to  encourage  innocence  and  vir- 
tue ;  its  effect,  intellectually,  we  do  still  insist,  is,  like  that  of 
the  hydrocephalus,  an  enlargement  of  the  head,  but  a  para- 
lysis of  the  intellectual  organ  ;  and,  morally,  like  that  of  the 
consumption,  hallucination  and  confidence,  but  a  sure  wasting 
of  the  vital  organ.  Through  the  influence  of  the  soundly 
educated  portion  of  the  community,  the  whole  should  be  re- 
pudiated and  removed ;  our  schools  and  colleges,  reading- 
rooms  and  families,  be  thoroughly  cleansed  out;  and  then, 
pure  and  instructive  works  be  invited  forward,  to  pour  their 
tide  of  truth  and  eloquence  into  all  these  places  of  literary 
reading,  taste  and  influence.    We  invoke  scholars,  professional 
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men,  men  of  literary  leisure,  literary  writers,  book  publishers 
— all  the  good  character  and  all  the  active  talent  of  the 
country  we  invoke,  in  behalf  of  this  great  and  important  re* 
formation  in  our  popular  literature. 

Such  a  literary  regeneration  would  constitute  an  era  of 
mind — the  way-mark  of  an  age.  It  would  be  a  high  honour 
and  a  great  glory.  Our  country  ought  to  earn  this  honour. 
Most  nobly  would  this  glory  befit  her.  That  will  be  a  proud 
day  for  us,  when,  not  armies  and  navies,  territory  and  wealth, 
but  the  writings  of  the  great  and  pure,  shall  be  the  chief  de- 
positories of  our  power,  and  the  most  valuable  materials  of 
our  greatness.  * 


ARTICLE  VI. 

RELIGIOUS  VIEWS  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MAGI. 
By  Rev.  8.  P.  Hiu>bxth,  Jr.,  W>laat  Hilli,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  scene  in  the  life  of  Christ  is  described  by 
Matthew,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  other  evangelists. 
He  begins  the  second  chapter  of  bis  Gospel  with  the  words, 
"  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from 
the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  Where  ts  he  that  is  bom  King 
of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  hb  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him."  Who  were  these  Wise  Men  ?  No- 
thing is  said  of  them  again  in  the  Bible.  To  one  who  has 
not  investigated  their  history,  an  air  of  mysterious  romance  is 
thrown  over  their  visit,  which  causes  them  to  seem  almost  like 
beings  of  another  race.  They  emerge  from  obscurity,  offer 
their  adoration,  present  their  rich  gifts  to  the  infant  Saviour, 
and  then  vanish  again  like  the  angels  in  the  night  scene  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  have 
been  learned  men,  coming  from  a  distant  part  of  Palestine. 
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But  they  could  hardly  have  been  citizens  of  Judea,  for  we 
are  told  that  they  came  from  the  east,  and  Jerusalem  itself 
was  ID  the  east  of  Judea,  being  scarcely  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  The  best  commentators  think  that  by 
the  phrase  '<  from  the  east,"  is  meant  that  they  came  from 
Arabia,  Chaldea,  or  Persia.  And  most  of  them  suppose  the 
prophecy  in  Numbers  and  Isaiah — '*  There  shall  come  a  Star 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  The 
Oentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  Kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising" — ^to  have  been  fulfilled  in  this  visit  of  the  Magi. 
They  could  not  have  been  Jews,  for  we  are  told  that  "  being 
warned  of  Godwin  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to 
Herod,  they  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way." 
And  although  particular  inquiries  had  been  made  by  Herod 
concerning  their  first  vision  of  the  wonderful  star,  so  that  their 
place  of  residence  must  have  been  ascertained,  yet  when  they 
returned  to  their  own  country,  they  seem  to  have  been  safe 
both  from  the  wrath  of  Herod  and  from  his  further  inquiries ; 
neither  of  which  would  have  been  true  had  they  remained  in 
Judea.  Those  who  think  them  Jews,  suppose  them  to  have 
been  simply  wise  and  pious  men  of  that  nation.  But  fidyoi  is 
not  the  Greek  term  for  wise  men  as  a  class :  that  would  be 
2oq^L  Mayoi  is  specific.  It  is  the  name  of  a  sect,  who  were 
all  wise  men,  it  is  true,  but  not  all  wise  men  were  fuxyoi ;  just 
as  in  our  time  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  are  wise 
men,  but  not  all  wise  men  possess  the  title  of  F.  R.  S.  And 
none  of  this  sect  lived  in  Judea.  The  word  (iayvg^  says  Green- 
field, is  derived  from  the  Persian  !Ps,  mogh,  and  means  a  sage 
of  the  Magian  religion,  or  as  others  say,  a  venerator  of  Fire. 
We  know  that  id  Persia,  at  this  very  time,  flourished  a  large 
sect  called  the  Magi.  There  pre*eminently  were  they  con* 
sidered  wise  men.  Lempriere  remarks,  **  Their  professional 
skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philosophy  rendered  every  thing 
familiar  to  them,  and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all  learned 


men." 


RoUin  says  the  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  kept  all 
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their  learning  and  knowledge,  whether  in  relipoas  or  political 
concerns,  to  themselves  or  their  families.  This  knowledge 
and  skill  in  religious  matters,  gave  the  Magi  great  authority 
both  with  the  prince  and  the  people,  who  could  offer  no  sacri- 
fice without  their  presence  and  ministration. 

Cicero  tells  us  that  before  a  prince  in  Persia  could  come 
to  the  crown,  be  waa  obliged  to  receive  instruction  for  a  cer- 
tain time  from  some  of  the  Magi.  Nee  quisquam  rex  Per- 
sarym  potest  esse,  qui  non  ante  Magorum  disciplinam  scien- 
tiamque  perceperit.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  i.  n*  91 .)  Nor  did  he 
determine  any  important  affair  of  the  state,  when  he  was  upon 
the  throne,  without  taking  their  advice  and  opinion  before- 
hand. Pliny  says,  that  even  in  his  time  they  were  looked 
upon  in  all  the  eastern  countries  as  the  masters  and  directors 
of  princiBS,  and  of  those  who  style  themselvcis  the  Kings  of 
kings.  In  tantum  fastigii  adolevit  (auctoritas  Magorum)  ut 
hodieque  etiam  in  magna  parte  gentium  praevaleat,  et  in  ori- 
ente  regum  regibus  imperet.     (Plin.  1.  xxx.  c.  1.) 

They  were  the  sages,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing in  Persia;  as  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brabmans  were 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Their 
great  reputation  made  people  come  from  the  most  distant 
countries  to  be  instructed  by  them  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  their  identity  with 
the  Mayoi  mentioned  by  Matthew.  We  must  also  ascertain 
whether  the  religion  of  the  Persian  Magi  was  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  supposition  that  God  would  send  the  beautiful  star  to 
be  their  guide  to  the  infant  Redeemer.  Were  they  idolaters, 
or  worshippers  of  the  true  God  ?  The  general  opinion,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is  that  they  were  idolaters.  In 
all  ages  they  have  been  charged  with  adoring  the  Sun,  and 
worshipping  their  sacred  Fire.  But  if  we  look  into  impartial 
history,  and  examine  carefully  their  religious  tenets,  perhaps 
our  decision  will  be  more  favourable.  For  example,  take  the 
following  passages  from  Herodotus  and  Cicero.  The  Persians 
«*ected  neither  statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  to  their  gods, 
but  offered  their  sacrifices  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on 
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the  top  of  hills,  or  oq  high  places.  (Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131.) 
Cicero  says:  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  through  the  advice^ 
and  instigation  of  the  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king, 
burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  esteeming  it  injurious  to  the 
majesty  of  God  to  shut  him  up  within  walls,  to  whom  all 
things  are  open,  and  to  whom  the  whole  world  should  be 
reckoned  as  a  house  or  a  temple.  Auctoribus  Magis  Xerxes 
inflammasse  templa  Graecias  dicitur,  quod  parietibus  includer- 
unt  deos,  quibus  omnia  deverent  esse  patientia  ac  libera, 
quorumque  hie  mundus  omnis,  templum  esset,  et  domos. 
(Cic.  lib.  ii.  de  Legib.)  The  Persians  were  divided  betweea 
the  Sabean  and  the  Magian  religion.  The  former  of  these 
sects  had  its  rise  among  the  Chaldeans,  who,  from  their 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  their  particular  application  to 
the  study  of  the  several  planets,  which  they  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  so  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  those  orbs 
what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  induced  to  repre- 
sent Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  so  many  images  or  statues  in  which 
they  imagined  those  pretended  intelligences  or  deities  were  as 
really  present  as  in  the  planets  themselves.  In  time,  the 
number  of  their  gods  increased.  This  image  worship,  from 
Chaidea,  spread  itself  through  all  the  east;  from  thence 
passed  into  Egypt;  and  at  length  came  among  the  Greeks, 
who  propagated  it  through  all  the  western  nations.  To  this 
sect  of  the  Sabeans  was  diametrically  opposite  that  of  the 
Magi,  which  also  took  its  rise  in  the  same  eastern  countries. 
The  Magi  utterly  abhorred  images,  and  worshipped  God  only 
under  the  form  of  fire ;  looking  upon  that,  on  account  of  its 
purity,  brightness,  activity,  subtilty,  fecundity  and  incorrupti- 
bility, as  the  most  perfect  symbol  or  representation  of  the 
Deity.     (Vide  Rollin,  B.  IV.  c.  iv.) 

In  the  Universal  History,  this  point  is  still  further  dis- 
cussed. <*  Among  the  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  bis  disciples  are 
directed  to  pay  daily  to  the  Sun  certain  niydishf  i.  e.  saluta- 
tions, consisting  only  in  words  (and  those  too  addressed  to 
God)  without  any  mention  of  priestishf  or  adoration  due  to 
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the  Deity.  The  ArmeniaQs,  who  dwell  m  Persia,  are  wooc 
to  pray  in  like  manner,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
bowing  profoundly  low,  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun."  '^  To 
say  the  truth,  adoration,  that  is,  prostrating  or  bowing  the 
body,  was>  eren  among  the  Hebrews,  a  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious rite."  <'  The  sun  b  no  more  than  the  Kibla  of  the 
Persians,  (that  is,  the  point  of  adoration,  such  as  Daniel  in 
particular  is  said  to  have  practised,  when  he  prayed  with  bis 
face  toward  the  holy  city,)  as  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  the  Jews,  and  that  of  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedans." 
This  custom  does  not  seem  surprising,  when  we  consider  their 
opinions  concerning  the  sun,  some  believing  the  throne  of 
God  placed  therein,  and  that  it  is  the  seat  of  paradise :  others 
entertaining  a  different  opinion  as  to  paradise,  but  praying 
nevertheless  towards  the  sun,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  on 
account  of  its  purity.  It  is  farther  certain  that  the  Persians 
never  called  Mithra  (so  the  Persians  call  the  sun)  a  god,  or 
ascribed  to  it  any  name  of  the  divinity  ;  and  so  far  from  di- 
recting any  petitions  thereto,  they  constantly  begin  and  end 
the  ejaculations  pronounced  before  the  sun  with  the  praises  of 
the  most  high  God,  to  whom  alone  their  prayers  are  addressed. 
As  to  the  fire  before  which  the  Persians  worship,  taking  the 
word  in  an  extended  sense,  they  acknowledge  nothing  of  di- 
vinity therein ;  but,  esteeming  it  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  they 
first  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  and  then,  standing  up,  they 
pray  to  God.  Thus  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  at 
Persepolis  there  are  seen  many  marble  statues  of  kings  stand- 
ing praying  to  God  before  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  fire, 
which  are  also  placed  on  the  wall  before  them."  '*  Thus  it 
was  the  manner  of  God's  chosen  people  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  altar,  and  then  to  offer  up.  their  petitions. 
It  was  also  a  custom  among  the  Persians  to  tender  oaths  be- 
fore the  fire  upon  the  altar."  It  is  evident  that  they  looked 
with  high  regard  upon  their  sacred  fire,  from  the  care  which 
they  exercised  <^  in  preserving  it  from  being  polluted  by  im- 
pure fuel,  in  which  last  case,  the  Persians  went  so  far  as  to 
punbh  offenders  with  death.     Their  kings  also,  and  principal 
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persons,  were  wont  somelimes  to  feed  the  sacred  Gres  with 
precious  oils  and  rich  aromatics,  styling  these  epularignis^  or 
fire  dainties ;  but  still  all  things  done  to,  or  hj  fire,  were  per* 
formed  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  terminated  solely  in  him." 
"  They  never  confessed  their  sins  to  any  but  to  God,  nor  be- 
sought a  remission  of  them  from  any  but  from  him :  yet  they 
inclined  to  perform  these  public  acts  of  devotion  before  the 
symbol  of  the  Deity,  that  is,  before  fire,  or  before  the  sun,  as 
the  witness  of  their  actbns*  In  like  manner  the  Jews  con- 
fessed their  sins  to  God  in  the  temple,  the  fire  flaming  on  the 
altar  near  them ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  of  idolatry  in  this, 
thpugh  it  might  not  be  altogether  free  from  superstition." 
(Vide  Universal  Hist.,  Vol.  V.  ch.  xi.)  We  have  muUiplied 
quotations  upon  this  point,  because  of  its  importance.  If  the 
charge  he  true,  that  the  Persian  Magi  were  idolaters,  wor- 
shipping Fire  and  the  Sun,  then  it  would  seem  incredible  that 
the  announcement  of  the  Saviour's  birth  should  be  made  thus 
particularly  to  them.  The  evidence  cited  above,  however, 
strongly  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  last  author,  that  the 
priests  of  the  Magi  ^'by  no  means  deserved  the  appellation 
of  ignarii  sacerdoies^  u  e.,  fire  priests,  for  they  were  truly 
sacerdotes  Dei^  priests  of  the  Almighty." 

If  the  Magi  were  not  idolaters,  how  near  did  their  system 
of  religion  approach  to  the  truth  ?  It  would  be  highly  inte- 
resting to  investigate  fully  their  religious  tenets  and  mode  of 
worship,  were  there  space  ibr  it.  Some  of  their  opinions,  to  say 
the  least,  savoured  very  strongly  of  superstition.  Though  fire 
was  held  the  symbol  of  the  Divinity  among  the  Persians,  yet 
the  other  elements  were  also  highly  honoured  by  them,  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  the  first  seeds  of  all  things ;  wherefore  they 
studied,  by  every  method  possible,  to  preserve  each  of  them 
in  its  primitive  purity.  On  this  account,  they  prevented,  as 
much  as  they  could,  the  air  from  being  infected  by  ill  smells : 
and,  for  their  officiousness  on  this  head,  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  represents  them  as  believing  the  air  a 
deity.  They  hold  (says  he)  the  whole  expanse  to  be  Jupi- 
ter. (Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131.)     That  they  might,  in  like  manner. 
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preserve  the  earth  from  impurities,  they  would  not  bury  their 
dead  therein  :  but  suffered  them  to  be  devoured  by  birds,. and 
wild  beasts,  that,  finding  a  tomb  in  their  bowels,  they  might 
not  infect    the  air*     In  fine,  the  preserving  all  the  elements 
pure,  was  by  them  esteemed  an  act  of  high  piety,  and  as  such, 
meriting  the  divine  favour  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come.      Fire  and  water,  however,  were  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  objects  of  their  care,  because  they  were  most  liable  to  be 
contaminated :  and  hence  the  Greeks,  mistaking  the  degree  of 
reverence  they  paid  them,  declared  them,  without  scruple, 
worshippers  of  those  elements.    The  Persians  universally  held, 
that  .whosoever  wilfully  polluted  either  fire  or  water,  deserved 
death  in  this  world,  and  everlasting  punishment  in  that  to 
come,  and  that  whoever  threw  the  bones  of  dead  creatures 
into  waters  were  certainly  damned.     For  these  reasons,  the 
Magi,  wherever  they  were,  took  care  to  have  all  the  waters 
in  their   neighbourhood   watched,   assigning   them   keepen, 
whose  sole  office  it  was  to  look  carefully  to  this  matter,  and  to 
see  that  no  filthy  thing  was  thrown  or  dropped  into  them  ;  and 
for  this,  they  had  stated  and  well-settled  salaries  ;  for,  abhors 
ring  as  they  did-,  to  represent  the  Almighty  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  by  artificial  images  of  stone  or  metal,  they  chose  to 
preserve  fire  and  water  in  their  utmost  purity,  that  they  might 
serve  as  symbols  of  the  divine  nature,  and  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  infinite  purity  of  God.     As  they  held  the  ministration 
of  angels,  so  they  believed  that  one  of  th^e  celestial  guards 
was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  waters  in  general.     This 
angel  they  called  Ardisur,  for  whom  a  particular  nijfdish  or 
salutatbn  was  prescribed,  the  title  of  which,  in  their  ancient 
books,  runs  thus :  Hymn  to  ArdisuTyfor  the  benefits  received 
from  the  sea,  rivers,  wells,  and  fountains.    In  this  hymn,* 
they  praised  him   for  taking  care  of  all  these  places,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  continue  to  do  so,  returning  God  thanks 
for  the  various  uses  made  of  water,  and  the  mighty  advanta- 
ges resulting  to  mankind  from  his  wise  disposition   thereof 
throughout  the  earth.     They  were  of  opinion  that,  in  para- 
dise, such  people  were  peculiarly  blessed  as_  had  been  caur 
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tious  of  de61ing  water,  aod  had  in  this  sense  preserved  a  re- 
spect for  that  element  during  their  lives,  for  which  cause 
they  recommended  the  care  of  this  element,  as  well  as  fire, 
to  their  women,  that  is,  their  private  fires,  and  the  water  used 
in  their  houses ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  admitted 
women  to  minister  in  religious  matters.  (Vide  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  V,  c.  xi.) 

We  will  now  adduce  a  few  quotations  exhibiting  their 
mode  of  worship,  and  then  give  an  outline  of  their  creed* 
Strabo  relates,  that  there  were  in  Cappadocia  a  great  number 
of  Magi,  who  were  called  Fyreihi,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  and 
many  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
altars,  attended  by  priests,  who  daily  renewed  the  sacred 
fire,  accompanying  the  ceremony  with  music.  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  (1,  6,  seqq.)  says,  the  Persian  Magi  *<are  employed  in 
worshipping  the  gods  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  as  if  their 
worship  alone  would  be  accepted.  They  teach  their  doctrine 
oonceming  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom  they 
think  to  be  fire,  earth  and  water ;  they  reject  the  use  of  pic- 
tures and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion  that  the  gods  are 
male  and  female.  They  discourse  to  the  people  concerning 
justice.  They  forbid  the  use  of  ornaments  in  dress."  De- 
scribing their  private  habits,  he  continues:  ^'They  clothe 
themselves  in  a  white  robe ;  they  make  use  of  the  ground  as 
their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread,  for  food,  and  of  a  reed 
for  their  staff.''  In  the  Universal  History,  vol.  v,  p.  157, 
we  find  the  following  statement :  "  In  the  most  ancient  times 
the  Persians  had  no  temples  at  all,  but  reared  altars,  whereon 
they  preserved  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
and  other  solitary  places.  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the 
{(tike  of  preserving  these  fires  more  conveniently,  to  erect  over 
each  of  them  a  pyreum,  or  fire-temple.  This  did  not  subvert 
their  ancient  principle,  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe  ought  not 
to  be  enclosed  within  walls,  for  their pyrea  did  not  circumscribe 
what  they  esteemed  an  image  or  semblance  of  the  Divinity, 
but  only  the  symbol  of  bis  purity,  and,  as  it  were,  a  shadow 
of  his  nature.''     Lempriere  says :  <*  The  Magi  were  divided 
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into  three  classed:  the  first  consisted  of  the  inferidr  priests, 
who  conducted  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  the  sec- 
ond presided  over  the  sacred  fire ;  the  third  was  the  Archir 
magus  or  high  priest,  who  possessed  supreme  authority  over 
the  whole  order.  They  had  three  kinds  of  temples :  first, 
common  oratories,  in  which  the  people  performed  their  devo- 
tions, and  where  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  temples,  with  altars,  on  which  the  fire  was  kept  con- 
tinually burning,  where  the  higher  order  of  Magi  directed  the 
public  devotions  and  the  people  assembled ;  and,  lastly,  the 
grand  seat  of  the  Archimagus,  which  was  visited  by  the  peo- 
ple at  certain  seasons  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  which  it 
was  deemed  an  indispensable  duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at 
least  once  in  his  life." 

Their  public  worship  is  thus  described.  In  every  pyreuro, 
or  fire-temple,  there  ^ood  an  altar  on  which  burnt  the  sacred 
fire,  which  was  always  kept  alive  by  the  priest.  When  the 
people  assembled  in  order  to  their  devotions,  the  priest  put  on 
a  white  habit  and  a  mitre,  with  a  gauze  of  cloth  passing  be- 
fore his  mouth,  that  he  might  not  breathe  on  the  hoi}' element  ; 
thus  he  read  certain  prayers  out  of  the  Liturgy  which  he  held 
in  one  hand,  speaking  very  softly  and  in  a  whispering  sort  of 
tone,  holding  in  his  left  hand  certain  small  twigs  of  a  sacred 
tree,  which,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  he  threw  into  the 
fire.  At  these  times  all  who  were  present  put  up  their  prayers 
to  God  for  such  things  as  they  stood  in  need  of;  and,  when 
prayers  were  finished,  the  priest  and  people  withdrew  silen^y, 
and  with  all  tokens  of  awful  respect.  In  all  this  there  is 
little  to  support  the  supposition  that  the  Magi  were  idolaters. 

An  examination  of  their  creed  lessens  still  more  the  pro- 
bability that  such  was  their  character.  This  is  found  almost 
wholly  in  the  writings  of  Zoroaster.  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
bis  doctrine  (Is.  et  Os.  p.  369 — Op.  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  vii.  p; 
468)  says,  he  teaches,  <<  that  there  are  in  nature  two  opposite 
powers,  counteracting  eo^h  other's  operations,  the  one  ac- 
corapKsbing  good  designs,  the  other  evil.  To  the  better 
power  Zoroaster  gave  the  name  of  Oromasdes,  to  the  worse 
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that  of  Arimanius ;  and  affirmed  that  of  aeosible  objects,  ihe 
former  most  resembled  light,  the  latter,  darkoess.  The  fated 
time  is  approaching  in  which  Arimanius  himself  shall  be  utter- 
ly destroyed  ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  shall  become 
a  perfect  plain,  and  all  men  shall  speak  one  language,  and  live 
happily  together  in  one  society."  He  adds,  on  the  authority 
of  Tbeopompus,  '*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Magi  that  each  of 
these  gods  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thou- 
sand years ;  but  that,  at  last,  the  evil  principle  shall  perish, 
and  men  shall  live  in  happiness.  The  God  who  directs  these 
things  taking  his  repose  for  a  time,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Diogeoes  Laertius  (1.  c.) 
giv ->  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  that  the  gods  (meaning 
doubtless  those  of  whom  he  last  speaks,  Oromasdes  and  Ari- 
manius) were  derived  beings.  Lempriere,  in  commenting  on 
these  authors,  says,  '^  It  will  appear  probable,  from  a  compari- 
son of  these  with  other  authorities,  that  Zoroaster  gave  to 
derived  substances,  the  names  already  applied  by  the  Magi  to 
the  ca  ses  of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius  ;  and 
that  the  6rst  fountain  of  being,  or  the  supreme  divinity,  he 
called  Mithras.  These  principles  he  conceived  to  be  perpet- 
ually at  variance  ;  the  former  tending  to  produce  good— the 
latter  evil,  but  that  through  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  contest  would  at  last  termmate  in  favour  of  tbe 
good  principle." 

In  a  celebrated  Arabian  history  of  the  religions  of  the 
East  (Sharistani),  it  is  said,  ^'  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Magi  was  the  duality  of  the  spiritual  nature,  which  they  af- 
firmed to  be  good  and  evil,  virtuous  and  wicked,  benevolent 
and  destructive :  these  natures  they  distinguisiied  by  calling 
the  one  light,  and  the  other  darkness,  or  rather,  in  their  own 
terms,  Yemdan  and  Ahriman.  Though  ibe  Magi  affirm  these 
two  principles,  yet  the  most  ancient  of  them  do  not  think 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  affirming  tliat  both  existed 
&om  eternity  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  held  only  light  itself  ex- 
isted, and  that  darkness  was  produced."  (Sharistani  apud 
Hyde,  c.  22,  p.  294.) 
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The  Persians,  in  earl  jr  times,  acknowledged  one  eternal  and 
omnipotent  Being,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things: 
him  they  called  Yezad.  They  acknowledged  also  an  evil 
created  being,  whom  they  styled  Ahriman^  which  signiSes 
amongst  them  the  devil.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  an- 
cient Persians  held  a  co-eternity  of  these  two  principles ;  but 
writers  better  acquainted  with  the  true  tenets  of  this  nation, 
agree  that  Ahriman  was  created  out  of  darkness,  and  that 
Oromasdes  first  subsisted  alone ;  that  by  him  the  light  and 
darkness  were  created ;  that  in  the  composition  of  this  world, 
good  and  evil  are  mixed  together,  and  so  shall  continue  till 
the  end  of  all  things,  when  each  shall  be  separated,  and  re- 
duced to  its  own  sphere.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  prince  of  darkness  thus :  Oromasdes,  say 
they,  said  once  within  his  mind.  How  shall  my  power  appear 
if  there  be  nothing  to  oppose  me  ?  This  reflection  called 
Ahriman  into  being,  who  thenceforward  opposed  all  the  de- 
signs of  God,  and  thereby,  in  spite  of  himself,  contributes  to 
hb  glory.  The  souls  of  men,  according  to  them,  were  at 
first  unbodied  spirits ;  but  the  Almighty,  resolving  to  make 
use  of  them  in  warring  against  Ahriman^  clothed  them  with 
flesh,  promising  them  that  the  light  should  never  forsake  them 
till  Ahriman  and  all  his  servants  were  subdued  ;  after  which 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  to  follow,  with  the  separation 
of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  peace.  To  say  the  truth,  tl^e  notions  they  have  of 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  the 
attempts  made  on  them  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  last 
judgn^ent,  the  salvation  of  the  good,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  bad,  differ  very  little  from  what  is  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures  on  these  heads ;  only  they  have  a  long  account  ot 
the  war  between  God  and  the  author  of  evil,  which,  they 
say,  ended  in  a  complete  victory  gained  over  the  latter  and 
his  adherents,  who  were  constrained  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
that  the  Almighty  did  not  annihilate  bis  enemies,  because, 
without  opposition,  his  attributes  could  not  have  appeared 
with  such  lustre  as  they  now  do ;  that  the  world  bad  existed 
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three  thousand  years  before  this  decisive  battle,  the  whole  of 
its  duration  being  fixed  to  twelve  thousand ;  that,  after  this 
defeat,  God,  by  holding  up  three  fingers,  gave  the  evil  one 
leave  to  choose  which  three  thousand  years  of  the  nine  thou- 
sand yet  to  come,  he  would  please  to  take,  wherein  to  trouble 
and  vex  mankind  ;  whereupon  he  chose  the  middlemost.  Be- 
fore, say  they,  this  power  was  given  to  Ahriman^  man  lived  in 
a  state  of  innocence:  but  that,  since  his  fall,  war,  and  all 
other  evils,  have  been  introduced ;  that  these  however  shall, 
in  time,  pass  away,  and  man  live  again,  for  a  certain  space, 
in  peace  and  glory.  They  place  the  day  of  judgment  at  the 
end  of  twelve  thousand  years ;  and,  as  to  the  danpned,  they 
assert  that  they  shall  be  punished,  according  to  the  beinous- 
ness  of  their  crimes,  two  angels  being  appointed  to  be  the  in- 
spectors of  their  sufferings.  At  last,  however,  even  these  are 
to  be  pardoned ;  but  never  to  be  admitted  to  the  joys  of  the 
blessed,  but  to  remain  in  a  certain  place  by  themselves,  and 
to  wear  in  their  foreheads  a  black  mark  as  a  badge  of  that 
state  fpom  whence,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  they  were 
freed.* 

The  tenets  of  Zoroaster  are  developed  with  still  greater 
particularity.  Zerdusht  taught  the  people  that  the  Supreme 
Beine;  was  independent,  and  self-existent  from  all  eternity; 
that  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  were  continually 
mixed  and  in  a  continual  struggle,  not  through  any  impotency 
in  the  Creator,  but  because  such  was  his  will,  and  because 
this  discordancy  was  for  his  glory ;  that,  in  the  end  there 
would  be  a  general  resurrection,  and  a  day  of  retribution, 
wherein  such  as  had  done  well,  and  lived  obedient  to  the  law 
of  God,  should  go,  with  the  angels  of  light,  into  a  realm  of 
light,  where  they  should  enjoy  peace  and  pleasure  for  ever- 
l^ore ;  and  those  who  had  done  evil,  should  suffer,  with  the 
angel  of  darkness,  everlasting  punishments  in  a  land  of  ob- 
scurity, where  no  ray  of  light  or  mercy  shall  ever  visit  them ; 
that  henceforward  light  and  darkness  shall  be  incapable  of 


•  See  Univenal  Hist.,  Vol.  V.  p.  160. 
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mixture  to  all  eternity.  He  took  great  pains  to  persuade  his 
disciples  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  especially  of 
bis  wisdom,  and  his  justice,  in  consequence  of  which  be  as- 
sured them  they  had  none  to  fear  but  themselves,  because 
nothing  could  render  them  unworthy  of  the  divine  favour  but 
their  vices.  Of  all  virtues,  he  esteemed  what  the  Greeks 
called  philanthropy,  and  the  Apostles  brotherly  love,  the 
greatest ;  for  which  reason  he  exhorted  all  his  followers  to  acts 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  sometimes  alluring  them  by 
promises,  at  other  times  driving  them,  as  it  were,  by  threaten- 
ings.  He  sometimes  made  use  of  parabolic  relations ;  as  for 
example,  when  he  taught  that  on  the  fourth  day  after  death 
the  soul  came  to  the  bridge  Tchinavar,  and  was  there  met  by 
the  angels  Mihr-Izad  and  Reshu-Izad,  who  weighed  in  the 
balance  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  the  soul  attempting  to 
pass:  and  in  case  the  former  prevailed,  then  it  went  safely 
over  the  bridge ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  thrown  thence  into 
Gehenna,  that  is,  into  the  regions  of  darkness,  where  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  are  punished.  (Vide  Sadder,  part  i.)  He 
makes  use  of  these  terms  to  insinuate  that  the  effects  of  our 
good  and  evil  deeds  transcend  the  grave,  and  either  lead  us 
to  everlasting  rest,  or  plunge  us  into  never-ending  misery.  In 
the  book  Sadder,  which  is  a  compendium  of  the  doctrines  of 
Zerdusht,  collected  in  his  own  words,  this  description  of  the 
state  of  the  dead  is  placed  in  the  first  chapter,  and  in  the 
second  it  is  thus  applied :  Men  who  believe  the  religion  of 
Zerdusht  will  be  afraid  not  only  of  great,  but  of  small  sins ; 
for,  since  all  are  weighed  and  numbered,  and,  according  to 
the  preponderating  of  this  or  that  scale,  they  are  to  be  happy 
or  miserable  for  ever.  Whoever  thinks  of  this,  will  be  afraid 
of  adding  weight  to  the  left  hand  scale,  and  earnestly  desire 
to  heap  meritorious  actions  into  that  on  the  right  hand ;  be- 
cause his  all  rests  on  this  trial.  He  carefully  instructed  those 
who  heard  him,  and  directed  them  to  instruct  all  who  would 
*  believe  in  his  religion,  that  no  man  ought  to  despair  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  or  suppose  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
amend.     He  declared  that  though  we  had  a  faculty  of  distin- 
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guishing  between  good  and  evil,  jet  that  roan  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  value  which  God  sets  on  our  actions,  nor  bow  far 
the  intention  may  sanctify  the  most  trivial  act;  wherefore 
even  ihe  worst  of  men  may  hope  the  divine  favour  from  re- 
pentance and  good  works.  This  be  exemplified  by  another 
parable,  which  is  also  recorded  in  the  book  Sadder,  and  which 
runs  in  these  words :  ''  It  is  reported  of  Zerdusht,  the  author 
of  our  religion,  that  one  day,  retiring  from  the  presence  of 
God,  he  beheld  the  body  of  a  man  plunged  in  Gehenna,  his 
right  foot  only  being  free  and  sticking  without.  Zerdusht 
thereupon  cried  out,  What  is  that  I  see?  and  wherefore  is 
thb  man  in  this  condition  ?  He  was  answered :  This  man, 
whom  you  see  in  this  condition,  was  formerly  the  prince  of 
thirty-three  cities,  over  which  he  reigned  many  years,  without 
doing  any  one  good  action  ;  for  besides  oppression,  injustice, 
pride,  and  violence,  nothing  ever  entered  his  mind ;  and  though 
he  was  the  scourge  of  multitudes,  yet  without  regarding  their 
misery,  he  lived  at  ease  in  his  palace.  One  day,  however,  as 
he  was  hunting,  he  beheld  a  sheep  caught  by  the  foot  in  a 
thicket,  and  thereby  held  at  such  a  distance  from  food  that  it 
must  have  perished.  This  king,  moved  at  the  sight,  and 
alighting  from  his  horse,  released  the  sheep  from  the  thicket 
and  led  it  to  the  pasture.  Now,  for  this  act  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,  his  foot  remains  out  of  Gehenna,  though  bis 
whole  body  be  plunged  therein  for  the  multitude  of  his  sins. 
Endeavour  therefore  to  do  all  the  good  thou  canst,  without 
fear  or  apprehension,  for  God  is  benign  and  merciful,  and  will 
reward  even  the  smallest  good  thou  dost."  (Sadder,  part  v.) 
As  to  exterior  rites,  he  altered  the  old  mode  of  burning  fire 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  other  places  under  the  open  air, 
engaging  his  followers  to  erect  pyrea  or  fire  temples  throughout 
all  the  dominions  of  Persia,  that  this  symbol  of  the  divinity 
might  not,  at  every  turn,  be  liable  to  be  extinguished.  He  gave 
them  likewise  a  liturgy,  which  they  hold  to  have  been  brought 
to  him  from  heaven,  and  therefore  refuse  to  make  any  altera- 
tions therein,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  is 
long  ago  grown  obsolete,  and  is  very  little  understood  by  the 
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priests  themselves.  The  priests,  or,  as  we  style  them,  the 
Magi,  were  of  three  raoks :  the  first  consisted  of  ordinary  or 
parochial  clergy,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  very  significantly  terms 
them.  Their  duty  was  to  read  the  holy  offices  daily  in  the 
chapels,  and,  at  certain  stated  and  solemn  tiroes,  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  contents  of  Zerdusht's  books,  and  to  par- 
aphrase on  and  explain  them.  In  these  parochial  chapels 
there  were  no  fire  altars,  but  lamps  only,  before  which  their 
devotions  were  performed.  The  next  degree  of  their  clergy 
had  the  superintendency  of  these  ordinary  priests,  and  were 
to  them  what  bishops  are  among  us.  These  too  had  their 
churches,  in  which  were  altars,  whereon  fire  was  continually 
kept,  there  being  a  certain  number  of  the  inferior  clergy  to 
attend  them,  who,  by  four  at  a  time,  waited  constantly  near 
the  altar,  to  supply  it  with  fuel,  and  to  assist  such  devout 
persons  as  resorted  thither,  with  their  advice  and  their  prayers. 
Above  these  was  the  Archimagus,  i.  e.  the  high  priest. 

Zerdusbt  himself  assumed  this  office,  and  resided  in  the 
6ity  of  Balch,  where  he  governed  his  Magians,  and  instructed 
them  in  all  sorts  of  learning.* 

Facts  like  these,  selected  chiefly  from  the  works  before 
referred  to,  leave  the  impression  that  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  Magi  were  not  far  from  the  truth ;  and  the  question 
arises,  almost  involuntarily,  Had  they  no  access  to  or  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible?  They  had  only  the  Zendavesta,  a 
book,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  most  incontestable  evidence, 
composed  by  Zoroaster  near  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  be- 
fore a  part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written. 
Whence  then  were  these  truths  derived  ? 

Zoroaster,  the  author  of  their  sacred  book,  the  Zendaves- 
ta, was  not  the  founder  of  Magism.  The  religion  of  the  Ma- 
gi can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
it  was  prevailing  to  some  extent  over  the  plains  of  Chaldea« 
Indeed,  its  general  principles  may  be  traced  up  to  Noah,  and 
through  him  to  God  ;  from  Noah  and  his  children  descending 

•  See  UniTenal  History,  Vol.  t.  p.  401. 
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by  tradition  along  the  line  of  their  posterity.  From  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  earlier,  down  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  it 
was  in  perpetual  conflict  with  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  ,<^ 
the  stars  and  of  images.  In  support  of  this  view,  a  few  quo- 
Cations  will  be  presented.  "  Some  Arabian  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  insinuate  thai  what  they  call  the  religion  of  the 
fire-worshippers,  is  not  of  great  antiquity;  but  ail  impartial 
authors  agree  in  rejecting  this  notion,  and  admit  that  Magism 
began  very  early,  nay,  even  before  the  time  of  Abraham; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  oldest  book  extant  in  the  world  favours 
thb  opinion,  for  thus  speaks  Job  in  his  protestations  of  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  fervent  declarations,  that  he  had  always  held 
the  true  faith  and  done  all  the  good  he  could.  Job  31  :  26, 
'  If  I  beheld  the  sun,  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  cogni- 
zable by  the  judge ;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  who  is 
above.' ''  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this,  nor  can  any  thing 
more  fully  prove  that  this  heresy  was  as  old  as  the  Persians 
make  it,  who  affirm  that  Kejomaras,  their  first  king,  was  the 
author  of  their  religion  ;  and  therefore  of  old  they  affected 
much  to  call  themselves  Kejomarsians,  or  Kejomarthites.  But 
the  point  they  chiefly  laboured,  in  respect  to  antiquity,  was 
the  persuading  themselves  and  others  that  their  religion  was 
the  religion  of  Abraham.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
show  the  probable  source  of  this  opinion ;  but  as  this  article  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  collection  of  critical  inquiries,  we  choose 
to  insert  here  some  extracts  from  a  celebrated  Arabian  history 
of  the  religions  of  the  East,  rather  than  to  amuse  our  readers 
with  conjectures  of  our  own. 

"  The  Persian  kings  in  general,"  says  this  writer,  "ad- 
hered to  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  theu*  subjects  were 
always  of  the  religion  of  their  prince  ;  there  was  likewise  a 
chief  or  high-priest,  reputed « the  wisest  of  wise  men,  from 
whose  mandate  there  Was  no  appeal,  and  whose  sentence  was 
never  reversed,  the  same  reverence  being  shown  to  them,  as 
we  heretofore  showed  unto  our  caliphs."  "  The  Magi  constantly 
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affirmed  that  they  received  their  doctrines  from  wise  men  and 
prophets  who  were  among  their  ancestors ;  6rst  from  Kejo- 
maras ;  secondly)  from  Zervan  the  Great ;  thirdly,  from 
another  prophet  whose  name  was  Zerdusht."*  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  same  author  that  Zerdusbt  himself  owned  Ke- 
jomaras  to  have  instituted  that  religion  he  came  to  reform,  so 
that  it  may  pass  for  a  point  tolerably  well  established,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Persians  b  as  ancient  as  their  monarchy. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  his  work  De  Religione  Veterum 
Persarum,  published  in  1760,  has  the  following  paragraph  on 
the  same  subject.  "  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  their  mon- 
archy, we  may  be  certain  concerning  the  faith  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  in  one  God,  from  the  time  they  enter  the  limfts 
of  oriental  or  occidental  history.  And  truly  concerning  the 
antecedent  time,  we  do  not  doubt,  since  in  the  beginning  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Medes,  (as  will  be  established  by  their 
historians  beyond,)  that  faith  seems  not  as  if  new,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  most  received,  as  if  for  a  long  time,  until 
then  established,  without  compulsion,  or  other  relinquishment 
of  principle.  And  truly,  if  the  thing  be  well  examined,  who 
should  be  able  to  convert  them  to  the  faith  of  God  ?  Who 
was  so  powerful,  as  to  be  able  to  convert  and  compel  to  a  new 
religion,  the  Medes,  (under  whom  at  that  tin:ie  were  the  Per- 
sians,) the  monarchs  of  all  the  world  ?  Since,  therefore,  in 
the  times  of  Arbaces,  in  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  itself, 
the  Medes  and  Persians  are  found  following  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  neither  before  nor  after  that  beginning,  can  be  as- 
signed any  definite  time  in  which  they  relinquished  their  wor- 
ship or  resumed  it,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  aboriginal 
Medes  and  Persians,  in  the  6rst  foundation  of  their  religion^ 
from  antiquity,  were  well  initiated  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  in  it  afterwards  always  persisted."!  On  page 
2  of  the  same  chapter,  Hyde  says,  ^'  We  hold  it  to  be  cer- 


•  Sharistani  apod  Hyde,  Relig.  Vet.  Penar.  c.  28,  p.  294. 
t  Hyde,  cap.  I.  p.  14. 
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tainly  ascertained,  admitting  of  no  doubt,  that  the  aboriginal 
founders  of  the  Persian  and  Median  nation,  were  ORihodox ; 
as  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  from  whom  they  were  descended, 
taught  his  family  and  people,  and  established  them  from  the 
beginning,  with  primeval  simplicity,  in  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God.  For  it  is  devoutly  to  be  believed, 
that  Elam,  the  Father  of  the  Persians,  or  the  Grandfather, 
(the  obedient  son  of  Shem,)  after  a  deliverance  from  the 
Deluge  so  stupendous,  retained  the  religion  of  his  father,  and 
persisted  firmly  in  the  same ;  and,  having  in  recent  memory 
so  great  a  miracle  of  Divine  goodness  toward  himself,  that 
he  instilled  among  his  sons  and  grandsons  the  wholesome 
dpctrine  received  from  his  father  Shem,  and  imbued  them 
thoroughly  with  the  same."  From  the  authors  afterwards 
cited  by  Hyde,  we  will  quote  only  one.  "  Concerning  the 
Magi,  the  visitors  of  Christ,  prolixly  writes  Bar  Bahldl,  a  Syr- 
ian (then  follows  Syriac):  *The  Magi  were  from  Persia, 
from  the  sons  of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem/*  Josepbus  (Ant. 
cvi.  and  sec.  I)  says:  'From  Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet, 
came  the  Medeans,  which  are  called  Medes  bv  the  Greeks ;" 
and  in  sec.  4  of  the  same  chapter,  ^  Shem,  the  third  son  of  Noah, 
bad 'five  sons  who  inhabited  the  land  that  began  at  Euphrates, 
and  reached  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  £lam  left  behind  him  the 
Elamites,  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians.' " 

In  the  Universal  History,  vol.  v.  c.  xi.  p.  49,  it  is  said, 
"  The  most  ancient  name  of  Persia,  is  that  by  which  it  is 
called  by  Moses,  viz.  Elam,  from  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  the 
father  of  its  first  inhabitants.  (Gen.  10:  22-14  :  I.  Jerem. 
25  :  25.)  The  best  commentators  agree  that  the  Elamites, 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  were  descended  from 
Elam  the  son  of  Shem.  It  is  likewise  allowed  that  the 
most  ancient  inspired  writers  constantly  intend  Persia  when 
they  speak  of  Elam  ;  e.  g.  Jeremiah  49 :  39,  "  But  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  in  the  latter  days,  that  I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Elam,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  always  understood  to 


*Hyde,c.31,p.382. 
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mean  tbe  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  by  Cy- 
rus, whoiRubdued  the  Babylonians,  as  these  had  before  subdued 
the  Persians."  "  As  to  the  word  Paras  (from  whence  Per- 
sia), authors  are  not  very  well  agreed  as  to  its  etymology. 
Some  again,  who  seem  to  be  nearest  the  truth,  say  that  be 
was  the  son  of  Elaro,  the  son  of  Shem/'  The  same  author, 
p.  12,  vol.  v.,  says,  '*  The  Medes  are  derived  from  Madai  the 
third  son  of  Japhet.''  This  seems  plain  from  Scripture, 
where  the  Medes  are  usually  called  Madai  (Heb.  '^T^),  e;  g. 
Dan.  5:  28;  6:  8,  12,  IS;  8:  20.  Esth.  1  :  3,  14, 18, 
1&-10:  2,  etc. 

Bush,  in  commenting  on  Grenesis  10 :  1 — "  Now  these  are 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah'' — gives  a  genealogical 

table  of  their  descendants.    *^  I.  Japhetites. III.  Madai : 

the  Medes."  ^'  3.  Shemites.  L  Elam :  the  Persians,  par- 
ticularly of  the  province  of  Elymais."  Thus  we  see  that 
writers  on  Ancient  History  state  with  great  unanimity  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  descendants  of  Elam,  the 
son  of  Shem.  Having  just  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  these 
two  Patriarchs  must  have  carefully  taught  the  truth  to  their 
posterity.  At  first  the  true  religion  seems  to  have  flourished 
among  them  in  the 'utmost  purity,  but  in  process  of  time  it 
became  corrupted,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  overspread 
with  Sabianism.  Several  ancient  authors  among  the  Magi 
affirm  that  they  were  reformed  thoroughly  by  Abraham,  but 
afterward  lapsed  again.  However  this  may  be,  gross  corrup- 
tions bad  certainly  crept  in  among  them.  Once  or  twice 
Sabianism,  or  idol-worship,  had  completely  gained  the  supre* 
inacy  over  the  religion  of  the  Magi  (vide  Rollin,  book  iv.  c.  3, 
sec.  5),  and  thus  throughout  the  Empire  of  Persia,  tbe  false 
and  the  true,  to  some  extent,  were  mingled  together.  In  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  third  king  after  Cyrus,  Zoroaster,  the 
Reformer,  appeared.  He  removed  all  idolatrous  principles 
fiom  Magism,  and  embodied  in  his  Zendavesta  the  creed  of 
the  Magi.  This,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  almost  like  our 
own.  It  tought  that  there  b  one  infinite  God,  and  an  Evil 
Angel,  answering  to  tbe  Satan  of  the  Scriptures.     Some  au- 
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thors,  however,  say  that  Zoroaster  taught  the  existeDce  of  two 
Angels,  under  the  Supreme  Being.  For  example,  Rollin,  in 
giving  his  cre^d,  says,  *'  his  doctrine  was,  that  there  was  one 
Supreme  Being,  independent  and  self-existing  from  all  eternity : 
that  under  him  were  two  angels :  one  the  angel  of  light,  who  i 

is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  angel  of  darkness, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  evil :  that  these  two,  out  of  the  mix- 
ture of  light  and  darkness,  made  all  things  that  exist ;  that 
they  are  in  perpetual  struggle  with  each  other;  that  where 
the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  good  reigns ;  and  that  where 
the  angel  of  darkness  prevails,  there  evil  takes  place:  that 
this  stiiiggle  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  then 
there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a  day  of  judgment, 
wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just  retribution  according  to  their 
works.  After  which  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples 
shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  sufier,  in 
everlasting  darkness,  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds ;  and 
the  angel  of  ligbt  and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  world 
of  their  own,  where  they  shall  receive,  in  everlasting  light, 
the  reward  due  to  their  good  deeds:  that  after  this,  they  shall 
remain  separated  for  ever,  and  light  and  darkness  be  no  more 
mixed  together  to  all  eternity."*  Even  this  is  not  all.  Zo- 
roaster gave  to  his  followers  distinct  information  concerning 
the  coming  of  Christ.  Before  citing  authors  in  support  of 
this  position,  however,  we  wish  to  present  a  quotation  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hyde,  De  Religione  Veterum  Persarum, 
c.  31,  p.  392.  <'In  the  Life  of  Confucius,  who  lived  more 
than  fiv&  hundred  years  befpre  Cbrbt,  it  is  related  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  ^  Ipse  Homo  est  in  Ocddenie*  Other 
expressions  of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  his  Life,  in  the  eighth 
volume,  p.  23.  But  in  his  Life,  published  by  D.  Couplet,  it 
is  written,  in  the  Chinese  tongue — Si  fam  Yen  Xim  ghif 
i.  e.  Vir  Sanctus  in  Ocddente  existit.  The  Holy  Man  dwells 
in  the  West.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  by  these  words,  be  had 
reference  prophetically  to  Christ,  or  historkally  to  the  High 


♦  Vide  RoUin,  B.  IV.  c.  iv.  p.  298.  ^ 
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Priest  of  the  Jews.     I  incline  to  the  latter  interpretation. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  sixty-five  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Emperor  Mingb-Ti,  from  the  words 
of  Confucius  in  part,  and  partly  from  having  seen  in  his  sleep 
a  vision  of  the  Holy  Man,  sent  legates  into  the  West  to 
search  after  ^tie  Holy  Man  and  the  Holy  Law.     But  they, 
having  approached  to  a  certain  island  near  the  Red  Sed, 
dared  not  proceed  farther,  and  returned  with  the  object  of  their 
mission  unaccomplished."      Roman  historians  tell  us  that  all 
th^  Eastern  world  were  anticipating  the  manifestation  of  some 
wonderful  Being,  about  the  time  that  the  Messiah  actually 
appeared.     Socrates,  who  lived  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  is  said  to  have  taught  his  followers  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Divine  Being  would  descend  to  earth  and 
impart  to  men  religious  knowledge,     fiut  Zoroaster  seems  to 
have  given  his  disciples  more  distinct  intimations  concerning 
the  coming  of  Christ,  than  all  others.     In  the  thirty-first  chap- 
ter of  Dr.  Hyde's  work,  may  be  found  a  quotation  from  Sha- 
ristani,  in  the  original  Arabic,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
translation :  "  Ex  eis  quae  praedixit  Zeradusht  in  Libro  Zen- 
davesta,   est,    quod    dixit    ultimis    temporibus   appariturum 
Hominem  dictum  Oshanderbegh^  (i.  e.  Homo  Mundi)  qui 
Mundum  Religione  et  Justiti^  omaturus  esset.     Deinde  ejus 
tempore  appariturum  etiam  Pety&ra,  seu  Diabolum,  qui  Re- 
bus ejus  et  Regno  ejus  molestiam  afferret  per  viginti  annos. 
Turn   postbac  appariturum  Osiderbeghi,  qui  incolis  Mundi 
reyivificaret  justitiam.    Et  sedaret  Injuriam,  et  immutatas  con- 
suetudines  in  loca  sua  pristina  restitueret.     Et  quod  illi  obse- 
cuturi  essent  Reges,  eique  facilitariter  Negotia :  et  quod  opem 
laturus  esset  Religioni  verae ;  et  quod  in  ejus  Tempore  obtim- 
eretur  Quies  et  Tranquilitas,  essetque  sedatio  Dissidiorum  et 
Recessio  Molestiarum."     Sic  Sbaristani,  Scriptor  Mohamme- 
danus  ex  Libro  Zendavest£t.     Which  may  be  rendered  thus: 
^^  Among  those  things  which  Zoroaster  prophesied  in  the  book 
Zendavesta,  b  the  following :     He  declared  that  in  the  latter 
days  would  appear  a  man  called  Oshanderbegha,  (i.  e.  the 
Man  of  the  Worlds  which  differs  little  from  the  title  Christ 
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often  gives  himself  of  the  Son  of  Man),  who  would  adorn 
the  World  with  Religioo  and  Justice.  Afterward  would  ap- 
pear Petyarus,  or  the  Devil,  who  would  violently  oppose  bis 
kingdom  for  twenty  years.  Then  would  appear  Osiderbegba, 
who  would  revive  justice  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy 
and  cause  wrongs  to  cease,  and  restore  to  their  pristine  place 
immutable  customs.  Kings  will  be  obedient  to  him,  and  the 
work  be  rendered  easy :  aid  will  be  brought  to  true  religion  : 
in  bis  time  Rest  and  Tranquillity  shall  prevail,  and  there  will 
be  an  allaying  of  Dissensions  and  a  cessation  from  Injury." 
Thus  writes  Sharastani,  a  Mohammedan  author,  from  the  book 
Zenda vesta.*  Something  similar  to  this,  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  redemption  of  the  world,  is  quoted  by  Tavemier 
from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Magi.  His  citation*is  rather 
lengthy,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  present  iL  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  it,  however,  will  find  it  in  Hyde,  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  the  preceding,  and  also  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  v.  p.  408.  We  will  con- 
clude this  branch  of  the  subject  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from 
the  famous  Arabian  historian,  Abulpharajius,  as  cited  by 
Hyde :  ''  Quin  et  planiora  eum  de  Christo  docuisse  narrat 
Abulphargj  in  Dynastiarum  Libro,  p.  54."  Here  follows  the 
passage  in  Arabic,  rendered  by  Hyde  thus :  "  Zeradusht 
Praeceptor  Magusaeorum  .  •  Persas  docuit  de  Manifestatione 
Domini  Christi,  jubens  illos  ei  Dona  afferre:  indicavitque 
futurum  ut  ultimis  Temporibus  Virgo  Conciperet  Foeium 
absque  contactu  viri :  cumque  nasceretur^  apparituram  stellam, 
quae  interdiu  luceret,  et  in  ejus  medio  conspiceretur  figura 
Fuellae  Virginis.  Vos  autem,  6  Fiilii  mei,  ante  omnes  Gentes 
ortum  ejus  percepturi  estis.  Cum  ergo,  videritis  Stelkun, 
abeuntes  quo  vos  ilia  dirigat,  Natum  istum  adorate,  offerentes 
ei  Munera  vestra.  Est  quidera  ille  verbum  quod  coelum  coa- 
didit."  ^'Tbat  be  taught  more  plainly  concerning  Christ, 
narrates  Abulpharajius  in  his  Book  of  the  Dynasties,  p.  54." 
<<  Zoroaster,  the  Preceptor  of  the  Magi,  taught  the  Persians 

*  Hyde,  Relig.  Vet.  Pen.,  c.  31,  p.  388. 
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concerning  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Christ,  coramanding 
them  to  carry  him  gifts.  He  declared  that  in  the  latter  days 
a  Virgin  should  <;onceive  without  the  help  of  man  ;  and  when 
she  sliould  bring  forth,  a  Siar  would  appear,  shining  in  the 
daytime,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  should  be  seen  the  figure  of  a 
Virgin.  You,  therefore,  O  my  children,  having  notice  of  his 
birth  before  all  other  nations,  when  you  behold  the  Star,  fol- 
lowing whither  it  may  direct  you,  adore  him  who  is  bom, 
offering  to  him  your  gifts,  for  He  is  that  Word  which  estab- 
lished the  heavens."*  In  confirmation  of  the  supposition  that 
the  Magi  of  the  New  Testament  were  from  Persia,  we  will 
quote  the  succeeding  paragraphs  '^  At  apud  eundem  Auto- 
rem,  p.  70,  legitur.  Antogius  (yel  potius  Lycinius)  ad 
Caesarem  scripsit;  Persae  Orientales,  Regnum  tuum  ingressi, 
Puero,  qui  in  regione  Judaiae  natus  est.  Dona  obtulerunt. 
Quis  autem  ille  fuit,  aut  cujus  Filius,  ad  nos  nondum  perve- 
Dit."  By  the  same  author,  p.  70,  it  is  said,  ^<  Antogius  ("or 
rather  Lycinius)  wrote  to  Caesar :  The  Oriental  Persians, 
entering  thy  kingdom,  have  offered  Gifts  to  a  Boy  who  was 
bom  in  the  region  of  Judea.  But  who  he  is,  or  of  whom  he 
is  the  son,  we  have  not  as  yet  ascertained."  (Ibid.)  The 
directions  given  by  Zoroaster,  as  his  language  is  quoted  by 
Abulpharajius,  though  very  minute,  were  literally  obeyed  by 
his  followers,  as  we  see  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  as 
soon  as  the  long-expected  star  appeared. 

And  now  the  question  returns,  with  redoubled  force.  How 
carob  the  Magi  by  this  wonderful  knowledge  ?  Some  have 
supposed,  as  they  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  a 
branch  of  the  old  Patriarchal  Church,  that  distinct  revela- 
tions were  made  to  them,  just  as  in  Patriarchal  times.  But 
there  is  another,  and  as  we  think,  a  more  satisfactory  supposi- 
tion. Several  of  the  old  Persian  writers  tell  us  that  Zoroaster 
began  life  as  a  servant  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  quotations.  (Vide  Hyde,  c.  24* 
Historia    Vitae    Zerdushti,    ex    Orientalibus    Scriptoribus.) 


*  Vide  Hyde,  o.  31,  p.  390,  De  Relig.  Veterum  Penarum. 
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"The  Arabian  historian,  Abu  Mohammed  Mustapha,  in  his 
Life  of  Gusbtasp,  says  (here  follows  Arabic)  :  After  thirty 
years  of  the  reign  of  Gusbtasp  had  elapsed,  appeared  Zo- 
roaster, a  wise  man,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the 
Magi.  He  was  one  of  the  Disciples  of  Ozeir  (or  Ezra), 
whom  he  heard,  and  with  whom  at  times  he  conversed.  But 
when  he  contradicted  him,  Ozeir  pronounced  upon  him  a 
curse,  so  that  he  fled  away  a  leper.  Afterward  the  Sons  of 
Israel  rejected  him  from  their  midst,  and  he  departed  into  the 
East.  There  he  composed  his  Book,  in  twelve  volumes,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  words  of  the  Prophet  David,  which  he 
had  heard  from  Ozeir."*  "  More  fully  and  distinctly  the 
Mohammedan  Bundari  narrates  the  affair.  (Here  follows 
Arabic.)  Abu  Gjaphar  Al  Tabari  relates,  that  Zoroaster 
was  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  was  a 
household  servant  to  one  of  the  Disciples  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  to  whom  be  peace,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteem- 
ed. But  when  be  had  deceived  him  by  lying,  he  called  down 
upon  him  a  curse  from  God,  and  he  fled  away  as  a  leper,  and 
departed  into  the  region  Aderbayagjan,  where  he  began  to 
propagate  the  religion  of  the  Magi.  Then  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Gusbtasp,  who  was  in  Balch,  and  when  be  gained 
access  to  him,  and  explained  bis  religion,  Gushtasp  admired 
it,  and  compelled  his  subjects  to  embrace  it."t  "  In  nearly 
the  same  sense  writes  Megjdi,  a  Persian  Mahometan,  in 
the  Book  Zinato  Magjalis.  (Here  follows  Arabic.)  Zo- 
roaster was  a  man  from  Palestine,  who  was  formerly  the 
servant  of  a  certain  Prophet  of  Israel,  and  who  mastered  the 
rarest  sciences.  For  some  reason,  the  Prophet,  becoming 
angry,  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him,  and  Zoroaster,  as  a 
leper,  fleeing  from  his  native  land,  departed  into  Aderbayag- 
jan, and  there  uttered  his  Prophecy.'^J  These  writers  may, 
or  may  not  be  correct.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  knbw  that  the 
Jews  at  this  period  were  captives  in  Babylon.  And  we  learrr 
from  chronology  that  the  youth  of  Zoroaster  must  have  been 


•  Hyde,  cap.  24,  p.  317.  t  Ibid,  p.  318.  t  Ibid,  p.  319. 
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in  the  old  age  of  Daniel.     May  not  Daniel  have  been  his 
instructer  ?     On  this  point  a  hint  from  the  Bible  sheds  great 
light.     The  Magi  were  not  all  of  one  rank.     Over  them  all 
was  the  Archimagus,  like  the  Chief  Priest  among  the  Jews. 
Now  we  learn  from  th^  Bible,  that  the  king  promoted  Daniel, 
because  of  hb  wonderful  wisdom,  to  this  office  of  Archimagus, 
or  Chief  of  the  Magi.     Glance  through  his  history.    Dan.  1 : 
4,  Certain  wise  youth  are  selected,  who  are  to  be  taught 
5^  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,''  and  intro- 
duced among  the  Magi.    1  :   17-20,    The  king  finds  Daniel 
and  his  brethren  ^'  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm."     2:    2,    The  king 
dreams,  and  calls  before  him  the  wise  men  to  recall  and  inter- 
pret his  dream,     v.  13,  They  fail,  and  are  ordered  to  be  slain 
-^^'  and  they  sought  Daniel  and  his  fellows  to  be  slain," — 
showing  that  he  also  was  one  of  the  Magi.    v.  27,,  He  reveals 
the  dream,    v.  46,  The  king  worships  Daniel,    v.  48,  ^^  Then 
the  king  made  Daniel  a  great  man,  and  gave  him  many  great 
gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon." 
4  :  9,    Nebuchadnezzar  addresses  him,    *^  O  Belteshazzar, 
master  of  the  magicians,"  &c«     This  was  thirty-three  years 
after  Daniel  had  been  made  chief  of  the  Magi.    And  in  Dan. 
&:  11,  thirty-two  years  later  still,  the  queen  says  to  Belshaz* 
zar,  when  terrified  at  the  writing  on  the  wall,  '<  There  is  a 
man  in  thy  kingdom,  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods^ 
^     *     whom  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  thy  father,  the  king,. 
I  say,  thy  father,  made  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,. 
Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers.    *    *    Now  let  Daniel  be  call- 
ed, and  he  will'show  the  interpretation."    The  office  of  Archi- 
magus was  for  life,  and  we  have  here  traced  Daniel  as  possess- 
ing it  for  the  space  of  sixty  years.     Can  it  be  supposed  that 
in  thisstatioii  of  influence  Daniel  would  withhold  the  truth? 
How  probable  it  is  chat  the  young  Magus,  Zoroaster,  learned 
from  the  lips  of  th^  prophet  all  that  he  ailerward  wrote  con 
ceming  Christ.     And  liow  is  it  singular  that  the  star  should 
appear  to  the  Magi  ?     The  whole  race  of  the  Magi  were  a 
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remnant  of  the  old  Patriarchal  Church ;  in  a  world  of  Idola- 
ters, preserving  in  its  purity  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God* 
And  if  we  suppose  that.among  them  were  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  who  never  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
how  natural  that  to  the  Magi  should  be  given  the  special 
honour  of  presenting  the  homage  of  the  Gentile  worid  to  the 
infant  Saviour. 

Doubtless,  ere  this,  the  question  has  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  What  has  become  of  this  interesting  race  ?  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  answer,  they  still  exist. 

In  the  seventh  century  their  grand  Fire  Teiaple,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Archimagus,  were  still  in  the  city  of  Balch,  whefe 
Zoroaster  hinaself  resided,  governing  his  Magians,  and  instructr 
ing  them  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  (Vide  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  V. 
p,  404.)  About  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
power  of  their  enemies,  the  seat  of  the  Archimagus  was  com- 
pelled to  be  located  elsewhere.  Until  recently ,  howBver, 
their  fire  altars  were  burning  both  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
They  are  th^  Ghebers,  or  Fire  Worshippers,  described  by 
Moore  in  his  Lalla  Rookh.  They  rejected  the  Koran  of  the 
fJEiIse  Prophet,  and  were  therefore,  in  Persia,  nearly  extermi- 
nated by  the  Mohammedans ;  but  a  numerous  body  yet  remains 
in  India.  Many  accusations  have  been  made  against  them, 
1x)th  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  For  example,  Zoroas- 
ter has  been  charged  with  allowing  incest.  But  those  who 
make  the  charge  do  not  quote  from  the  Zendavesta,  or  from 
its  compendium  the  book  Sadder,  or  from  any  other  treatise 
written  by  an  avowed  Pars^e.  And  the  contrary  practice  of 
the  Parsees  at  this  day  amounts  almost  to  a  demonstratioji 
that  he  did  not  allow  it. 

They  are  still  charged  with  worshipping  Fire  and  the  Suot 
but  accurate  investigations  show  that  they  yet  retain  un- 
changed the  writings  and  the  creed  of  Zoroaster ;  and  bow 
before  the  Sun  and  their  sacred  fires  only  to  worship  the  glori- 
ous Being  of  whom  these  are  but  fain^  symbols.  RoHio, 
after  giving  a  synopsis  of  their  creed,  adduced  above,  which 
might  almost  be  ausuken  for  our  own,  saysy  "  All  this,  the 
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remainder  of  that  sect  which  is  now  in  Persia  and  India,  do, 
^vitfaout  any  variation,  after  so  many  ages,  still  bold  even  to 
thisday."  (Anc.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  395.)  "  A  friend  of  Dr. 
Hyde  asked*  the  priests  of  the  Persians  at  what  seasons  and 
with  what  ceremonies  they  adored  the  Son.  They  answered, 
they  never  adored  the  Sun,  or  paid  any  sort  of  divine  honours 
to  that  luminary,  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  planets ;  but  only  turned 
themselves  toward  the  Sun  when  praying,  because  they  looked 
upon  it  to  come  nearest  to  the  nature  of  fire."* 

Ta vernier  says,  "  The  Gaurs  render  no  such  honours  to 
(he  fire,  as  agree  with  this  term  of  worship.  They  are  not 
idolaters.  They  acknowledge  one  God,  the  creator  of  the 
iieaven  and  of  the  earth,  and  him  only  they  worship.^f 

"  Monsieur  Le  Brun,  by  the  interposition  of  the  English 
agent,  had  a  conversation  with  one  of  their  priests,  from 
whom  he  learned  many  things,  exactly  conformable  to  what 
we  have  delivered.  To  M.  Le  Brun's  first  question,  what 
be  thought  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  power  of 
God,  be  said  he  believed  God  to  be  a  Being  of  beings,  a 
Spirit  of  light,  above  the  comprehension  of  human  under- 
standings, infinite,  in  all  places,  almighty,  from  whom  nothing 
oouid  be  hid,  and  against  whose  will  nothing  could  bci  done. 
This  conference  happened  in  the  month  of  January,  1707. 
(Le  Brun,  Tom.  IL  p.  387.)"^ 

^^The  Persians  never  have  said  that  the  Sun  is  God,  nor 
ever  oflfered  to  it  petitions  lis  if  it  were  God.  But  what  the 
Persians  wish  for  it  Dr.  Sdnson  teaches  us  in  his  <  Present 
State  of  Persia,'  who,  their  priests  in  Ispahan  being  interro- 
gated concerning  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  thus  says :  <  Sol- 
emnly they  affirmed  that  they  did  not  adore  that  planet,  but 
the  one  God  only  f  and  in  the  same  chapter,  ^  This  I  ob- 
served, that  they  had  no  images,  and  evidently  abhorred  those 
who  have  them.  When  it  was  asked  of  them,  Wherefore 
prostrate  do  you  adore  the  rising fiun  ?  they  repUed,  that  they 
offered  homage  to  that  creature,  because,  after  man,  God  had 

•  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  V.  p.  147.  t  lb-  p^  157.  t  lb.  p.  158. 
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made  it  most  perfect  of  those  things  which  he  created  from 
nothing-  They  say  God  has  placed  in  it  his  throne ;  there- 
fore its  glorious  majesty  befits  to  receive  their  lowliest  venera* 
tion.  That  salutation  which  is  offered  to  the  rising  Sun  is 
not  peculiar  to  them  alone.  For  the  modem  Persians  have 
the  same  custom,  and  also  the  Armenians,  who  do  the  same 
by  frequently  signing  tbemselyes  with  the  cross  before  the 
Sun.  They  believe  also  something  of  Paradise  to  foe  in  the 
Sun  itself;  and  the  felicity  of  the  Saints  to  consist  in  a.clear 
vision  of  the  Sun,  in  which,  they  declare,  they  see  God  by 
reflection  as  in  a  mirror ;  but  no  one  is  admitted  to  tbb  felicity 
until  three  days  after  death."  Since,  therefore,  as  you  see, 
they  consider  the  Sun  to  be  a  creature  of  God,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  worship  it  as  God  himself,  who  by  the 
Persians  is  called  Creator  of  all  things,  with  the  remaining 
attributes."  ^  ''  The  Persians,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation, 
always  have  believed  in  one  true,  omnipotent,  end  immortal 
God.  They  commence  all  their  books  with  a  formula  of  this 
sort :  In  Nomine  Dei  Condonatoris,  M isericordis,  Justi.  They 
believe  all  the  attributes  of  God  which  we  believe.  That, 
for  example,  (as  is  used  in  their  words,)  he  is,  of  all  things  Crea- 
tor, and  Ruler,  and  Preserver.  That  he  is  Eternal,  Om- 
nipotent, the  Judge  of  all.  That  it  may  be  better  known 
what  they  think  concerning  God,  and  in  what  style  they  ad- 
dress Him,  take  the  succeeding  sentences  from  the  highest 
authority  among  them,  the  Book  Sadder,  in  whose  preface  the 
Priest  who  wrote  this  book  has  inserted  the  following  effusions 
in  song:  In  nomine  Domini  essentiae  Divinae  et  Attributo- 
rum.  Domini  Abundantia  et  Dei  vitae.  Dei  qui  intellectum 
et  animum  creavit*  Dei  qui  corpus  et  animum  oondidit* 
Domini  existentiae  et  Domini  vitae.  Dei  qui  in  toto  orbe 
unus  est."f  These  are  the  first  six.  Hyde  quotes  two  pages 
and  a  half  of  similar  sentences.  We  will  close  this  branch  of 
the  subject  by  ^adducing  a  quotation  from  the  Universal  His- 


*  Hyde,  c.  4,  p.  106.  t  Tnoslatlon  from  Hyde,  c.  33,  p.  401. 
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tory,  Vol.  V.  p.  162,  which  seems  conclusively  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  Idolatry.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  ancient 
fire  temple  service,  it  is  said :  "  At  these  times  all  present  put 
up  their  prayers  to  God  for  such  things  as  they  had  need  of; 
add  when  prayers  were  finished,  the  priest  and  people  with- 
^  drew  silently,  and  with  all  tokens  of  awful  respect.     All 

these  rites  are  still  observed ;  but  to  prevent  idolatry,  the 
priest,  as  the  people  are  going  from  their  devotions,  gives  an 
exhortation,  which  runs  usually  as  follows:  '* Forasmuch  as 
fire  was  delivered  to  ^^erdusht  by  the  Almighty,  as  the  symbol 
of  his  majesty,  wherefore  it  was  required  that  we  should  es- 
teem it  holy,  and  respect  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  fountain 
of  light,  and  that  we  should  love  all  things  which  resemble 
it,  especially  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  two  great  witnesses  of 
God,  the  sight  of  which  should  put  us  in  mind  of  his  om- 
niscience; therefore  let  us,  without  superstition,  keep  the 
command  given  us,  evermore  praising  God  for  the  usefulness 
of  this  element,  and  beseeching  him  to  make  us  always  bear 
in  rnind^  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  do  our  duty  toward 
him,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
aoul  as  light  and  fire  are  to  the  ease  and  welfare  of  the  body.''* 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  Magi,  or  Parsees  of  modem  time, 
have  derived  much  of  tbe  truth  which  they  possess  from  in- 
tercourse with  Mohammedan  or  Christian  nations.  But  the 
Mohammedans  have  always  been  their  inveterate  foes,  and  from 
them,  of  course,  nothing  would  be  received  with  favour.  As 
to  their  deriving  light  from  other  sources,  they  might  use  the 
same  argument  in  proof  of  the  purity  of  their  faith,  upon 
i^hich  we  ourselves  rely.  We  point  to  the  Jews,  and  various 
Christian  sects,  all  having  the  same  Bible,  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  has  not  been  corrupted  or  changed.  For  should 
an  individual,  or  a  party,  interpolate  or  corrupt  a  passage, 
watchful  eyes  in  other  sects  would  detect  and  expose  the 
change,  when  of  course  it  would  be  rejected.  The  Magi  re- 
gard the  Zendavesta  as  we  regard  the  Bible.     Among  them, 

-^ — — ^ r  -  I  B-iiBi 
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Dr.  Hyde  tells  us,  (c.  1,  p.  25,)  there  are  more  than  sefveiitjr 
sects;  and  by  their  watchAilDess  orer  each  other,  id  like 
manner,  innovations  would  be  prevented.  Zoroaster  bimstelf 
seems  carefully  to  have  guarded  against  future  innovations,  as 
wc  se^  in  the  rules  which  he  left  for  the  Archima^s.  Rule 
I3i  '<  Though,  in  consequence  of  his  high  office,  the  Archi-^ 
magus  may  for  his  consolation  receive  visions,  and  oth«r 
manifestations  from  God,  yet  he  is  not  to  publish  them,  tat 
thai  would  but  confound  the  people,  whoare  to  adhere  to  the 
written  law." 

It  may  be  asked  what  influence,  as  yet,  our  Missbnaries 
have  had  upon  them.  A  distinguished  Professor  in  one  of 
our  Theological  Seminaries  put  this  question^  not  long  since, 
to  a  Missionary  from  the  East.  The  reply  was,  that  he  had 
found  them  perfectly  inaccessible.  So  conscKMis  are  they  that 
what  they  possess  is  the  truth,  and  so  cleariy  do  they  perceive 
their  own  superiority  over  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Idolaters- 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  that  they  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  other  religions  contemptuously,  as  unworthy  of  their  re-^ 
gard.  Yet  the  truth,  wielded  by  the  Spirit,  is  irresistible^ 
And  we  trust  all  will  pray  that  this  interesting  people  may 
soon  be  made  to  rejoice  in  the  full  knowledge  of  that  Saviour 
of  whom  they  dindy  heard  two  thousand  years  ago. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

ROME,  THE  MAN  OF  SIN. 
By  B«v.  jAMSt  A.  Hawlbt,  RidfefioM,  CU 


The  testimony  of  the  Word  respecting  the  character  of 
Romanism  is  clear,  explicit,  and  cot]|(^lusive.     This  character 
is  not  given  in  the  form  of  history,  for  Popery  had  no  exist- 
ence until  the  Scriptures  were  completed.     It  is  given  in 
prophecy,  and  is  often  couched  in  symbolic  language ;  yet  no 
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clearer  prophecies  are  recorded,  and  the  sincere  and  earnest 
in^irer  need  not  mistake  their  meaning. 

Paul  asserts  that  *'  the  day  of  Christ "  shall  not  come 
'^except  there  first  come  the  apostacy"  (^  aftoarama).  The 
day  of  Christ  is  ^^  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  bis  mighty  aogels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the  presence  of  t)ie  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power,  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  bis 
saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe.'' 

This  day  of  Christ  shall  be  preceded  by  the  apostacy,  and 
the  revelation  or  bringing  to  light  of  the  "  man  of  sin,  the 
son  of  perdition."  We  are  at  once  directed  where  to  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  man  of  sin.  He  arises  from  ^'  the  apos- 
tacy,'' and  '^  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God."  He  comes  not 
from  Paganism  nor  Mohan>medanism,  but  from  the  Church ; 
and  what  has  there  ever  been,  or  what  can  there  ever  be  in 
the  church,  more  worthy  to  be  called  '^the  apostacy,"  than 
the  papacy  ?  Or  who  assumes  the  name  and  attributes  of 
God,  but  the  pope?  Constituting  the  head,  and  grand  result 
of  the  apostacy,  he  justifies  his  title  as  the  '<  man  of  sin,"  and 
*'  the  son  of  perdition." 

He  ^'opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  (3 
Thes.  2 :  2-12.)  Pagans  may  have  assumed  Divine  preroga- 
tives and  titles,  but  no  one  bearing  the  Christian  name,  has' 
set  up  such  pretensions  like  "our  Lord  God  the  Pope; 
another  God  upon  earth  ;  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

His*  "  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power 
and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish,  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved  ;  and  for 
this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  be-^ 
Keved  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'- 
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Who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  like  those  who  buy 
and  sell  indulgences  to  sin  in  the  name  of  God  ?  Who  like  the 
dupes  of  the  papal  hierarchy  are  the  subjects  of  strong  delu- 
sion, believers  in  a  lie,  a  system  of  falsehood,  because  they 
love  the  pleasures  of  sin,  stifling  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
hiding  the  light  of  nature  to  embrace  the  delusion  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  ''  that  wicked  one"  *^  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan/'  with  every  assertion 
of  miraculous  power  and  all  authority,  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  the  efficacy  of  relics  and  images,  and  pictures,  and 
the  transformations  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  blas- 
phemous creations  of  the  eucharist,  and  '^  aU  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness"  leceived  in  them  that  perish. 

Thus  may  we  characterize  its  whole  scheme  of  deception, 
by  which  the  merits  of  works  are  substituted  for  the  merits  of 
Christ.  It  identifies  popery  as  the  subject  of  this  prophecy, 
and  the  object  of  its  fearful  anathema ;  and  the  character  here 
given  of  the  man  of  sin,  is  as  significant  of  that  identity  as 
his  ominous  titles,  and  characteristic  conduct,  all  which  is 
given  with  circumstances,  particulars,  relations,  which  show 
definitely  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is,  and  how  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  were  his  identity  less  clear,  the  correspondence 
of  popery  with  the  subject  of  these  prophetic  descriptions, 
and  this  terrible  judicial  sentence,  would  show  its  character, 
and  deserts,  and  destiny,  with  almost  equal  clearness. 

The  same  inspired  writer  has  given  us  other  marks  of  the 
then  future  apostacy,  1  Tim.  4:  1-3.  They  who  fall  into 
thb  grand  error,  do  it  by  "  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits, 
and  doctrines  of  devils,"  yielding  to  the  teachers  of  a  cunning 
deception,  and  embracing  a  stupendous  system  of  religious 
fraud,, and  substituting  the  worship  of  saints  in  the  Christian 
church  for  the  worship  of  heroes  in  pagan  temples,  which  was 
emphatically  the  *^  doctrine  of  demons,"  before  and  after  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  "  Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,"  em- 
ploying with  unscrupulous  zeal  every  artifice  to  compass  their 
ends,  employing  the  lying  wonders  of  pretended  miracles  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  superstitious  and  deluded,  claim- 
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iog  that  ihey  have  wrought  them  in  the  naroe  of  God,  and 
*^  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron,"  indulging 
themselves  in,  and  producing  in  others,  obdurate  and  abound- 
ing wickedness.  ''  Forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received," 
etc.,  furnish  yet  more  striking  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  man  of  sin,  which  belong  equally  to  Romanism,  and  prove 
them  to  be  the  same.  Embodying  as  this  description  does 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Papacy,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  the. peculiar  language  of  prophecy  should  more  de- 
cisively indicate  it  than  it  does  under  the  title  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  myster}'  of  iniquity.  That  mystery  of  iniquity  did 
then  already  work.  And  Diotrephes  wfts  but  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class  increasing  unto  more  ungodliness,  which  reached 
its  legitimate  and  complete  development  in  the  establishment 
of  a  hierarchy  in  the  Christian  church,  at  the  pinnacle  of 
which  was  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  God. 

Daniel  describes  the  man  of  sin  in  terms  and  characters 
analogous  to  those  employed  by  Paul.  He  partly  explains 
the  symbols  which  he  employs,  ch :  7,  v.  7,  8.  The  fourth 
beast,  '^  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,"  having 
''great  iron  teeth"  devouring  and  breaking  in  pieces,  and 
with  ten  horns.  This  is  "  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth," 
T.  23.  With  the  assbtaoce  of  inspired  explanations  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  four  beasts.  The 
four  kingdomsr  are  the  Chaldean  empire,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  Grecian  or  Macedonian  empire, 
which  reached  its  highest  elevation  under  Alexander,  and  the 
Roman  empire.  Within  the  limics  of  the  latter  there  arose 
ten  kings,  which  are  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  and 
among  them  arose  another  little  horn  which  uprooted  three  of 
the  ten  kings.  <'  In  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a 
man,"  indicating  the  sagacity  of  the  power  which  it  repre- 
sented, **  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,"  which  is  the 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  grasping  and  unrighteous  claimSi 
and  of  the  vaunting  and  blasphemous  pretensions  of  the  man 
of  sin.     We  have  already  seen  how  he  has  fulfilled  the  pre- 
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diction  that  <'  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most 
High." 

He  justifies  the  prophecy  that  he  '^  shall  wear  oiittb^  sairrCs 
of  the  Most  High/'  v.  25,  by  the  slaughter  of  50,000^000 
of  Protestants.  He  shall  "  think  to  change  tiroes  and  laws.^' 
As  '^  the  Lord  onr  God/'  he  enacts,  annuls,  or  changes  e^eo 
the  decrees  of  Heaven." 

Though  separated  by  interreniitg  centuries,  the  propfareoy 
of  John  presents  a  striking  accordance  with  that  of  Daniel. 
He  revives  the  symbol  of  the  Beast  with  the  ten  horns,  and 
presents  additional  and  clearer  prools  of  the  particular  power 
tlnis  represented,  whose  titles  and  characttf  and  terrible  des^' 
tiny  proclaim  the  fierceness  of  His  anger  against  that  Babykm 
of  abominations.  *^  The  great  wk&re,^'  *^ihe  mother  ofh^^ 
htif^^  <^  is  that  great  oky  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,"  Rev.  ch.  17.  The  ^^  woman  sits  upon  t  scarlet-col* 
oured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  beads  and 
ten  horns."  '^  The  seven  hea<fe  are  seven  mountains  on  which 
the  woman  sittetb,"  <<  and  the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings." 
'^  These  have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  their  power  and 
strength  unto  the  beast." 

It  is  conceded  that  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  seven  moun- 
tains and  among  the  ten  kings,  is  the  boasted  '^  eternal  city .'^ 
If  we  grant  that  the  beast  having,  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  is 
Rome,  regarded  merely  in  its  political  estate  and  reiatiohs,  it 
only  adds  strength  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woman  is  the 
Papacy,  assuming  and  directing  that  power,  strengthened  by 
political  alliances,  sustained  by  the  kings  that  give  their  power 
and  strength  unto  the  beast,  and,  gratified  by  the  pomp  of 
power  and  the  luxury  of  wealth,  concocting  her  mysteries  and 
abominations,  with  which  to  seduce  and  corrupt  and  destroy 
the  nations;  She  ^^sits  upon  a  scarlet  beast,  full  of  names  of 
blasphemy/'  <^  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and 
decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearis,  having  a 
golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  abominations  and  filtbiness  of 
her  fornications  /'  and  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  writttony 
*^ Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomU 
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nation$  of  ike  earth**  She  wits  ''drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints/'  <'a»d  with  tbe  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus." 
Her  blasphemies,  her  scarlet  badge,  her  vanity  and  costly  dis- 
play, her  abooHnatioDS  and  filthiness,  and  her  rioting  upon  the 
Mood  of  the  saints,  are  notorioasly  characteristic  of  the 
papacy. 

We  can  find  nothing  in  all  history,  nor  wilt  our  imagina- 
tion^ help  us  to  the  conception  of  any  thing,  that  answers  so 
well  to  these  prophetic  descrq)tion6,  as  the  'Romish  apostacy. 
What  other  power  has  deceired  the  nations  like  that  ?  Where 
else  shall  we  look  for  such  pretended  mhracleis,  as  have  been 
^  instnmients  of  that  delusion  ?  What  abounding  blasphe^ 
mies  and  idolatries  !  What  impious  interference  with  Christ's 
anthority,  and  with  the  polities  of  the  world,  asserting  a  divine 
right  both  to  ecclesiastical  and  political  snpremacy,  ''so  that 
no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name  !"  Rivers  of 
martyr-blood  have  flowed  to  dye  her  garments  with  the  scar* 
let  that  is  the  badge  of  her  wickedness  and  guilt.  Where  else 
shaH  we  look  fer  the  false  teachers  ^  who  privily  shall  bring  in 
damnable  heresies-;"  "and  through  covetousness  shall  they 
with  feigned  words  nwhe  merchendUe  of  you :  whose  judgment 
now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation  slum- 
bereth  not  ?"  What  traffic  in  spiritual  things  deserves  this 
reprobation,  if  not  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  indnlgences  to 
sin  ?  If  papal  Rome  is  not  the  subject  described  in  these 
prophecies,  its  complete  resemblance  to  it  justifies  us  in  at- 
tributing it  ta  the  same  parentage,  in  asserting  of  it  the  same 
character,  and  in  expecMg  for  it  the  same  fearful  end.  We  are 
not  without  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  apostacy.  K  Baby- 
lon is  the  papapcy,  hei^  disease  is  incurable,  her  reformation  is 
hopeless,  her  doom  inevitable ;  "  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen, 
is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold 
of  every  foul  spirit,  atid  a  cege  of  every  unclean  and  hatefnl 
bird,"  Rev.  18 :  2. 

This  record  is  as  decisive  of  her  changeless  and  polluted 
ebaracter,  as  of  her  inevitable  destiny.     There  is  no  partial 
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purity  to  encourage  tbe  hope  of  farther  reformation,  do  pro- 
mise of  amendment  to  invite  the  farther  stay  of  real  Christians 
in  her  bosom,  in  tbe  hope  of  effecting  greater  purity.  Tbe 
unalterable  behest  from  heaven  is,  '^  Come  out  of  her,  my  peo- 
ple, that  ye  be  not  parukers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues ;  for  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and 
God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities.  Reward  her  even  as 
she  rewarded  you,  and  double  unto  her  double  according  to 
her  works ;  in  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to  her  double.'^ 
'^  Her  plagues  shall  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  nKHiming, 
and  famine,  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire,  for 
strong  is  the  L#ord  that  judgeth  her."  '^  In  her  was  found  tbe 
blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain 
upon  the  earth*"  We  wonder  how  they  who  believe  that  all 
this  is  said  of  the  church  of  Rome,  can  also  believe  that  she 
is  a  TRUE  church,  whose  ordinances  are  valid,  and  whose  faith 
and  ordinances  are  adapted  to  secure  the  salvation  of  tbe 
soul. 

If  we  were  attempting  to  convince  Romanists  of  their  er- 
rors, by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  into  a  critical  examination  of  these  proofs  on  which  we 
rest.  But  we  speak  to  Protestants,  whose  memory  only  needs 
to  be  refreshed  with  references  and  statements,  concerning 
which  Protestants  generally  are  agreed.  We  have  seen  what 
epithets  and  descriptions  the  word  of  God  applies  to  the  Ro- 
mish church.  These  we  may  justify  by  an  appeal  to  her  well- 
known  rejection  of  tbe  true  faith,  and  hn*  assumption  of 
damnable  heresies.  She  rejects  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator ; 
she  denies  that  ^'  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved ;"  and  though  she 
does  not,  in  fornix  deny  his  Divinity,  yet  it  is  done  as  really 
as  did  Israel,  when,  without  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  they  set  up  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  By  rendering  their  homage  to  other  mediators,  and 
by  invoking  the  aid  of  other  intercessors,  they  do  reject  Christ 
from  being  the  only  Mediator ;  they  deny  that  in  our  contro- 
versy with  our  Maker,  He  alone  can  lay  his  hand  upon  us 
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both.  And  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  is  not  more  fiin- 
damental  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  more  important  in  its 
practical  bearings,  than  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ  alone  is 
Mediator. 

They  also  deny  that  God  alone  can  forgive  sin.  In  the 
dodtrine  of  absolution  by  the  priest,  lies  the  great  strength  of 
Romanism.  But  *•  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?" 
This  blasphemous  doctrine  involves  the  assertion  in  behalf  of 
the  hierarchy,  of  the  highest  of  Jehovah's  prerogatives.  They 
deny  that  '^  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins."  They 
affirm  "  that  he  should  offer  himself  often,  as  the  High  Priest 
entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others* 
For  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of 
the  worid,"  whereas  '*  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath 
be  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself." 
This  is  another  vital  doctrine  of  our  faith.  Christ's  death 
alone  is  a  sufficient  propitiation^  for  sin,  and  it  alone  avails 
to  secure  forgiveness.  '*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid."  The  church  of  Rome  denies  that  that  one 
sacrifice  is  sufficient,  and  repeats  the  sacrifices  of  Christ  as 
often  as  their  Mass  is  said.  ^^  They  crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame." 

The  church  of  Rome  denies  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  This  is  the  sum  of  her  apostacy.  This  denial  involves 
the  rejection  of  most  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  true  religion.  It 
makes  Christ  of  no  effect — piety  unnecessary — and  faith  a 
nullity ;  it  places  the  soul  at  the  disposal  of  the  priest,  and 
dishonours  God  by  setting  up  a  man  as  mediator,  and  as  arbi- 
ter of  the  soul's  destiny.  It  transforms  religion  from  a  living 
principle,  to  an  outside  ceremony,  a  bargaining  with  the  hie- 
rarchy for  impunity  in  sin^  and  for  the  fallacious  hope  of  fu* 
ture  happiness,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  of  Jehovah's  law. 
Every  error  of  the  most  heartless  pharisaism,  is  wrapped  in 
that  one  fruitful  dogma  of  a  false  theology,  and  its  fatal  poison 
rankles  through  that  stupendous  system  of  strong  delusions.  «^. 

We  have  not  time,  and  if  we  bad  it  were  needless,  to  at« 
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tempt  the  designatioa  of  all  this  progeny  of  heresies,  whidl 
constitute  the  systenn  of  Romanidin* 

We  can  only  specify  their  denial  that  God  is  the  ooly 
proper  object  of  religious  worship — that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  and  infallible  guide  of  our  faith  and  practice — ^that  in 
regeneration  our  souls  are  purified  by  the  truth,  through  tke 
Bpirit*  That  wbole  system,  as  it  is  received  and  practised,  m- 
jects  all  that  is  spiritual  in  religion.  Instead  of  aitning  to  pro- 
duce moral  purity,  it  aims  to  quiet  the  conscience  mi/un^ 
religion.  It  aims  to.  do  this  by  outward  rites  and  priestly  in* 
tervenUon.  It  neither  does,  nor  is  designed  to  afiect  the 
heart,  or  purify  the  life. 

Such  denials  of  the  true  faith  constitute  tks  apostaey, 
which  preface  the  exaltation  of  the  man  of  sin — the  mystery 
of  iniquity.  But  the  apostacy  is  not  a  mere  negation.  It 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  denial  of  truth.  It  involves 
almost  of  necessity  the  adoption  of  correlative  and  positive 
errors.  These  damnable  heresies  of  the  Romish  church  afibrd 
additional  and  still  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  justice  of 
those  pungent  and  emphatic  condemnations  of  the  man  of 
sin,  already  adduced  from  the  word  of  God. 

By  their  invocation  of  Angels  and  Saints,  and  their  reli* 
anoe  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Priest,  they  set  up  other  media- 
tors between  God  and  man  ;  they  preach  another  Gospel  (if 
they  preach  at  all)  ;  they  build  on  another  foundation,  that 
cannot  withstand  the  coming  storm. 

They  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  absolution  by  the 
priesthood,  they  open  and  shut  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  asserting 
for  themselves  the  highest  prerogatives  of  Deity,  the  forgive* 
ness  of  transgression,  the  dispensation  of  their  Maker's  laws- 
nay,  they  would  ^<  change  times  and  laws ;"  they  abrogate  or 
confirm,  with  simony  and  fraud,  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  to 
accomplish  the  basest  ends  by  the  most  execrable  means. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Auricular  Confession, 
which  is  equaily  an  engine  of  power,  and  the  minister  of  sin, 
and  out  of  it  has  grown  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences,  the 
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jaipsit  bi4eous  of  all  the  progeD)r  of  the  man  of  sio,  and  yet  the 
legifiQia^e  o&priqg  of  the  treroeodous  and  blaspbenious  enos^ 
wbjcb  grew  up  amid  tbe  ruins  of  that  apostacy.  For,  if  the 
Pppe,  standing  io  tbe  place  of  Qod,  and  ^^  showing  himaeU* 
jtbat  be  is  God,"  can  utter  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  and  claims 
tbe  right  to  forgive  tbe  sins  already  conamitted  against  Jebp- 
?a^,  why  may  be  not  also  grant  permission  to  commit  o^imv 
sins  of  eqpal  enorn^ity,  and  dispense  pardon  beforehand  ab- 
solving tbe  culprit  from  guilt,  and  freeing  him  from  the  de* 
served  penalty  ? 

Their  doctrine  of  justigcatioo  by  works,  is  the  grand  erior 
pf  Romanism.  That  embraces  almost  all  the  rest.  |t  sets 
aside  the  Divine  Mediator,  and  sets  up  the  intercession. and 
mediation  and  merits  of  bmpan  saints  and  angelic  intercesr 
sors.  It  denies  tbe  all-sufficiency  of  Christ's  sacrifice^  and 
substitutes  the  sacrifices  of  the  priest,  and  tbe  merit  of  huma^i^ 
works.  It  even  affirms  that  these  superabounding  merits  may 
avail  for  qthers,  who  are  still  impenitent  in  tbe  commission  of 
the  grossest  sins.  What  necessity  ibr  consistent  piety,  wbe4 
less  than  half  our  days  may  atone  for  the  worst  sins  of  tbe 
fest  i  What  occasion  for  faith  in  Christ,  when  our  own 
worfcs,  or  the  money,  or  the  works  of  others,  furnish  an  ample 
atonement  for  the  worst  transgressions  ?  We  have,  no  n^ed 
0(  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  sip,  since  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  propitiate  the  priest,  and  for  tbjs  end  "  money  answers  all 
things.''  No  cunningly  devised  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity  "  w^s 
eyer  so  adapted  to  stupefy  or  emasculate  tlie  conscience,  none 
oflfers  $uqb  ipceqtives  tp  sin  by  stirpulating  the  carnal  desires 
pf  tbe  natural  man,  as  this  gr^nd  device  of  tbe  adversary. 
Its  origin  is  well  defined  ;  it  comes  from  the  great  red  dragqi) 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  which  gave  power  unto  the  beast  that 
supports  this    ^'  My^Ury^  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of 

h^iot^:' 

Invqlved  in  (bis  phain  of  abomination  is  another  great  ela* 
Btept  gf  its  mysteriopa  and  iniquitous  power*  Its  doctrine  of 
apostolic.iil  siiccessioq  is  fi  chief  pillar  in  its  system  of  erroqf. 
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The  ceremony  of  ordination  with  them  is  not  one  which 
merely  changes  the  relations  of  man,  it  changes  the  man 
himself.  He  is  not  thus  merely  authorized  to  exercise  certain 
functions,  but  he  is  empowered  for  it.  He  not  only  has  a 
right  to  act  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  he  has  the  power  to 
confer  spiritual  gifts.  He  is  not  ihe  same  man  that  he  was 
before*  He  has  the  pou;er  to  transform  the  elements  in  the 
eucbarist  into  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  transform  the 
soul  in  baptism,  or  at  least  to  direct  the  Spirit's  agency  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  result.  And  in  many  cases  he  has 
the  power  to  transform  other  men  into  spiritual  agents  like 
himself,  capable  of  effecting  like  spiritual  transformations. 
They  regard  the  hierarchy  as  possessed  of  ministerial  author- 
ity, imparted  by  a  touch  of  the  priesthood,  and  transmissible, 
like  the  fire  of  electricity,  by  the  lOuch,  and  equally  efficacious 
and  omnipotent  in  its  influence.  This  is  the  ofispring,  and 
not  the  ground  of  the  heresies  of  baptismal  regeneration  and 
transubstantiation,  the  latter  of  which  teaches  that  Christ  is 
miraculously  produced  and  sacrificed  in  every  celebration  of 
the  eucbarist ;  the  former  teaches  that  by  the  manipulations  of 
the  priest,  sins  are  washed  away,  the  soul  and  the  character 
are  transformed,  either  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Spirit's  agency. 

But  there  is  another  error  which  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  arch  heresy  of  apostolical  succession,  and  its  corollary  of 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  viz.,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  which,  with  its  prostitution  of  the  confessional,  its 
debaucheries  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  all  whom  their  lusts 
affect,  justifies  more  than  any  thing  else  the  apocalyptic  title 
of  the  mother  of  harlots. 

They  not  only  rob  God  of  the  worship  due  to  him  alone, 
they  bestow  religious  homage  upon  the  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  departed  saints ;  they  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary  more  than 
to  the  Son  of  God,  attributtog  to  her  divine  attributes,  and 
addressing  her  with  the  titles  of  the  Deity.  Pictures  and 
images  are  the  objects  of  their  idolatrous  veneration. 
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We  might  extend  the  list  of  errors  that  undermine  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  enlarge  indefinitely^  upon  the  per- 
nicious bearings,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  these  doc- 
trines of  the  man  of  sin.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  this  is  another  gospel.  The  errors  of  that  system  are 
fundamental.  The  essence  of  religion  is  excluded  from  ft* 
It  scarcely  wears  the  form  of  godUness,  much  more  does  it 
deny  its  power. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  with  the  greatest  brevity,  to 
justify  the  thesis  that  the  church  of  R6me  is  the  man  of  sin. 
To  our  own  minds  the  corollary  that  it  is  not  a  true  church 
has  all  the  clearness  and  force  of  demonstration.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  word  of  God  forbids  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
true  church.  The  epithets  which  it  applies  to  the  papacy ; 
the  character  which  it  describes;  the  doom  which  it  pro- 
nounces, cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  that  the  church 
of  Rome  is  a  true  church.  Its  rejection  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion  is  equally  decisive  that  it  belongs  to  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  and  not  to  the  true  fold.  Its  creed  may 
retain  some  truths,  and  even  that  which,  if  uncounteracted, 
would  exert  a  salutary  religious  influence.  Yet  those  which 
it  rejects  are  such  as  show  that  the  practical  bearings  and  saving 
efficacy  of  all  are  gone.  Romanists  preach  another  gospel, 
and  thus  exclude  or  deny  the  gospel  of  Christ.  "  Let  them 
be  accursed,'^  Gal.  1:8.  It  is  equally  true  that  their  per- 
nicious heresies  prove  their  rightful  exclusion  from  the  house- 
hold of  &ith.  We  have  no  right  to  have  fellowship  with 
such  works  of  darkness.  Their  system  of  error  is  as  fatal  to 
the  soul,  and  more  mischievous  in  its  influence,  than  infidelity 
itself;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  they  who  affirm  that 
the  Romish  church  is  a  true  church,  can  be  convinced  that 
any  apostacy  excludes  the  heretics  from  that  pale. 

Yet  there  are  distinguished  men  among  us  who  dissent 
firom  these  conclusions,  and  whose  opinions  deserve  both  re- 
spect and  investigation.  Perhaps  the  argument  for  the  va- 
lidity of  Romish  baptism,  involving  as  it  does  the  position 
that  jthe  Romish  church  is  a  true  church,  has  never  been 
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more  plausibly  presented  than  by  a  late  writer  of  distinguished 
eminence  and  ability,*  in  tbe  Princeton  Review* 

A  true  church  is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect  church,  nor  is  it 
merely  a  nominal  church.  It  must  be  worthy  of  tbe  name  of 
Christian.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  true  in  that  connection, 
l^ile  it  makes  allowance  for  imperfections  in  the  members 
of  the  true  fold,  it  does  not  allow  that  an  apostate,  atheistic 
church,  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  de- 
vils, is  a  true  church.  The  character  of  a  true  church  is 
denoted  with  sufficient  accuracy,  though  not  vety  definitely, 
in.  the  Repertory  j(yol.  XVII.  p.  455),  by  the  phrase,  a 
<<  Christian  community."  It  must  be  really  Christian  in  its 
character  and  influence,  or  it  is  not  a  true  church  or  a  Chris- 
tian community* 

In  his  first  article  (July,  1845)  the  writer  in  the  Rep«^ 
tory  presented  an  idea  of  '*  the  church'^  as  erroneous  as  his 
application  of  it  to  Rome.  Misled  by  bis  etymology  (a  very 
common  error  of  scholars),  he  regards  the  church  as  consist- 
ing of  '^  the  called,"  of  believers ;  and  because  there  are  be- 
lievers in  the  church  of  Rome,  he  infers  that  that  is  a  true 
church.  We  admit  that  all  true  believers  belong  to  the  church 
universal ;  but  does  the  Repertory  believe  that  the  great  body 
of  the  adherents  of  Romanism,  or  even  one  in  a  thousand  of 
them,  are  "  the  called  "  7  No  definition  4>f  a  church  could 
have  been  given  more  fatal  to  bis  conclusion  than  the  one 
just  referred  to. 

The  word  exxii^crca,  in  its  application  to  Christians,  does 
not  primarily  denote  the  '^  called."  It  was  not,  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  a  word  in/oented  for  the  occasion,  when  it  was 
first  used,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  a  word  in  common  use 
at  that  time*  It  was  used  to  denote  the  mob  at  Ephesos, 
Acts  ch.  19 ;  so  it  was  commonly  used  to  denote  any  other  as* 
sembly,  whether  secular  or  religious,  regular  or  irregular,  and 
hence  it  was  adopted  to  denote  the  regular  "  meetings"  of 
Christians*  This  was  evidently  the  primary  meaning ;  and 
I      -»-  —    .---■  ^ 

•  Dr.  Hodge,  Biblical  Repertory,  July,  1845,  and  Apnl,  1846. 
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hence  an  indiyidual  congregation  was  primarily  denoted  by 
the  word.  To  this  conforms  the  usage  of  the  New  Tea* 
tament.  It  always  speaks  of  the  church  in  a  city,  and  the 
churches  iu  a  province,  with  uniform  exactness. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  word  church  was  dereloped ;  the  character  of  a  single, 
local  community  of  believers,  is  common  to  every  other,  and 
hence  the  application  of  the  name  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
the  whole  fraternity  of  disciples. 

In  Its  application  to  Christians  it  denoted  an  organized 
body  of  believen.  Believers  then  are  not  synonymous  with 
the  church.  But  believers,  however  they  may  be  organized, 
constitute  a  church. 

The  very  term  church  implies  something  different  from 
individuality.  Organization  does  not  make  men  believers,  but 
it  makes  believers  a  church.  This  he  himself  abundantly 
and  clearly  concedes  in  various  forms.  '^  If  a  body  of  men 
make  no  profession  of  faith,  they  cannot  be  a  church"  (p. 
461),  though  they  be  believers—*^  By  baptism  we  are  formally 
constituted  members  of  the  visible  church"  (p.  451),  yet  no 
adult  is  a  proper  candidate  for  baptism  until  he  is  a  believer. 
Hence  the  church  consists  not  of  "  the  called"  of  believers^ 
but  as  he  elsewhere  says,  of  credible  professors  of  religion. 

But  if  the  church  consisted,  as  he  argues,  of  <*  the  called," 
Romanists  are  not  ^^  the  called,"  as  all  concede*  But  the 
visible  church  consists  of  all  those  who  make  a  credible  prO' 
fession  of  religion.  If.  we  could  read  the  thoughts,  we 
should  be  required  to  regard  as  members  of  the  true  church 
only  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  as  the  branches  are  united 
to  tbe  vine.  But  as  we  cannot,  we  are  obliged  to  receive  all 
who  give  credible  evidence  of  vital  union  to  the  Saviour. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  communities  professing  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  worth  our  while  then  to  inquire  what  is  a  credible 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  And  it  only  needs  the  obvious 
answer  that  it  is  one  which  authcrizes  our  beUefodhe  evan- 
gelical character  oi  the  man  or  charcn  that  makes  it.     Any 
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profession  that  does  not  do  this,  is  obviously  not  a  credible 
profession  of  religion.     It  is  not  reliable.    It  is  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Hodge's  views  on  this  point  do  not  differ  from  our 
own. 

'<  As  however  no  man  can  look  upon  the  heart,  we  do  not 
know  who  is  a  true  believer/'  or  *^  who  is  a  member  of  the 
church  or  body  of  Christ."  We  ought  therefore  to  regard 
and  treat  ^^  as  believers"  those  only  ^^  who  make  a  credible 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ."  If  they  '^  make  no  profession 
of  faith,"  or  '^  If  they  make  a  profession  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  saving  faith,"  ^<  they  cannot  be  a  churchJ^  (p.  461.) 

A  credible  profession,  then,  is  the  only  test  of  character 
and  of  membership  in  the  true  church*  He  who  makes  no 
profession  of  faith  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  believer,  what- 
ever his  private  character  may  be.  An  inconsistent  profession 
is  evidence  of  no  faith.  A  body  of  men  whose  ^*  profession 
is  incompatible  with  saving  faith"  are- to  be  regarded  as  no  , 
true  church ;  yet,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  he  again  con- 
founds the  things  he  has  just  distinguished  so  clearly : — 
"  Every  man,  therefore,  who  has  true  faith,  is  a  member  of 
Christ's  body,  which  is  the  church  ;  and  every  man  who  pro- 
fesses such  faith  is  a  visible  or  professed  member  of  his  church  ; 
and  any  number  of  such  men,  cdlectively  considered,  is  a 
branch  of  the  church.  If,  therefore,  we  deny  to  any  man  the 
character  of  a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  profession  which 
he  makes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  faith  is  in- 
compatible with  salvation." — "  To  determine,  therefore,  whe- 
ther a  man  or  a  church  is  to  be  denied  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, we  must  ascertain  what  is  the  minimum  of  truth  that  can 
save  the  soul."     (p«  461.) 

Here  he  again  confounds  faith  with  the  profession  of  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  whereas  faith  is  a  living  principle  in  the 
heart,  and  not  merely  in  the  head  ;  and  a  profeseion  o(  faith 
is  valueless  unless  it  is  a  credible  profession. 

We  might  admit  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Romish  creed 
(though  we  have  abundantly  disproved  it),  and  yet  we  may 
consistently  enough,  on  account  of  other  things  connected 
with  it,  deny  the  Christian  character  of  those  who  profess  it. 
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Their  creed  beiDg  barely  compatible  with  saving  faith, 
their  rubrics,  and  their  liturgy,  and  other  things,  far  more 
practical  than  the  creed,  may  not  only  justify,  they  may  re- 
quire us  to  withhold  from  them  all  recognition  of  their  church 
estate,  because  th^y  do  not  make  a  credible  profession  of 
faith.  Does  not  Rome  make  professions  in  baptism  incom- 
patible with  saving  faith  in  Christ  ?  If  so,  he  has  decided 
that  ''  they  cannot  be  a  church."  (p.  461.)  Or,  if  she  holds 
some  truth,  does  she  not  at  the  same  time  hold  and  profess 
errors  that  nullify  its  influence — errors  which  not  only  coun- 
teract the  truth,  but  which  subvert  the  very  foundations  of 
faith  ?  Hence  we  may  see  the  fallacy  of  all  this  reasoning 
about  their  professing  truth  enough  to  save  the  soul^  and  ^'  the 
mmimum  of  truth  that  can  save  the  soul"  (p.  461),  and  the 
conclusion,  from  these  considerations,  that  Rome  is  a  Christian 
church.  His  argument  from  the  Scriptures  on  this  point  is 
irrelevant,  for  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  church  as  composed  of 
believers  and  sainttj  not  professors  merely.  If  their  profes- 
sion is  not  "  credible,"  we  do  not  receive  it  as  evidence  of 
character.  Besides,  how  many,  with  clear  views  of  truth, 
have  no  piety  ?  This  sad  result  follows  not  from  their  having 
received  less  than  the  ''  minimum  of  truth,"  but  from  their 
want  of  faith. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  faith  is  not  in  the  creed. 
It  is  not  enough  to  write  the  truth,  or  tp  repeat  it.  Of  what 
avail  is  the  assertion  of  the  truthcoupled  with  the  denial  of  it, 
especially  when  the  assertion  is  theoretical,  and  the  denial 
is  practical  ?  What  can  be  the  efficacy  of  truth  that  is  '^  per- 
verted and  overlaid,"  as  it  is  in  Rome  ?    (p.  463,  464.) 

He  affirms  that  Romanists  believe  in  Christ  as  the  merito- 
rious ground  of  salvation.  But  this  is  aot  the  real  belief  of 
Rome.  We  wonder  at  this  misrepresentation.  He  can 
doubtless  find  isolated  expressions  of  such  a  doctrine  in  all  the 
writings  of  Catholicism,  or  Jesuitical  concession  in  contro- 
versy to  silence  the  arguments  of  Protestants,  or  to  make 
such  men  as  Dr.  H.  believe  that  Popery  is  nearly  ortliodox ; 
but  to  say  that  that  is  the  faith  of  Rome  is  preposterous. 
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* 

What  theo  was  all  the  controversy  about  at  the  time  of  the 
Refomiation  ?  Was  not  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the 
merits  of  Christ  through  faith  the  '^  articulus  stantis^  &c. "  ? 
and  did  not  Rome  hold,  as  the  great  head  of  its  system  of 
errors,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  ?  We  would 
much  sooner  think  that  Luther  and  Calvin  lived  and  died 
unbaptized,  than  that  they  so  misrepresented  the  papacy,  if 
the  facts  are  as  Dr.  H.  represents. 

No ;  to  be  a  member  of  the  so-called  church  of  Rome, 
furnishes  a  strong  probability  of  disbelieving  in  Christ  as  the 
meritorious  ground  of  salvation.  With  them  the  priest  saves, 
the  church  saves,  and  Christ  is  denied. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  their  worship,  or  the  amount  of 
truth  which  they  profess,  or  the  possibility  of  their  salvation, 
we  are  not  required  to  receive  or  regard  them  as  a  Christian 
community,  unless  they  give  such  evidenceof  piety  as  amounts 
to  a  credible  profession. 

Is  it  '^  therefore  evident  that  the  question.  What  is  a  true 
church  }  resolves  itself  into  this.  How  little  truth  may  avail 
to  salvation  ?"  (p.  462.)  They  may  profess  much  more  of 
truth  than  is  necessary  to  salvation,  while  it  is  not  productive 
of  one  particle  of  faith.  But  ^*  how  little  troth  may  avail  ?" 
Why,  he  is  "hardly  competent  to  answer,"  (p.  462) — of 
course  he  is  incompetent  to  tell  us  **  what  is  a  true  church." 
How  then  does  he  pretend  to  tell  us  that  Rome  is  a  true 
church  7 

He  has  encountered  a  difficulty  which  he  cannot  master. 
False  reasoning  frotn  sound  principles  has  led  him  into  con- 
cessions which  nullify  all  his  conclusions.  *  He  is  **  hardly 
competent  to  say  how  little  truth  may  avail  to  salvation  ;"  yet 
a  decision  on  this  point  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  determine 
the  question,  what  is  a  true  church.  Why  does  he  argue  a 
question  which  he  is  confessedly  incompetent  to  decide? 
Why  say  that  Rome  is  a  true  church,  when  he  does  not  and 
cannot  know  what  a  true  church  is  ? 

But  suppose  there  are  a  few  real  believers  in  Rome  (which 
is  by  no  means  proved).     One  or  two  believers  in  a  body  of 
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two  OP  three  hundred,  does  not  prove  that  to  be  a  true  church. 
They  may  belong  to  the  true  church,  if  by  that  is  meant 
the  whole  company  of  believers ;  but  the  visible  body  to  which 
they  belong  is  not  therefore  a  true  church.  That  body  must 
be  sound.  Nor  is  it  essential  to  this  that  every  member  $hould 
be  found  feithfuL  A  few  hypocrites  do  not  destroy  the  claim 
of  such  a  body  to  the  character  of  a  church,  any  more  than  a 
few  believers  in  such  a  body  can  give  that  character.  Ex- 
ceptions do  not  destroy  the  rule  either  way.  The  general 
character  of  the  body  is  all  that  is  essential. 

If  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  there  is  such  sound«- 
ness  of  doctrine,  and  such  a  prevalence  of  faith  in  that  body, 
as  to  warrant  the  apostolic  address,  as  a  body  of  believers ;  if 
joining  that  body  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  making  a 
credible  profession  of  religion,  we  need  go  no  further  for  evi- 
dence that  that  is  properly  regarded  as  a  true  church.  But 
the  existence  of  a  single  believer  in  such  a  body,  otherwise 
corrupt,  does  not  furnish  such  evidence  of  evangelical  cha- 
racter. 

His  argument  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  not  re- 
circumcised,  though  the  rite  was  performed  by  apostate  priests, 
is  of  little  weight,  though  much  relied  on.  For  there  may 
have  been  a  physical  impossibility  to  hinder  the  repetition 
of  that  ceremony;  or  if  not,  the  cases  are  not  analogous. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  before  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  Then  the 
promise  was  to  the  natural  teed ;  now  it  is  to  faith.  Then 
the  church  was  confined  to  one  nation  ;.  now  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
him.  Then,  to  cease  to  be  of  the  church,  was  to  cease  to  be 
a  Jew.  Then  the  only  excommunication  was  death.  But  it 
is  not  so  now.  Under  the  gospel,  the  continued  destitution  of 
Christian  character  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  exclusion  from 
the  church. 

We  have  only  now  to  add  that,  if  the  Reformers  in  any 
case  support  Dr.  H.'s  views,  we  can  only  say  they  contradict 
him  too ;  and  moreover,  if  they  were  consistent,  they  are  not 
our  theological  masters. 
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And  why  should  we  receive  one  sacrament  of  that  church 
as  valid,  and  reject  the  other,  which  has  as  many  elements  of 
validity  as  the  other  7  On  the  ground  that  that  is  a  true  church, 
its  mass  should  be  received.  On  the  ground  of  her  orthodoxy, 
k  should  be  received  ;  on  the  authority  of  her  ministry  ;  on 
.the  ground  of  its  signiGcancy  and  design;  on  every  account  it 
should  be  received,  if  Dr.  Hodge  is  right  in  claiming  the  va- 
lidity of  Romish  baptism,  and  in  asserting  that  the  church  of 
Rome  is  a  true  church.  There  is  nothing  more  tnily  miracu* 
lous  or  absurd,  or  anti-christian,  in  this  than  in  the  other  sac- 
rament. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


1. — Hilpert^s  Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Languages. 

This  gigantic  undertaking,  whose  completion  has  6o  long  been 
looked  forward  to  by  the  lovers  of  Qerman  literature,  is  now  happily 
brought  to  a  close.  The  first  part  was  issued  in  the  year  18^8,  and 
the  whole  now  forms  two  immense  quarto  volumes,  comprising  to- 
gether about  2700  pages.  The  size  of  the  work,  however,  although 
a  matter  of  first  rate  importance  in  a  lexicon,  is  bv  no  means  its  only 
or  its  greatest  recommendation.  The  design  of  br.  Hilperi,  and  of 
those  who  have  carried  on  the  work  since  his  death,  has  been  to  in- 
troduce into  Anglo-German  lexicography,  those  improvements  which 
philological  science  has  effected  in  the  best  lexicons  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Thus  especial  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  tracing  the 
etymology  and  primary  signification  of  words,  and  arranging  their 
various  meanings  in  the  natural  order  of  their  evolution ;  in  doing 
which,  eare  has  been  taken  to  separate  those  words  which  have  the 
same  form,  but  are  totally  distinct  in  their  origin.  In*  all  these  re- 
spects our  English  dictionaries  are  lamentably  deficient.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  native  lexicographers,  including  the  latest  and  most 
celebrated,  as  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster,  and  Richardson,  were  igno- 
rant of  the  northern  languages.  It  is  true  that,  as  regards  the  more 
modern  terms  adopted  into  English  from  southern  sources,  their  clas- 
sical education  enabled  them,  without  much  difficulty,  to  point  out  the 
original  form  of  a  word  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  French,  as  the  case  might 
be ;  but  in  respect  to  the  older  and  more  vital  part  of  the  language, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  Saxon  forefathers,  their  blunders  are 
constant  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Where  Skinner  and  Junius 
fail,  their  servile  copyists  of  course  fail  with  them.  So  too  as  regards 
the  arrangement  or  the  various  acceptations  in  which  a  word  is  enn 
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ployed ;  although  Webster  succeeded  in  introducing  something  like 
order  into  the  chaos  that  reigned  in  this  department  before  his  time, 
his  dictionary  presents  us  with  nothing  like  a  philosophical  sjstem  in 
this  respect.  In  Hilpert's  work,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
synonyms  both  German  and  Bnglish  *,  and  the  accentuation  and  pro- 
nunciation of  both  languages  are  carefully  marked.  In  fine,  the  work 
is  not  a  mere  turning  of  an  Elnglish  dictionary  into  German,  and  of  a 
€rerman  dictionary  into  English,  but  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  th» 
lexicography  of  both  English  and  German,  and  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages  and  their  a6initiee,  than  can  be  gained  from  any  lexi- 
cons heretofore  existing ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  sale  m  this 
country  will  be  such  as  to  materieJly  aid  in  repaying  the  spirited  pub- 
lisher ior  his  great  ouUay  of  capital  and  labour  in  producing  it  The 
agent  for  America  is  Mr.  William  Radde,  of  this  city.  The  work 
can  be  had  of  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

2.-7^  Novitiate  ;  or,  a  Year  among  the  Englieh  JemiUa,    By  Ait- 

DBEW  StE1NMGTB« 

There  is  an  air  of  sincerity  imparted  by  the  straightforward  style 
of  this  nurrative,  which  commands  the  reader's  assent  to  its  asser- 
tions The  young  author  relates  his  own  year'«  experience  in  a  way 
to  engage  a  strong  personal  interest  in  himself,  and  to  convey  mucn 
information  respecting  the  branch  of  the  great  Jesuit  family  in  Eng- 
land. Though  the  best  side  is  put  outward,  as  would  naturally  be 
the  case,  to  a  novitiate,  there  is  enough  in  the  narrative  to  show  the 
essentially  debasing,  'Superstitious,  and  oppressive  character  of  the 
system,  and  to  create  all  the  horror  of  its  innuence  in  which  the  warm- 
est Protestant  ever  indulges. 

3. — T%e  CyrojHBdia  of  Xenophon,  according  to  the  text  of  L,  Din^ 
dorf;  vrilh  Notes  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John 
J.  Owen.    New- x  ork :  Leavitt,  Trow  and  Co. 

The  neat  and  careful  typography  of  this  work  is  noticeable.  Always 
of  great  v  due,  it  is  essential  in  a  classical  work.  Mr.  Owen's  Notes 
strike  us  as  more  nearly  realizing  the  true  idea  of  classical  editorship 
than  usual.    The  practical  acquaintance  with  the  scholar's  wants,  ao- 

aoired  by  long  and  successful  teaching,  has  enabled  him  to  supply 
le  right  word  of  explanation,  at  the  right  place,  without  making  eon- 
fusion  by  too  much,  or  obscurity  by  too  little.  The  work  itself  is  very 
desirable  as  an  elementary  study ;  and  the  timely  aid  which  the  ex- 
cellent Notes  afford,  and  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  volume,  will 
render  it  popular  with  teachers. 

4. — Harper^s  New  Miscellany. 

l<  gives  us  pleasure  to  remark  of  this  new  series  of  books  for  popular 
reading,  that  its  pledges  of  utility,  good  character  and  interest,  have 
thus  far  been  kept  with  more  than  ordinary  fidelity.  Truly  useful 
reading  which  possesses  novelty  of  subject,  and  attractiveness  of 
sty]e,^and  of  outward  appearance,  and  furnished  at  b  price  not  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  poorest,  is  a  public  benefaction.  Four  vol- 
umes have  been  added  to  the  series  since  our  last  notice,    Darwin's 
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Voyaffes  of  Discovery,  in  two  volumes ;  Life  in  the  Prairie  Land,  by 
Mrs.  Farnham ;  Voyages  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  Capt  Ross — ^all  of 
the  same  delightful  and  profitable  class,  and,  each  in  its  way,  discover- 
ing real  ability,  and  possessing  a  charm.  The  work  of  Mr.  Darwin 
is  highly  valuable,  as  recording  the  results  of  a  very  laborious  and 
successful  voyage  of  discovery,  and  the  calm  observations  of  an  en- 
lightened and  scholarly  visitor  to  some  of  the  least  known  and  moat 
interesting  localities  of  the  globe.  Mrs.  Farnham's  enihusiasm  for 
Western  life  and  scenery,  her  kindly  sympathy  with  nature,  and  with 
the  beautiful  every  where,  give  her  book  a  more  than  temporary 
value.  The  Arctic  Voyages,  which  have  shed  such  lustre  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  British  marine,  and  done  so  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  geographical  and  physical  science,  are  concisely  and  graphi- 
cally sketched  m  Capt  Ross^  work,  and  the  reader  is  made  the  wit- 
ness of  some  of  the  most  perilous  adventures  and  daring  enterprises 
ever  suffered  or  undertaken  by  man.  We  must  say,  that  if  the  series 
will  continue  as  good  as  it  has  begun,  it  will  be  worthy  a  place  in 
every  family  library,  and  possess  peculiar  value  for  the  young. 

5. — MitceUaniea.    By  Moses  Stuart,  Prof.  Sctc,  Lit.  in  TlieoL  Sem» 
Andover.    Mark  H.  Newman. 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  sermons  and  reviews  of  this  distin- 
guished scholar  and  thinker,  have  been  gathered  into  a  neatly  printed 
volume,  viz. :  three  letters  to  Dr.  Cbanning  on  the  Trinity ,'  two  ser- 
mons on  the  atonement;  a  sermon  on  the  vicariousness  of  Chrisfs 
sufferings ;  another  on  real  Christianity ;  a  letter  to  Dr.  Channing 
on  religious  liberty,  and  a  series  of  supplementary  notes,  dbc.  This 
list  of  subjects  will  indicate  at  once  the  exceeding  interest  of  the  vol- 
ume ;  while  the  sterling  good  sense,  profound  learning,  signal  candour 
and  ability  with  which  the  subjects  are  discussed,  render  it  one  of  the 
really  most  valuable  and  important  works  of  the  day.  As  a  contro- 
versialist, we  regard  Prof.  Stuart  as  a  model.  His  cool  and  generoua 
temper,  his  candid  concessions  of  what  cannot  be  made  sure,  and 
then  the  thoroughgoing  vigour  with  which  the  truth,  freed  from  its 
admixtures  of  error,  and  relieved  from  all  false  light  and  false  state- 
ment, is  established,  it  is  delightful  to  witness.  Besides  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  learned  Professor  who  will  be  glad  of  the  volume,  the 
whole  circle  of  those  who  love  the  truth  will  give  it  more  than  a 
usually  cordial  welcome. 

6. — Congregaiianaliam  and  Methodiam,    By  Z.  K.  Ha.wlbt.    New- 
York  :  Leavitt,  Trow  &,  Co. 

This  author  has  gone  upon  the  principle  that  if  controversy  is 
necessary,  it  had  better  be  tnorough.  The  character  and  tendencies 
of  some  features  of  the  Wesleyan  church  polity,  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  complaint ;  and  in  these  days  of  inquiry  and  agitation,  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  new  and  closer 
examination.  That  the  author  has  succeeded  in  showing,  by  the  cleai^ 
est  of  all  testimony,  facts  and  observation,  that  there  are  peculiarities 
in  that  ecclesiastical  system,  which,  however  good  in  Wesley's  time, 
need  to  be  modified,  and  are  productive  of  results  which  all  gooa 
men,  if  they  will  be  candid,  must  deplore,  we  think  the  reader  will 
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have  to  admit;  and  not  less,  the  good  feeling  and  candour  with  which 
the  whole  discussion  is  conducted.  We  trust  it  will  do  good,  and 
help  on  the  melioration  which  it  so  strongly  points  out  to  be  needful. 

7. — Tlie  Union  of  ike  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Chttrch  in  the  Conversion 
of  the  World.  By  T  bom  as  J£NKTN,D.D.  Boston:  Gould,  Ken- 
dall &  Lincoln. 

We  much  admire  the  earnest  tone  and  truly  evangelical  spirit  of 
this  well-written  essay,  and  cannot  but  hope  its  effect  m  direcungand 
animating  the  missionary  spirit,  will  be  happy.  Its  eloquent  appeals, 
and  its  vivid  portraiture  of  the  responsibility  of  the  church,  are  finely 
adapted  to  awaken  emotion.  Yet  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  fear  that 
some  of  its  doctrinal  expositions  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  There 
is  an  air  of  philosophizing  about  the  explanations  of  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ences, which,  though  it  may  not  be  positively  erroneous,  seems  to  fall 
short  of  the  exalted  view  of  the  doctrine  generally  entertained.  Too 
much  explanation  is  oAen  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  there  is  oflen 
obscurity  added  by  the  very  attempts  to  make  things  clear.  We 
think  that  Dr.  Jenkyn's  discussions  are  liable  to  this  charge.  •  Still, 
the  preponderance  of  good  is  so  great,  and  that  food  so  very  good, 
^at,  as  we  said,  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  influence 
which  it  may  exert  upon  the  church. 

8. — The  Missionary  Enterprise  ;  a  Collection  of  Discom^es  en  Chris- 
tian Missions-,  by  American  authors.  Edited  by  Baron  Stow. 
Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  db  Lincoln. 

This  is  a  collection  of  twenty  sermons,  on  different  subjects  relating 
to  the  missionary  cause,  and  comprises  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  excellent  homiletic  productions  of  the  age.  There  is  Dr.  Way- 
land's  splendid  discourse  on  the  moral  dignity  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, itself  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  The  work  forms  a  most 
admirable  manual  for  the  Christian,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  deepen 
and  to  extend  the  missionary  feeling. 

9. — KUhner^s  Elementary  Greek  Grammar.  By  Samuel  H.  Tay- 
lor.    Andover:  ^lien,  Morrell  &  Wardwell. 

The  larger  grammar  of  Kahner,  from  which  the  present  is  com- 
piled, stands  unrivalled  in  the  estimation  of  scholars.  This  abridg- 
ment has  many  excellences  of  arrangement,  philosophy  and  definition, 
which  give  it  great  value,  and  will,  no  doubt,  render  it  popular  with 
scholars  and  teachers.  It  is  very  neatly  printed — an  excellence  wor- 
thy of  special  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kmd. 

10. — The  Puritans  and  their  Principles.  By  Edwin  Hall,  Nor- 
walk,  Ct.    New-York :  Baker  db  Scribner. 

Mr.  Hall  has  presented  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory,  and  defence 
of  the  principles,  of  the  Puritans,  in  this  sterling  volume.  We  are  at 
loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  affectionate  zeal,  or  the  signal  ability, 
research,  and  candour,  which  the  work  displays.  The  leadin^events 
of  their  history,  including  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  England,  are  succinctly  delineated,  and  then  the  great  prin- 
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ciplea  which  gave  that  party  birth,  are  reviewed  and  established  with 
a  force  of  argument  and  an  energy  of  style  worthy  both  of  the  sab- 
iects  and  the  persons.  We  know  of  no  single  volume  which  com- 
Dines  so  n.uch  to  inform  and  to  establish  the  descendants  of  those 
noble  men  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  as  this:  while  all  who  love  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  who  admire  the  sight  of  firm  principle,  deep 
piety  and  active  intelligence,  working  out  a  glorious  mission  of  liberty 
and  love,  will  find  it  worthy  of  a  perusal. 

11. — Napoleon  ahd  his  Manfials.  By  J.  T.  Headlet.  2  volumes. 
New- York :  Baker  6^  Scribner. 

The  conception  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  a  very  happy  one,  and 
one  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  bent  of  Mr  Headley's  style  and  thought 
It  is  an  off-hand  sketch  of  the  great  hero  and  his  almost  as  heroic 
comrades,  presenting  the  features  of  their  characters  and  lives  in  bold 
outline,  with  plenty  of  light  and  shade,  without  aiming  to  fill  up  the 
picture,  or  to  furnish  any  thing  like  a  complete  history.  The  bold 
points  of  character,  the  striking  and  picturesque,  are  brought  out  with 
great  vividness  and  strength  ;  and  evince  a  power  of  description  and 
an  earnestness  of  feeling,  which  honour  alike  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  writer.  With  Mr.  Headley's  estimate  of  Napoleon,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  dissatisfied.  Because  injustice  has  been  done  his  cha- 
racter by  English  historiographers,  is  no  good  reason  for  canonizing 
him ;  and  it  may  be  questionable  whether  the  soot  of  his  enemies  dis- 
figures  his  true  character  more  than  the  whitewash  of  his  ad- 
mirers. We  like  far  better  the  candid  and  dignified  view  of  Dr. 
Channing. 

The  sketches  of  the  Marshals  are  generally  excellent,  and  oRen 
eloquent  and  exciting  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  whole  work 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  history,  a  keen  insight  into  cha- 
racter, and  the  glow  and  warmth  of  a  heart  alive  to  the  appeals  of  free- 
dom, truth,  and  moral  excellence.  There  are  spirited  etchings  of  the 
characters  described,  accompanying  the  volumes^  which  add  to  their 
interest. 

12. — Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theology.  By  J4M es  Rich- 
ards, D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  m  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  With  a  sketch  of  His  hie  by  Samuel  H. 
Gridley.    New- York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  this  pub- 
lication, to  refer  to  some  of  the  historical  events  with  which  the  life  of 
Dr.  Richards  was  associated.  He  lived  and  acted  in  the  midst  of  two 
important  epochs  in  the  theological  history  of  the  country — that  of  the 
famous  encounter  of  New-England  theology  with  what  bore  the  sou- 
briquet  of  triangular  theology,  and  that  of  the  no  less  famous  contro- 
versy between  old  and  new  measures.  If  to  this  be  added  the  inter- 
est and  importance  of  a  life  of  laborious  service  in  the  ministry,  of 
great  talents  most  wisely  put  forth,  of  great  undertakings  for  good 
happily  executed,  and  singular  success  in  his  high  vocation  as  a 
theological  teacher,  the  reader  can  fancy  something  of  the  value  of  a 
proper  estimate  of  his  life.  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Gridley  is  very  good, 
though  much  too  brief;  Dr.  R.'s  friends  and  admirers  will  hardly  be 
contented  with  so  meagre  a  sketch.    Of  the  value  of  the  lectures  of 
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which  the  main  part  of  the  volume  is  composed,  we  can  hardly  speak 
too  highly.  Strong  good  sense,  and  the  utter  freedom  from  all  extrava- 
gance of  view,  or  metaphysical  subtlety,  or  undue  deference  to  pre- 
conceived theories  or  old  authorities,  and  of  all  disingenuousness  of 
reasoning,  and  above  all,  the  clear,  reasonable,  and  Scriptural  ortho- 
doxy, form  a  striking,  beautiful,  and  useful  feature  of  the  lectures. 
The  theological  student,  and  the  intelligent  layman,  mav  be  cordially 
commended  to  them,  as  among  the  very  best  of  their  kind  that  the 
country  has  ever  produced. 

* 

13. — An  Inqmry  into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery.    By  Albert 
Barnes,    rhiladelphia:  rerkins  <&  Purves. 

li.-^Slavery  Discussed  in  Occasional  Essays^  from  1833  to  1846. 
By  Leonard  Bacon.    New- York :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

The  fair  expectation  that  this  vexed  and  delicate  question  should 
be  approached  with  calmness  and  candour  by  gentlemen  of  the  high 
character  of  the  authors  of  these  respective  works,  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  discus- 
sioi\ ;  cmd  can  safely  assure  the  public  that,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  conclusions,  no  reasonable  reader  will  find  any  thmg  to  offend 
him,  or  unworthy  the  importance  or  intricacy  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Barnes'  views  are  decidedly  anti-slavery,  and  the  thorough  and  pa- 
tient manner  in  which  the  Scriptural  texts  which  are  supposed  to  au- 
thorize or  excuse  slavery,  are  criticized,  is  worthy  of  his  fame  as  an 
exegete,  and  his  character  as  a  Christian  and  philanthropfst. 

Dt.  Bacon's  Essays  are  likewise  written  with  commendable  good 
temper  and  unquestionable  ability. 

O"  Several  Critical  Notices  have  been  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  tbtt  department  of  Ctanioal  Literature  there  have  been  lately  a  nttmber  of  important 
Inaet.  Among  them  are  F.  A.  WoITe  Eocyelop&die  der  Phllologie,  heraaigegeben  von  S. 
M.  Stockman,  sweite  mit  liner  Ueberticht  der  Literatar  bia  sum  Jahr  1845 :  Kleine  Bchrif> 
ten  TOO  P,  O.  Weloker,  9  Tbl.  zum  griechiachen  Literaturgescbicbte.  Bonn.  1845.  gr.  8.— 
Axiftophania  Comcodie,  Recenauit  et  anootatione  inatrnxit  Fr.  H.  Bothe.  Edit  n,  Vol.  9. 
(Ve«p«,  Pax^  Avea.)  lipa.  1845.  gr.  8.— Prolegomena  ad  Platonia  Rempnblieam,  Scripa. 
Geo.  Fr.  Rettig,  Berne,  1845.  gr.  8.— Saids  Lexicon  Grawe  et  Latfai.  Poet  Th.  Gaiafordom 
receninit  et  annotatione  critica  inatrnzit  Godeft.  Bernbardy.  Tom.  II.  ftac  VII.  Halle.  1845. 
gr.  4— Die  Mytbologie  der  Oriechen  und  R5mer,  von  Dr.  W.  BL  Befiter.  9  nnd  3  Heft. 
Brandenburg.  1845.  gr.  8.— BeitrSge  znr  grleoblaehen  MonalekDnde  von  Thd.  Beigk. 
Gieasen.  I84&  gr.  8.— Ports  Syricl  Greci,  ed.  Tbd.  Bergk.  Lipa.  1843.  gr.  8.— flcriptorei 
Poetic*  Hiatoria  Gmci.  ed.  Antonioa  Weatermann.  Brunavige.  1843.  gr.  8.— Oakiaehe 
Stodien  v.  Dr.  Tbd.  Monnnien.  Berlin.  1845.  8.-~Democriti  Abderita  Operum  Frag- 
menta,  eoUegit,  recenauit,  vertit,  ezplicnit,  dtc.  Frid.  GniL  Aug.  MDUachioi.  Berolinl. 
1843L    8. 
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In  the  depArtment  of  Theology,  the  followinf  hvre  lately  appealed:  Die  Cteiitliefa« 
Lehre  det  Btinde,  darcettellt  tou  Juliot  Miiller.  8  3  Tola.  1644<— Comaentar  fiber  die 
Paalmen  von  £.  W.  HitngsteniMirf ,  4  Bd.  1  abtbl.  BerUn.  1845.  gr.  8  »Dia  Lehre  von 
ChrUti  Person  und  Werke  in  popollUen  Vorleaungea  ▼oryeiragen,  von  E.  Sartorin*.  5 
Auflufe.  ilaiDburg.  6  -De  Spe  immortalitatit  sub  veteri  Tettamento  gradatim  excoJta, 
Diss,  quim  Bcripait  H.  Aug.  Hahn.  1845.— Die Glaubentlehre  der  Evangeliscb-reformirten 
Kirche,  aus  der  Quelien  bdegt  voo  Dr.  Alas.  Schweiser.  S  Bd.  1  abthl.  Ziitiefa.  IB45^JA- 
bri  Symboiici  Ecol««in  EvangaJica  Sive  donocfrdi^.  Reoenenit  Car.  Aaig.  Baee.  Edit.  III. 
Lipe.  1846. — Patrnm  Apdetoticomm  Opera.  Textum  ax  aditonibua  pnBetaatiniinis  rapatit, 
racognov.  Jlc.  C.  J.  Hofele.  EdiL  aliera.  gr.  8.  Itiblngen.  1B43. — Oregor  I.  der  Growe, 
nach  aeinem  Leben  und  eeinar  Lehra'^achildert  von  Geo.  Joh.  Th.  Law.  Leips.  184S.  gr. 
6. — Geeehiehta  der  Waldeoaer  voif  ibf em  Urt|M'unge  an  bit  anf  ansere  Zeit,  v.  Cph.  MShr 
Ian,  Basel.  1845.  gr.  8.— ^trabonit  Oeograplltea  Reoenavlt  Ouatar.  Kramer,  vol.  L  Berol. 
J844  — Auguat  Mattbie  yi  aeinem  Leben  und  Wirfcen  soai  Theil  nacb  eeiner  eigenen  Er- 
zahlUQg  dargeatelU  von  eeinem  Sohne  Konttantin.  Nabat  einem  lebencgeacbiehtlichen 
Abritt  teinea  Bradera  Fr.  Uhr.  Matthin.  Ooedlinbaqg.  1845.  gr.  &->Dai  Reicb  Gottoa. 
Eine  biblisch.  Theolog.  ErOrta? ung,  ait  Besiehang  oauf  die  Klrebenfraga,  von  O  Dtetlein  ; 
Geeehichte  d.  Offenbamng  GoUaa  in  neuen  Taatameni,  von  £.  Kircbaoar ;  Vollenden  wtr 
daa  VVerk  Lnthen  !~Ein  Wort  aa  EvabgeL  Christen,  von  G.  Lieco ;  Die  Bedentimg  dee 
Tkomaa  Arnold,  iiix  d.  Staadpunkt  der  Kiiebliobea  Qege^wart,  von  A.  Neander. 


Grceat  33ctta(n. 

The  ninth  edition,  in  5  vol*.  8vo.  of  Home *b  celebrated  Introdnetioo  bat  been  pnblisbed, 
in  which  tovaral  alterations  and  improvemenla  are  alleged  to  have  been  made,  eapeeially  in 
the  matter  relating  to  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  TestMnevt,  and  the  wfaoJe  care- 
folly  revised.  A  work  by  Bev.  Alexander  B.  Patterson,  'of  Glaagow,  is  well  spoken  of, 
eatitlad  a  brief  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  ThessaloDiaos.  Mr.  Patteraon 
evinced  considh^bie  tact  at  popular  expoaition  in  a  previoQs  work  on  the  Gospel  of 
John.  A  Commeniarjr  on  the  Gospels  by  H.  Maekenxie,  is  anooonced  in  paits,  of  whieh  the 
first  has  been  published.  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbiniawell  knowfi  fiuuiliar  expositor,  has  pub* 
lished  a  manaal  of  the  Bible  for  the  nsa  of  Sabbath  schools  and  families,  entitled  the  School 
Handbook  to  the  Holy  Bible.  A  work  partaking  something  of  an  expositorjr  chamoter 
has  been  published  hy  Mrs.  Webb,  entitled  Reflectlofts  on  the  History  of  Noah.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  has  in  press  a  wofk  which  is  looked  for  witii  interest,  entaUe4  Epitome  EvangaJtoa. 
Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  the  antfaftt  of  *'  Mammon,**  has  a  work  in  press,  the  Pre-Adamite  Earth. 
Rev.  Wm.  Walfurd,  autbor  of  a  new  translation  of  tha-Paalms,  has  published  a  translatioa 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  brief  critical  explanatory  notea. 

An  impOitant  undertaking  has  bees  set  on  foot,  for  the  introduction  of  a  selection  of  lbr> 
eign  Bi\>iical  literature,  especially  from  Germany,  through  the  medium  of  good  tiaoslatioos, 
under  the  tiilc  of  the  Continental  Translation  Society.  X  numeA>u«  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion, among  whom  are  some  of  the  first  Biblical  sebolars  and  literary  characters  of  the 
kiflgdom,  decides  upon  tbe  works  to  be  isioad,  and  efficient  business  armngements  appear 
to  have  been  made  for  carrying  the  project  into  efiTect,  Tlie  works  already  decided  upon  for 
the  current  year,  are  two  recent  wo.rk*  of  Hengstaoberg's,  on  the  Aoihenticiiy  of  ibe  Pen- 
tateuch, and  on  Daniel  and  Zecharia^,  to  be  translated  by  M^.  Ryland ;  Olshausen's  Cook- 
mentary  on  the  Gospels,  translated  by  Rev.  B.  Creek }  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines,  a 
comprehensive  and  most  desirable  work,  translated  by  Mr.  Masaon ;  Neander**  Church  His- 
tory ;  and  Hengstenberg's  Christolo0,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  whioh  is  oo 
the  eve  of  publication  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  wall  known  as  the  projector  of  the  Ediobgigh  Biblical  CaWoet, 
has  also  given  a  new  direction  to  his  republishing  enterprise,  proposing  to  issue  four  vol- 
umes  yeaily,  of  about  500  pages  each.  Among  the  works  advertised  by  him  a«  forthcoming, 
are  Lucbe'a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John ;  Dr.  Julius  Miiller  on  the  Doctrine  of 
fiinj  Hageabach*s  History  of  Opinion;  Biivemick's  iDtroduction  to  the  Old  Testament; 
Heogateiiberg  on  the  Authenticity  of  Daniel;  Hofiman  on  Prophecy;  Pelt's  Theological 
Encyclopedia ;  Usteri  Pauli  LehibegrifiT;  Gieaeler*i  Church  History;  Bauer's  Ufo  of  Beaa i 
Meander's  Ufo  of  Christ,  he 
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ARTICLE  I. 

■ 

THE  RELATION  OF  THEOLOOY  TO  PREACHING. 

By  Bev.  Albbst  BAsrrss,  Pbihidelphim.  « 

With  reference  to  its  practical  influence  and  value,  the- 
ology may  be  contemplated  from  many  points  of  view.  We 
may  approach  the  Bible  under  the  guidance  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  interpreting  language,  and  inquire  what  theology  is  as 
contemplated  them,  without  reference  to  its  observed  adapta- 
tion to  human  nature,  and  to  its  effects  in  the  world.  We 
may  approaeh  it,  as  viewed  in  its  effects  on  mankind,  and  ask 
what  has  been  its  influence,  how  it  has  been  modified  in  the 
changes  occurring  in  philosophy  and  in  society,  or  how  it 
has  originated  or  modified  those  changes.  We  may  approach 
it  by  directing  our  inquiries  primarily  into  the  nature  of  man, 
and  prosecuting  the  inquiry  through  that  medium,  making 
mental  philosophy  the  basis,  and  asking  what  it  does  to  devel- 
ope  the  powers  of  our  nature,  and  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Or,  we  may  contemplate  it  from  the  pulpit,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  is  the  theology  which  experience  has 
shown,  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  ends  of  preaching,  and  wbicb 
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we  can  preach  with  a  hope  of  success.  In  the  first  case  we 
look  at  it  indeed  speculatively  and  abstractly,  yet  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  truth,  if  we  study  the  Bible  with  a  right  spirit ;  ia 
the  second,  we  learn  from  its  effects  on  the  world  what  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  theology  which  God  did  or  did 
not  intend  to  teach  ;  in  the  third,  we  judge  that  certain  forms 
of  theology  which  have  always  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  the  principles  of  just  philosophy,  cannot  be 
the  theology  which  the  author  of  the  human  soiil  designed  to 
reveal ;  and  in  the  fourth,  we  place  ourselves  in  the  pulpit, 
and  look  around  on  society,  and  ask  what  may  be  preached 
so  as  to  answer  the  ends  of  preaching — so  that  m^n  will  per- 
ceive it  to  be  true,  and  so  that  they  will  be  converted  to  God. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  propose  now  to 
contemplate  theology.  I  wish  to  make  the  pulpit  a  point  of 
observation  from  which  to  look  out  on  the  world  that  we  may 
obtain  some  lessons  which  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  ex- 
pect to  occupy  that  position  throue;h  life. 

A  natural  arrangement  of  the  thoughts  which  we  wish  to 
suggest  will  be  to  consider  the  kinds  of  theology  which  cannot 
be  preached,  and  then  that  which  can  be  ;  or  to  show  that 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  theology  which  are  not  adapted  to 
the  pulpit,  and  then  what  kind  of  theology  may  be  preached 
with  success. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  we  notice  three  kinds  of 
theology  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  to  a  great  extent 
still  prevail  in  the  world.  These  are  briefly  the  following: 
that  which,  whatever  beauty  of  sentiment  or  philosophy  it 
may  have,  does  not  furnish  the  proper  themes  for  the  do* 
quence  of  the  pulpit ;  that  which  contemplates  the  propaga- 
tion of  religion  mainly  by  other  means  than  preaching ;  and 
that  which  men  are  constrained  to  abandon  in  preaching. 

Of  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  theology,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  however  it  may  seem  to  answer  some  of  the  ends  of  fbt 
li^on,  it  is  not  fitted  to  inspire  the  eloqueoce  which  we  nat- 
urally  expect  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  it  is  incorporated  into  a 
system  designed  to  be  preached,  it  lacks  the  highest  elements 
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of  oratory  wfaicfa  theology  io  its  best  sense  contains.    We  refer 
to  that  form  of  religion  which  repels  what  are  regarded  w  the 
darker  and  sterner  features  of  Christianity  as  it  has  been  usually 
received  in  the  world.     This  theology  is  founded  on  the  beau* 
tiful  and  grand  in  the  works  of  nature,  or  in  the  soenes  of  re- 
demption.    It  finds  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  starry 
heavens ;  of  hills,  and  streams,  and  lakes,  of  tb^  landscape 
and  of  the  ocean  ;  and  is^  willing  in  these  things  to  admire  and 
praise  the  existence  and  perfections  of  ^  the  Creator*    In  the 
•contemplation  of  these  thbgis,  there  is  no  reluctanc^e  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  God,  or  to  dwell  on  his  natural  perfections  y 
for  in  the  placid  beauty  of  a  landscape,  in  the  silvery  murmur- 
ing of  a  rivulet,  and  in  the  opening  of  a  rose-bud,  no  attribute 
of  the  Deity  is  revealed  on  which  the  mind  even  of  the  gay 
and  the  wicked,  is  unwilling  to  dwell.     This  religion  is  found 
in  all  the  departments  of  poetry,  and  in  all  the  conceptions  of 
mythology.     It  abounded  most  among  the  Greeks,  a  people 
who  carried  the  love  of  the  beautiful  to  a  higher  eminence 
than  any  other,  and  who  embodied  it  in  their  unequalled 
works  of  art.    Over  each  of  the  works  of  nature ;  qver  every 
element,  and  every  event ;  ovei*  every  tree,  and  flower,  and 
breeze,  and  waving  harvest-field,  and  fountain,  they  supposed 
a  divinity  to  preside ;  and  all  the  skill  of  the  chisel,  and  the 
harmony  of  numbers,  were  employed  to  embody  and  pecpet^ 
uate  their  conceptions. 

This  is  still  the  theology  of  poetry  and  romance  ^  and  over 
a  large  portion  of^tbe  world,  claiming  particularly  to  be  ranked 
among  the  refined  and  the  intellectual,  it  yet  maintaipsits  do- 
minion. The  names,  indeed,  which  were  used  by  that  refined 
and  ele^nt  people  with  so  much  propriety  to  express  their 
conceptions,  are  eipployed  no  more.  Statues  of  breathing  mar- 
ble no  longer  embody  their  conceptions,  but  the  ideas  of  vir- 
tue and  of  man,  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  character, 
and  of  the  prospects  which  it  opens  in  the  future  world,  difier, 
little  from  theirs.  The  heaven  to  which  they  look,  diflkrs 
little  from  the  Elysian  fields.  That  which  is  needful  to  pre- 
pare for  that  world,  diflfers  little  firom  the  virtues  which,  a  le- 
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fined  Athenian  deemed  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  world  of 
beduty  and  of  joy  to  which  he  looked  forward. 

This  theology,  of  course,  admits  the  existence  of  one  Ood 
as  the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  dwells 
with  rapture  on  what  are  regarded  as  the  amiable  and  lovely 
traits  of  his  character.  It  receives,  under  the  Christian  form, 
the  great  Messenger  whom  he  has  sent,  as  a  moral  teacher, 
and  ascribes  to  him,  in  alt  respect}^  an  unsurpassed,  and  in 
roost  respects,  an  unequalled  perfection.  It  admits  his  autho- 
rity to  give  laws,  and  to  suggest  the  principles  of  morals.  It 
receives  the  Bible  as  containing  a  revelation,  and  finds  in  that 
much  to  admire ;  for,  whatever  may  be  its  other  characteris- 
tics, there  is  no  book  which  contains  so  much  to  commend 
itself  to  a  religionist  of  this  kind  as  the  Bible.  So  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  this  system  regards  him  as  indeed  in  a  less  de- 
sirable condition  respecting  religion  and  morals,  than  be  may 
once  have  been,  and  as  having  some  strong  propensities  to 
evil ;  but  he  is  regarded  as  in  such  a  state  that  what  is  need- 
ful for  him  is  not  a  radical  and  total  change,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  virtues  still  living  within  him  ;  the  cultivation 
of  his  noble  and  godlike  powers.  What  this  theology  pro- 
poses to  do  is  not  to  effect  an  entire  transformation,  securing 
the  very  beginning  of  goodness  in  the  soul,  but  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  already  existing  there,  which  need  only  to  be  un- 
folded. 

This  theology  is  not  without  its  use  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
duces some  effects  on  society.  It  finds  its  appropriate  home 
in  poetry  ;  in  moral  essays ;  in  the  slight  infusion  of  religion 
which  a  refined  literature  demands ;  in  the  deference  to  reli- 
gion which  the  urbane  and  well-educated  find  it  convenient 
to  show ;  and  in  the  obvious  necessity  for  keeping  up  some 
kind  of  worship  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  little  adapted  to  preaching.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  theology  which  men  instinctively  feelto  be  proper  for  the 
pulpit.  It  may  have,  indeed,  all  the  elegance  of  language, 
and  beauty  of  thought,  and  grace  of  scholarship,  which  the 
pulpit  demands— -^and  in  these  respects  may  furnish  models 
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which  men  embracing  and  preaching  a  more  correct  theology 
would  do  well  to  copy — but  it  lacks  the  elements  of  power 
which  we  expect  in  the  pulpit ;  it  lacks  the  variety  and  depth 
and  sublimity  furnished  to  preachers  by  a  different  kind  of  re- 
ligion. The  Greeks  never  attempted  to  preach  their  theology. 
They  inwove  it  into  their  poetry,  and  they  gave  it  a  perma- 
nent form  m  the  master-works  of  the  chisel ;  but  they  never 
preached  it.  Plato,  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus,  appointed 
no  preachers  to  make  known  their  doctrines  to  the  world. 
Much  as  they  valued  the  results  of  their  speculations,  and  im- 
portant as  they  deemed  them  for  the  good  of  mankind,  they 
never  seem  to  have  supposed  that  their  dogmas  contained  the 
elements  of  powerful  oratory.  Our  recollections  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Greece  are  not  in  fact  associated  with  them,  but  with 
a  far  different  kbd  of  public  speaking,  for  little  of  the  record- 
ed eloquence  of  Greece  grew  out  of  religion.  It  b  not  certain 
but  that  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  Mars'  Hill,  was 
the  first  specimen  of  true  eloquence,  connected  with  religion, 
that  was  ever  listened  to  in  Athens.  We  have  among  the 
Greeks,  dialogues,  disputations,  poetry,  essays  on  religion, 
but  no  iermone.  Their  patriotism  furnished  grounds  of  lofty 
appeal  to  men ;  their  religion  none.  They  embodied  their 
religious  conceptions  in  poetry  and  in  marble ;  they  reared 
temples,  built  altars,  perpetuated  the  images  of  the  gods  in 
statuary ;  but  Greece  never  sent  out  a  preacher  to  convert 
the  world  to  its  faith.  And  who  now  would  undertake  to 
preach  tlie  theology  of  Seneca,  or  of  Thompson's  Seasons,  or 
of  the  Spectator  or  the  Rambler  ?  We  feel  that  whatever 
beauty  or  propriety  these  things  may  have  there,  they  are 
ill-adapted  to  the  pulpit.  When  men  undertake  to  preach 
such  a  system^  the  topics  of  public  discourse,  always  tame  and 
powerless,  are  soon  exhausted ;  there  is  nothing  to  sei2se 
strongly  upon  men,  and  to  alarm  their  consciences,  and  to 
bind  their  powers  to  religion  ;  they  themselves  soon  become 
weary,  and  are  ready  to  ^embark  in  some  other  profession  ; 
they  cast  about  in  passing  events  for  new  topics  of  exciting 
thought  in  the  conscious  barrenness  of  the  themes  of  the  pul- 
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pit ;  war,  the  plague,  a  conflagration,  or  a  steamboat  explo- 
sion, become  a  '^  windfall"  in  famishing  a  topic  of  public  ad- 
dress ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  elegance  of  diction  or  of 
manner,  every  man  feels  that  the  puipit  is  robbed  of  its  great 
and  peeuliar  power  in  moving  the  minds  of  men.  For  there 
is  an  instinctive  feeling  which  all  men  have  respecting  the  pul- 
pit. Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  to  be  a  plaee  of  power.  It  is 
designed  to  discuss  great  and  stirring  themes ;  it  is  intended 
to  take  a  firmer  hold  of  men  than  any  topics  which  can  be 
urged  in  the  forum  or  the  senate-chamber,  to  bring  before  men 
motives  and  thoughts  which  shall  do  more  to  sway  them  than 
all  other  causes  combined.  Every  man  feels  that  the  puipit 
is  not  a  place  in  which  to  discourse  on  botany,  or  poetry,  or 
the  mere  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  pronounce  eulogiums  on  man, 
or  to  furnish  descriptions  of  imaginary  fields  of  the  blessed  to 
which  all  will  yet  come.  Nor  can  that  philosophy  which  pre- 
vails in  the  world,  and  which  lies  at  the  .foundation^ of  the 
mental  systems  which  are  inculcated  in  the  schools,  be  the 
basis  of  preaching.  The  philosophy  of  the  world  is  wrong  ; 
and  there  is  a  jar  between  that  which  prevails  in  the  schools, 
and  that  which  exists  in  reality.  In  those  systems  the  great 
truth  is  overlooked,  which  in  fact  modifies  every  other  truth 
in  regard  to  roan — that  the  mind  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as 
a  perfect  mind,  but  as  disordered  and  in  ruins.'  The  grand 
questions  which  we  are  to  contemplate  in  philosophy,  are  not 
what  would  be  the  laws  of  'the  mind,  if  it  were  not  wrecked 
and  rubed  ;  not  what  are  the  laws  which  regulate  unfalleu 
minds,  but  what  is  the  human  mind  fallen  and  lost,  disordered 
aud  diseased,  under  the  control  of  evil  passions,  and  a  per- 
verse and  stubborn  will,  and  corrupt  desires.  It  is  like  con- 
templating the  nervous  system,  not  as  it  would  be  if  never 
diseased,  and  if  performing  its  functions  in  a  state  of  bealfli- 
fulness,  but  as  subject  to  disease,  and  liable  always  to  derange- 
ment. The  thing  to  be  done  in  man  is  not  what  philosophy 
contemplates— clevefepmcnt,  but  it  is  recovery  and  rescue — a 
work  peculiar  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Preaching  addresses 
man  as  in  ruins;  philosophy  addresses  him  as  what  mind 
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would  be  if  the  fall  had  never  occurred^ — and  that  is  not  a 
system  which  can  be  preached.  The  primary  thought,  every 
one  instinctively  feels,  in  addressing  man  from  the  pulpit,  is 
that  be  is  a  sinner ;  the  grand  theme  is  redemption,  and  re- 
conciliation with  God ;  the  issues  referred  to  are  an  eternal 
heaven  and  hell ;  the  world,  though  full  of  beauty,  is  a  world 
of  probation,  from  which  the  results  of  human  conduct  are 
borne  ever  onward  into  far-distant  worlds ;  and  in  reference 
to  these  things,  and  to. the  eternal  judgment,  the  most  amazing 
and  wonderAil  events  have  occurred  on  earth — the  incarna- 
tion and  the  atonement.  When  these  are  the  topics  of  preach- 
ing, men  feel  that,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  execution, 
the  ihemee  are  those  which  belong  to  that  place,  and  are  the 
only  themes  which  can  invest  the  pulpit  with  dignity  over  the 
Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the  Forum. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  theology  which  is  not  adapted 
to  be  preached.  It  is  that  which  does  not  contemplate  preach- 
ing as  the  principal  means  of  its  propagation  and  perpetuity. 
For  its  continuance  in  the  world,  and  its  extension — for  of  all 
the  forms  of  theology  this  aims  most  decidedly  at  extension — 
it  relies  on  other  things  than  preaching.  The  main  thing  on 
which  dependence  b  placed,  is  not  truth  applied  to  the  heart, 
and  accompanied  by  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  not  a 
system  of  doctrines  commending  themselves  to  the  consciences 
and  understandings  of  men ;  not  argument,  and  powerful 
thoughts,  and  appeals  to  men  contemplated  primarily  as  rea- 
soning and  responsible  agents ;  not  those  things  in  the  minis- 
try of  a  personal  character,  which  give  power  to  eloquence ; 
but  those  things  which  have  a  very  slight  connection  with 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  depend  little  on  it.  It  is 
a  theology  whose  main  sources  of  infiuence  in  the  world  lie 
back  of  the  pulpit,  and  apart  from  the  pulpit ;  a  theology 
which  calculates  on  success  with  nearly  equal  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, whatever  the  pulpit  may  be.  Its  main  reliance  con- 
sists in  regarding  the  church  as  the  inclosure  within  which 
alone  grace  b  conveyed  ;  in  the  apprehensions  entertained  of 
thetninbtry,  as  beim'g  within  a  certain  line  along  which,  by  a. 
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fflystical  power,  salvttioD  is  imparted  to  men  ;  in  the  opinioDS 
entertained  of  the  sacraments,  as  of  themselves  conveying 
grace  to  the  soul ;  in  the  influence  of  sacred  places  and  vest- 
ments, shrines  and  altars,  splendid  rites  and  gorgeous  cere- 
monials; in  processions  and  genuflexions  and  holy  anointing; 
in  being  baptized  in  a  proper  way,  and  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  In  this  system,  religbn  is  radically  a  diflferent  thing 
from  what  it  is  when  preaching  is  regarded  as  the  grand  means 
of  its  propagation.  It  begins  not  in  an  inquiry  whether  the 
system  contains  truth  that  may  be  an  element  of  power,  in 
oratory  to  move  men,  but  whether  the  right  channel  for  con- 
veying grace  has  been  found,  and  whether  these  are  the  right 
persons  through  whom  it  is  conveyed.  It  is  impossiUe  to  find 
in  the  system  the  elements  of  power  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
public  speaking  ;  but  it  has  elements  of  vast  power  viewed  in 
its  relations  to  an  influence  over  men  that  is  essentially  physi- 
cal and  mechanical. 

In  such  a  sytem  of  theology,  preaching  becomes,  of  course, 
a  secondary  thing.  The  arrangement  of  the  chancel  is  the 
primary  matter ;  the  pulpit  is  secondary.  The  altar  and  the 
reading  desk  are  prominent ;  the  pulpit,  if  it  is  still  retained, 
is  removed  into  a  comer ;  is  tnade  unattractive  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  is  seldom  occupied.  The  services  contemplated  in  the 
pulpit,  are  of  the  briefest  character,  and  the  entire  arrange- 
ment is  to  place  it  in  the  back  ground,  and  t6  make  it  as  far 
as  possible,  forgotten.  The  altar  at  which  the  priest  minis- 
ters is  adorned  with  the  highest  works  of  art-;  lighted  candles 
always  burn  near  it ;  magnificent  paintings  attract  the  eye  of 
the  worshipper  ;  incense  is  wafted  in  the  most  sacred  portion 
of  the  temple  of  religion  ;  and  every  thing  shows  that  jpreac&- 
ing  is  quite  a  secondary  afiair.  It  is  always  instructive  to  go 
into  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  simple  survey  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  present  themselves  to  the.  eye,  will  usually  dis- 
close the  kind  of  theology  which  is  inculcated  there.  More 
than  half  the  arrangements  in  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  the 
world  would  be  useless  if  the  main  reliance  were  on  preach- 
ing ;  and  if  those  arrangements  are  needed  in  religion^  the 
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Saviour  greatly   misjudged   when  he   made  preaching   the 
grand  means  of  propagating  his  gospel. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  system  of  theology 
here  referred  to,  a  view  corresponding  to  it  is  of  course  given 
to  the  qinistry.  The  grand  business  of  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion is  not  to  be  a  preacher,  but  a  priest.  His  work  ceases  to 
be  one  requiring  high  intellectual  endowments,  but  becomes 
one  requiring  skilful  mechanical  execution.  It  demands  but 
little  intellect;  little  learning,  and  no  eloquence,  to  be  a  priest. 
All  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  Jewish  priest,  consisted  in 
keeping  up  the  order  of  the  festivals  and  fasts ;  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  right  methods  of  burning  incense,  and  of  killing, 
flaying,,  and  JoSermg  animals  on  the  altar.  All  this  could  be 
acquired.ia  a  brief  period,  and  by  any  class  of  men,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  intrusted  indiscriminately,  to.  a  whole  tribe  of 
men,  without  reference  to  any  spejcial  endowments.  And  so 
all  over  the  worid,  where  tlie  main  reliance  in  the  perpetuity 
and  propagation  of  religion  is  on  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain rites  and  ceremonies ;  on  the  proper  administration  of 
the  sacrament^ ; . on. the  proper  reading  of  prayers;  and  on 
the  suitable  interment  of  the  dead,  little  learning  or  talent 
is  necessary,  and  there  is  little  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  an 
orator.  The  priest  is  essentially  no  more  intellectual  or  elo- 
quent, than  the  teller  in  a  bank,  or  the  superintendent  of  a 
cotton-jenny,  or  the  engineer  that  works  a  steam-engine.  It 
is  as  easy  to  become  a  priest  as  it  is  to  be  familiar  with  any 
other  mechanical  calling  ;  apd  if,  under  such  a  system,  a  man 
is  learned  or  eloquent,  it  id  in  spite  of  the  essential  tendency 
of  his  system.  You  can  act  those  things  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  religion  depends  i  you  cannot  preach  them. 

All  over  the  world,  therefore,  the  priesthood,  as  such, 
with  indeed  some  eminent  exceptions — exceptions  occurring 
only  in  the  few  instances  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Bourdaloue 
and  Massillon,  under  higher  and  nobler  influences,  men  forget 
that  they  are  priest  g^.tmd  rise  to  the  dignity  of  preachers — has 
been  little  distinguished  for  talent,  or  learning,  or  eloquence,  or 
even  moral  worth.     And  yet  every  where  there  is  a  tendeney 
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to  traDsform  the  preacher  to  a  priest ;  the  form  of  theology  which 
contemplates  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience,  to  that  which  contemplates  success  by  ascertain- 
ing that  men  are  in  a  certain  line  of  succession,  and  by  an  in- 
fluence that  goes  forth  from  the  altar.  For  this  is  an  easier 
form  of  religion.  It  imparts  at  once  power  as  a  man  enters 
on  his  way,  which  in  the  other  case  can  be  gained  only  by 
reasoning  and  argument,  and  persuasion,  and  by  learning, 
slowly  acquired.  The  mere  priest  is  always  a  man  of  power, 
if  you  will  give  him  the  control  of  the  religious  principle — 
for  there  is  no  principle  so  mighty  to  move  men  as  that  and 
he  who  wields  that  controls  the  world.  There  is  power 
which  can  be  gained  through  the  truth,  and  by  eloquence,  in- 
deed, but  it  can  be  secured  by  no  mechanical  means.  No 
man  can  start  with  it  when  he  begins  his  public  way.  It  can 
be  secured  only  as  the  result  of  patient  study,  and  of  untiring 
efibrts,  and  of  a  personal  character  in  which  the  world  will 
see  that  it  has  reason  to  confide. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  now,  as  in  fact  there 
has  been  at  all'  times,  a  tendency  to  the  form  of  theology 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking : — the  theology  which  contem- 
plates success  not  primarily  from  preaching,  but  from  me- 
chanical influences.  Its  home,  its  embodiment,  its  roost  fin- 
ished form,  is  in  the  churoh  of  Rome  ;  its  spirit  is  abroad  in 
nearly  all  other  churches,  and  it  is  striving,  every  where,  for 
the  ascendency. 

There  is  a  third  form  of  theology  which  may  be  noticed, 
in  its  relation  to  preaching,  similar  to  those  already  referred 
to.  It  is  that  which  men  are  constrained  to  abandon  when 
they  come  to  preach,  or  which  will'  not  bear  the  test  applied 
to  it,  when  they  engage  earnestly  in  an  efibrt  to  convert  sin- 
ners to  God.  It  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  ;  it  may  be  de- 
fended by  a  venerable  tradition  ;  it  may  be  embodied  in  creeds, 
or  in  standard  systems  of  theology  :  but  it  cannot  be  preached. 
It  contains  dogmas  so  abhorrent  to  the  obvioOs  teaching  of  the 
Bible ;  so  ropellant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  so  at 
variance  with  what  are  found  to  be  just  principles  of  philoso- 
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phyi  so  intich  Gtted  to  retard  a  work  of  grace ;  and  so  utterly 
contradictory  to  what  a  man  is  constrained  to  preach  when 
his  heart  is  full,  and  when  he  has  the  most  enlarged  and  ele- 
vated views  of  the  work  of  hb  Saviour,  that  he  cannot  preach 
them.  It  would  shock  his  own  feelings ;  It  would  contradict 
all  his  prayers ;  it  would  be  fatal  to  all  bis  efforts  to  do  good  ; 
it  would  throw  off  the  sinner  to  a  hopeless  distance,  though 
he  had  begun  to  return  to  God  ;  it  would  present  theology  as 
at  war  with  the  elementary  convictions  which  men  have  of 
what  must  be  true. 

There  has  been  much  of  this  theology  in  the  schools ;  and 
rare  is  it  that  one  goes  forth  to  preach  who  does  not  find  many  a 
jutting  corner  of  his  theology  soon  worn  off  by  his  contact 
with  the  world ;  many  of  his  theoretical  views  soon  modified : 
and  many  of  the  dark  and  frowning  features  of  his  system  of 
divinity  ejcchanged  insensibly  for  those  more  bland  and  benig- 
nant and  cheerful.  There  is  no  better  way  to  test  certain 
dogmas  that  have  come  down  iij  the  church,  and  that  seem 
to  be  defended  by  apparently  conclusive  reasoning,  than  to 
attempt  to  preach  them.  Standing  in  the  pulpit,  with  immor- 
tal beings  before  him,  whom  it  is  his  great  business  to  attempt 
to  win  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  theology  will  seem 
to  be  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  when  contemplated 
as  an  abstract  thing.  There  are  sympathies  and  feelings 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  preacher  which  he  had  not 
when,  from  his  room  at  the  Seminary,  he  looked  out  on  the 
world,  and  which  they  seldom  have  who  teach  theology  with- 
out the  remembered  feelings  of  the  pastoral  relation.  In  the 
pulpit  he  is  not  the  mere  theologian  ;  he  is  a  man,  with  all 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  a  man.  He  addresses  men, 
not  abstractions.  His  business  now  is  to  persuade  men,  not  to 
demonstrate  dogmas.  He  is  to  seek  to  move  them  by  argu- 
ment, by  persuasion,  by  appeals  that  will  commend  them- 
selves to  theif  good  sense ;  and  it  is  easy  then  to  see  that  there 
are  certain  dogmas  which  wilt  not  move  them,  except  to  irrita- 
tion ;  and  which,  however  strenuously  he  mayliave  held  them. 
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he  cannot  preach.     They  violate  the  spirit  of  bis  commission  ; 
they  are  at  war  with  all  the  finer  feelings  of  his  own  nature. 

Among  those  dogmas,  we  may  mention  the  doctrine  of 
limited  atonement.  It  would  be  improper  to  deny  that  plau- 
sible arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  that  doctrine ; 
and  still  more  that  it  has.  been  held  by  men  of  great  eminence 
in  theology  ;  but  it  cannot  be  preached.  It  does  not  suggest 
itself  to  a  man's  mind  when  he  is  preaching ;  it  does  not  fall 
in  with  the  design  of  preaching.  When  a  man  is  most  deeply 
engaged  in  his  work  it  cannot  be  preached  ;  it  must  always  be 
practically  abandoned  when,  under  the  highest  influence  of 
bis  commission,  and  under  the  constraint  of  the  highest  mo- 
tives which  press  on  the  soul,  the  preacher  offers  the  gospel 
to  his  fellow-men.  Then  there  is  nothing  that  more  cramps 
the  powers,  and  fetters  the  hands,  and  chills  the  heart  of  the 
preacher  than  such  a  doctrine ;  and  though  there  may  be, 
here  and  there,  one  so  early  and  thoroughly  trained  in  such  a 
ibrra  of  systematic  theology,  so  fettered  and  bound  by  autho- 
rity, and  by  the  manacles  of  a  creed,  so  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  a  theology  derived  from  past  ages,  that  he  will 
have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  defend 
the  dogma — freeze  him  though  it  does,  and  grate  on  the  feel- 
ings of  his  hearers  though  it  may — yet  it  is  not  a  dogma  that 
is,  or  can  be,  extensively  preached.  It  never  has  been,  it 
never  will  be.  It  comes  so  across  a  minister's  comtnission — 
to  preach  ^^  the  gospel  to  every  creature," — implying  that  the* 
gospel  is  to  be,  without  mental  reservation,  on  the  part  of  God 
or  man  offered  to  every  human  being ;  it  is  so  contrary  lo  the 
current  statements  of  the  New  Testament  about  the  design 
of  the  atonement,  as  understood  by  the  mass  of  readers  of 
that  book ;  it  is  so  chilling  to  the  gushing  feelings  of  a 
preacher  when  his  heart  warms  with  compassion  for  guilty 
men ;  it  is  so  contradictory  to  the  prayers  which  he  must 
offer  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  his  nearest  approaches  to  the 
throne  of  mercy  in  private ;  it  is  so  cold  and  withering  in  its 
influence  on  the  heart,  that  men  will  not  preach  it.     If  they 
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felt  that  it  was  an  essential  and  necessary  part*  of  their  mes- 
sage, they  would  abandon  preaching  altogether,  and  engage 
in  farming,  or  teaching,  or  the  mechanic  arts ;  any  thing 
rather  than  have  their  better  feelings  subjected  to  constant 
torture. 

As  a' matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  limited 
atonement,  is  not  and  cannot  be  preached.  It  is  found  in 
ancient  books  of  divinity,  written  in  a  sterner  age,  and  when 
the  principles  of  interpretation  were  less  understood,  and  the 
large  and  liberal  nature  of  the  gospel  was  less  appreciated. 
It  is  '^  petrified"  in  certain  creeds  maintained  by  the  church, 
made  firm,  like  fossil  remains  in  a  transition  state,  when  an- 
cient opinions  were  passing  to  a  mora  liberal  form.  It  is 
taught  in  a  few  seminaries,  where  men  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  repress  the  warm  emotions  of  their  own  souls, 
and  are  prohibited  from  allowing  their  own  minds  to  reach 
conclusions  which  they  can  scarcely  avoid.  But  the  doctrine 
is  not  preached,  except  when  the  heart  is  cold  and  dead. 
It  is  not  preached  when  the  soul  is  on  fire  with  the  love  of 
men,  and  when  the  cross  in  its  true  grandeur  and  glory  rises 
to  view.  It  is  never  preached  in  a  revival  of  religion — a 
proof,  not  fable,  that  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  believe  the 
gospel.  This  doctrine  too  has  been  taught  in  the  schools ;  it 
is  found  in  books  of  theology ;  it  is  embodied  in  creeds ;  it  is 
based  on-  an  ingenious  philosophy  ;  it  has  been  held  by*  not  a 
few  eminent  men;  but  it  is  not  a  doctrine  to  be  preached.  If, 
here  and  there,  a  man  has  the  moral  courage  to  preach  it,  and 
means  honestly  to  apply  his  philosophy,  and  to  make  ^'  full 
proof"  of  divinity,  as  he  understands  it,  he  soon  '*  has  his 
reward,"  and  will  see  abundantly  the  fruit  of  his  ministry. 
For  why  should  men  make  an  effort  to  be  saved,  when  they 
are  told  that  all  eflbrt  is  vain  ?  And  why  should  they  hear 
a  message  which  is  only  to  tell  them  that  they  have  no  power, 
and  that  all  exertion  is  fruitless?  And  why  should  they  put 
themselves  under  teaching  which  makes  religion  at  variance 
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with  every  thing  else  that  they  do,  and  which,  in  a  most 
active  world,  and  where  men  do  accomplish  wonders  by  their 
effi>rts,  tells  them  that  effort  is  vain  ?  How  will  they  be  per- 
suaded that  the  same  God  is  the  author  of  the  two  systems ; 
and  that  in  reference  to  transitory  and  temporaiy  matters  he 
has  so  made  man  that  he  can  accomplish  every  thing ;  in 
reference  to  things  of  real  and  permanent  interest,  nothing  ? 

Thus  too  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  the 
sin  of  Adam^ — ^the  doctrine  that  we  are  to  blame  Sat  his  trans- 
gression,— and  condemned  for  an  act  which  was  performed 
ages  before  we  had  a  being.  Such  dogmas  so  come  athwart 
the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  they  are  so  at  variance  with  ' 
the  principles  on  which  men  act  in  other  things;  they  so 
much  isolate  theology  from  common  life,  and  from  what  men 
know  to  be  just  principles,  that  a  preacher  who  attempts  to 
defend  them  goes  against  the  common  sen^e  and  the  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow  men,  and  against  all  the  principles  wbicb 
prevail  in  the  world,  and  they  eannet  be  preached.  Theo- 
logy as  viewed  from  an  intelligent  Christian  pulpit ,  is  often 
quite  a  difierent  thing  from  what  it  is  in  the  lecture-room. 
The  theology  which  Baxter,  and  Payson,  and  Whitefield 
preachedy  was  quite  a  different  thing  Drom  what  theology  is 
in  Turretin. 

I  proceed  to  inquire  more  definitely  what  kind  of  theology 
may  be  preached.  I  refer  to  that  which  will  be  an  element 
of  power  in  the  pulpit ;  which,  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned, 
will  make  the  pulpit  what  it  should  be.  The  inquiry  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  what  the  inquiry  would  be,  what  kind  of 
doctrines  would  have  been  adapted  to  make  the  jS^ia  Athens 
what  it  should  be ;  or  would  be  fitted  to  call  forth  the  do- 
qucuce  of  Roman  orators ;  or  what  kind  of  doctrines  became 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  of  Burke.  We  wish  to  know. what 
truths  are  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  will  stir  up  the  soul 
to  eloquence. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  end  can  be  reached  by 
grace  of  manner,  or  by  any  rules  of  enunciation  or  gesturei 
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or  by  the  precepts  which  mere  rhetoriciaDS  give^  or  by  ele* 
gant  dictiOD  and  powerful  declamatioo.  The  end  is  to  be 
reached  by  the  kind  of  theology  which  is  taken  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  which  is  habitually  presented  there.  I  refer  to  that 
kind  of  theology  which  will  make  the  pulpit  in  the  eyes  of  an 
intelligent  community  what  it  is  designed  to  be ;  which  will 
secure  the  largest  measure  of  success  according  to  the  talent 
thfit  is  given  us  }  which  will  make  the  pulpit  what  it  should 
be  in  this  age  of  the  world,  honorable  and  eminent  among 
the  places  of  influencing  men  by  public  speaking ;  and  which 
will  be  best  adapted  to  secure  the  progress  of  religion. 

I  refer,  of  course,  in  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  the  great 
system  of  redemption,  and  believe  that  these  elements  of  power 
in  the  pulpit  are  to  be  found  only  in  what  are  called  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrines,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  I  believe 
ihat  the  pulpit  is  ill-adapted  to  any  other  doctrines,  and  that 
when  these  are  not  the  grand  theme,  the  purpose  of  the  pulpit 
is  not  reached,  and  it  is  sbom  of  its  power.  In  those  great 
doctrines  of  redemption,  embodied  in  the  Evangelical,  and 
enpinently  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  there  are  more  elements 
of  powerful  oratory,  more  to  arouse,  and  thrill,  and  awe  the 
soul,  more  to  excite  to  action,  more  that  may  be  wrought 
into  e£Bcient  eloquence,  than  existed  when  Philip  threatened 
Greece,  when  Burke  impeached  Warren  Hastings  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Cicero  arraigned  Catiline,  or 
when  Patrick  Henry  first  taught  the  hills  and  vales  of  Virgi- 
nia to  echo  with  the  notes  of  liberty.  But  it  would  not  be 
needful  here  for  me  to  state  what  those  doctrines  are,  nor  will 
I  enter  on  the  attempt,  however  much  it  invites  me,  to  search 
out  and  state  what  w;ould  be  found  to  be  elements  of  power 
in  oratory  in  the  evangelical  doctrines* 

The  line  of  thought  which  I  wish  to  pursue  is  of  a  more 
bumble,  but  not  less  practical  cast,— ^^to  inquire,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  those  doctrines  are  those  which  are  to  be 
preached,  into  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  presented 
lo  meet  the  design  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  spirit  of  this  age. 
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What  kind  of  theology,  then,  may  be  preached,  to  make  the 
pulpit  what  it  should  be  ? 

1.  First,  it  must  be  that  which  is  based  on  obvious  and 
honest  principles  of  interpretation.  The  preacher,  more  than 
any  other  public  speaker,  is  the  interpreter  of  a  hook ;  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  work  consists  in  explaining  the 
volume  which  lies  before  him.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  what  the 
judge  and  the  advocate  together  are  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
preacher  b  at  once  a  grave  and  impartial  expounder  of  a 
book,  and  an  earnest  advocate.  The  book  which  he  ex-^ 
pounds,  too,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  whom  he  addresses, 
and  they  are  presumed  to  be  competent  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  as  to  its  meaning,  or  at  least  to  judge  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  interpretation. 

The  theology  of  the  world  has  been  determined  by  the 
views  which  have  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  interpretation. 
The  success  of  preaching  has  been  retarded,  more  than  by  any 
thing  else,  by  the  principles  which  have  existed  in  interpret- 
ing the  Bible.  When  you  look  over  the  history  of  a  preached 
theology,  when  you  look  into  theology  as  you  find  it  in  books, 
nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  the  views  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  interpreting  the  Bible  are  widely  different  from  those 
which  are  acted  on  in  interpreting  other  books.  You  look 
into  the  methods  of  interpreting  an  ancient  classic  writer,  and 
then  into  the  methods  which  have  prevailed  in  interpretitig 
the  Bible,  and  you  seem  to  be  in  different  regions.  Your 
old  famiUar  rules  in  explaining  the  classics ;  in  obtaining  the 
sense  from  a  line  in  Horace,  and  a  word  in  Plato ;  in  inters 
preting  a  dialogue  of  Lucia n,  or  a  treatise  of  Seneca,  seem 
to  be  of  no  use  to  you  when  you  come  into  the  department 
of  interpreting  the  words  of  David,  Isaiah,  or  John.  You 
have  been  accustomed  to  apply  an  obvious  common-sense  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  written  document ;  to  snppose  that 
men  wrote  to  make  themselves  understood ;  that  the  modes 
in  which  their  minds  worked,  and  in  which  they  used  lan- 
guage, were  substantially  the  same  among  the  ancients  and 
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the  moderns,  and  that  there  were  great  laws  of  language 
which  would  be  found  to  prevail  all  over  the  world.  When 
you  cotfie  to  ask,  however,  in  what  way,  in  fact,  the  Bible  has 
been  interpreted  by  preachers  and  theologilins,  you  are  sur^ 
prised'tofifid  tbftt  it  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  under 
the  operation  of  quite  a  different  system  of  laws.  You  find 
almost  none, of  the  old  and  familiar  rules  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  in  your  classics,  but  are  bewildered  and 
confounded  amidst  a  wholly  new  set  of  canons  of  interpreting 
language.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  double  senses,  and  mys- 
tical meanings,  and  proof-texts  that  prove  nothing,  and  sym- 
bds  and  words  that  are  understood  to  have  any  kind  of 
meaning  that  can  possibly  be  attached  to  them.  You  are 
told  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  peculiar  sort  of  perception 
which  can  only  be  possessed  by  the  initiated,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  when  you  say  that 
proof-texts  adduced  seem  to  you  to  demonstrate  nothing,  you 
are  told  that  the  very  fact  that  they  seem  so  to  you  is  evidence 
that  you  have  not  been  enlightened  from  above  to  see  their 
force;  or, in  other  words;  that  your  inability  to  see  their  force 
is  no  argument  against  it,  but  proves  only  that  you  are  desti- 
tute of  religion.  Infidels  and  men  of  the  world  are  approach- 
ed with  such  arguments*  They  see  no  force  in  them.  They 
are  contrary  to  their  usual  methods  of  using  words.  They 
seem  to  be  required  to  subscribe  to  canons  in  interpreting 
language,  to  see  the  justice  of  which  requires  a  new  revela- 
tion. They  are  not  convinced  by  your  arguments  They 
regard  the  Bible  which  you  undertake  to  expound  as  wholly 
a  mystical  book-^-^  book  which  they  are  not  expected  to  un^ 
derstand — and  they  are  willing  to  remain  infidels  rather  than 
embrace  a  book  to  be  interpreted  in  this  manner,  and  they 
will  leave  yon  in  your  own  self-complacency,  comforting 
yourselves  with  the  idea  that  you  only  are  illuminated  from 
on  high. 

One  needs  but  little  experience  in  the  ministry,  and  but 
little  acquaintance  with  theology,  to  be  pained  and  sickened 
with  the  fact  that  such  a  multitude  of  impertinent  and  inap- 
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plicable  texts  of  Scripture  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  learns  to  feel  that  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  if  the  proof-text  were  examined,  it  would  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  You  are  not  cer- 
tain but  that  it  might  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  any  thing 
else  rather  than  the  point  for  which  it  is  adduced ;  you  are 
not  clear  but  that  it  would  require  a  special  illumination  from 
on  high  to  see  that  it  had  any  bearing  ob  the  point,  and  that 
the  real  force  of  the  argument  relied  on  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  thousand  significations  of  which  the  Scripture  b  sup- 
posed to  be  so  pregnant.  It  requires  some  hardihood,  I  know, 
to  question  the  reasoning  powers  of  Edwards.  But  what  is 
the  exact  state  of  mind  in  which  even  be  is  read  by  many 
of  his  warmest  admirers  ?  When  he  reasons ;  when  he  looks 
steadily  at  a  point,  and  applies  the  powers  of  an  intellect  that 
had  probably  the  highest  capacity  for  ratiocination  of  any 
ever  created  anoong  men  ;  when  he  combats  a  foe,  and  beats 
down  a  position  with  such  arguments  as  are  drawn  from  rea- 
son, and  the  nature  of  the  case,  you  are  awed,  and  over- 
whelmed, and  silent.  But  when  he  appeals  to  a  text  of 
Scripture,  you  almost  never  feel  that  there  is  force  in  the 
appeal,  unless  you  have  learned  before  to  fall  in  with  his 
views  of  interpretation.  Great  as  he  was,  and  pious  as  he 
^as — exalted  in  personal  religion  as  be  was  in  his  reasoning 
powers,  to  a  position  among  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
race,  you  learn  painfully  to  feel  that  the  mere  fact  that  he 
has  attempted  to  fortify  his  position  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible,  is  scarcely  even  presumptive  evidence  of  its  truth. 
You  are  silenced  and  convinced  by  his  abstract  reasoning ; 
not  by  the  texts  which  he  has  quoted  from  the  Bible.  In 
like  manner,  you  may  demonstrate  by  abstract  arguments  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  all,  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession.  But  who  was  ever  convinced  by 
the  texts  of  Scripture  appended  to  that  document,  and  relied 
on  as  proofs  7  And  who  in  an  intelligent  assembly  would 
risk  his  reputation  as  an  expositor  by  adducing  those  veiy 
texts  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ? — So  there  is  a 
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sort  of  admiration  which  a  man  may  have  for  Turretio,  and 
possibly  there  may  be  a  class  of  minds  that,  like  him,  are  the 
better  for  the  very  way  in  which  he  quotes  Scripture;  but 
what  impression  would  his  proof-texts  make  on  an  audience 
accustomed  to  the  common  laws  of  interpreting  language  ? 
And  who  now  would  venture  to  go  before  such  an  audience 
with  such  proof-texts  as  Origen  or  Cocceius  would  adduce  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  among  the  advances  made  on  subjects 
connected  with  theology,  there  are  none  which  are  more 
manifest  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  point  will  at  last  be  reached — it  is  not  yet 
reached — that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  as  other  books 
are,  and  that  men  cannot  hide  themselves  in  the  mist  of  an 
occult  meaning  when  they  rely  on  proofs  that  shock  the 
com.mon  sense  of  the  world.  I  will  not  say,  indeed,  that 
such  things  cannot  he  preached,  for  in  fact  they  are  preached 
all  over  our  country  ;  but  I  will  say  that  for  the  credit  of  reli- 
gion such  theology  ought  not  to  be  preached,  and  that  it  can- 
not long  be  preached  in  this  land.  It  is  too  late  for  a  man 
who  is  to  be  a  preacher  to  undervalue  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers,  or  to  presume  that  he  can  be  successful  because  they 
cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  an  argument.  That  preacher 
will  succeed  best  who  addresses  them,  not  as  young  preach- 
ers are  sometimes  counselled  to  do — as  so  many  ''  cabbage- 
beads,"  but  as  endued  with  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  ^'  large, 
sound,  roundabout  sense.''  In  every  congregation  that  may 
ever  be  addressed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are  shrewd 
and  sagacious  men ;  men  who  are  accustomed  to  habits  of 
reflection  ;  men  who  can  appreciate  a  good  argument,  and 
who  can  see  the  weakness  of  a  bad  one;  and  men  who  can 
appreciate  a  good  sermon,  if  there  is  a  good^  sermon  to  be 
appreciated.  A  preacher  may,  in  many  cases,  presume  safely 
that  he  understands  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  his  hearers, 
but  he  is  not  always  safe  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  more  good  sense  than  they  have ;  he  may  have  a  whiter 
band,  and  may  make  gestures  or  flourish  his  handkerchief 
more  gracefully;  he  may  have  better  cadences,  and  may 
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*^  trill  the  R's"  better  than  they  could  ;  but  beyond  that  he 
cannot  usually  venture  with  much  safety,  and  if  he  has  no- 
thing but  these,  he  may  be  certain  that  they  will  very  soon 
come  to  be  valued  only  for  what  they  are  worth.  No  man 
can  preach  safely  who  does  not  suppose  that  id  the  plainest 
congregations  there  are  those  who  can  appreciate  a  sound 
argument  as  clearly  as  himself.  No  man  who  begins  to 
preach  with  a  different  presumption  will  labour  long  without 
finding  that  he  has  been  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
of  his  fellow<-men.  No  roan,  if  he  has  any  thing  worth  hear- 
ing, need  to  fear  that  there  will  not  be  ability  among  some 
of  his  hearers  to  appreciate  it,  or  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
wholly  lost  to  the  world.  If  men  are  not  heard  in  the  pulpit, 
it  is  because  they  have  nothing  worth  being  heard  ;  if  they 
are  ultimately  overlooked,  it  is  because  they  deserve  to  be, 
and  have  only  found  their  proper  level. 

2.  That  theology  which  can  be  preached  must  be  such 
as  shall  commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It 
must  be  such  as  shall  6nd  a  response  in  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
and  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  men  every 
where  feel  and  act.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  undertakes 
to  preach  theology  should  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  and 
should  be  acquainted  with  what  man  is. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  minister  should  not  undervalue 
the  good  sense  of  his  hearers.  I  wish  now  to  say,  in  illus- 
trating the  importance  of  good  sense  as  lying  at  the  basis  of 
the  theology  that  we  preach,  that  good  sense — ^sucb  as  will 
appreciate  an  argument  in  preaching,  is  not  confined  to  any 
location,  or  to  any  class  of  men.  Some  ministers  suppose 
that  all  wisdom  is  in  a  city  congregation ;  some  that  behind  a 
pair  of  spectacles  there  must  be  always  some  great  *  doctor* 
in  the  laws,  in  medicine,  or  in  divinity ;  some  that  a  grecefiil 
air,  a  genteel  dress,  or  that  jewels  and  rings,  imply  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  qualification  for  appreciating  a  good  discourse  in 
theology  ;  some  that  all  wisdom  is  in  the  East,  and  that  any 
thing  will  do  for  the  West ;  some  that  those  of  eminent  attain- 
ments should  be  employed  in  a  Christian  land,  and  that  much 
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more  slender  endowmeots  may  ocmipy  the  field  in  ministra^ 
'tioDS'  among  the  heathen*  Hence^  there  are  so  many  who 
feel  themselves  peculiarly  called  to  labour  in  city  congrega- 
tions, and  city  congregations  are  so  favoured  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  select  a  pastor  from  such  a  multitude  who  would  be 
willing  to  serve  them  ;  and  hence  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  it  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  talent  if  their  lives  were 
spent  beyond  the  mountains,  or  among  the  heathen.  Never 
were  greater  mistakes  made  than  occur  in  regard  to  the  ability 
of  men  to  estimate  a  public  discourse.  Good  sense^  like  air 
and  water,  necessaries  of  life,  are  difiused  about  equally,  and 
>yith  great  profusion  over  the  world ;  genius  and  eminent  tal- 
ents, Uke  gems,  may  be  rare  indeed,  but  like  gems  contribute 
little  to  the  general  happiness  of  the  race.  A  man  makes  a 
great  mistake  who  supposes  that  all  are  intelligent  in  cities ; 
that  none  are  capable  of  appreciating  a  good  discourse  in  a 
country  congregation ;  and  equally  does  be  err  who  supposes 
that  his  talent  would  be  unappreciated  in  the  West,  or  wasted 
among  the  heathen*  There  is,  in  this  country  most  certainly, 
eften  a  much  higher  ability  to  appreciate  a  public  discourse 
in  a  country  congregation  than  in  a  city  congcegation  ;  and  he 
who  would  make  a  small  endowment  of  good  sense  go  a  great 
way,  would  often  do  well  to  direct  his  steps  to  a  splendid  city 
ohnrebt  In  the  West,  there  is  as  high  an  order  of  talent  de- 
veloping itself  as  this  age  is  likely  to  produce  ;  and  he  wba 
Aos  talent,  and  who  desires  that  it  may  be  appreciated,  would 
do  well  to  set  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun.  Henry  Mar- 
Cyn  found  occasion  for  all  the  skill  in  dialectics  which  the 
University  of  Cambridge  could  furnish,  among  the  Moolahs  of 
Persia,  and  his  talent  was  not  lost — for  he  left  a  path  of  liv« 
log  ligbt  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Euphrates*    . 

There  is  nothing  in  which  theology  has  been  more  de- 
fective than  in  the  want  of  adapting  itself  to  th^  ways  in 
which  men  ordinarily  think,  and  .speak,  and  act.  There 
is  no  one  thing-^take  the  world  over— -in  which  ministers 
are  supposed  to  be  so  deficient  as  in  regard  to  the  maxims 
of  common  prudence,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature* 
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There  is  no  one  thing  in  which  ibe  theology  of  the  books 
needs  a  laore  thorough  reformutioo,  than  in  adapting  it  * 
to  the  maxims  of  common  sense*  A  great  part  of  the  preva- 
lent theology  of  the  world  is  based  on  an  old  and  obsolete  phi- 
losophy. It  has  technicalities  which  the  great  mass  of  men 
do  not  understand,  and  which  they  cannot  be  made  to  undeiv 
stand  ;  or  which,  if  they  do  understand,  shocks  all  their  notions 
of  things.  Its  illustrations,  unlike  those  of  the  Sarbur,  are 
drawn  from  things  remote  from  common  life,  and  from  nature 
as  she  appears.  There  is  a  jar  between  theology  and  nature ; 
between  the  supposed  teachings  of  revelation,  and  the  works 
of  God ;  between  what  is  held  up  as  truth,  and  b  required 
to  be  believed,  and  what  men  perceive  to  be  passing  in  their 
•wn  bosoms — the  laws  by  which  they  ordinarily  think  and 
act.  Ministers  are  often  men  who  have  little  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  little  of  that  good  sense  which  is  under- 
stood to  influence  other  men.  They  manage  their  own  affiurs 
with  less  prudence  than  other  men,  and  they  advance  and  de- 
fend opinions  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  habits 
of  thinking  among  their  hearers.  As  a  class  of  men  they  are 
supposed  to  be  those  who  are  dissociated  from  the  ordinary 
methods  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  world,  and  men,  who, 
however  they  may  succeed  in  a  profession  that  is  quite  aloof 
from  common  life,  would  be  little  likely  to  succeed  as  mer- 
chants, or  manufacturers,  or  farmers,  as  lawyers  or  legislators — 
and  the  honest  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
whole  fraternity. 

Now  I  will  not  say  that  this  view  is  always  just,  or  that 
wrong  is  not  done  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  a  class  of  men. 
I  believe  that  injustice  if  done  them,  and  that  as  a  class  they 
have  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature,  than  they 
obtain  credit  for.  But  still,  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
charge,  and  some  reason  why  those  who  are  in  the  ministry, 
and  those  who  are  soon  to  enter  it,  should  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  justice  of  the  charge^  and  ask  whether  a  remedy  may 
not  be  applied. 

If  I  were  asked  what  are  the  cauiei  of  this  general  impres- 
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sioo,  ind  what  has  led  to  the  fact  that  it  i9  ao  eitensively  true, 
I  would  answer,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  is  the  verj  thing 
which  I  am  now  adverting  to— *the  kind  of  theology  which  is 
taught  and  preached*  It  i»  remote  from  common  life,  and 
common  habits  of  thinking*  It  is  based  on  a  philosophy 
which  does  not  commend  itself  !•  the  common  sense  of  men. 
It  abounds  in  technical  tenns  which  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
mass  of  men*  What  is  eminendy  needed  ia  a  theology  that 
is  to  be  preached  is,  that  its  philosophy  shall  be  such  as  shall 
accord  with  the  true  laws  of  the  mind ;  that  it  shall  be 
adapted  to  human  nature  as  it  is ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  shall  show  that  they  think  and  act  like  other  men. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  theology 
of  our  great  Master,  that,  knowing  all  the  secret  springs  of  the 
human  heart,  and  commending  himself  to  his  bearers  by  sim- 
ple illustrations  which  every  man  understood,  the  **  common 
people  heard  him  gladly." 

In  regard  to  this  object,  there  are  two  material  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  theologian  who  preaches  now.  One  ia, 
that  which  has  been  already  adverted  to,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  theology  laid  down  in  books  is  based  on  false 
principles  of  philosophy ;  the  other  is,  that  a  minister 
rarely  sees  men  as  they  are.  In  the  sanctuary  be  sees 
them  in  their  best  clothes ;  in  his  pastoral  visits,  and  where* 
ever  he  is  understood  to  be  a  clergyman,  he  sees  them  in 
their  holiday  morals  and  manners.  He  sees  them  as  they 
prepare  themselves  to  see  their  minister— serious,  respectfiil, 
calm,  and  devout— if  with  any  plausibility  they  can  asaume 
the  appearance  of  being  devout  at  any  time.  He  can  rarely  find 
them  off  their  guard ;  compared  with  a  county  court  lawyer, 
he  has  little  opportunity  to  see  and  to  study  them  as  they  are. 

I  know  not  that  the  evil  can  be  well  remedied,  nor 
that  the  suggestbns  which  I  will  make  here  wotild  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  men  as  wise.  But,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  man  who  would  preach  theology  siiocessfuliy 
must  study  man — '  the  proper  study'  of  the  theologian  as  of 
other  men— man  in  the  great  principles  of  his  nature,  and 
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when  off  his  guard. .  But  hdw  shall  he-  do  this,  and  when ? 
I  cannot  go  largely  into  the  answer  to  this  question ;  but  I 
will  throw  out  a  few  hints.  Let  him,  then,  study  man  pro* 
foundly,  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  and  feel  habitually 
when  he  approaches  that  book  which  is  to  be  bis  familiar 
guide,  that  he  sees  man  as  be  has  been  drawn  by  Him  who 
knows  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart,  and  before  whose 
eyes  there  was  no  veil  or  disguise  when  the  character  of  man 
was  drawn  there — man  as  he  always  has  been  and  will  be.*- 
Let  him  be  familiar  with  Homer,  and  with  tbe  way  in  which 
kings  and  heroes  and  peasants  talked  and  acted  in  his  times 
-—for  so  they  talk  and  act  every  where.  Let  him  not  deem 
it  a  profanation  of  bis  sacred  rocation  to  be  familiar  with  tbe 
Bard  of  Avon,  that  mam  who  seemed  to  look  into  the  very 
soul  itself,  and  see  how  it  Ufotdd  act  and  speak  in  any  sitaa-^ 
tion  of  life ;  who  drew  his  characters  not  from  his  knowledge 
of  what  had  6een,  but  from  his  intuitive  perceptions  of  what 
would  be  if  human  beings  should  bid  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  man  who,  ^*  with  no  systematic  knowledger 
or  scholastic  study  comprehended  all  the  powers  and  uses  of 
the  English  language  so  as  to  speak  as  no  uninspired  man 
ever  spoke ;  who  understood  all  the  springs  of  human  mo- 
tives, and  entered  into  every'  human  character,  male  aad 
female,  English,  Romau,  African,  Danish,  and  Venetian,  and 
put  it  on  as  though  it  were  his  own,  and  who  could  feel  and 
speak  as  a  king  or  a  clown,  the  crazy  or  the  sage,  the  lover, 
the  politician,  the  glutton,  hoary  age  and  the  little  child  ;'** 
and  who  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  every  human  being  that 
ever  has  lived,  and  to  know  what  any  one  would  da  who 
ever  would  live.  Let  iiim  go  into  a  county  court  room,  and 
see  by  what  motives  men  are  influenced,  and  how  their  pas- 
sions and  characters  are  developed  when  there  are  none  of  the 
restraints  which  exist  where  clergymen  are  present,  and 
where  no  mask  is  assumed  to  hide  what  is  in  the  heart.  L«t 
him  like  bis  Master,  be  familiar  with  children,  and  see  how 
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tbey  ttrnk  ftnd  spesk  before  they  hare  learned  to  act  a  part^ 
and  have  become  disciplined  in  the  methods  of  hiding  the 
emotione  of  the  soul ;  before,  under  the  design  of  conceal* 
ment,  they  have  disciplined  the  eye,  and  the  brow,  and  the 
whole  expressive  countenance,  so  that  they  shall  not  betray 
the  inward  emotions  of  the  soul.  Nature,  uader  all  the  dis* 
advantages  of  our  profession,  is  still  open  to  the  study  of  the 
clergyman,  and,  though  shut  out  in  certain  quarters,  we  may 
still  have  access  to  her  in  others,  and  no  kind  of  training  is 
more  needed  in  a  preparation  for  preaching  with  success  than 
that  which  will  simply  qualify  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  think 
and  act  like  other  men. 

3.  The  theology  that  is  to  be  preached  should  sustain  a 
proper  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  meaa  that  it  should 
be  adapted  to  the  habits  of  thinking,  and  the  modes  of  doing 
things,  and  the  enterprises  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live* 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  minister  of  religion  should  be  a  time* 
server*  There  are  great  truths  and  principles  which  are  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  which  are  adapted  to  man  as  man, 
which  never  change.  These  are  to  be  the  <  burden '  of  bis 
message,  and  these  he  b  to  preach. 

There  is  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  point  now  referred  to,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  things  which  I  would  suggest,  as  il- 
lustrating the  idea  that  the  theology  which  we  preach  shoul4 
be  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

(a.)  One  is,  that  each  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarity of  thinking  and  methods  of  doing  things ;  and  that  a 
man  who  wishes  to  accomplish  any  thing  must  be  a  man  of 
that  generation,  and  not  a  man  of  a  by-gone  age.  The  me- 
thods of  thinking  and  doing  things  in  his  generation  *may  be 
BO  wber  or  better  than  what  may  have  prevailed  before, 
and  may  be  far  inferior  to  what  will  yet  be  ;  but  in  a  matter  in 
iitself  indifferent,  it  will  be  well  for  a  man  not  to  forget  the 
times  in  which  he  lives,  and  not  to  act  as  if  he  lived  in  an  aga 
long  since  gone  by.  In  many  respects  it  is  quite  indifferent 
how  men  dress,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  fashion  prevailing 
now  may  be  much  less  convenient  or  becoming  than  some 
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one  that  has  exkted  ;  but  bowerer  convenient  it  might  be,  it 
would  not  be  well  for  a  man  now  to  appear  in  the  costume  of 
the  times  of  Elisabeth,  or  "to  borrow  his  fashion  from  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sultan.     Still  less  would  it  be  wise  to  roaintau 
that  the  same  fashioas  shall  prevail  all  over  tbe  world*    Our 
age,  in  its  modes  of  thinking,  and  its  methods  of  doing  things, 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  they  are  as  strongly  marked  as 
those  of  any  that  have  gone  before.     It  b  not  the  age  of  Au* 
gustus,  or  of  Venerable  Bede,  or  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  of  Leo 
X.,  or  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  Milton.     It  may  be  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  some  of  these,  but  it  is  as  strongly  marked  as  any 
one  of  them,  and  a  man  formed  under  influences  existing  at 
either  of  those  times,  would  be  little  at  home  in  this  genera- 
tion.    Neither  Origen  nor  Augustine,  St.  Antony  nor  St. 
Dominic,  Peter  the  Hermit  nor  Duns  Scotus  would  be  fitted 
for  this  generation.     It  is  an  age  of  enterprise  and  action  ;  of 
rapid  changes ;  of  new  forms  of  thought ;  of  a  disposition  to 
apply  any  suggestion  in  science  or  morals,  however  slight,  or 
however  bad  it  may  be,  to  new  experiments,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it ;  of  methods  of  rapid  interchanges  of  thought  among 
men  ;  an  age  when  old  barriers  of  opinion,  and  interests,  and 
religion,  and  laws,  are  every  where  tumbling  down,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  becoming  one.     Now  he  who  intends  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  does  not  study 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  does  not  appear  as  one  behng- 
ing  to  that  age.     He  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  the 
knight  errant  of  the  middle  ages  with  visor,  and  helmet,  and 
cuirass  and  spear,  would  be  in  doing  battle  now.     He  may 
have  been  a  very  valiant  man  in  his  day,  and  not  a  weapon 
that  he  had  then,  or  a  part  of  the  armour  of  his  person  would 
have  been  useless ;  but  of  what  utility  would  they  be  amidst  a 
shower  of  grape  and  cannon  balls  ?     How  much  would  lance 
and  spear  do  in  attacking  a  battery  mounted  with  Paizhan 
guns  ?     Of  as  little  use  is  much  of  the  theology  taught  in  the 
old  books  of  divinity,  and  as  wise  is  he  who  approaches  roodeni 
infidels  with  exactly  the  methods  of  reply  adopted  in  meeting 
Celsus  and  Porphyry. 
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(&.)  Again.  In  a  theology  that  is  to  be  preached,  the 
ministry  should  not  only  be  endowed  with  the  genial  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  should  be  able  to  meet  the  new  questions  that  are 
coming  up  in  every  generation,  and  to  apply  to  them,  in  view 
of  an  intelligent  community,  the  great  principles  of  religion. 
In  the  time  when  Antony  began  to  make  the  monastic  sys- 
tem popular  in  Egypt,  and  Benedict  in  Italy,  what  was  need- 
ed was  a  ministry  so  imbued  with  sound  theology  that  that 
question-— the  great  question  of  the  age*-could  be  met  and 
settled  by  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  time 
when  an  undue  respect  began  to  be  shown  to  relics,  to  conse- 
crated temples,  and  to  burial  places,  and  the  church  was  degen- 
erating into  a  base  superstition,  what  was  demanded  was  such 
a  ministry  as  could  have  met  that  question,  and  apply  to  it  the 
principle  of  sound  philosophy  and  theology.  So  in  every 
age,  there  are  new  questions  that  are  to  be  met  by  the  minis* 
try ;  and  unless  they  show  themselves  competent  to  apply  to 
them  the  principles  of  their  religion,  they  fall  behind  their 
generation,  and  show  themselves  incompetent  to  their  work. 
Never  were  more  such  questions  started  than  in  this  age,  and 
never  was  there  more  need  of  studying  profoundly  the  great 
principles  of  religion,  by  those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  be 
the  guides  of  the  public  mind.  The  true  questions  which  agi- 
tate this  age  are  not  those  of  the  monastic  system,  or  the  cru- 
sades, or  the  points  mooted  by  the  ^  angelic  doctors '  Aquinas 
and  Scotus  ;  nor  are  they  the  questions  about  the  ^  three  or- 
ders '  in  the  ministry,  or  the  apostolic  succession,  or  the  inqui- 
ries that  have  been  started  at  Oxford.  There  has  been,  in- 
deed, and  is,  an  attempt  to  foist  these  inquiries  of  by-gone 
years  upon  this  generation,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  ;  but  those  are  not  the  things  that  are  moving  the 
mind  of  the  world  in  this  age*  How  limited,  after  all,  is  the 
circle  which  these  inquuri^  can  agitate !  How  few  of  the  race 
at  large  can  be  interested  in  the  question  about  the  *  three 
orders,'  or  the  ^  succession !'  There  are  deeper  things  moving 
on  the  public  heart.  Great  questions  of  liberty,  of  govern- 
ment, of  education,  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  temperance,  of 
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slavery^  of  the  right  to  the  Bible^  of  exaluaireneds,  of  war  and 
peace,  of  the  social  orgaoizaiioD,  of  the  aclaptatioa  of  tbe 
Christian  religion  to  roan,  are  tbe  point3-  which  this  age,  as 
such,  b  looking  at ;  and  a  man  may  be  an  entire  master  of  all 
the  theology  that  can  be  made  to  converge  around  the  ques- 
tions that  have  come  up  at  Oxford,  and  yet  never  awake  to 
the  inquiry  whether  he  is  in  the  eleventh  or  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, and  while  he  is  re-arguing  points  which  have  been  deter- 
mined ages  ago,  society  shall  move  on  in  strides  which  he  will 
never  dream  of  overtaking,  towards  the  point  which  it  is  des- 
tined yet  to  reach,  and  all  they  of  Oxford,  and  all  who  moot 
similar  questions  to  those  agitated  there,  shall  be  left  far  behind, 
(c)  But  further.  A  preacher  should  not  only  be  able  to 
appreciate  his  age,  and  to  come  up  to  it  in  adapting  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  great  questions  which  are  started  in  tbe  times 
in  which  he  lives,  but  he  should  be  in  advance  of.  his  agis* 
He  should  be  able  Intelligently  to  take  positions  to  which  so- 
ciety in  its  progress  has  not  yet  come  up,  but  which  it  will 
most  certainly  reach  in  its  onward  progress.  He  should  be 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  future,  and,  taking  his  stand  on 
great  principles  which  are  to  live  in  all  times,  and  which  are 
yet  to  be  regarded  as  settled  principles,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  defend  them,  and  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  bring  the  world  to 
embrace  them.  There  are  not  a  few  such  in  the  Bible — inr 
the  comparativ^y  unexplored  views  of  divine  truth,  which 
are  to  be  wrought  out,  and  which  are  to  make  the  world  what 
it  is  yet  to  be.  Whether  those  positions  have  been  held  in  the 
past  or  not ;  whether  his  own  age  adopts  and  practices  on  them 
or  not,  he  who  preaches  the  theology  of  the  Bible  should  de- 
fend them,  and  should  be  able  to. show  what  important 
changes  the  fair  application  of  the  principles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  make  in  the  worid.  The  men  who  have  done 
much  for  the  race  have  gone  in  advance  of  th^r  age;  they 
have  maintained  positions,,  often  in  the  midst  of  much  peise- 
cution,  which  society  had  not  yet  reached,  bnt  to  which  it 
was  destined  yet  to  come,  and  have  shown  their  greatness,  and 
their  sagacity,  and   their  acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of 
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truth,  by  being  able  to  take  such  advanced  positions,  and  by 
holding  and  defending  them  in  the  face  of  the  sneers  and  the 
ftowns  of  the  world.  Such  men  were  Luther  and  Knox ; 
such  men  were  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims ;  such  a  man 
in  relation  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  war  and  slavery,  was 
William  Penn.  Thus,  now,  we  are  to  take  our  stations  on  the 
"Watch-towers,  and  defend  not  only  what  has  been  defended,  and 
maintain  not  only  what  has  been  inwrought  into  the  texture  of 
society,  but  we  are  to  search  out  and  maintain  those  great 
principles  which  tvill  prevail  in  the  world's  millennium,  and  to 
which,  though  slowjy,  yet  most  certainly,  the  world  is  advanc- 
ing. The  theology  to  be  preached  is  not  only  that  which  has 
been  settled  as  true  in  past  times  by  experience ;  not  only 
that  which  is  fitted  to  the  great  questions  of  these  times,  but 
that  which  will  be  fitted  to  the  state  of  the  world  when  socie- 
ty shall  have  made  its  highest  progress,  and  shall  have  reach- 
ed the  point  on  which  the  eyes  of  prophets  and  apostles  were 
fixed. 

I  bad  designed  to  hate  made  some  remarks  on  another 
point,  by  showing  that  the  theology  which  is  to  be  preached, 
should  be  in  accordance  with  tb^  disclosures  of  science ;  and 
that  the  minister  of  religion  should  be  able  to  show  that  the 
system  which  he  defends  is  not  antagonist  with  what  is  re- 
vealed by  the  blowpipe,  the  crucible,  and  the  telescope ;  that 
nothing  is  gained  in  the  end  by  making  war  on  such  men  as 
Galileo,  and  that  much  is  lost  by  leaving  it  problematical  in 
the  view  of  the  world  whether  the  friends  of  the  Christian 
revelation  can  h5ld  their  system  consistently  with  the  revela- 
tions of  science.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  me  to 
attempt  to  illustrate  that  point. 

If  there  were  space,  also,  my  subject  would  lead  me,  in 
the  conclusion,  to  dwell  on  the  aspects  of  preaching,  of  a 
most  noble  kind,  as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  should  be ;  as  a 
department  of  literature,  and  as  a  departinent  of  oratory.  On 
one  of  those  topics  only  will  I  make  a  suggestion. 

From  some  cause  there  has  been  a  sad  divorce  between 
the  pulpTit,  as  such,  and  large  departments  of  literature.  When 
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from  the  poetry  that  charms  and  pleases — from  the  reriews  of 
Macaulay,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Sydney  Smith — and  from  the 
Guardian,  the  Rambler,  and  the  Spectator,  and  still  more 
from  the  light  and  attractive  literature  of  this  age,  men  turn 
to  tertnonty  they  feel  as  if  they  were  going  from  sunshine  to 
gloom,  from  a  clear  to  a  murky  atmosphere,  from  the  saloons 
of  pleasure  and  enchantment,  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  to 
the  catacombs  of  Egypt.  There  are  no  public  discourses 
which  men  in  this  age  are  so  ready  to  hear^  none  which  they 
are  so  indisposed  to  ready  as  sermons.  The  very  name,  con* 
sidered  as  referring  to  reading  matter,  is  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  dry  and  dull.  While  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth 
we  are  most  given  to  hearing  sermons,  there  is  almost  any 
thing  which  we  will  not  sooner  read.  There  is  a  deep  de- 
mand in  our  nation  and  in  our  times  for  this  kind  of  public 
instruction ;  but  this  demand,  so  far  as  its  literature  is  coo^ 
cemed,  is  not  met.  The  most  unsaleable  of  all  books  are 
sermons,  and  no  wise  man  now  publishes  a  sermon  with  a 
view  to  its  being  sold ;  if  sermons  are  published,  it  is  done 
with  a  remote  hope  that  they  will  be  accepted  kindly,  if  given 
away;  and  happy  does*  the  author  deem  himself  if  his  friends 
will  receive  them  as  a  gift,  even  with  scarcely  an  implied 
pledge  that  they  will  read  them.  The  man  who  adventures  a 
volume  of  sermons  does  it  at  the  peril  of  his  bookseller ;  and 
of  all  the  manuscript  productions  now  in  the  world,  those, 
the  smallest  proportion  of  which  would  bear  to  be  published 
with  a  view  to  a  sale,  are  probably  the  piles  of  manuscript 
sermons  which  are  found  in  the  studies  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  It  may  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  they  have  answered 
their  end,  and  that  a  valuable  end ;  it  is  true,  that  from  the 
necessary  sameness  of  the  subjects  in  such  discourses,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  public  would  demand  or  bear  their 
publication.  It  is  true,  that  even  when  a  sermon  has  been 
written  with  much  care,  and  then,  after  being  preached,  is  laid 
aside  for  ever,  and  no  one  may  wish  to  look  at  it,  a  man 
should  not  feel  that  his  labour  has  been  ill-bestowed  ;  or  that 
his  careful  study  in  composing  it,  and  his  attention  even  to 
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the  neatness  of  his  chirograpby,  or  his  manuscript,  has  been 
in  vain,  any  more  than  the  farmer  feels  when  he  has  turned 
a  handsome  furrow,  and  his  field,  as  a  mere  specimen  of 
ploughing^  is  beautiful,  that  it  has  been  in  vain  ;  ipr  it  is  one  of 
the  characleristics  of  a  good  farmer  to  lay  his  furrows  thus ;  and, 
though  all  that  beauty  shall  soon  disappear,  the  great  object 
has  been  gained,  in  the  waving  golden  harvest  that  follows. 
So  the  preacher  may  feel,  that  though  bis  manuscripts  may 
go  no  farther  than  his  own  pulpit,  and  then  be  forgotten  or 
burned,  still  his  care  is  not  in  vain.  The  ample  result  b  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  elegantly  bound  volume,  but  in  the  happy 
fruits  of  piety  that  shall  spring  up  on  the  field  that  he  culti- 
vates ;  a  golden  harvest  more  rich  than  any  over  which  the 
zephyr  waves. 

But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  still  true  that  the  age  and  the 
circumstances  demand  that  there  should  be  a  higher  literature 
than  there  is  in  sermons.  As  literary  compositions,  they 
should  be  of  the  highest  possible  order ;  they  should  be  such 
as  will  not  merely  not  oiSend,  but  as  will  attract  those  of  deli- 
cate and  refined  taste  ;  they  should  be  such  as  will  not  make 
the  theology  that  is  preached  repellant  to  cultivated  minds, 
but  such  as  will  commend  it ;  they  should  be  such  as  will  be 
in  every  way  worthy  the  minds  that  have  received  the  highest 
education  which  our  country  can  furnish,  and  such  as  shall 
become  those  who,  by  by  their  stations,  must  contribute  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men  to  form  the  public  manners  and 
taste.  As  none  of  the  truths  which  God  designs  to  teach  in 
his  works  are  rendered  powerless  and  neutral  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  spread  over  the  face  of  creation,  the  simple  and  pure 
charms  in  which  they  arc  conveyed  |o  us  in  the  stream,  the 
flower,  the  vale,  the  landscape,  so  none  of  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation will  be  rendered  less  powerful  and  efficient,  by  being 
conveyed  in  a  dress  that  shall  correspond  with  the  methods 
in  which  God  addresses  us  in  bk;  beautiful  works.  The 
world,  as  God  has  made  it,  is  full  of  beauty.  He  speaks  to 
men  amidst  the  exquisite  charms  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
surrounds  himself  with  every,  hue  of  light  and  love  when  he 
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approaches  us  in  his  works;  The  expaoding  flower,  the  rain- 
bow, the  variegated  lights  that  lie  at  evening  on  the  clouds 
of  the  western  sky,  or  the  gay  lights  that  play  in  the  nortby 
the  dewdrops  of  the  morning,  the  fountain,  the  lake,  the 
ocean,  the  waterfell,  the  flower-covered  prairie,  and  the  wav- 
ing forest ;  these  are  the  things  through  which  God  apeaks  to 
men  in  his  works.  So,  with  all  that  is  attractive,  and  beau- 
tifbl,  and  simple,  and  pare,  and  chaste  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage,'8hould  it  be  oor  aim  that  He  should  speak  to  men, 
wlien  He  conveys  the  noble  truths  of  redemption  to  the  world 
by  our  instrumentality ;  and  so  should  the  pulpit  be  seen  to 
be  the  appropriate  place  for  conveying  the  richest  and  noblest 
truths  that  have  dawned  on  this  part  of  the  universe— -cbe 
system  of  theology  which  He  has  commissioned  us  to  preach. 


ARTICLE  IL 

POLITICAL  RECTITUDE. 
By  BeT.  Chibum  Whitb,  D.  D.,  Protident  of  Wabath  College,  IndUna. 

Bt  political  rectitude  is  meant  the  rectitode  of  a  people 
in  their  political  relations — ^in  their  character  as  a  society,  or 
as  a  government,  the  organ  and  representative  -of  a  society. 
Political  rectitude  is  a  state  and  national  interest  of  great  mag- 
nitude. Strict  probity  and  honour  in  state  and  national  policy, 
plant  a  broad,  grand  basis  for  every  noble  ioetttution,  and 
furnish  the  elements  of  life  and  power  to  all  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  useful  advancement. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  the  *mode8  and  forms  in  which 
political  rectitude  is  violated,  first  demand  a  consideration. 

There  is  one  great  and  general  wix>ng  committed  in  filling 
the  offices  of  the  country  with  incompetent  and  unworthy 
men.  This  is  done  by  the  people  in  their  sovereign  charac- 
ter, and  also  by  the  government. 
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No  mere  man,  since  the  fall,  ever  hdd  power  without 
being  in  mOch  danger  of  abusing  it,  when  interest  or  fear  did 
not  restrain  him.  It  is  the  clearest  dictate  of  an  impartial 
judgment,  therefore,  that  those  alone  who  are  defended  against 
venality  by  personal  integrity  and  honour,  should  be  trusted 
With  places  of  authority.  But  too  little  regard,  however,  is 
paid  to  this  principle  of  propriety  and  safety.  As  a  general 
fact,  the  moral  worth  of  a  candidate  for  office  is  the  last  qual- 
ity inquired  for ;  and  the  absence  of  that  worth,  the  last  cir- 
cumstance which  will  prevent  his  election.  If  the  true,  un- 
ostentatious, pure-minded  man,  should,  for  bis  competency 
and  his  merit,  be  carried  into  office  over  the  corrupt  and  cla- 
morous partisan,  it  would  attract  general  observation,  as  an 
exception  and  a  marvel.  The  offices  ii>  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  bestowed  with  equal  recklessness  in  respect  to 
character.  The  most  vile  and  abandoned  of  the  comriiunity 
are  often  the  successful  applicants  for  place.  «  The  spoils  to 
the  victors"  has  been,  if  not  the  motto,  at  least  the  practice 
of  every  political  party  in  the  country  for  the  last  forty  years. 
The  motto  means,  the  offices  to  the  members  of  the  triumph- 
ant party,  with  or  without  qualifications.  As  splendid  prizes 
on  broad  sheets,  for  hungry  lottery  gamblers,  or  as  the  riches 
and  sensual  pleasures  of  a  splendid  city,  promised  to  an  army 
thirsting  for  rapine  and  plunder,  so  emoluments  and  honours  are 
hung  out  and  offered,  at  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign, 
to  whet  appetite  and  to  impel  to  more  desperate  strugcrles. . 

This  is  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  spirit  and  the'^princi- 
ple  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  four  hundred  thousand 
offices  are  filled  in  this  country.  That  the  claims  and  quali- 
fications of  the  high-minded,  the  intelligent,  the  uncorrupt, 
should  be  disregarded,  and  the  incompetent  and  wicked  set 
up  to  bear  rale,  is  a  dereliction  of  political  rectitude,  for  which 
the  land  ought  to  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

State  and  national  legislation  often  shows  a  great  destitu- 
tion of  magnanimity  and  justice.  There  is  first  a  narrow,  sec- 
tional principle,  governing  public  measures.  The  legislator, 
instead  of  regarding  himself  as  he  is,  a  representative  of  the 
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whole  broad  naticmal  domain,  instead  of  guarding,  with  a  large 
and  impartial  patriotism,  the  grand  aggregate  interests  of  his 
entire  country,  comes  all  the  way  down  to  look  exclusively 
upon  the  claims  of  a  little  spot  where  resides  his  own  personal 
constituency.  He  votes  and  advocates,  not  according  to  uni- 
versal justice  and  utility,  hut  according  to  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  In  respect  to  one-half  the  questions  which  come 
up  for  legislation,  we  correctly  predict  beforehand,  at  our  fire- 
sides, bow  any  one  of  the  people's  representatives  will  vote, 
simply  by  ascertaining  where  lies  his  farm,  his  merchandise, 
his  clients,  bis  patients,  his  personal  interests,  his  dear  political 
friends.  We  need,  in  order  to  be  informed  what  course  legis- 
lation will  take  in  matters  touching  the  great  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  not  Montesquieu,  Vattel  and  Blackstone, 
but  the  last  published  partisan  print. 

Too  many  of  our  politicians  seem  to  limit  their  vision  to 
immediate,  as  well  as  personal  and  sectional  advantages.  For 
the  sake  of  a  trifling  good  at  hand,  great,  growing,  permanent 
interests  are  unhesitatingly  sacrificed.  <<  They  are  the  little 
hucksters,  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  a  present  six- 
pence, who  reinvest  every  week,  and  derive  their  petty  profits 
every  night,  instead  of  being  the  large-minded  operators,  who 
send  their  cargoes  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  wait 
years  until  the  return  of  a  fleet  for  their  prpfits." 

There  is  also  a  mode  of  carrying  measures  by  a  bargain 
and  exchange  of  votes,  which  evinces  an  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  equity  and  true  patriotism.  Different  sections 
of  the  State  have  each  their  objects  to  accomplish.  Now 
says  a  friend  of  one  of  these  measures,  '^  Vote  for  my  bill 
and  I  will  vote  for  yours."  **  Agreed  !  What  are  the  rea- 
sons and  considerations  for  your  project  ?"  ^^  It  will  relieve 
and  enrich  an  important  portion  of  the  community,  by  open- 
ing a  thoroughfare  for  the  surplus  produce.  It  will  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  State,  by  increasing  the  tolls  on  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroad  with  which  it  is  connected."  *^  Good, 
very  good  !  My  improvement  has  advantages  no  less.  It  is 
a  canal ;  it  will  affi>rd  water  privileges,  invite  capitalists,  erect 
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manufactories ;  it  will  carry  out  produce,  and  bring  in  mer- 
chandise, population,  wealth."  <*  Enough  !  very  well  argued, 
I  go  for  it."  la  this  method  many  wise  and  good  measures 
may  be  carried,  but  the  objection  is,  they  are  not  carried  on 
principle ;  the  evil  is,  sentiments  of  justice  and  of  right  are 
abandoned  and  outraged.  It  would  be  more  admissible  to 
buy  men  to  do  right,  if  we  did  not,  in  doing  so,  sell  ourselves 
to  do  wrong,  or  at  least  sell  ourselves  to  do  another's  bidding 
without  inquiry.  It  would  be  more  admissible  to  buy  men  to  do 
right,  if  it  did  not  appeal  to  them  directly  to  act  from  interest 
and  not  from  righteousness,  and  thereby  turn  legislation  into 
a  shameless  system  of  unprincipled  selfishness. 

There  is,  on  the  part  of  some  public  men,  a  sacrifice  of 
conscience  and  of  personal  opinion  to  a  servile  obedience  to 
a  constituency.  This  is  a  manifest  dishonour  to  the  principles 
of  rectitude.  The  candidate,  previous  to  his  being  up  for 
public  favour,  was  a  man,  an  independent  man  ;  he  thought 
for  himself,  he  acted  for  himself;  the  moment  the  canvass 
commences  he  is  transformed  strangely ;  his  opinions  now 
are  the  opinions  of  bis  political  supporters ;  his  will  is  their 
will ;  his  whole  being  is  shaped  on  their  model.  Had  he 
remained  a  private  citizen,  he  would  have  remained  a  man ; 
now  he  is  an  automaton  of  artificial  springs  and  joints,  and 
moves  just  as  the  blessed  people  pull  the  wires.  O  shame ! 
Creature  of  the  Eternal  mind,  immortal  intelligence,  suscep- 
tible, gifted,  powerful,  thou  wast  not  made  for  such  pliancy ! 
Why  become  a  bubble  to  float  whither  the  wind  is  setting  on, 
or  to  break  and  melt  undistinguished  into  the  common  air? 
Why  be  one  of  the  figures  of  a  puppet-show,  when  you  might 
be  a  human  being,  independent,  self-developing,  self-instruct- 
ing, self-acting  ?  A  legislature,  made  up  of  men  who  give 
their  votes  and  make  their  patriotic  protestations,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  established  principles  of  righteousness  and  duty, 
but  according  to  dictations  received  from  home,  should  have 
its  sittings  in  a  grand  magnetic  telegraph  office,  and  each 
man  be  furnished  with  a  wire  bringing  up  opinions  from  his 
constituents  on  every  question  proposed. 
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A  public  derelictioD  of  political  rectitade  has  been  evinced 
in  respect  to  pecuniary  oblrgations.  Without  avowed  repu* 
diation,  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  states  such 
laxness  of  sentiment,  and  such  neglect  of  equitable  liabilities, 
as  to  shock  the  moral  sense  and  awaken  the  just  alarm  of  all 
honest  men.  There  has  been  a  series  of  stay  laws,  appraise- 
ment laws,  and  insolvent  laws,  which  have  seriously  impaired 
the  validity  of  contracts,  and  though  enacted  possibly  with 
benevolent  intentions,  have  acted  powerfully  to  sink  punc- 
tuality, honesty,  and  good  faith.  Men  thus  made  dishonest 
by  law,  have  not  been  slow  to  make  themselves  more  deeply 
dishonest  by  depravity,  just  as  an  army  given  up  by  authority 
to  plunder  to  any  the  smallest  extent,  will  give  themselves 
up  to  an  unbounded  violence  and  rapine.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  such  has  been  the  looseness  in  principle  and 
practice  in  respect  to  pecuniary  obligations,  both  on  the  part 
of  government  and  of  people,  as  seriously  to  diminish  the 
value  of  property.  Every  private  and  public  improvement, 
every  acre  of  land,  every  dwelling,  every  bushel  of  wheat, 
every  pound  of  meat,  every  promissory  note,  suffered  a  serious 
depreciation  ;  all  pecuniary  engagements  became  less  reli- 
able ;  general  distrust,  general  hesitation  in  business,  general 
embarrassment,  portended  ruin. 

An  alarming  moral  laxity  shows  itself  on  the  part  of  the 
public  authorities  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  the  punishment 
of  crime.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,"  stands  the  law  of  God  unrepealed,  un- 
amended, unmodified.  Several  legislators,  however,  deeming 
themselves  more  wise  than  God,  and  more  benevolent  than 
Jesus,  who  intimated  no  abrogation,  havfe  sought  to  blot  this 
solemn  precept  from  the  criminal  code.  The  same  disregard 
of  rectitude  appears  in  the  refusal  of  juries  to  convict  men  for 
street-fighting,  duelling,  horse-racing,  gambling.  Thisitate 
of  things  certainly  shows  a  melancholy  palsy  of  the  public 
conscience. 

Executive  pardons,  rendering  convictions,  when  they  are 
obtained,  null  and  void,  evince  a  sad  and  dangerous  insensi- 
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bility  to  crime.  This  lessening  and  removing  of  penalties  has 
greatly  diminished  the  power  and  majesty  of  law  in  general, 
and  thereby  laid  open  the  property  and  the  peace  of  honest 
citizens  to  the  unprincipled  and  the  wicked.  In  this  way, 
at  the  instigation  of  viciou^^  lawbreakers,  government  has 
treacherously  and  ungratefully  violated  its  solemn  compact 
with  the  people,  by  which  it  covenanted  to  overawe  violence 
and  dishonesty,  and  afibrd  them  protection  and  peace. 

There  lies  in  the  heart  of  this  country  an  immense  evil,  a 
pregnant  mischief,  in  the  form  of  domestic  slavery.  This  sys- 
tem, it  is  true,  was  originally  introduced  by  private  cupidity 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 
But,  for  its  perpetuation  as  well  as  for  its  oppressions,  there 
rests  a  fearful  responsibility  on  those  public  authorities  under 
which  it  has  continued  to  exist  and  to  increase.  Said  Thomas 
Jefferson,  after  alluding  to  the  effects  of  slavery,  <'  If  God  be 
just,  I  tremble  for  my  country."  Wherein  the  national  legisla- 
ture refuses  to  do  what  it  can,  wherein  the  state  legislatures  refuse 
to  do  what  they  can,  to  mttigate  and  remove  this  vast  evil, 
iull  of  dangers  and  unspeakable  corruptions^  there  lies  a  great 
unpardoned  sin  at  their  doors.  It  is  a  huge  wickedness  in 
our  public  men,  after  adopting  with  enthusiasm  the  words  of 
our  declaration,  *^all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  then 
to  turn  away  coldly  from  three  millions  of  beings  like  them- 
selves, crushed  in  physical  power,  crushed  in  intellect,  crushed 
in  heart,  crushed  in  character,  crushed  in  hope,  crushed  in  life, 
crushed  in  eternity. 

There  are  certain  false  political  maxims  originated  and  in- 
dustriously circulated,  usually  by  men  of  official  dignity,  which 
are  flagrant  outrages  on  rectitude  and  honour.  One  of  these 
is  the  doctrine  that  ail  is  fair  in  politics.  You  may  not  steal 
a  neighbour's  purse — 'tis  trash,  'twas  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands  ;  nevertheless  it  is  sacred  !  If  you  touch  it,  you 
will  be  branded  as  a  thief;  but  <<  all  is  fair  in  politics."  If 
this  same  neighbour  is  in  the  field  as  a  candidate,  of  his  good 
name,  the  dearest  property  a  man  has  on  earth,  you  may  rob 
him  without  measure  and  without  mercy.     You  may  not  turn 
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from  your  door  the  man  who  has  a  just  claim  upon  you, 
arising  out  of  business  transactions.  In  matters  of  debt  and 
credit,  you  must  be  an  honest  man,  an  honourable  man ; 
but  "  all  is  fair  in  pohtics !"  You  may,  by  underworking, 
falsehood,  and  treachery,  prevent  any  citizen  from  obtain- 
ing an  emolument  or  an  honour,  though  almost  within  his 
grasp,  though  most  nobly  earned  and  deserved.  You  may 
not,  by  intrigue  and  fraud,  eject  a  man  from  his  dwelling  and 
his  home,  and  enter  in  and  occupy  it ;  but  '^  all  is  fair  in  po- 
litics." If  you  wish  to  pull  a  man  down  out  of  his  place, 
however  worthy,  and  ascend  into  it  yourself,  there  are  no  epi- 
thets in  our  language,  which  you  may  not  use  of  him ;  there 
are  no  efibrts  you  may  not  make,  in  buying  votes,  and  duping 
the  comnHinity,  to  accomplish  your  purpose.  As  a  simple 
member  of  society,  you  must  be  ingenuous  and  sincere ;  but 
as  a  politician,  you  may  be  as  hollow-hearted  a  hypocrite  as 
ever  fawned  before  a  tyrant,  or  professed  love  at  the  dying 
bed  of  an  intestate  miser.  In  private  life,  you  must  be  a  good 
man  ;  but  in  politics  you  may  be  as  the  occasion  urges,  true  or 
treacherous,  mean  or  honourable,  dishonest  or  just,  corrupt  or 
pure ;  all  is  fair  here.  What  morals  will  be  fed  by  such  doc- 
trines ! 

Another  doctrine,  most  corrupt  and  destructive,  is  couch* 
ed  in  the  captivating  popular  terms,  ^*  Our  country,  right  or 
wrong;"  Our  country  !  that  dear  phrase  has  pushed  this  sen- 
timent into  the  creed  and  speeches  of  men,  who,  if  they  live 
long,  will  deeply  blush  thut  they  have  ever  adopted  it.  It  is 
truly  a  matter  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  it  should  be 
advanced  and  advocated  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Never 
was  there  a  despot  upon  a  throne  who  acted  on  a  lower  prin- 
ciple, and  if  fully  acted  on,  would  invest  our  rulers  with  all 
the  power  which  can  possibly  belong  to  a  human  govern- 
ment. Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  one  time  held  a  power  which 
actually  rocked  the  world,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  soon  be 
asking  for  another  world  to  rock.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  doctrine  in  question  prevail,  has  an  equal 
prerogative,  an  equal  authority.     If  he  have  not  equal  power. 
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it  b  simply  because  his  personal  energies  are  less,  or  the  na- 
tion he  presides  t)Ter  is  inferior.  He,  the  man  of  destiny,  de- 
clares war  with  cotemporary  nations,  and  instantly  every  town 
and  city  of  France,  and  of  every  subjugated  kingdom,  espouses 
the  quarrel,  right  or  wrong.  They  vote  subsidies;  they 
pour  forth  their  gallant  legions  into  the  ranks  of  war.  Pre- 
cisely this  would  occur  here  under  a  president,  whom  we  im- 
agine our  constitution  has  deprived  of  nearly  all  independent 
authority.  This  doctrine,  made  rife  among  the  people,  takes 
away  ail  boundaries  from  his  power. 

Suppose  our  government  secretly  connives  at  an  extensive 
piracy  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  so  as  to  involve  this  nation  in  a 
war  with  Spain.  <*  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  echoes  and 
reechoes  through  the  land.  Men  und  arms  and  iponey  are 
ready  ibr  the  conflict.  A  patriot  army  from  the  State  of  New- 
York,  through  the  neglect  or  pretended  ignors^nce  of  our  pub- 
lie  authorities,  invades  Canada,  and  occasions  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. "  Our  country^  right  or  wrong !"  Sustain  the  govern- 
ment; fight  out  the  war;  by  taxes  load  the  people  with  a 
crushing  debt  of  millions ;  fill  the  land  with  widows  and  or- 
phans; raise  an  army  by  conscription  if  need  be!  What  ty- 
rant ever  wished  for  or  ever  possessed  greater  power  ?  What 
government  ever  had  the  resources  of  the  people  more  at  con- 
trol, for  any  projects  of  ambition  or  conquest  ?  It  b  alleged 
•that  we  ought  to  repel  invasion,  and  defend  our  soil  and  our 
homes,  even  though  it  be  the  folly  and  wrong  of  our  rulers 
which  have  provoked  the  aggression.  The  simple  question  in 
such  cases  is  thb.  Is  the  movement  of  the  enemy  uj)on  us 
right  or  wrong  ?  If  right,  then  our  effort  to  prevent  or  repel 
it,  is  unjust  and  wicked  ;  if  .wrong,  such  an  effort  to  repel  b 
right,  and  our.watchword  is  ^^  Our  country  right,"  not  ^*  right 
or  wrong."  Never,  never,  are  we  to  support  her  in  the 
wrong.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  wickedness.  Our  country 
right  or  wrong  !  It  was  not  the  principle  which  separated  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country..  Our  noble  fathers ! 
thanks  to  God,  they  never  uttered  such  a  doctrine ;  they  never 
acted  on   such  a   principle.     Our  efforts  at  independence 
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would  have  met  the  contempt  of  the  world,  our  republic 
ID  its  cradle.  The  effect  of  such  a  priuciple  on  general  morals 
18  iatal.  Right  or  wrong  I  The  very  airaouDcemeDt  intimates 
a  confounding  of  moral  distinctions,  an  abandonment  of  the 
holy  injunctions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  adoption  of  the  codes 
of  robbers  and  thieves. 

Nations,  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  are  signal  ex- 
amples  of  a  disregard  of  justice.  Anciently,  states  prostrated 
each  other,  seized  territory,  demanded  tribute,  not  when  there 
was  justifiable  cause,  but  when  there  was  sufficient  adroitness 
and  power.  A  treaty,  instead  of  being  a  liberal  compact  of 
reciprocal  advantages,  was  a  bill  of  fare— an  announcement 
by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  what  dismemberment,  what 
taxes,  what  bumiliacion,  what  service,  were  the  basis  and  ulti- 
matum of  a  peace.  If  ev^r  the  weaker  party  became  pre- 
dominant, it  took  exemplary  vengeance,  by  exacting  still 
harder  conditions.  International  morals  have  not  been  greatly 
improved  in  modern  times.  Facts' compel  us  to  declare  that 
noble,  right  principles,  instead  of  characterizing  the  general 
policy  of  recent  nations,  mark  the  exceptions.  If  the  world 
wishes  to  know  what  part  any  one  government  will  lake  in 
a  given  national  quarrel,  it  rarely  institutes  a  single  inquiry, 
or  wastes  a  single  thought  about  the  course  which  justice 
would  dictate.  It  inquires,  what  will  be  deemed  by  that 
government  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  am- 
bition, to  enlarge  its  territory,  to  enrich  its  revenues,  to  bring 
splendid  accessions  to  its  power  ?  Who  would  not  be  aston- 
ished to  hear  of  either  of  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world 
giving  up  a  portion  of  valued  territory  to  the  claim  of  a  weak 
neighbour,  because  that  claim  was  just  and  right  ?  Should  a 
proud,  sovereign  people,  without  compulsion,  yield  up  advan- 
tages within  its  power,  and  act  honestly,  it  yv^ould  be  sounded 
round  the  world,  as  most  unusual,  most  illustrious  magnanim- 
ity. Diplomacy  is  understood  not  to  be  a  keen  insight  into 
national  rights,  not  an  inflexible  insisting  on  fair,  even-handed 
justice,  but  a  shrewd  overreaching  of  a  rival  power,  the  ob- 
taining of  undue  advantages  by  mere  artifice  and  cunning. 
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He  who  cannot  dupe  the  power  he  treats  with  into  vahidble 
concessions,  will  be  recalled  to  giye  place  to  a  more  subtle 
and  wary  negotiator.  Of  any  fifty  treaties,  now  existing  be- 
tween civilized  nations,  there  are  not  twenty-five  in  which 
both  contracting  parties  seem  to  have  sought  after  a  frank, 
generous  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  rights.  Said  the  noble 
Roman  moralist,  "  nulla  sancta  societas,  nee  fides  regni  est/' 
No  friendship  or  &ith  is  held  sacred  in  the  government  of  a 
kingdom. 

There  is  not  one  government  on  this  earth,  which  has 
not  shown  a  disposition,  in  contravention  of  all  humanity  and 
justice,  to  swallow  up  f^^eble  tribes  and  sovereignties.  What 
heart  does  not  weep  for  poor,  cru^ed,  dismembered  Poland  ? 
Why  should  not  this  gallant  and  chivalric  people  have  been 
left  happy  in  their  own  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and 
under  their  own  chosen  institutions  ?  There  are  few  honour- 
able and  benevolent  men,  who  have  not  wept  over  the  wrongs 
which  the  Indians,  a  nobler  race  than  the  Poles,  have  receiv- 
ed at  the  hand  of  the  American  nation.  All  the  deep  grief 
of  this  people,  as  they  have  been  pushed  successively  into  the 
western  A3rest  before  the  urgent  advances  of  the  white  man, 
will  never  be  known  except  to  the  Omniscient  One,  whose 
compassions  they  must  have  always  awakened.  We  see 
them,  along  the  whole  eastern  border  of  our  country,  gather 
the  ashes  over  the  council-fire  never  again  to  be  opened,  turn 
from  their  k)ved  hunting  grounds,  weep  a  farewell  to  the 
graves  of  their  dead,  and  then,  with  hearts  turned  to  stone, 
without  uttering  a  word,  with  a  grief  too  deep  for  utterance, 
move  away  into  deeper  solitudes.  Almost  as  soon  as  fires 
were  rekindled  in  their  wigwams  upon  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  to  which  they  retired,  and  they  had  begun  to  feel 
that  the  Great  Spirtl  was  with  them  in  their  new  homes, 
deemed  safe  from  encroachment,  they  are  reached  and  as- 
sailed again.  Their  lands  are  wanted  ;  avarice  never  ceases 
to  want.  Poor,  friendless  Indians !  your  valleys  and  waters 
are  rich  and  beautiful,  bat  you  must  leave  them  and  go.  The 
white  roan  bends  his  eye  upon  them ;  he  will  have  them.— i- 
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There  is  no  rest  for  you !  Treaties  have  been  made  with 
this  persecuted  people — solemn  treaties ;  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly confirmed.  Their  father,  the  President,  has  ex- 
changed with  them  the  wampum  belt,  with  them  smoked 
the  calumet  of  peace,  told  them  that  be  was  their  friend,  and 
assured  them  no  white  man  should  molest  them.  But  all  is 
treacherously,  disregarded,  and  they  are  driven  still  farther 
toward  the  setting  sun.  If  nations  are  punished  for  tbeir 
crimes,  our  people  are  yet  to  bend  under  the  just  judgment 
of  God. 

These  are  some  of  the  deviations  from  political  rectitude, 
which  characteriae  our  age  and  our  country.  These  are  the 
mere  visible  forms  of  public  cupidity,  selfishness,  and  disho* 
nesty.  Such  a  destitution  of  probity  and  good  faith  involves 
immense  dangers.  It  produces  consequences  which  will  soon 
be  inevitable  and  fatal.  It  <2annot  fail  to  make  the  pure- 
hearted  grieve.  Every  honest  man  should  give  serious  heed 
to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  look  earnestly  after  a  change 
and  a  reformation. 

We  turn  from  this  picture  of  a  corrupt  and  destructive 
public  policy,  to  some  considerations  in  favour  of  strict,  politi- 
cal rectitude. 

There  is  but  one  code  of  morals  for  states  and  individuals, 
for  a  government  and  its  subjects.  Government  is  virtually 
and  essentially  an  individual,  an  incorporation,  one  collected 
identity.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Heaven  should  con- 
struct a  lax  and  liberal  system  of  morals  specially  for  a  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  a  collective  individual,  instead  of  a  simple 
one.  It  would  he  a  strange  code,  which  should  recognize  an 
act  committed  under  the  dictation  of  one  will,  as  worthy  of 
condemnation,  and  yet  when  the  same  was  the  result  of  two 
wills  in  connection,  pronounce  it  harmless  ;  which  should  in- 
flict a  heavy  penalty  on  a  single  man  for  murder  or  theft,  but 
for  several  men  united  in  the  same  deed  ordain  no  punishment. 
It  would  be  strange  morals,  which  should  denominate  the  over^ 
reaching  of  a  private  citizen,  a  fraud  and  a  contemptible  cheat, 
and  then  commend  the  same  moral  act,  when  committed  by  a 
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goverpmeot,  as  a  master  stroke  of  glorious  natioDal  policy. 
There  are  no  such  ethics  in  our  Bible.  There  is  no  iotima- 
tion  there,  that^  while  an  individual  man  is  accountable,  seve- 
ral men,  incorporated  as  a  government,  or  associated  for  any 
other  purposes,  form  such  a  balance  of  negi^tives  and  positives 
as  to  have  no  soul,  no  conscience,  no  responsibility.  That  is 
a  monstrous  perversion  of  morals,  which  condemns  a  subjeict 
to  be  hanged  if  he  kill  his  neighbour  in  a  family  quarrel,  but 
declares  that  government  efficient  and  illustrious,  which  kills 
fffity  thousand  in  an  effort  to  rob  a  weaker  power  of  a  portion 
of  its  territory !    . 

If  an  individual  who  secretly  takes  his  neighbour's  horse 
be  a  thief,  then  is  a  society  which  takes  its  weaker  neighbour's 
lands  and  property  a  robber  and  a  bandit.  If  that  individual 
l>e  a  cheat  who  obtains  money  on  false  pretences,  who  enters 
into  liabilities  he  knows  he  can  never  discharge,  who  retains 
and  uses  money  belonging  to  creditors,  then  is  a  society  a  com- 
pany of  swindlers  which  fills  the  pockets  of  its  members  with 
money  borrowed  for  public  improvements,  which  makes  pecu- 
niary contracts  uixder  a  full  belief  it  cannot  fulfil  them,  and 
which  refuses  to  pay  its  honest  debts  according  to  its  ability. 

The  doctrine  that  a  government  is  not  under  obligation  to 
be  just  and  honest,  has  arisen  from  the  impression  that  respon- 
sibility is  divided  among  those  who  compose  and  administer 
it,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  amount  resting  upon  each  sepa- 
rate member.  Feeling  thus  distribulively  irresponsible,  as  in- 
dividual portions  of  the  government,  they  feel  in  the  same  de- 
gree collectively  irresponsible  as  the  whole  government. 

This  notion  of  the  diminution  of  responsibility  by  division 
is  a  wicked  subterfuge,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bucaniers. 
If  a  legislator,  or  any  other  officer  or  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, give  his  assent  to  any  public  measure  whatsoever,  the  sin 
or  the  praise  of  it  lies  at  bis  own  door,  as  truly  and  as  fully 
as  if  he  had  stood  alone  in  the  transaction.  He  did  all  he 
could  toward  the  act  in  question.  Ability  and  opportunity 
not  wanting,  he  would  have  performed  it  all  himself.      If, 
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then,  the  individual  portions  of  a  goverament  be  fully  respon- 
sible, by  what  logic  does  it  appear  that  the  whole,  formed  out 
of  these  portions,  is  discharged  from  an  obligation  to  rectitude  ? 
It  is  not  so  discharged..  Government  is  an  aggregate  indivi- 
duality, and  as  such  is  under  the  fullest  responsibility,  like 
every  other  individual,  to  be  true  and  honest  most  scrupu- 
lously. 

Government  is  an  agent.  It  is  an  agent  of  both  kinds—- 
of  the  first,  where  services  are  to  be  performed  precisely  as 
directed  by  the  principal ;  and  of  the  second,  where  the  great 
ends  to  be  attained  being  designated,  the  methods  of  operation 
and  accomplishment  are  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the 
agent  himself.  The  principal  is  the  people.  The  instruc- 
tions  given  are  icontained  in  the  constitution.  The  great  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished,  through  the  government's  own  wis- 
doni  and  selMirected  acts,  is  security  every  where  under  its 
sway,  to  person,  to  property,  to  character,  to  happiness. 

Here,  as  an  agent,  the  government  certainly  has  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  purest  honour  and  justice.  It  has  the 
management  of  a  complicated  and  an  immense  concern.  By 
the  law  of  agericies,  well  settled  and  understood,  it  is  to  com- 
promise no  one  interest  of  the  people  whatsoever.  But, 
divested  of  all  intrigue,  all  dishonesty,  all  private  aims,  exer- 
cised vigorously  to  a  benevolent  care,  and  an  unsleeping  vigi- 
lance, it  is  to  protect  and  advance  every  interest  which  the 
people  ought  to  desire  to  have  advanced  and  protected. 
That  which  has  been  committed  to  the  government,  is  a 
sacred  intrustmeht  to  inure  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  its  sub- 
jects. The  government  b  not  to  eat  up  the  people  as  it  eats 
bread,  but  to  return,  as  a  faithful  steward,  the  ten  talents 
committed  to  it,  together  with  other  ten,  which  these  ought 
to  have  gained  in  its  hands. 

If  a  private  agent  be  so  strongly  bound  by  every  principle 
of  natural  justice  to  fidelity  and  honesty,  that  fraud  and  a  be- 
trayal of  confidence  consign  him  to  infamy  ;  then  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  public  agent,  of  a  government,  to  honesty  and 
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fidelity,  are  scarcely  to  be  measured  or  compreheoded.  Far 
more  precious,  far  more  numerous  interests  are  committed  to 
Its  management.     . 

The  amount  of  life,  the  mass  of  property,  the  value  of 
character,  the  capacity  for  happiness  under  the  charge  and 
responsibility  of  an  individual  state  government  baffles  all 
calculations.  Under  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  our  gen- 
eral  government,  as  an  agent,  are  twenty  millions  of  lives, 
and  three-fourths  of  the- products,  cities,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, civilization  and  power  of  a  continent.  The  grand 
aggregate  of  character  and  of  life,  of  intellectual  and  moral 
interests,  of  susceptibilities  and  of  possessions,  we  make  no 
attempt  to  estimate.  But  we  declare  most  emphatically,  that 
the  agent,  government,  holding  in  charge  these  vast  affairs, 
these  immeasurable  iqterests,  must  not'be  dishonest  and  treach' 
trous  !     It  roust  maintain  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  1 

Government  in  its  true  nature  is  paternal.  The  first  go- 
vernment of  the  world  was  of  this  character.  The  venerable 
patriarch  was  the  only  acknowledged  superior.  The  only 
perfect  government  now  existing  is  paternal  eminently.  We 
refer  to  that  of  the  Great  Infinite  Father  of  the  Universe. 
Whatever  be  the  designation.  King,  Autocrat,  Emperor, 
Congress,  Convention,  Consulship,  or  Parliament,  a  sovereign 
power  is  right  and  good  only  in  proportion  as  it  partakes  of 
the  paternal  character.  There  is  not  one  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment, not  one  provision,  not  one  act  of  protection,  not  one 
discipline,  not  one  encouragement,  not  one  example,  not  one 
influence,  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  in  the  character  of  a 
father. 

We  are  never  to  part  with  the  idea  that  our  government 
is  in  the  midst  of  us  and  above  us  as  a  venerable  parent, 
grave  with  years,  dignified  with  wisdom,  rich  with  benevo- 
lence, benignant  with  moral  worth,  penetrated  by  a  great  and 
intelligent  concern  for  every  member  of  its  large  family. 

And  can  a  government  thus  bearing  the  character  of  a 
father— of  a  father,  generous,  noble,  just,  benignant— ever 
know,  as  it  looks  down  upon  its  own  family,  the  boundary 
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Ikies  of  party  ?  Can  it  ever  stoop  to  artiBce  to  compass  a 
sinister  design  in  that  family  ?  Can  it  have  any  sinister  de- 
signs ?  Can  it  need  intrigue  ?  Can  it  use  intrigue  ?  Can  it 
ever  board  to  itself,  the  money  belonging  to  any  portion  of  its 
own  family  ?  Can  it  misappropriate  it  ?  Can  it  abuse  confi- 
dence ?  Can  it  pull  down  the  worthy  and  set  up  the  wicked  ? 
Can  it  be  guilty  of  sacrificing  the  interests  and  prostrating^tbe 
hopes  of  a  single  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  ?  These 
things  would  be  most  unnatural  and  monstrous ! 

A  great,  civilized,  intelligent,  free  nation,  like  our  own,  have 
a  right  to  demand,  are  positively  bound  to  demand  in  their  go- 
vernment, all  that  belongs  to  the  heart  of  a  father.  They 
are  bound  to  demand  all  the  liberality,  all  the  ingenuousness, 
the  kind  carefulness,  the  inextinguishable  interest,  the  equal 
justice,  the  impartial  patronage,  the  pure  outgoing-influences, 
the  universal  benedictions  of  the  noblest,  largest  paternal 
heart  that  ever  throbbed.  The  sun  that  looketh  in  upon  all 
the  families  underneath  him  to  renew  their  blessings,  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  night,  that  discharges  refreshing  dew  on  all  tho 
fainting  vegetation,  are  a  happy  emblem  of  the  communica- 
tions which  come  down  from  a  truly  paternal  sovereignty.  If 
Heaven  could  be^propitiated  to  do  this  people  a  benefit,  corres- 
pondent to  its  own  infinite  benevolence,  we  know  not  whether 
there  be,  in  the  gift  of  Providence,  one  donation  more  munifi- 
cent and  valuable,  than  a  government  in  all  respects  truly  pa- 
tern  aj. 

Unbending  rectitude  on  the  part  of  a  government  tends 
strongly  to  produce  a  uniform  legislation.  Business  and  trade 
have  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  themselves  eventually  to 
circumstances  which  surround  them.  Industry  will  find  its 
facilities,  enterprise  reach  its  objects,  exchange  push  its  chan- 
nels and  bring  home  its  accumulations,  under  any  legislation, 
not  positively  suicidal,  provided  it  be  permanent  and  uniform. 

American  enterprise,  if  national  policy  so  dictate,  will  go 
to  Russia  for  raw  iron,  and  to  Birmingham  for  cutlery,  without 
complaint,  or,  if  a  contrary  legislation  prevail,  with  pleasure 
will  take  pickaxe,  drill,  and  powder,  and  push  into  the  heart 
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of  our  own  coal  and  iron  mountains,  stop  our  own  waters  to 
drive  machinery,  and  produce  all  these  articles  at  home.  But 
she  does  pray  to  be  permitted  to  do  the  one  or  the  other  per- 
manently, without  the  danger  of  being  so  broken  up  by  change 
of  policy,  as  to  hazard  all  her  investments,  sacriBce  her  ac- 
quired facilities,  waste  her  labours,  and  discourage  her  activi- 
ties. Doubt  is  as  disastrous  as  prohibition.  Let  a  communi- 
ty be  left  in  total  uncertainty  whether  a  desolating  army  may 
not  pass  over  their  fields,  the  moment  they  are  ready  for  their 
harvest,  and  the  plough  will  stand  still  in  the  furrow,  and  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  fall  down  at  his  side  or  be  folded  upon  his 
breast  in  despair. 

These  effects  of  fickle,  capricious  legislation,  are  not  more 
apparent  than  is  their  remedy.  The  great  principles  of  mo- 
rals and  of  right  are  fixed  and  determinate.  They  are  not  sub- 
ject to  debate  or  experiment. 

Let  our  political  economy  and  our  national  policy,  rest  on 
these  principles  of  morals  as  a  broad,  immovable  basis,  and 
ruinous  vacillation  and  change  would  cease.  It  is  a  blind  and 
headlong  purpose,  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of  a  party  in 
power,  right  or  wrong,  or  to  subserve  the  interests  of  one  iso- 
lated section  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  the  rest,  which 
produces  these  fatal  uprootings,  overturnings,  reversals  in  le- 
gislation. True,  there  may  be  an  honesc  difference  of  opinion. 
But  if  all  dishonest  differences  of  opinion  were  escaped  from, 
^  under  a  just  and  magnanimous  administration,  there  would  be 

stability  and  harmony  enough  for  the  prosperity  and  protection 
of  all  branches  of  industry,  and  for  the  thrift  of  all  classes  of 
enterprising  citizens.  The  farmers  would  feel  an  assurance  of 
encouraging  prices  ;  the  manufacturers  rely  on  steady  markets ; 
A  the  merchants  on  unembarrassed  exchanges.     Then,  as  a  na- 

tural and  sure  result,  the  forests  fall,  the  prairies  are  torn  up, 
and  the  staple  productions  of  the  soil  are  speedily  doubled ; 
then  water,  wind,  sunlight,  steam,  gravitation,  electricity, 
magnetism,  the  mechanical  powers  are  all  set  to  work,  and 
every  thing  needed  is  wrought  out,  as  if  by  enchantment ;  then 
our  vessels  embark  in  every  trade^  ride  over  every  sea,  enter 
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every  barboufi  and  bring  us  comforts,  civilizatioD,  and  wealth 
from  every  quarter  oC  the  world.  The. steady ,  permaiieDt  po- 
licy of  aD  honest  and  honourable  government  would  bring  over 
the  country  an  incalculable  prosperity  apd  power. 

A  righteous  government  promotes  eminently  national 
union.  Disunion  and  civil  broils  rarely  spring  up  under  a 
just  and  pure  administration  of  public  affairs ;  it  is  the  oppo* 
site  policy  from  which  such  results  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Oppressive  exactions  to  feed  extravagance,  contracting  of 
national  debt  to  pay  tlte  expenses  of  corruption,  abuses  of 
official  agents,  elevation  to  places  of  trust  and  emolument  of 
the  incompetent  and  dishonest, — ^tbese  sins  and  tlelinquencies 
produce  incurable  discontent,  deep-fed  disorder  and  turbu- 
lence ;  these  threaten  a  prostration  of  the  government  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  social  compact.  But  whenever  the  legisla- 
ture, honourable  as  well  as  intelligent,  enacts  just  and  whole- 
some laws, — ^whenever  the  judiciaiy,  clear-minded  and  pure, 
metes  out  full  and  exact  justice,— whenever  the  executive, 
mild,  unsAverving,  impartial,  carries  such  legislation  into  full 
effect,  the  peaceable  and  good  have  no  cause  of  dissatisfac* 
tion  or  collision  ;  the  litigious  and  evil  stand  awed  into  gen- 
tleness and  obedience  .by  the  majesty  and  the  penalty  of  laws 
so  founded  in  righteousness,  so  executed  in  just  and  mild 
inflexibility.  Under  such  an  efficient  and  righteous  authority, 
every  citizen,  finding  his  rights  respected,  hi3  interests  encou- 
raged, bis  life  secure,  his  home  in  peace,  turns  to  bl^s8  the 
government  from  wbich  his  good  is  obtained.  A  good  and 
honourable  government  in  binding  its  subjects  to  itself,  intro- 
duces a  strong  element  of  union  among  these  subjects  them- 
selves, just  as  the  magnetic  principle,  in  attaching  chalybeate 
particles  to  its  poles,  attaches  them  all  to  each  other. 

There  is  almost  no  commotion  of  national  elements,  not 
even  of  popular  passion,  so  turbulent  and  determined,  that  it 
will  not  yield  to  the  bland  influence  of  unstained  honour,  and 
of  wakeful  paternal  guardianship  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities.  True,  there  may  be  agitations  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  not  owing  their  origin  to  those  who  occupy  the  places 
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of  power,  but  the  waters  are  soon  settled  and  calm  when  the 
powerful  element  aboire  is  still,  and  presses  equally  upon 
fheir  bosom. 

or  the  full  value'  of  union,  now  alleged  to  depend  essen- 
tially on  the  presence  of  clear  justice  in  the  goyemment,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  make  ao  estimate*.  Disunited  men  defeat 
e«ch  other,  neutralize  each  other's  accomplishments,  interests, 
and  happiness.  The  great  car  of  Juggernaut,  pulled  at  by 
two  grand  opposite  masses,  moves  with  just  the  excess  of 
power  held  by  one  of  the  struggling  parties  over  the  other. 
So  in  a  distracted  nation,  the  public  affairs  are  moved  heavily 
on,  simply  with  so  much  force  as  the  dominant  possesses  over 
and  above  the  subordinate  faction.  A  vast  amount  of  natbnal 
power  is  neutralized  and  lost  by  disunion. 

Who  will  undertake  to  make  a  calculation  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  accomplishments  of  a  larg^  community  all  acting 
consentaneously  in  one  direction  ?  Who  has  words  fjof  the 
sublimity  i^nd  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  when  a  great 
people,  all  in  harmony,  engage  in  the  various  parts  and  acts 
of  appropriate  national  labours,  and  of  a  grand  physical,  intel«- 
lectual,  and  moral  progress  ?  Union  in  states  has  never  been 
too  much  praised.  Thrifty  commerce,  productive  agriculture, 
skilful  arts,  enterprising  manufactures,  internal  improvements, 
f^ieilities  of  learning,  the  activities  of  philanthropy,  the  devis- 
ings  and  embassies  of  religion,  seem  to  have  their  life  and 
breath  and  power  almost  entirely  in  a  large  union  of  minds, 
of  hearts,  and  of  krbours.  The  great  stones,  costly  stones, 
and  hewed  stones  from  under  the  hand  of  the  stone-squarers, 
intended  for  the  temple  of  Solomon,  while  lying  at  the  quar- 
ries, separated  and  in  disorder,  were  of  little  value  or  interest. 
It  was  when  piled  and  cemented  into  one  grandly  propor^ 
tioned  structure,  though  without  one  additional  stroke  of 
hammer  or  chisel,  that  they  assumed  their  beauty  and  their 
value.  Then  the  divinity  came  and  abode  within  the  walls, 
which  they  constituted  ;  kings  came  to  admire  their  united 
aggregate  splendour.  The  wheels  and  cylinders  and  shafts 
and  bands  and  boilers  and  furnaces  and  gas-pipes  of  a  vast 
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and  complicated  machinery,  when  lying  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  wbich  is  to  put  them  into  action,  are  capable  of  no 
accomplishment ;  but  all  united  and  adjusted,  and  moYinf 
together,  they  will  work  wonders,  they  will  perfimn  the  ser- 
vices of  2,000  men.  A  man  of  war,  with  its  ribs  and 
planks  and  spars  and  guns  and  carriages,  wrecked  and  spread 
abroad  upon  the  waters,  or  sunk  to  the  bottom,  is  an  unsightly 
and  powerless  thing ;  the  same  man  of  war,  with  hull  and 
masts  and  rigging  and  rudder  and  compass,  all  sound,  com* 
{^ct,  adjoined — ^holding,  in  quietness  within,  volumed  thunder 
for  any  exigency — has  majestic  power.  These  are  images 
of  a  great  nation  divided  and  united. 

Let  none  speak  lightly  of  our  union  >  its  dissolution  would 
involve  the  destruction  of  more  valuable  interests  and  great 
hopes  than  are  connected  with  any  other  people  upon  the 
earth.  This  union,  ^th  all  these  immense  interests  aad 
hopes,  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  righteousness  of  oiir 
rulers.     Heaven  teach  them  their  responsibilities ! 

Political  rectitude  secures  the  largest  amount  of  rational, 
permanent  liberty.  The  most  perfect  liberty  is  enjoyed  when 
the  greatest  number  of  those  personal  rights,  best  manageable 
by  the  individual,  are  retained  in  his  own  hands  ;  when,  for 
those  given  up  to  society,  the  greatest  sum  of  benefits  is 
returned  to  him,  and  when  the  aggregate,  composed  of  what 
he  originally  retains,  and  of  what  government  owes  him,  is 
the  most  secure  and  permanent. 

It  is  a  government  strictly  pure,  just,  and  honourable, 
which  accomplishes  these  ends  with  most  certainty  and  per^ 
fection ;  it  is  such  an  one  that  throws  over  the  citizen  the 
broadest  and  surest  protection  in  the  unrestrained  possession 
and  use  of  his  own  natural^  unyielded  rights ;  and  most  effi- 
ciently contributes  the  advantages  which  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  society.  It  is  under  a  righteous  government  that 
the  beautiful  vision  of  the  prophet  has  its  fullest  realisation, 
when  every  man  sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  him  afiraid. 

It  is  not  therefore  right  of  suffrage,  not  frequracy  of  el^c- 
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tions  simply,  not  these  chiefly,  which  CQpstitate  popular 
liberty,  as  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  one  portion  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  restraint,  leaving  every  man 
to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  which  constitutes  it, 
as  is  the  impression  of  another  portion  of  the  people.  The 
first,  right  of  suffrage  and  frequent  elections,  might  raise  to 
power  temporary  despots  to  crush  the  people  into  temporary 
slaves;  the  last,  the  absence  of  restraint,  might  leave  the 
people  &  mass  of  Ishmaelites,  every  man  of  them  having  his 
hand  against  every  other  man,  and  every  other  man  having 
his  hand  against  him.  No  freedom  exists  in  this  state  of 
things. 

When,  under  thef  righteous  authority  and  excellent  influ- 
ence of  the  high-minded  and  just,  every  citizen  is  pushed  to 
all  bis  civil  duties,  restrained  from  all  civir wrongs,  and  has  a 
wall  of  defence  thrown  around  all  his  civil  rights  and  true 
interests,  then  there  is  enjoyed  the  highest  and  largest  free- 
dom capable  of  existing  under  human  governments.  The 
boundary  of  exact  right  marks  out  to  each  man  the  largest 
sphere  which  can  possibly  be  appropriated  to  \\ith  ;  he  may 
dream  he  should  be  more  free  could  he  follow  his  own  desires, 
whithersoever  they  might  lead,  could  he  step  over  his  own 
limit  into  the  inviting  possessions  of  others ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment he  is  adding  to  his  happiness  from  another's  field,  twenty 
men  are  taking  the  same  liberty  with  his :  he  gained  one 
advantage  and  lost  twenty.  If,  under  a  skilful  adjustment 
and  defence  of  human  rights  and  human  interests  by, the 
sovereign  power,  a  citizen  moves  in  his  own  proper  sphere, 
he  will  find  no  obstructions,  no  interruptions;  that  proper 
sphere  is  his  fortress ;  ai]d  no  man,  not  even  the  government, 
may  enter  it  without  his  permission;  this  sphere  is  the  place 
of  his  rest,  and  no  man  may  disturb  him ;  that  sphere  is  the 
scene  of  his  physical  action  and  intelleetual  accomplishments, 
and  none  may  impede  or  limit  him.  Permitted  there,  beyond 
espionage  or  rebuke,  to  acquire  property,  enjoy  wealth, 
employ  bis  intellect,  exercise  his  affections,  bless  his  fellow 
men,  pass  his  life;  what  can  make  a  subject  more  free? 
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Religion  can ;  t^is  can  make  him  master  of  his  passions,  free 
from  himself,  a  freedman  of  God,  an  Onbound  traveller 
through  all  God's  works  and  attributes,  an  heir  to  in6nite 
immunities  and  honours.  But  society  can  furnish  him 
no  greater  liberty  than  this  which  has  been  described ;  less 
liberty  no  roan  ought  ever  to  accept. 

""  'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume, 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it" 

It  is  right  that  every  citizen  should  desire  to  possess  him- 
self, govern  himself,  employ  himself,  exalt  himself.  A  gov- 
ernment which,  by  oppression  and  dishonesty,  imposes  clogs 
and  suffocations  upon  the  independent  spirit  of  the  people, 
which  sets  up  barriers  to  limit  their  intellect,  to  repress  their 
enterprise,  to  forbid  their  developments,  to  retard  their  ad- 
vances, to  diminish  their  happiness,  a  great  and  noble  people 
should  not  live  under.  They  should  cast  it  oflf  indignantly, 
as  the  monarch  of  the  forest  does  the  impotent  cords,  which 
childhood  has  drawn  over  him  in  his  sleep.  They  should 
place  themselves  under  a  regimen  of  equity  and  magnanimity, 
where  every  citizen  could  freely  obey  the  divinity  that  stiis 
within  him,  and  rise  to  the  high  privileges,  accomplishments, 
happiness,  designed  for  him.  That  craven,  corrupted  popu- 
lation, however,  who  elevate  the  wicked  and  the  unprincipled 
to  bear  rule,  ought  to  expect  to  mourn,  ought  to  expect  to  l^ 
bound,  and  driven,  and  oppressed,  and  downtrodden.  They 
who  put  themselves  under  piratical  colours^  ought  to  expect 
the  tender  mercies  of  freebooters.  They  who  put  themselves 
and  their  goods  on  board  a  ship  under  a  drunken  pilot,  ougbt 
not  to  complain  if  they  get  on  quicksands  and  sunken  rocks, 
and  split  and  go  to  the  bottom. 

Unbending  rectitude  on  the  part  of  government,  exerts 
a  valuable  influence  upon  the  integrity  and  morals  of  the 
people.  Every  example  is  followed,  every  thought  is  echoed^ 
ever}'  feeling  is  reproduced,  eveiy  thing  done  b  done  again, 
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^▼ery  man  multiplies  himself.     He  does  it^  as  if  between  con- 
cave mirrors,  the  images  are  larger  than  the  prototype. 

The  power  of  example  increases  as  we  ascend.  Official 
positions  are  high  places,  where  character  and  actions  are 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  They  are  seats  of  power.  For 
thb,  for  power,  the  world  feels  a  natural  deference.  Even 
physical  strength,  in  the  absence  of  rank,  talents,  wealth,  com- 
mand, will  attract  the  regard  of  men  to  it,  as  a  distinction 
and  an  honour.  Government  is  the  embodiment  of  power. 
Every  individual  functionary  is* the  personification  of  power. 
He  has  supervision,  superintendence ;  he  exercises  authority, 
he  dictates,  he  controls.  Events  and  men  are  subject  to  his 
will.  Both  these-^the  possession  of  power  so  reverenced, 
and  the  occupation  of  an  elevated,  prominent,  widely  visihki 
position — confer  on  a  govemmenl  collectively,  and  on  rulers 
individually,  peculiar  and  unequalled  advantages  for  the  ex* 
ercbe  of  a  great,  pure,  moral  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

A  popular  government  of  purity,  acts  happily  on  popular 
morals,  by  a  mild  method  of  exercising  authority^  Such  a 
government  is  one  of  moral  power,  instead  of  direct  force. 
The  people  are  thrown  upon  their  own  accountability.  They 
are  left  and  committed  to  a  personal  sense  of  right  and  of 
magnanimity,  instead  of  the  impulses  of  fear  and  the  restraints 
of  authority.  In  rising  to  this  noble  position  of  a  self-govern- 
ing people,  to  this  grand  high  basis  of  independent  principle 
and  personal  integrity,  they  rise  essentially  and  substantially 
in  character.  It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle,  to  see  a  government, 
by  progressively  relaxing  its  political  power  and  strengthen- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Reason  and  conscience,  lifting  every 
subject  farther  and  farther  up  from  the  animal  to  the  man, 
from  the  crushed  serf  to  the  independent  citizen,  from  the 
selfish  profligate  to  the  high-minded  patriot. 

In  respect  to  obedience  to  human  laws,  which  is  certainly 
important  to  moral  order  and  equal  justice,  the  part  taken  by 
the  government  will,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  decide  the  part  which 
shall  be  taken  by  the  body  of  the  people.     While  the  law» 
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of  law-breakers  are  ropes  of  sand,  those  of  law-observers  have 
a  dignity  and  a  power  most  salutary.  When  an  Arab  chief, 
warm  from  the  plunder  of  a  rich  caravan,  sits  down  in  his 
tent  to  prescribe  to  his  dependents,  rules  of  reciprocity  and 
equal  justice  between  man  and  man,  pausing  in  the  midst  of 
his  teachings  for  the  fresh  robbery  of  a  party  of  travellers,  his 
followers  will  observe  his  code,  just  when  it  suits  their  con- 
venience and  interest.  When  a  legislature  passes  the  ^*  No 
License  law,"  and  patronizes  largely  drinking  establishments ; 
votes  to  suppress  gambling  by  severe  penalties,  and  large  par- 
ties of  its  members  sit,  the  night  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
at  the  card-table  till  morning  ;  is  in  the  affirmative  on  a  bill 
against  duelling,  and  connives  at  two  challenges  and  two 
fights  during  the  session,  it  will  be  perfectly  understood  in  the 
community,  that  the  grand  object  of  legislation  in  that  body 
is  to  get  a  fair  code  upon  the  statute  book,  that  obedience  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifiSsrence — at  every  man's  option.  But 
a  conscientious  observance  by  the  law-makers,  redeems  law 
at  once  from  inefficiency  and  contempt,  and  clothes  it  with 
honour  and  power.  It  presents  it  to  the  people,  impressively 
sanctioned  with  the  dignity  and  the  character  of  noble,  exem- 
plary legislators.  If  rulers  will  obey  their  own  laws,  duelling 
will  fall  off  two-thirds,  murder,  robbery  and  arson  be  mate- 
rially diminished,  mobs  wholly  cease,  the  entire  criminal 
docket  of  our  courts  be  reduced  one-half.  Truly  immense 
is  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  in  respect  to  the 
crimes  of  the  country. 

Government  is  capable  of  exerting  an  influence  still  more 
direct  on  the  integrity  and  morals  of  the  people.  The  rela- 
tion to  the  people,  of  the  body  of  public  functionaries  who 
administer  the  government,  is  that  of  the  heart  to  the  whole 
physical  system.  If  the  great,  central,  vital  organ  of  this 
nation  act  feebly  and  irregularly,  if  it  seiid  circulating  through 
the  country  corrupt,  noxious  currents,  emaciated  consumption 
will  mark  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pulsations  at  the  centre  be  sound  and  strong,  and  the 
streams  setting  outward  be  fresh  and  pure,  through  the  nation 
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there  will  be  felt  the  thrill  and  Figour  of  ezuberaDt  health,  and 
be  witnessed  outwardly  the  most  excellent  moral  activities. 
There  is  no  action  here,  as  under  kingly  rule,  by  authority 
and  constraint;  but'by  emanating  directly  out  of  the  people, 
by  descending  fiimiliarly  amoug  the  people,  our  rulers  insinu- 
ate  an  influence,  silent  and  invisible,  yet  intense  and  power* 
fnl,  along  every  nerve  and  fibre  and  channel  and  organ  and 
firamework  of  tlie  body  politic. 

Were  our  government  to  stop  the  mails  on  the  sabbath, 
and  close  the  post-offices  in  every  city  and  village  and  ham* 
let  of  the  land,  thereby  declining  to  compel  a  violation  of  the 
most  important  of  the  laws  of  heaven ;  instead  of  receiving 
public  congratulations  with  noise  and  parade ;  instead  of  meet*- 
ing  for  business,  for  drinking  and  gambling ;  instead  of  being 
seen  in  the  public  conveyances,  were  all  our  state  and  na- 
tional public  servants  to  go  reverently  up  to  the  house  of  God 
oo  the  Sabbath  day ;  were  it  understood  and  settled^  so  far  as 
public  authorities  are  concerned,  state  and  national,  that  no 
human  being  can  be  oppressed  in  this  country ;  that  whether 
Astatic,  European,  Indian  or  African,  one  has  only  to  show 
that  he  is  a  moHf  to  insure  him  protection  and  make  all  hb 
rights  sacred ;  were  it  the  undeviating  principle  and  practice 
of  those  that  rule  to  frown  on  all  corruption  ;  were  it  estab* 
lished  and  known,  that  so  far  as  appointment  to  office  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  or  election  to  office  in  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign  people,  that,  wherever  else  the  corrupt  and 
wicked  noay  find  their  way^  into  the  high  places  of  official 
responsibility  they  shall  never  go ;  were  it  a  fact  open  and 
known  to  all,  that  our  men  of  office  are  in  their  private  and 
public  character  honourable  and  pure : — ^were  all  these  things 
SO)  there  would  come  a  change  upon  the  face  of  society,  like 
the  green  living  scene  succeeding  the  universal  chaos  at  the 
Creation*  Such  acts  of  justice  and  honour,  such  noble  speci* 
mens  of  private  morals  and  of  a  clean  life  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic men,  will  effect  vast  good  beyond  their  first  and  immediate 
influence.  They  quicken  the  whole  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
people.     They  elevate  to  respect  all  forms  of  justice.    They 
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countenance  and  sustain  all  the  attributes  of  virtue  and  all 
the  honesties  of  life.  It  is  a  grand  attainment  that  a  people 
has  learned  to  be  honest  and  true  and  magnanimous^  in  any 
portion  of  its  character  or  actsw  Progress  is  easier  than  com- 
mencement. Virtues  thrive  by  their  Own  acts,  as  the  repeat- 
ed strokes  upon  the  anvil  successively  nerve  the  arm  for 
heavier  blows.  Every  fresh  feeling,  act  or  advance  of  a  peo- 
ple in  the  way  of  righteousness,  gives  them  a  new  impulse 
and  power  in  that  direction,  like  conquests  in  an  enemy's 
territory,  where  every  captured'  fortress  affords  a  fresh  supply 
of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

A  strong  barrier  against  one  crime  is  a  good  defence 
against  many ;  and  a  conscience  quick  to  prompt  to  one  no- 
ble act  of  duty,  will  prompt  to  a  hundred.  O !  if  the  high 
principles  of  integrity  and  honour  and  truth  had  in  our  govern- 
ment one  unviolated  sanctuary,  from  whence  they  should 
come  forth,  like  the  sun  out  of  his  chamber,  to  pour  their  heat 
and  light  among  ihe  people,  there  would  be  more  of  that 
awakening  of  conscience,  which  spreads  into  a  wider  and 
wider  influence ;  more  of  the  power  and  the  progress  of  those 
virtues,  which,  once  planted,  live  by  their  own  life,  grow  by 
their  own  growrh,^and  conquer  by  their  own  conquests.  Let 
US  imagine  twenty-sev6n  legislatures  of  unsullied  integrity, 
sending  out  influences  pure  and  healthful,  like  gushing  waters, 
to  refresh  all  to  whom  they  flow :  twenty-seven  independent 
judiciary  systems,  richer  fountains  still  of  sound  morals  and  of 
great  principles  of  justice  :  twenty-seven  executives,  standing 
in  independei^t  dignity  and  righteousness,  and,  with  unfalter- 
ing honesty  and  justice,  carrying  into  execution  the  decisions 
of  an  intelligent  rectitude.  Then  let  us  contemplate  a  gene- 
ral and  central  government,  holding  in  some  respects  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  twenty-seven  states  united,  all  instinct 
with  conscientiousness  and  moral  life,  an  illustrious  model  of 
the  spirit  and  action  of  true  honour,  excellence,  and  mag- 
nanimity. Who  could  estimate  the  eflTect  on  the  country  of 
this  vast  accumulation  of  moral  influence !  I  will  not  say  that 
ail  the  pulpits  breathing  the  thunders  of  a  violated  law,  and 
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announcing  to  the  reclaimed,  mercy  from  the  throne  of  God, 
would  be  less  efficient  and  impressive.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
this  moral  power  of  a  righteous  government  would  be  a  grand 
assistance  to  the  pulpit  in  virtuous  great,  sacred  cause ;  would 
so  elevate  this  people  ds  to  attract  to  its  character  the  obser- 
vation and  respect  of  an  entire  world.  A  few  leading  notes 
regulate  the  whole  harmony  of  a  musical  composition.  Give 
the  people  a  few  standard  moral  principles,  and  they  will  ele- 
vate or  lower  their  whole  code  to  be  in  good  keeping  with 
them.  If  the  keys  which  the  men  of  office  strike,  are  low, 
they  sink  the  whole  moral  principle  of  the  country  ;  if  high, 
they  swell  up  the  general  moral  tone  to  accordiance.  O  for 
some  grand,  high  key-notes  from  the  powers  that  be !  They 
are  ordained  of  God.  They  ought  to  catch  them  from  the 
pore  world,  and  then  give  them  forth  to  the  entire  country. 

Said  C.  J.  Fox,  ^'  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
6rmly,  as  much  as  a  man  can  believe  any  thing,  that  the 
greatest  resouroe  a  nation  can  possess,  the  surest  principle 
of  power,  is  strict  attention  to  the  principles  of  justice.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  common  proverb  of  honesty  being  the 
best  policy,  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
Justice  is  the  best  foundation  of  ail  public  policy,  the  surest 
pledge  of  peace.  The  nation  deficient  in  justice  is  deficient 
in  wisdom."  It  was  a  noble  resolution  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
^To  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  religion, 
both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states,  and  in 
their  political  relations  with  every  other  government,  and  to 
regard  the  precepts  of  justice  as  the  only  means  of  consolida- 
ting human  institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfections." 
It  is  humiliating  that  this  profession  of  high  regard  to  re- 
ligion, proved  to  be  deep  hypocrisy,  "a  mere  mask  to  cover 
the  conrupt  schemes  of  envy  and  ambition.  It  however  man- 
ifests the  better  decisions  of  the  human  conscience.  It  re- 
cords a  great,  cardinal,  universal  truth.  A  dark  shadow  on 
the  earth  when^  a  heavy  cloud  hangs  above,  and  a  bright 
light  there  when  the  sun  is  out  upon  a  clear  heaven,  are  not 
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iliore  uoifiNm  fiiets,  than  that  a  corrupt  goFenmeDt  produces 
a  degenerate^  and  a  righteous  govemineot  a  virtuous  people ! 

This  subject  of  political  rectitude  should  be  regarded  by 
all  American  citizens  as  a  matter  of  special  importance  and 
interest*  There  is  here  a  deep  aiM  permanent  ^agitatfon^ 
greatei'  perhaps  than  among  any  other  people.  There  is  not 
calmness  or  leisure  enough  to  permit  a  patient  meditation  on 
moral  distinctions.  Every  thing  is  in  a  whirl.  Government 
and  people  ''  are  beaten  and  swept  onward  by  a  heady  current 
which  rolls  all  things  along  in  its  course."  To  set  up  pillars 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  pathway  of  this  tide,  is  as 
important  as  it  is  difficult.  The  fact  that  the  foundations  are 
liable  to  be  swept  away  while  we  are  laying  them  down,  ren»  . 
ders  it  the  more  indispensable  that  they  be  laidy  and  laid  im- 
movably.  The  fact  that,  in  the  universal  stir,  the  dictates 
of  honour  and  rectitude  are  in  danger  of  being  disregarded,  im- 
poses on  all  who  act  in  our  public  bffiiirs  an  extraordinary 
obligation  to  take  righteousness  in  their  right  band  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people. 

There  is  also  in  our  country  an  anxious  pursuit  of  physi- 
pal  gratification,  greater  than  in  most  nations,  which  exerts  an 
unusual  influence  to  thrust  down  important  moral  principles 
and  practices  from  their  due  supremacy.  There  is  a  vast, 
corroding  excitement  here,  in  the  direction  of  meats  and 
drinks,  equipage  and  buildings,  lands  and  estates,  railroads 
and  manufactures,  bonds  and  stocks,  produce  and  exchange. 

In  the  presence  of  these  restless  cravings  of  the  people  to 
enjoy  physical  good,  the  spiritual  and  the  moral  is  likely  to 
be  deeply  depressed.  In  the  general  rush  and  scramble  for 
the  gratifications  of  the  outward  man,  who  wiH  look  carefully 
after  the  boundaries  between  right  and  wrong  ?  who  consci- 
entiously observe  in  all  his  ways  the  lessons  and  dictates  of 
honour  and  philanthropy  ?  This  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  physical  is  so  intense  as  to  threaten  to  cut  up  govemmetit 
and  people,  judges  and  legislators,  executives  and  citizens ; 
and  then  to  push  them  all  recklessly  over  ctiorals  and  religion^ 
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rights  and  claims,  wants  and  woes.  Without  overldoking  or 
undervaluing  individual  and  private  duty,  there  is  special  need 
that  public  men  draw  visible  lines,  and  set  up  strong  barriers, 
between  right  and  wrongs  justice  and  fraud,  malice  and  mercy ; 
that  in  all  the  seats  of  power  there  should  be  nothing  but  illus- 
trious examples  of  truth,  rectitude  and  purity,  nothing  but 
encouragement  of  the  strict  principles  of  morals,  and  the 
strengthening  of  all  possible  restraints  upon  corruption. 

There  is  among  the  Americans  a  spirit  of  innovation  un- 
usually daring  and  bold.  This  also  makes  necessary  in  the 
government  a  steadier  and  stronger  moral  power.  A  reckless 
passion  for  novelty  and  change  has  been  waked  to  special 
intensity  and  power  here,  by  the  circumstances  of  our  origin 
and  growth.  The  first  act  of  the  fathers  of  this  people  was 
an  effi>rt  to  burst  away  from  established  forms,  from  antiquated 
phases  of  thought,  venerated  modes  of  worship,  stereotyped 
articles  of  £aiith»  The  movement  was  spasmodic  and  violent, 
and  most  determined.  It  has  produced  a  vibration  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  innovation.  It  has  created  a  nervous  fear 
of  uniformity,  disrespect  of  ancient  faith,  contempt  generally 
for  the  settled,  time-honoured  and  revered. 

The  Americans,  satbfied  with  nothing  but  the  new,  the 
untried,  the  advanced,  the  anticipated,  march  over  every  thing 
to  realize  the  dreams  of  the  dreamers,  the  vision  of  the  seers, 
the  splendid  calculations  of  the  daring  and  impetuous.  But 
it  is  no  part  of  merit  to  advance,  or  of  prosperity  to  acquire, 
when  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  honesty  and  justice. 

This  headlong  spirit  of  innovation  is  doubtless  valuable 
when  properly  restrained  and  directed :  but  in  this  country  it 
has  become  to  a  vast  extent  but  a  personification  of  radicalt 
ism,  irreligion,  infidelity ;  but  the  stalkiag  disturber  of  all  order, 
and  the  haughty  despiser  of  all  sacred  customs. 

How  shall  a  goveniment  impotent,  because  rotten  at  heart, 
fickle  because  unprincipled,  control  and  guide  a  people  thus 
recklessly,  and  urgently  impelled  ?  Under -the  sway  of  cor- 
ruptbn  and  inefficiency,  into  what  lengths  and  excesses  wSi 
a  people  rush,  whose  grand  element  is  a  defiance  of  all  that 
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others  obey,  a  mockery  of  all  that  others  worship,  an  over* 
leaping  of  all  the  barriers  at  which  others  stop.  No  where 
else  in  the  world  is  needed,  so  much  as  here,  a  righteous  and 
a  stable  goyernment  to  overawe,  to  guide. 

Our  country  needs  strict  political  rectitude,  more  than  any 
Other,  from  the  democratic  character  of  its  government.  Des* 
potisms  govern  by  force.  Republics  by  moral  power.  Our 
government,  therefore,  unlike  a  tyranny,  is  imbecile  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  corrupt ;  and  imbecility  is  the  next  stage 
to  despotism.  That  father,  who  cannot  rule  by  hb  dignity 
and  his  character,  rules  by  the  rod.  A  free  government  fail- 
ing, through  moral  delinquency,  to  maintain  a  vigorous  autho- 
rity, resorts  to  iron-handed  force.  Thus  at  one  short  step  a 
republic  becomes  a  despotism.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest,  therefore,  that  our  government  possess  purity 
and  truth  enough  to  maintain  order,  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty, without  a  resort  to  arbitrary  power.  Our  government 
has  no  cordon  of  nobility  to  fall  back  upon,  when  by  the  loss 
of  integrity  it  has  become  weak  and  contemptible ;  it  has  no 
church  establishment  to  inspire  veneration,  when  its  civil 
authority  is  sinking ;  it  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  when 
its  moral  power  fails,  but  artillery  and  bribery.  Heaven  so 
clothe  our  government  with  the  majesty  and  the  power  of 
righteousness,  that  it  may  never  even  seem  to  be  necessary 
that  we  should  be  crushed  under  military  and  despotic  rule, 
in  order  to  our  submission  and  peace. 

The  great  mission  and  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
America  present  a  special  argument  in  favour  of  government 
being  administered  here  on  the  high  principles  of  rectitude  and 
magnanimity. 

This  race  is  evidently  to  occupy  the  whole  of  North 
America,  to  spread  over  it  civilization,  arts,  learning  and  moral 
order. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  have  never  yet  found  a  boundary  or  a 
barrier,  where  they  paused  and  reflowed,  etcept  barren  wastes 
incapable  of  supporting  life.  Oceans  and  mountain  ranges 
and  untrodden  forests  only  act  upon  them  as  a  lure  and  an 
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inTitation*  By  nothing  earthly  can  you  stop  an  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  save  that  which  forbids  the  habitation  and  pro- 
gress of  man.  This  people  stands  in  no  need  of  national 
cupidity,  of  the  artifices  and  oTerreachings  of  diplomacy,  of 
armies  and  navies,  to  fulfil  their  magnificent  destiny.  They 
have  hitherto  done  something  by  war,  too  much  !  Heaven 
forgive  them !  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  they  have  done  far 
more  by  intellect,  by  enterprise,  by  religion.  There  lie 
within  ourselves  elements  of  moral  power  sufficient  to  diffuse 
over  the  immense  territory  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  all 
the  civilization,  order,  freedom,  happiness,  which  Heaven 
would  love  to  see  established  there. 

We  perceive  then,  our  national  duty  ;  we  understand  our 
grand  mission  ;  we  are  inforn>ed  with  what  instruments  it  is  to 
be  fulfilled.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  as  we 
allege,  is  the  maintenance  by  our  government  of  an  indepen- 
dent integrity,  an  unsuspicious  and  unsuspected  justice  and 
honour.  Then  our  enlargements  on  every  side  will  be  like  the 
conquests  of  the  king  of  peace,  the  proffer  of  rich  blessings  to 
those  who  are  without  them,  the  conducting  of  liberty  and 
light  and  happiness  into  regions  which  had  not  known  them 
before.  The  banian  tree  of  the  east,  which  sends  out  its  long 
arms  to  plant  and  root  themselves  all  around  successively  for 
fresh  sources  of  nutrition,  of  extension,  of  shade,  from  a  whole 
circumference,  is  a  happy  emblem  of  what  should  be  our 
peaceful,  protectmg,  perpetual  enlargements. 

This  government  is  a  trustee  of  vast  human  interests,  and 
bears  corresponding  responsibilities.  To  no  nation  on  the 
earth,  is  opened  so  grand  a  career,  so  brilliant  a  succession  of 
peaceful  victories,  so  splendid  an  accumulation  of  power  and 
of  usefiilness.  At  the  age  of  seventy  yeahs  our  government 
has  the  eare  of  twenty  millions,  at  the  end  of  another  seventy 
it  will  afford  protection  to  two  hundred  millions,  iettkd  over 
three  zone$y  and  over  more  than  one  hundred  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude.    While  receiving  these  vast  accessions  of  dominion 
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and  of  power,  our  govemoieot  will  stand  in  need  of  proper^ 
tionate  additions  of  purity  and  honour. 

Institutions  and  influences  which  are  to  reproduce  them- 
selves over  this  immense  domain,  should  have  underneath 
them  the  broad  foundation  of  righteousness. 

A  people  which  is  to  introduce  its  families,  its  forms  of 
society,  its  habits  and  character,  throughout  eight  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  should  be  constructed  and  enno* 
bled  under  a  sovereignty  of  exalted  worth.  A  government, 
which  is  to  extend  its  laws  and  influence  over  one-eighth 
part  of  the  earth,  most  certainly  should  be  one  of  incorrupti- 
ble, unimpeachable  magnanimity  and  justice. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America  has  a  larger  mission 
still.  It  is  to  give  encouragement  and  power  to  that  spirit  of 
prudent,  safe,  intelligent  liberty,  which  is  to  go  out  beyond  this 
continent  over  all  the  civilized  world,  and  moderate  all  its 
monarchies  and  tyrannies ;  it  is  to  mould  the  earning  age  to 
unaccustomed  physical  and  intellectual  industry ;  it  is  to 
communicate  to  religion  apostolic  expansiveness  and  enter* 
prise;  it  is  to  kindle  up  a  light  before  the  face  of  all  mankind, 
which  shall  not  be  extinguished,  but  brighten  on  until  it  melt 
into  the  light  of  eternity  ;  it  is  to  concentrate  in  this  country 
a  moral  power  able  to  move  the  world,  and  then  to  use  it  and 
move  the  world,  and  carry  the  world  forward  m  a  steady 
grand  progress  toward  safer  freedom,  larger  intelligence,  purer 
religion.  Be  it  the  ambition  of  Russia  and  England,  that  the 
sun  shall  never  set  on  their  territory.  Be  it  the  nobler  ambi- 
tion of  the  Americo-Saxon  race,  that  the  sun  shall  never  set 
on  their  free  institutions,  on  their  arts,  on  th^r  learning,  on 
their  enterprise,  on  their  moral  power ! 

When  our  rulers  shall  be  turned  into  the  way  of  upright- 
ness, the  Deity  will  be  propitiated,  and  be  unto  us  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  streams.  The  Lord  will  be  our  Lawgiver, 
the  Lord  will  be  our  King :  He  will  save  us. 

When  God  shall  be  known  in  our  palaces,  our  condition 
will  be  one  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  our  pathway  will  be  one 
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of  uneclipsed  splendour.  Betotiful  for  situatioD,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earthy  will  be  our  heritage  !  The  kings  of  the  earth, 
as  they  assemble  to  contemplate  us  and  pass  by  together^  will 
marvel  and  be  troubled  and  haste  ^way.  But  all  the  intelli- 
gent, the  bigh-mindedy  and  the  free,  from  erery  kingdom,  shall 
come  and  walk  about  our  nation^  and  go  round  about  her,  and 
tell  the  towers  thereof,  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her 
palaces,  that  they  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SPIRITS  INFLUENCES. 

By  R«T.  MiLU  P.  8«ui»,  General  New-Yorlu 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  fondamental  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Christian  truth ;  it  is  the  central  pillar  of  the  edifice  of 
grace,  and  should  be  intelligently  regarded  by  all  Who  serve  at 
the  altar,  or  labour  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  subject  has  intrinsic  Talne^  and  a  reference  to  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  now,  when,  though  living  under  the  pro- 
mised dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  near,  as  marked  in  pro- 
phecy, to  the  expected  glories  of  the  latter  day,  we  mourn, 
as  with  one  consent,  his  absence,  and  the  declensions  of 
Zion.  Want  of  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit,  may  in  part  have  coiftributed  to  the  evil  complain- 
ed of,  and  be  among  the  impediments  to  a  brighter  day. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  redemption  is  usually 
summed  up  under  the  heads  of  inspiratiqp,  miraculous  gifts, 
and  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  hearts  of  men.  Dismiss- 
ing the  first  two,  as  aside  from  the  object  of  this  article,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  last.  The  children  of  the  kingdom 
<  are  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit'-—'  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost^— ^  we  are  saved  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 
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Our  aim,  in  the  ensuing pages^is  to  trace  BOnne  af  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  Bible. 

1 .  This  work  is  not  for.  the  supply  of  defective  faculties  of 
mind ;  it  is  not  in  place  of  any  that  are  disparaged  or  want- 
ing  since  the  apostacy  of  man,  or  to  amend  deBciencies  in  the 
constitutional  elements  of  his  intelligent  nature.  He  has  all 
the  faculties  now  which  he  had  before  the  fall,  or  wilKever 
have,  and  all  that  are  needed  and  appropriate  to  his  sphere  of 
existence  and  responsibilities.  He  has  all  the  susceptibilities 
which  he  had  at  the  creation,  and  is  inherently  capable  of  all 
that  lies  within  the  range  of  his  designed  being  ;  of  becoming 
an  angel  or  a  devil,  and  that  too  in  the  way  of  the  intelligent 
and  conscious  formation  of  character,  uqder  the  responsibilities 
of  law.  We  conceive  these  to  be  as  truly  the  attributes  of 
man  now,  as  of  any  other  responsible  being.  The  claims  of 
a  perfect  law  are  as  appropriately  applicable  to  him  now,  as 
when  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  to  the  fallen  or  unfallen  spir^ 
its  of  other  worlds.  Character  in  him  rises  from  the  use  of 
the  same  facultie&,as  in  them.  His  lapse,  recovery,  and  con- 
firmed holiness  are  according  to  the  same  laws  of  mind.  To 
give  up  the  integrity  of  man's  mental  constitution,  is  to  surren- 
der the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and  with  it,  both  the  sense 
of  amenability  to  law,  and  the  fact  of  its  intelligent  applba- 
tion  to  us.  It  is  to  blot  out  moral  philosophy  from  the  list  of 
the  sciences,  and  redvpe  man  to  the  condition  of  idiocy  or  the 
brute.  £very  blow  aimed  t(t  the  elements  of  the  intelligent 
nature  of  man,  strikes  equally  at  the  doctrine  of  his  account*- 
bility,  and  the  position  of  our  race  in  the  moral  universe. 

2.  The  Spirit's  work  in  conversion  is  not  to  render  the 
mind  capable  of  responding  to  truth.  This  capability  is  in- 
nate. The  mind  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  truth,  and  truth  adapted  to  influence  mind.  The 
element  of  reason  in  man,  embracing  in  the  term  all  that  in 
him  .which  is  the  subjective  ground  of  responsibility,  is  like 
reason  in  an  angel,  or  in  God  himself.  It  b  his  image  in 
man.     It  is  of  God's  creating,  and  after  his  own  likeness. 
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To  it  he  reveals  hiaiself,  as  to  that  in  man  which  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  bis  coipmanications,  and  apprehend  the 
true  relations  and  fitness  of  things*.  Reason  is  essentialij 
unique  in  the  universe  of  moral  bemgs,  and  alike  in  its  legitimate 
intimations,  whether  situated  in  ihe  divine  Being,  in  angels, 
or  in  men*  If  not,  there  is  no  correspondence  in  the  parts  of 
the  divine  economy  in  this  respect,  and  no  '^  nov  arm"  for  the 
inception  of  a  moral  system.  If  reason  is  one  thing  in  God, 
and  another  in  angels,  and  still  another  in  man,  what  founda- 
tion for  intellectual  intercourse  can  there  be  between  the  par*- 
tie;B?  What  common  reference  to  the  same  rule  of  right, 
the  one  same  bond  of  relationship  ?  The  reason  of  man  must 
be  the  counterpart  of  the  reason  of  God,  if  God  puts  man  in 
intellectual  correspondence  with  himself,— extends  over  man 
his  institutes  of  moral  government,  and  holds  him  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 
In  one  moral  universe,  the  elements  of  mind,  finite  or  infinite, 
must  be  in  kind  the  same,  and  hold  the  relationship  of  common 
elements  of  reason  and  moral  being,  and  this  is  man's  intel- 
lectual relation  to  the  universe  of  existent  hein^  and  truths. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  his  intelligence  to  apprehend  truth  and 
its  relations,  and  to  approve  them.  To  this  attribute  of  rea- 
son God  appeals  in  all  his  communications,  as  the  counterpart 
of  his  own  intelligence,  and  which  gives  ofiT intimations  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  truth  and  will.  He  has  but  one  standard  of 
right  and  wrong, — ^but  one  law  for  angels  and  men,  and  holds 
all  to  the  responsibility  of  understanding  it  alike,  and  upder- 
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standing  it  aright.  One  economy  of  legislation  answers  for  a 
universe  of  minds.  God  treats  all  as  though  the  element  of 
reason  were  alike  in  all,  and,  according  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
like  bis  own.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  human  legislation.  One 
law  and  one  penalty  are  equally  for  the  millions  of  the  state 
or  nation  ;  a  common  responsibility  attaches,  where  truth  is 
known,  and  reason  not  dethroned.  We  exact  the  boon  of 
right  intentions  from  all  to  whom  our  intercourse  extends,  and 
plead  it  for  ourselves.  We  commit  our  cause  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  posterity  and  the  world,  on  the  one  principle  of  the 
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geDerio  character  of  mind  ;  of  the  essential  accordance  of  rea- 
son with  the  nature  of  things  and  the  reason  of  God.  We  an- 
ticipate the  same  for  it  in  the  future  world,  as  we  rise  up  in 
knowledge  and  holiness  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  per- 
fect ones  in  Cbiist.  On  thb  legitimacy  of  reason,  and  its  like- 
ness to  the  God  of  reason  and  the  Bible,  do  we  fix  as  the  sub- 
jective ground  of  the  exhortations  of  that  book,  and  ask  sub- 
mission to  its  dictates.  Otherwise  we  may  as  fitly  preach 
truth  to  the  brute  as  to  man ;  as  well  discourse  on  the  high 
concerns  of  judgment  and  mercy  to  ^'the  spirit  of  a  beast  that 
goeth  downward  to  the  earth,"  as  to  '^  the  spirit  of  man  that 
goeth  upward ;"  as  well  urge  obligation  and  destiny  on  the 
worm  in  his  slime,  as  on  him  to  whom  '<  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  hath  given  understanding," 

We  speak  here  of  the  element  of  reason  as  created  and 
constituent  in  man  ;  of  its  essential  oneness  of  nature  in  the 
universe  as  the  basis  of  thought— the  percipienlof  moral  truth 
— the  source  of  authority,  or  the  subject  of  conunand,— the  re- 
sponsible author  of  all  mental  and  moral  acts ; — that  to  which 
God  has  revealed  himself,  and  with  which  he  condescends  to 
reason, — before  which  he  submits  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  from  which  be  challenges  results,  in  accordance 
with  the  reason  that  framed  the  universe  and  governs  it ;  and 
it  is  to  this  characteristic  of  mind  that  we  refer  in  asserting  for 
it  the  inherent  power  of  responding  to  truth,  and  which  we  re- 
gard as  the  basb  of  all  our  moral  relations  to  God  and  duty^  to 
probation  and  destiny.     Hence, 

3.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  under  consideration,  is  not  to 
make  men  responsible  for  the  issue  of  truth  communicated  to 
them.  Responsibility  is  inherently  appropriate  to  man  ;  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  beings  constituted  as  we  are ;  it  is  an  ele- 
ment— a  law  of  our  moral  being.  We  consciously  form  char- 
acter under  the  light  of  truth,  and  hold  ourselves  and  each 
other  responsible  for  right  or  wrong  action,  under  considera- 
tions addressed  to  the  mind.  Increased  light,  means,  privi- 
leges, and  helps,  enhance  the  measure  of  responsibility,  but 
they  do  not  lay  the  foundation  for  it^  as  an  element  of  our 
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being.  It  springs  legitimately  from  our  own  attributes  and  re- 
lationship to  God  as  creatures.  Responsibility  to  obedience 
does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Of 
ourselves,  and  without  his  functions,  we  are  fitly  held  answer- 
able for  all  the  truth  that  meets  our  eye,  for  all  the  consider- 
ations to  right  action  which  cross  our  path.  Truth  is  obli- 
gatory without  the  Spirit.  Men  are  bound  to  obey  the  Gos- 
pel, eyen  if  the  Spirit  be  withheld  from  them  ;  they  would 
have  been,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  had  never  been  revealed, 
or  if  this  element  of  mercy  had  never  entered  into  the  econo- 
my of  the  divine  dispensations  to  man.  Consciousness  gives 
off  this  intimation  of  responsibleness  in  respect  to  all  our  states 
and  acts  of  mind  which  are  related  to  law.  The  vilest  of 
men  reveal  it  in  the  excuses  they  invent  for  their  wickedness. 
If  it  be  not  inherently  resultant  of  our  moral  and  iqtelligent 
nature,  the  impenitent  man  is  free  from  the  obligation  to  obe- 
dience, and  the  '^  finally  lost"  will  find  apology  for  the  sad  issue 
of  the  means  of  grace  in  respect  to  them.     And  hence, 

4.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  conversion  is- not  to  create  a 
conscience.  This  faculty  also  is  a  constitutional  element  of 
our  being,  allied  to  and  conjunct  with  reason,  and  its  exist- 
ence, as  such,  is  evinced  in  considerations  already  adduced. 
We  no  more,  evidently,  have  intellect  to  investigate  and  un- 
derstand the  relations  of  truth,  than  we  have  an  inherent  pro- 
vision in  our  being,  or  a  moral  sense,  to  feel  amenability  to 
law,  obligation  to  right  action,  and  compunction  for  wrong. 
All  that  can  or  need  be  said  about  the  matter  is,  that  God  has 
so  made  us,  and  that  it  is  manifestly  appropriate  to  the  design 
of  our  being,  that  we  should  be  so  constituted. 

A  conscience  is  inseparable  from  us  every  where,  and 
through  every  stage  of  our  being.  Early  childhood  evinces 
it;  its  scorpion  sting  extorts  confessions  from  men  steeped  in 
crime ;  and  its  province  in  a  future  world  we  discover  in  the 
anguish  of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

Conscience  may  be  stified,  for  a  time,  but  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. It  may  be  misinformed.  The  light  that  is  in  the 
understanding  may  be  defective,  and  the  conscience  be  poorly 
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conditioned  to  discbarge  its  appropriate  functioos ;  but  it  is 
an  honest  faculty.  It  accords  with  the  reason  in  man>  and 
the  reason  and  will  of  God.  So  far  as  it  has  light  and  oppor- 
tunity, its  intimations  are  in  behalf  of  law  and  duty.  Its 
struggle  is  for  the  supremacy  of  right  in  the  soul.  It  is  the 
antagonist  of  sinful  passion  and  propensity.  With  reason 
and  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  forms  the  antagonist  force 
to  all  that  is  wrong  in  man.  It  is  God's  vicegerent  in  us>  for 
our  recovery  and  restoration  to  his  image  and  favour. 

Conscience  is  of  right  the  dominant  principle  in  the  soul, 
and  where  it  is  not,  in  fact,  there  is  conscious  wrong.  Its 
legitimate  privilege  is  to  reign.  Dejure^  it  b  king  among  the 
principles  of  action,  and  where  it  is  not  de  facto,  there  b 
anarchy  and  all  misrule.  It  may  be  overborne  by  lawless 
passion,  worldliness,  or  premeditated  sin,  or  vicious  habit  or 
propensity,  but  it  will  never  abdicate  the  throne. 

The  contest  it  will  never  yield ;  and  if  not  successful,  with 
the  agencies  which  redemption  brings  to  its  aid,  to  reclaim 
the  sinner  during  his  probationary  season,  then  may  he  anti- 
cipate its  bitter  reproaches  to  mingle  in  the  ingredients  of  his 
cup,  when  the  privilege  of  repentance  is  passed. 

The  reference  to  conscience  as  thus  an  attribute  in  man, 
is  every  where  ready  and  unembarassed  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
those  who  brought  to  the  Saviour  a  woman  accused  of  adul- 
tery, he  says,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  And  they  which  heard  it,  being 
convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  went  out,  one  by  one." 

The  story  of  the  voluptuous  Herod  is  full  of  meaning  on 
this  point.  He  had  foolishly  followed  in  tlie  pathway  of  hb 
passions  and  vices.  He  had  beheaded  John  Baptbt  to  please 
a  guilty  woman.  But  right  reason  revolted ;  his  conscience 
condemned  him  ;  he  could  not  wholly  brave  the  light  and  re- 
flection that  would  harrow  up  his  soul,  and  fill  his  imagination 
with  sights  of  terror — and  he  finds  a  John  Baptist  in  every 
preacher  of  righteousness  he  meets. 

The  woman  of  Israel  said  to  Elijah,  <^  O  thqu  man  of 
God,  art  thou  come  to  call  my  $tn  to  remembrance,  and  to 
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slay  my  son  ?"  And  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  brought  into 
tjrouble  before  the  stern  governor  of  Egypt,  *<  said  one  to  an* 
other,  we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  and  we  would  not  bear ;  there* 
fore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us/' 

5.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  renewal  and  sanctifica* 
tion  of  the  hearts  of  men,  is  every  way  in  accordanee  with 
the  laws  of  mind.  Its  aim  is  the  legitimate  action  of  mind, 
according  to  its  constituent  laws;  its  commerce  is  with  reason 
and  truth ;  its  object,  the  rightful  supremacy  of  conscience  ; 
its  direct  result  in  us,  our  conscious  and  responsible  actidn  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  reason. 

Our  prominent  metaphysicians  have  been  long  in  arriving 
at  the  very  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
just  that  whicli  is  required  of  man — ^that  his  agency  is  at  the 
point  of  securing  right  action  in  us-^-his  work  that  of  influ- 
encing to  it.  This  is  at  length  conceded,  and  heralded  as  a 
new  idea  in  the  science  of  mind,*  while  the  wonder  should 
rather  be,  that  this  conception  is  of  so  recent  date.  But  at- 
tention has  been  so  occupied  about  tastes  and  substratums> 
the  imagination  so  spell-bound  by  the  time*honored  phrases 
of  an  antinomian  theology,  that  we  have  been  wont  to  ex- 
haust the  Spirit's  work  in  the  business  of  clearing  away  the 
obetructions  to  right  action,  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
mind's  history,  and  which  rest  upon  it,  previous  to  conver- 
sion. 

The  grand  misconception  has  been,  that  propensity  is  the 
law  of  choice — that  one  must  act  according  to  his  disposition ; 
or,  in  popular  language,  that  passion  must  rule;  and  that,  to 
secure  right  action  in  the  soul,  you  must  first  destroy  all  the 
incentives  to  wrong  action  there.  Prevalent  doctrine  on  the 
subject  seems  to  be,  that  reason  and  conscience  and  truth, 
conducted  by  the  Spirit,  are  of  no  weight  as  an  antagonist 
force  to  propensity — that  an  old  and  bad  propensity  or  habit 
or  passion,  is  not  dislodged  by  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 

*  See  Bib.  Repos.  Dr.  Woodf,  1845  and  6. 
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and  good  affection  wrought  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  conunerce 
of  truth  with  the  constituent  elements  of  our  raoral  nature, 
and  thus  changes  effected  in  the  mind  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, as  they  are  in  respect  to  other  subjects*  No ;  but  sin- 
ful propensity  (says  the  theory  in  question)  must  fint  be 
cured — the  effects  of  all  the  wrong  action  of  the  will  be  done 
away,  and  a  new .  susceptibility  be  lodged  in  the  soul,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  influence  of  objective  truth,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  right  action  in  the  will,  and  from  which  right  action 
there  shall  Bow  as  a  matter  of  couFse*-— and  this  too  by  a  pro- 
cess untold  and  inscrutable,  and-in  respect  to  which  man  has 
neither  agency  nor  consciousness.  Here  we  demur,  and  re- 
ccurd  our  conviction  that  no  change  of  volition,  conduct  and 
character,  was  ever  so  wrought.  Adam  or  the  angels  could 
not  have  turned .  from  holiness  to  sin,  by  such  a  process,  nor 
do  we  from  sin  to  holiness. 

Defection  from  entire  holiness  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for. 
The  scheme  involves  the  twofold  anomaly  of  a  sinful  propensi- 
ty before  there  is  sin,  and  of  making  God  the  author  of  ibat  pro- 
pensity. And  yet  there  is  a  further  difficulty  in  thus  account- 
ing for  a  change  of  volition  and  character.  The  theory  is  utterly 
suicidal.  If  propensity  is  the  only  parent  of  emotion  or  volW 
tion,  it  surely  will  beget  its  like,  and  change  is  impossible.  A 
being  created  holy  must  be  always  holy,  and  one  become 
sinful  always  sinful.  Angels  could  never  have  sinned,  or 
Adam  apostatized,  nor  can  man  repent.  If  propensity  is  the 
unyielding  law  of  choice,  then  character  is  stereotyped  for 
eternity  in  the  universe.  What  shall  change  it  ?  Objective 
truth  cannot,  by  this  theory,  or  any  motive4nfluence  from 
without,  and  propensity  will  not :  its  force  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  past,  and  forever  homogeneous  in  character.  What, 
on  this  law  of  change,  could  have  influenced  angels  to  sin  ? 
AH  their  history,  habits  and  propensities,  for  an  accumulatioD 
of  ages,  we  know  not  how  long,  were  on  the  side  of  holiness. 
How  could  they  sin  except  against  propensity,  and  through 
motive*influences  otherwise  derived  ?  God  surely  did  not 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  that  long  experience,  and  arbi- 
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trarily  aQDibilate  their  holy  propensities^  and  prove  so  false  to 
himself  as  to  create  within  them,  by  some  act  of  inscrutable 
sovereignty;  a  sinful  propensity,  which  should  lay  in  them  the 
fiMindation  of  wrong  action,  and  change  their  destiny  to  des* 
pair.  Nor  could  our  first  parents  have  apostatiased  from  the 
motive-influence  of  propensity.  They  had  always  been  holy. 
Their  hbtory,  habits,  and  inclinations,  were  on  the  side  of  a 
happy  obedience ;  and  propensities  are  not  suicidal,  if  theories 
are  sometimes.  How  came  that  change?  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  theory  we  here  controvert  does  not  account  for  it ; 
and  more,  the  fact  of  such  a  change,  in  such  circumstances, 
controverts  the  theory,  and  scatters  it  to  the  winds. 

Changes  of  mind  and  character,  in  the  matter  of  our  rela- 
tions to  God,  doubtless  occur,  as  they  do  on  other  subjects,  so 
far  as  the  order  of  piDcess  and  the  philosophy  of  the  change 
are  concerned ;  viz.,  by  the  presence  of  considerations  and 
influences  adapted  to  produce  them.  A  change  of  mental 
action  otherwbe  wrought,  would  be  destitute  of  intelligence, 
of  intellectual  virtue,  or  moral  responsibility. 

We  are  aware  that  the  advocates  of  the  theory  here  con- 
sidered, are  accustomed  to  view  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the 
angels  as  utter  mysteries,  to  which  no  resort  can  be  had,  and 
no  analogies  traced,  in  investigating  the  laws  of  mind,  and  the 
facts  of  human  history ;  and  that  they  may  be  shocked  at 
any  reference  to  those  apostasies,  in  treating  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  conduct,  as  though  such  reference  were  quite 
profiine.  We  confess  that  we  have  little  sympathy  with  such 
a  disclaimer.  Is  it  so,  that  a  fact  "  which  brought  death  into 
the  world,  and  all  our  wo,"  through  which  the  race  has 
lapsed,  and  needs  recovery,  is  utterly  inscrutable  ?  Do  either 
the  Bible  or  enlightened  philosophy  utter  this  caveat,  or  is  it 
rather  the  resort  of  defective  theories,  and  untenable  positions 
in  the  science  of  mind  ? 

The  considerations  inducing  a  change  of  volition  and 
character  in  the  first  woman  are  on  record  ;  and  we  venture  to 
affirm,  that  no  change  in  the  voluntary  state  of  the  will  has 
sinccy  or  ever  trtV/ occur,  except  on  analogous  principles. 
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The  iDcipient  error  in  the  view  we  controvert,  consists^  id 
ideniifying propensity  with  the  predominant  9iotive  in  choice; 
than  which  a  more  subtle  petitio  prindpii,  or  dbastrous  con- 
founding of  things  in  themselves  dbtinct,  does  not  often  occur 
in  investigating  the  principles  of  mental  science.  If  previoosty 
formed  propensity  is  identical  with  what  Edwards  meant  by 
<<  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  and  must  be,  of  course,  the 
dominant  element  of  the  existent  volition  or  choice,  then  in- 
deed is  there  an  end  of  the  question,  if  not  of  choosing  also. 
But  such  an  issue  mistakes  the  relative  place  of  propensity, 
disposition,  inclination,  or  desire,  as  originated  phenomena  of 
the  mind.  They  are  rather  its  resultant  than  its  tnceptire 
states.  They  are  rather  the  accretions  of  its  history  in  the 
direction  of  them,  than  the  foundation  of  that  history  ;  though, 
when  formed,  they  tend  to  propagate  and  confirm  that  history. 
They  follow  the  law  of  habit,  and  are  broken  up  in  the  same 
way.  We  do  not  desire  that,  concerning  whicb  we  are  no 
way  informed.  The  appetite  of  the  drunkard  comes  by  the  use 
of  strong  drink ;  a  murderous  disposition  is  the  result  of  a 
training  to  sights  of  blood  and  slaughter— -and  a  special  pro- 
pensity  of  any  kind  is  usually  traceable  to  an  early  history  in 
the  direction  of  it. 

Propensities  and  biases  once  originated,  doubtless  have 
influence  on  the  successive  voluntary  states  of  the  mind.  But 
it  is  a  motive-influence  in  respect  to  those  states— ^Mtr  is  it  the 
only,  nor  is  it,  of  necessity,  the  strongest  motive-mfluence  on 
the  will  for  the  existent  volition.  We  are  not  thus  constrained 
to  a  continuity  of  voluntary  states  of  mind,  in  accordance 
with  previously  indulged  propensity.  The  primary  idea  in 
the  doctrine  of  choice,  involves  a  contrariety  of  motives  before 
the  will,  or  the  liability  thereto.  The  will  may  follow  those 
motives  which  are  antagonistical  to  habit,  or  long-cherished 
desire  or  propensity,  innate  or  acquired.  .  Objective  motives^ 
coming  in  through  the  constituted  channels  of  the  mind,  act 
immediately  oci  the  will,  and  in  the  direction  of  their  nature. 
Whatever  influence  they  have,  is  sui  generU :  it  may  be  the 
strongest,  and  the  will  is  inherently  susceptible  of  being  moved. 
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and  acting  either  way.  *  In  respect  to  man  now,  propensity, 
innate  or  otherwise,  constitutes  not  the  only  ground  of  choice 
or  motive  thereto,  nor  is  the  will  necessarily  enslaved  to  law- 
less passion.  Objective  truth  may  present  its  claims ;  reason 
may  come  in  with  statements,  arguments  and  grounds  of  ac- 
tion, counter  to  the  pleadings  of  propensity  and  desire  ;  truth 
may  fasten  on  the  conscience,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  strike 
conviction  into  the  soul,  and  thus  form  a  motive  ^o  right  ac- 
tion which  shall  outweigh  the  suggestions  of  appetite  and 
passion,  and  gain  the  will  against  them. 

Change  is  an  attribute  of  finite  beings.  They  are  capa- 
ble of,  and  liable  to  change  from  good  to  bad,  or  bad  to  good. 
This  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  probation,  and  in  all  the 
instructions  and  motives  we  use  for  influencing  childhood  er 
riper  years.  Changes  occur  in  the  minds  atid  courses  of  men 
in  relation  to  the  matters  of  this  life, — ^in  questions  of  pru- 
dence, politics,  and  morals,  but  always  in  view  of  considera- 
tions inducing  them.  Thus  is  it  in  religion :  a  man  is  brought 
to  repentance,  through  considerations  adapted  to  produce  re* 
pentance.  The  commerce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  with  the 
reason,  and  conscience,  and  intelligence  of  the  soul.  It  has 
no  direct  communings  with  sin  or  sinful  propensity,  but  comes 
ki,  with  the  armory  of  heaven,  to  help  the  will  against  their 
suggestions  and  motive-influence ;  as  a  benevolent  agent  in 
aid  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  truth,  and  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  soul,  against  sinful  propensity  and  ha- 
bit, original  or  acquired,  and  all  the  incentives  to  wrong  aotion 
from  the  hereditary  degeneracy  of  the  race.  It  comes  to  give 
ascendency  to  truth,  reason  and  right  in  the  will,  and  induce 
its  action  in  accordance  therewith ;  and  this,  too,  though  it 
be  on  the  field  of  strife,  and  in  the  presence  of  inducements 
to  wrong  action^  and  of  the  strong  biases  of  hitherto  indulged 
sin :  and  thus  by  the  introduction  of  a  new,  and  paramount, 
and  growing  life,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  God, 
easting  out  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  with  his  lusts,  and 
gradually  and  progressively  gaining  an  habitual  ascendency 
over  all  that  has  been  wrong  in  previous  history,  habit,  and 
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propeosity  ;  and  eventually  gaining  the  whole  man  for  God. 
The  intimations  of  consciousness,  and  the  experience  of  Chris- 
tians, are  challenged  for  the  verification  of  this  statement ; 
thus  showing  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  b  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  mind ;  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility, nor  any  law  of  mental  action,  nor  change  of  action 
as  seen  elsewhere,  is  outraged  or  belied  in  the  change  which 
religion  contemplates,  but  that  its  nature  and  results  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  recorded  and  known  history  of  mind  on  any 
other  subjects. 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  on  the  depravities  of  the  heart 
is  indirect  and  consequential.  By  going  with  the  truth  of 
God  to  the  constituent  elements  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind,,  and  gaining  for  God  the  predominant  motive  in  the 
will,  and  the  consequent  right  action  of  the  will  in  repent- 
ance, or  faith,  or  love,  or  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the 
incipient  right  affection,  volition  and  action,  it  breaks  the 
empire  of  sin ;  it  begins  the  demolition  of  Satan's  throne  in 
the  heart.  By  the  Spirit's  e£5cient  agency,  the  will  acts 
right  in  respect  to  God  and  religion,  though  it  never  did  be- 
fore. A  new  and  right  affection,  through  divine  agency,  is 
bom  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the  mind  and  will ;  a  new 
and  counter  life  to  the  past  begins,  which,  by  the  promise  of 
God,  the  law  of  habit,  and  the  continued  agency  of  the  Spi- 
rit, is  sustained  and  prosecuted  with  increasing  power  and 
triumph  against  sinful  propensity  and  lusts,  until  at  length 
their  lingering  influence  and  effects  are  all  uprooted  from 
the  soul,  and  the  intended  eventual  issue  of  the  Spirit 
is  gained  in  the  full  and  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus* 
As  soon  as  the  first  right  exercise  of  will  occurs,  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  the  man  that  he  is  converted,  regenerated, 
born  again,  and  stands  to  God  in  the  relation  of  a  child;  and 
as  soon  as  the  last  remains  of  sinful  appetite  and  propensity 
are  effectually  and  finally  overcome  and  effkced,  and  all 
wrong  action  ceases  in  the  full  and  uninterrupted  energies 
of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  thus  begotten  and  thus  sustained, 
may  it  be  said  that  he  is  wholly  sanctified. 
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6.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  premises,  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  influeiice*    Its  efficiency  is  at  the  point  of  influ« 
encing  the  will,  and  inducing  that  voluntary  action  in  man, 
which  is  of  die  nature  of  obedience  to  God,  and  th|is  making 
effectual,  upon  our  tntelligent  and  moral  nature,  the  reasons 
why  we  should  repent,  believe  the  Gospel,  and  obey  and 
please  God*     The  Spirit  does  not  repent,  believe,  or  love  in 
our  stead.     It  does  not  detract  from,  but  sustains  every  way 
our  persotial  obligation,  and   the  character  consequent  on 
moral   action.    Repentance^  faith,  and  love,  are  truly  the 
personal  and  conscious  emotions  of  the  sinner  returning  to 
God ;  yet  as  they  never  would  occur  without  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  as  they  do  occur  under  his  effectual,  successful 
agency  or  influence,  they  are  properly  styled  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  sinner  is  said  to  be  <'  born  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
*^  the  love  of  God  to  be  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,"  or  he  is 
brought  to  love  God,  and  to  possess  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian, by  the  Holy  Ghost.     While  alt  the  emotion  and  volun- 
tary conduct  of  a  moral  agent,  all  that  in  him  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  is  personally  and  re- 
sponsibly his,  he  may  he  influenced  to  it  from  without.     In- 
fluences from  without,  from  good  or  bad  agents  visible  or 
invisible,  and  all  contributing  in  harmony  or  mingling  in  con-' 
flict  to  form  the  predominant  subjective  motive,  or  ground 
of  choice,  do  not  destroy  the  personality  or  responsibility  of 
that  movement  of  the  will.     As  the  mind  determines  itself 
freely  under  motive-influence,  so  is  it  responsible  for  its  moral 
and  voluntary  states,  from  whatever  quarter,  and  in  whatever 
amount,  motive-influence  comes.     We  are  daily  conversant 
with  this  principle.     We  hold  a  man  responsible  for  mur- 
der, though,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  law,  he  commits  it 
'^  under  the  instigation  of  the  devil."     We  take  pains  to  in- 
fluence our  fellow-men,  and  yet  hold  them  responsible  fi>r 
their  moral  action  and  conduct  under  the  influences  thus  de- 
rived.    Thus,  that  a  man  is  effectually  influenced  to  right 
action  by  the  gracious  economy  of  the  Spirit,  sent  down  to 
his  help,  contravenes  no  law  of  mind,  nor  subtracts  from  his 
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personal  respoosibility  in  respect  to  all  in  him  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  requirements  of 
God. 

7.  This  work  of  the  Spirit  is  in  accordance  with  the  tmtb 
as  repealed  in  the  Scriptures.  His  agencj  is  coordinate  with 
the  truth  of  God.  His  aim  and  influence  is  to  make  truth 
effectual  on  the  voluntary  principle  in  men,  and  to  bring  them 
responsibly  and  cheerfully  into  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  God.  We  are  **  begotten  through  the  gcspel."  "  The 
word  of  God  '^  is  '<  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,''  and  *^  effectually 
worketh  in  them  that  belieye." 

8.  The  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the .  premises  are  anal' 
ogoui  to  influences  otherwise  derived  for  the  action  of  mind ; 
tbey  are  moral  in  their  nature,  and  adapted  to  act  on  the 
momi  susceptibilities  of  our  being.  Tbey  are  designed  to 
nx)ve  the  will  in  accordance  with  truth  ;  they  embody  con- 
siderations to  this  end.  The  instructions  of  nature,  of  provi- 
dence, and  of  revealed  truth,  are  brought  under  contribution 
by  the  Spirit  for  this  issue.  The  shining  orbs  of  night,  the 
death  of  a  friend,  or  the  faithful  appeals  of  the  pulpit  in  some 
favoured  moment,  may  be  the  honoured  instrument  he  uses  to 
convict  of  sin,  and  chdlenge  the  soul  for  God.  The  process, 
we  may  believe,  is  one  inherently  adapted  to  move  mind,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  nature  and  susceptibilities  as  related  to 
objects  and  influences  from  without,  and  whfeb,  for  want  of 
better  phraseology,  we  term  mioral  influence,  and  not  physical 
or  miraculous— «n  influence  indicated  and  characterised  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  done,  and  the  means  of  doing  it,  rather 
than  otherwise. 

.   An  emphatic  passage,  and  one  throwing  much  light  upon 
the  point  of  the  discussion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  occurs' 
in  John  16 :  8 — <<  And  when  he  (the  Spirit)  if  come,  heehall 
reprove  the  world  ofsin^  of  righieonsnetSy  and  of  judgment ;'' 
and  for  it  we  must  ask  some  special  attention. 

An  accurate  commentator  of  our  own  country  (Barnes  in 
loco)  here  uses  the  following  language :  **  The  word  translated 
^  reprove/  means  commonly  to  demonstrate  by  argnoient,  to 
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prove,  to  persuade  any  one  to  do  a  thing  by  present! og  reasons. 
It  heDce  means  also  to  cofwince  of  any  thing,  and  particularly 
to  convince  of  crime.  This  is  its  meftning  here.  He  will 
convince  or  convict  the  world  of  sin,  &c.  That  is,  he  will 
so  apply  the  truths  of  God  to  men's  own  minds,  as  to  con* 
vince  them  by  fair  and  sufficient  arguments  that  they  are  sin« 
ners.     This  is  the  nature  of  conviction  always." 

•So  the  upright  and  candid  Scott,  upon  the  passage,  and 
the  general  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  Spirit's  work  which 
it  presents :  ^'  When  He  shall  come,  he  shall  reprove,  or  ra- 
ther convince,  the  world  of  or  concerning  sin,  &c.  The  pre- 
position here,  properly  signifies  concerning,  and  this  rendering 
seems  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  The  principal 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  refer,"  he  adds,  ^^  to  the  gene- 
ral internal  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  when  he  leads  them  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
for  salvation.  He  deeply  convinces  them  of  many  things  con- 
cerning the  evil  desert  of  sin,  and  the  sinfulness  of  numberiess 
thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  omissions,  which  before  they 
bad  scarcely  thought  of;  esj^ecially  he  detects  the  sinfulness 
of  their  own  conduct— their  supposed  virtues  and  their  hearts 
— <-by  discovering  the  glory  of  God  to  their  souls,  showing 
them  their  obligations  and  relations  to  him^  turning  their  re- 
flections to  the  spirituality  of  the  law — to  the  Jiateful  nature 
of  transgri^sion — ^to  their  own  past  lives — to  their  present 
behaviour,  and  to  their  inward  thoughts,  desires  and  motives; 
and  thus  the  veil  of  ignorance,  pride  and  partiality  being  re- 
moved, they  are  brought  without  reserve  to  condemn  them- 
selves, and  to  plead  guilty  before  God."  In  similar  language 
he  proceeds' for  more  than  a  column  of  his  sensible  commen- 
tary ;  and  we  have  extended  the  quotation  thus  far  that  it  may 
fully  appear  how  this  subject  lay  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  so 
eminently  pious  and  practical  as  was  Scott.  But  every 
Christian  pastor  who,  in  revivals  of  religion,  or  at  other  times, 
has  attended  the  sinner  over  that  transition  period  from  nature 
to  grace,  can,  if  he  has  discriminated  at  all  upon  the  subject, 
bear  the  same  testimony.     Conviction,  under  the  influence  of 
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the  Spirit,  has  at  every  step  been  intelligent,  and  iD'  view  of 
truth,  and  usually  deep  and  marked,  in  propordon  to  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  dispensation  of  truth  under 
which  the  subject  has  lived,  until  it  issues  in  repentance  and 
reconciliation  to  God.     At  first,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  wrath  i 

has  awakened  the  concern  of  the  sinner,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  God  troubled  his  soul.  But  further  thought  and  progress 
convince  him  that  God  is  right  "and  his  claims  just,  and  that 
his  own  course  must  be  condemned  even  at  the  bar  of  his 
own  conscience.  Sin  grows  more  sinful  in  his  view,  and  the 
record  of  bis  delinquencies  more  and  more  fearful.  God,  the 
law,  reason,  truth,  conscience,  all  bring  in  the  verdict  of  con- 
demnation upon  him  ;  self-righteous  hopes  disappear,  and  h6 
stands  self-condemned  and  helpless  on  grounds  of  law  ;  guilt 
presses  on  his  spirit ;  and  weigbed  down  by  a  sense  of  sin  and 
ill-desert,  and  of  his  utterly  hopeless  conditk)n  while  out  of 
Christ,- he  sinks  for  mercy  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  As  a 
rational  agent,  he  acknowledges  bis  sin,  and  casts  himself  on  H 

the  provision  of  grace  in  the  gospel.  He  repents,  and  from 
reasons  inherently  adapted  to  induce  repentance :  be  believes, 
in  view  of  truths  appropriate  to  that  affection :  he  loves  God, 
from  tl]e  apprehension  of  his  loveliness  :  he  submits  to  God^ 
from  considerations  suited  to  induce  submission.  A  course 
of  right  action  commences  in  the  will  in  view  of  the  truths 
which  urge  it,  and  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  proper 
functions  of  his  being  as  a  responsible  creature  of  God. 

Thus  have  thq  phenomena  of  conversion  often  presented 
themselves,  and  thus  must  they  have  fallen  under  the  notice 
of  the  experienced  pastor. 

The  process  under  the  conduct  of  tbe  Spirit  is  every  way 
intelligent  and  rational ; — open  as  daylight,  as  the  Bible  de- 
signed it  should  be,  on  a  subject  the  most  practical  and  im- 
portant, and  the  most  seriously  submitted  to  our  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  experience,  of  any  with  which  the  human 
mind  is  conversant ; — ^and  one  which  should  not  be  encumber- 
ed with  the  phraseology  of  the  dark  ages,  to  make  it  utteriy 
enigmatic  and  unintelligible.     The  change  is  effected  as  the 
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mind  is  changed  upon  any  other  subject  or  concern,  as  to  any 
question  in^  mental  philosophy   appertaining  to  it.      It  is 
through  the  prevalence  of  considerations  suited  to  it — by  gain- 
ing the  predominance  of  motive  thereto,  through  reason  and 
conscience,  and  the  use  of  truth ;  thus  gaining  over  the  will, 
and  thus  securing  the  voluntary  action  of  the  man,  in  the 
right  direction.     It  is  by  leading  the  sinner  to  do  just  what  he 
ought  to  do  of  himself,  and  just  what  be  has  constituent  pow- 
ers of  mind  to  do,  just  what  his  intelligence  and  the  truth  call 
upon  him  to  do,  and  just  what  he  never  would  do,  after  all, 
but  for   the  agency  of  the  Spirit  sent  down  in'  his  behalf. 
The  greatness  of  the  change  in  its  fact  or  results,  does  not 
take  it  out  of  the  same'  category  of  other  changes  of  mind  or 
will.     The  benevolent  economy  of  the  Spirit  therein  does  not 
remove  it ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible change  otherwise  wrought.     The  Bible  and  common 
sense  place  it  here.     Every  exhortation  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  and  all  experience  together,  say  it  is  here,  and  ex- 
pect the  reign  of  sinful  habit  and  propensity  to  be  broken  up, 
and  their  influence  and  eflfects  to  be  progressively  worn  from 
the  soul,  by  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,  and  the 
growing  energies  of  a  new  and  divine  life  thus  commenced 
and  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  add  the  following  remarks. 

1.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  department  under  con- 
sideration, is,  in  its  nature,  resistible  by  the  human  mind.  All 
moral  influences  are.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of 
choice.  The  privilege  of  selecting  between  two  objects,  in- 
volves the  power  of  selecting  either.  Not  that  two  and 
variant  volitions  can  occur  at  once ;  but  that  when  two 
objects  or  courses  of  action  lie  before  the  mind,  it  can  select 
either.  This  is  the  invariable  showing  of  consciousness.  It 
is  involved  in  our  honest  convictions  concerning  responsible 
action,  and  no  sophistry  in  the  world  can  dislodge  the  impres- 
sion. The  guilty  man  feels  that  be  need  not  have  committed 
that  deed  of  death,  which  is  to  send  him  to  the  gallows,  but 
that  be  had,  at  the  time  of  willing  it,  the  power  of  contrary 
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choice ;  and  every  attempt  you  make  to  conTioce  bim  that  be 
had  noty  only  hardens  his  heart,  or  turos  the  -repiobatioDS'  of 
bis  outraged  conscience  back  in  indignant  scorn  upon  yoo, 
as  the  apologist  of  his  crimes  and  the  tempter  to  his  remorse. 
Power  of  will  correlates  not  with  motive-influence,  but 
lies  in  the  intelligence  back  of  it.    Motive  does  not  create  our 
moral  powers^  though  the  condition  6f  their  exercise.  Tbey  am 
the  same  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  motives  to  influence 
them.     We  may  not  logically  infer  that  a  main's  acts  of  wilU 
in  "  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  his  being,"  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  have  been ;— that  because  be 
has  not  acted  differently,  under  the  motives  which  have  at- 
tended himi  therefore  he  could  not.    Modify  such  a  position  as 
you  will,  and  it  contains  the  essence  of  fatalism*     It  is  saying, 
that  any  sinner  who  has  not  repented,  could  not  ;«^that  Chris* 
tians  cannot  fall  from  ^race, because  they  do  not; — that  men 
cannot  be  perfect,  because  they  are  not ; — ^that  Adam  or  the 
sinning  angels  cotild  not  have  maintained  their  integrity,  be* 
cause  they  did  not ;  nor  could  the  history  of  any  being  in  the 
universe  be  otherwise  than  it  has  been.     It  annihilates  the 
discrepancy  between  the  it  and  the  can  be  of  human  conduct 
But  common  sense  brings  in  a  quite .  different  verdict  on  the 
subject.     It  holds  a  man  competent  to  do  right,  whatever  may 
be  his  temptations  to  do  wrong.     Though  motives  run  moun- 
tain-high  to  commit  murder,  it  asserts  his  power  to  withhold 
his  hand :  and  every  man  feels  the  irrepressible  conviction, 
that,  in  a  thousand  instances,  situated  just  as  he  was,  he  could 
have  done  differently  from  what  be'  did.     This  is  an  integnl 
elemeqt  in  the  feeling  of  regret  and  remorse ;  effitce  it,  aod 
you  extract  the  anguish  of  the  worm  that  never  dies.    No 
responsible  being  was  ever  placed  where  he  could  not  do 
right.     The  power  of  both  right  or  wrong  action  is  inherent* 
ly ,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an  attribute  of  all  amenable  to 
law.    Any  man  can  repent  of  his  wrong,  and  do  what  rea- 
son, conscience  and  truth  require.     He  can,  whether  be  toiU 
or  no.    Deprive  him  of  this  power,  and  he  is  no  longer  a 
moral  agent.    The  discipline  of  childhood  is  on  this  principle ; 
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— ^the  laws  of  society  and  the  laws  of  God.  Tbe  existence 
of  such  a  power  is  presupposed  in  every  effort  to  induce  its 
exercise^  on  the  part  of  our  earthly  or  immortal  relations.  It 
is  the  intelligent  basb  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  and  of  all  pre- 
sentation of  motives  for  obedience  to  law,  or  conformity  with 
God.  The  conventional  dbtinction  asserted,  between  nat- 
ural and  moral  power,  has  been  of  little  avail  with  the  practical 
convictions  of  men.  The  biblical  phraseology  from  which 
this  distinction  may  have  derived  its  origin,  does  not  sustain  it, 
as  a  generic  classification  of  science,  in  our  occidental  lan- 
guages. The  Saviour,  in  undoubted  reference  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  said, ''  Te  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life."  Convince  any  unlettered  man  that  be  has  not  power  to 
repent  of  sin  and  do  right,  and  you  do  but  undermine  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  repent ''  and  do  right.  Consistency 
teaches  him  that  he  may  as  well  repent,  as  take  acceptably 
any  incipient  steps  thereto,  and  that  all  exhortation  is  mis- 
placed, if  he  may  not  dojtut  what  God  requires. 

On  the  principle  above  elucidated  we  assert,  that  power 
of  will  does  not  correlate  with  moral  influence,  and  of  course 
not  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  conversion.  A  man  is  con- 
verted, not  because  he  cannot  resist  the  Spirit,  but  because 
be  voluntarily  yields  to  bis  influences.  A  Christian  makes 
progress  in  sanctification,  not  because  he  cannot  '^  grieve  the 
Spirit,"  and  has  not  temptations  thereto ;  but  because  he 
freely  follows  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit.  Some  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible,  as  those  who  ^'  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost :" — believers  are  exhorted  not  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  all  warned  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  concerning 
which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

The  classification  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  theology  of 
men,  into  common  and  special  influences,  has  arisen  out  of 
the  efiects  produced  of  success  with  the  sinner  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  failure  of  it  in  the  other. 

This  supposed  distinction  assumes,  that  all  cases  are  of 
equal  obduracy,  or  that  the  Spirit's  influence  cannot  be  in- 
creased in  amount  without  bebg  different  in  kind;  but  of 
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neither  alternative  is  there  pnx^.  Facts,  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  gospel,  look  the  other  way ;  and  the  Saviour  says, 
<<  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  I  woe  unto  thee,  Betbsaida !  fer 
if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  rq^nied  long  ago,  sitting 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes/'  So  also,  in  the  philosophic  Ian* 
guage  of  Luke,  ^'  The  seed  is  the  word  ;  those  by  the  way- 
ttde  are  they  that  hear ;  then  cometh  the  devil  and  taket)i 
away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  beliere 
and  be  saved.'' 

The  purposes  of  God,  touching  the  formation  of  moral 
character  and  its  issues,  are  accomplished,  not  by  irresistible 
and  irresponsible  influences,  but  in  the  compass  of  a  proba- 
tk)nary  providence,  which  secures  destined  results  consistently 
with  the  laws  of  mind,  and  its  voluntary  and  responsible  ac- 
tion.   * 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  does  not  disparage  the  use 
of  appropriate  means,  for  giving  success  to  objective  truth  on 
the  minds  of  men,  but  stands  in  intelligent  connection  and 
correspondence  with  them. 

All  the  laws  of  influencing  the  will,  are  in  as  full  play, 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  on  any  other  whatever^  The 
superadded  and  benevolent  economy  of  the  Spirit  does  not  con- 
found and  embarrass  them,  but  is  a  helper  to  all,  co-ordinate 
and  direct.  A  sound  mind  and  a  good  heart  in  the  preacher 
—wide  research  and  accurate  theology — ^fair  logic  and  cogent 
reasoning,  making  full  use  of  the  truth— 4icceptable  words  and 
happy  illustrations — good  rhetoric,  and  a  wise  regard  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances— defined  aims,  and  a  judicious  and 
skilful  use  of  the  appropriate  means  of  conviction — striving 
after  just  that  in  the  hearer  which  God  requires,  depending 
on  the  co-operating  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  direct  and  imme- 
diate connection  vHth  the  truth  uttered,  and  the  effort  made. 

Lack  of  expectation  unnerves  the  eflbrts  of  the  preacher  ; 
an  impression  of  the  fortukom  presence  of  the  Spirit  neutral- 
izes his  enga^ness.  He  is  tempted  to  legaixi  the  4ispensatioa 
of  thatrutb  in  the  light  of  a  mere/y  poritive  institutien,  and  as 
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having  ho  inberent  and  intelligent  connection  with  the  results  it 
contemplates,  and  to  administer  the  word  at  the  required  sea- 
son, hoping  that,  as  Ood  has  said  it,  he  will  at  some  period, 
and  in  some  inappreciable  way,  dispose  of  the  old  propensity 
in  the  hearer,  and  ^^  implanf^  a  new  one,  and  thus  give  him 
^*  an  abilUy"  to  be  influenced  by  the  considerations  presented. 
This  antinomian  dependence  on  the  Spirit  extracts  all  vitality 
from  the  pulpit,  and  all  sense  of  direct  responsibility  to  truth 
from  the  hearer,  and  reduces  the  administration  of  the  word 
to  an  ordinance  which  is  but  one  remove  from  the  ^^  genu- 
flexions" and  ^'baptismal  regenerations"  of  the  utter  formalbt 
in  religion.  Truth,  in  such  relations,  is  shorn  of  the  intrinsic 
value  conceded  to  it  on  other  subjects ;  the  laws  of  conviction 
are  outraged,  and  results  anticipated  in  no  intelligent  con- 
nection with  means  used  or  light  received. 

3.  The  pulpit  should  hold  intimate  communion  with  the 
reason  and  conscience.  They  are  God's  image  in  man. 
They  are  of  right  the  reigning  principles  of  the  soul,  and  the 
great  effi>rt  should  be  to  make  them  so  in  fact.  They  accord 
with  objective  truth  in  religion,  and  are  its  medium  of  access 
to  the  will.  They  endorse  the  requisitions  of  law,  and  are 
the  handmaids  of  the  Spirit  in  our  submission  to  God.  It  is 
through  their  commerce  with  truth  that  he  gains  over  the 
voluntary  principle  in  us,  against  the  pleadings  of  propensity 
and  all  the  strong  impulses  of  our  previous  history,  and  brings 
tts  under  law  to- Christ.  Conviction  of  sin  is  a  direct  and 
befitting  feeling,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in  the  under^ 
standing.  Penitence,  faith,  love,  and  all  right  afiections,  occur 
through  the  truth  brought  to  the  intdligence  of  the  soul. 
That  preaching  will  do  little  good  which  does  not  tsommend 
itself  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearer.  It  may  be  sentimental 
and  imagitiative ;  it  may  cater  to  the  passions  of  men ;  it  may 
strive  to  quadrate  its  arguments  with  the  element  of-  selfish- 
ness in  them,  but  it  will  be  like  David  in  the  armour  of  Saul, 
it  will  not  stir  the  giant  principles  df  the  soul  which  correlate 
with  truth,  obligation,'  and  obedience,  or  be  much  honoured 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christ.    Leviathan 
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is  not  so  tamed.  The  perfections  of  God,  his  righteousness, 
the  unyielding  features  of  his  moral  government,  and  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  sustaining  the  claims  of  law  and  justice,  while  it 
provides  a  method  of  recovery,  must  be  taken  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  the  sinner,  and  reliance,  under  God,  be 
placed  here,  for  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  will,  and  in- 
ducing the  obedience  which  the  gospel  requires.  As  sin  con- 
sists in  the  wrong  action  of  this  faculty,  so  does  virtue  in  its 
right  action  as  guided  by  reason  and  truth ;  and  the  position 
of  Dr.  Taylor  is  sustained  by  consciousness,  when  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Spring  he  says,  in  substance,  that  regene- 
ration takes  place  in  the  honest  and  right  use  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  that  the  conversion  and  return  of  the  sinner 
to  God  is  characterized  by  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  prin- 
ciples of  his  being,  although  the  statement  is  encumbered 
with  certain  views  on  the  subject  of  self-love  not  needfully 
connected  with  it. 

4.  The  conversion  of  sinners  should  be  no  matter  of  mar- 
vel. This  event  should  not  be  placed  among  the  miraculous 
and  unaccountable  dispensations  of  God,  or  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  The  view  often  given  of  this  matter  is  too  re- 
condite and  enigmatical  for  common  apprehension.  It  is  too 
much  wrapt  up  in  the  abstruse  web  of  a  technical  theology, 
to  be  understood  or  appreciated  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
For  fear  of  Scylla  we  strike  on  Charybdis.  We  would  not  be 
thought  to  hold  fellowship  with  Arminius,  and  we  sink  in  the 
lethean  waters  of  antinomianism. 

The  subject  is,  however,  a  practical  one.  God  commends 
it  to  the  understanding,  responsibility,  and  experience  of  men. 
Why  should  the  return  of  the  sinner  to  God  be  deemed  a 
strange  phenomenon,  admitting  of  no  intelligent  solution  from 
the  usual  laws  of  the  human  mind  ?  Change  of  conduct  and 
character  we  know  to  be  incidental  to  finite  beings.  Entirely 
holy  beings  have  become  sinful,  and  why  should  it  be  thought 
unaccountable  that  entirely  sinful  beings  should  become  holy  ? 
The  Saviour  evidently  viewed  the  new  birth  as  a  first  truth  in 
religion — one  of  those  earthly  things  so  obviously  intuitive  as 
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to  be  even  to  the  Jew  no  matter  of  marvel.  True,  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  involved  therein  are  impalpable,  but  are 
easily  traced,  like  the  wind  of  the  desert,  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced. The  repentance  of  a  sinner  is,  indeed,  the  highest 
reason.  It  is  a  responsible  creature  breaking  off  from  his  sins 
-—ceasing  to  do  wrong,  and  beginning  to  do  right,  from  ap- 
propriate considerations,  made  effectual  thereto  by  the  super- 
added and  benevolent  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  first  right  affection  is  no  more  unintelligible  than 
that  of  the  fifth  or  seventh.  The  recovery  of  the  sinner  is  no 
more  marvellous  than  that  of  the  backslider.  The  occurrence 
of  a  new  affection  is  through  the  operation  of  the  same  laws 
of  mind,  as  the  recurrence  of  an  old  and  suspended  one.  The 
difference  is  rather  one  of  degrees.  The  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  of  the  same  nature  as  his  partial  eclipse,  and  from  the 
same  cause ;  the  illumination  of  a  sphere,  like  that  of  any 
part  of  it ;  the  commencing  twilight  of  the  morning,  like  the 
(ull-orbed  day.  So  the  beginning  of  holiness,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man,  is  of  the  same  economy  with  his  progressive 
sanctification  and  eventual  perfectness  in  Christ. 

5.  On  the  principles  of  this  article  impenitent  men  are  tn- 
teUigently  held  obligated  to  do  just  that  which  God  requires. 
To  preach  defect  of  power  and  susceptibility,  does  but  deaden 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  right  action.  The  mind  has  in  some 
way  to  recover  itself  from  the  opiate  administered,  before  it 
regains  its  wonted  feeling  of  accountableness  to  the  statements 
of  objective  truth.  Exhortations  from  the  quarter  here  re- 
ferred to,  usually  have  little  respect  from  the  impenitent  por- 
tion of  a  congregation.  They  are  regarded  as  rather  the  pas- 
time of  the  hour,  or  the  professional  exorcisms  of  the  pulpit, 
than  as  really  intended  for  what  the  words  import ;  and  make 
but  little  impression,  from  their  incompatibility  with  the  known 
sentiments  of  him  who  utters  them  on  kindred  subjects. 

The  helplessness  of  man  comes  rather  fit>m  the  direction 
of  his  relations  to  law  and  government,  than  of  his  defective 
powers.  "  It  was  when  we  were  without  strength  that  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  vngodbf.'^    The  remedy  of  the  gos- 
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pd  18  here  put  in  contrast  with  the  claims  of  law.  It  was 
man^  as  the  victim  of  violated  law— powerless  in  the  grasp, 
and  under  the  curse  of  avenging  justice— -that  Christ  came  to 
redeem,  and  not  as  one  bereft  of  the  attributes  of  a  responsible 
being. 

The  pulpit  should  not  shrink  from  covering  the  full  ground 
of  the  sinner's  responsibility.  It  must  not  advise  the  sinner 
to  that  which  falls  short  of  an  essential  and  radical  change  of 
character  and  relationship  to  God,  on  the  principle  that  be 
must  do  as  well  as  he  can  under  the  old  deposition  and  pro- 
pensity, until  new  susceptibilities  are  given  him,  from  which  he 
can  act  right.  It  must  not  instruct  him  to  read  his  Bible,  and 
go  to  church,  and  pray  for  a  new  heart,  on  the  ground  that 
he  cannot  noto  repent,  and  in  penitence  obey  God,  and  thus 
without  more  delay  have  a  new  heart.  He  must  not  be 
counselled  to  go  on  in  the  use  of  appointed  means,  "  waiting 
for  converting  grace  ;^'  this  would  but  quiet  his  conscience, 
and  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  issue  elsewhere  than  on 
himself.  No,  let  him  cease  to  resist  the  Spirit,  and  obey  truth 
and  his  conscience,  ajad  be  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  "  tDai^- 
ing  for  converting  grace'' — a  phrase  which  misplaces  all  the 
relations  of  the  subject.  Never  may  it  be  said  that  the  sin- 
ner waits  for  God  in  the  issue  here  contemplated.  His  re- 
maining a  moment  longer  impenitent  is  his  sin ;  it  is  in  resist- 
ance of  reason,  of  the  dictates  of  his  own  intelligence,  of  the 
authority  of  heaven,  and  of  that  very  provision  of  grace  which 
is  appointed  to  reclaim  him  from  hb  sins.  To  advise  him  to 
any  thing  short  of  repentance,  or  to  what  does  not  involve  it, 
on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  and  ought  not  at  once  to  comply 
with  the  essential  requirement  of  God  to  repent  and  believe 
the  gospel,  is  only  to  take  his  part  in  his  sins — to  change  re- 
buke to  pity,  and  lose  sight  of  the  features  of  his  sinfulness, 
in  a  morbid  apprehension  of  the  physical  disabilities  and 
calamity  of  bis  position. 

The  man  who  can  pray  can  repent.  He  that  can  accept- 
ably ask  God  to  change  his  heart,  can  have  any  other  right 
affection,  and  yield  to  that  ^'  Spirit  of  grace"  who  has  long,  it 
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may  he,  been  striving  to  bring  bim  to  repentance^  saying, 
'<  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein." 

Let  requisition,  then,  cover  the  full  ground  of  the  sinner's 
responsibilities*  Let  him  be  advised  to  rest  b  no  half-way 
house  to  the  city  of  refoge ;  but  at  once,  in  the  use  of  ap- 
pointed means,  to  be  a  penitent  man,  and  possess  the  feelings 
and  be  of  the  temper  which  God  requires,  and  to  which  truth 
and  conscience  prompt.  Of  this  is  he  constituently  capable  ; 
in  nothing  short  of  this  will  conscience  be  satbfied,  and  in  the 
very  attitude  of  compassing  this,  as  required,  does  he  comply 
with  the  movings  of  the.  Spirit — cease  to  resist  his  influence, 
and  yield  to  the  helps  from  above  in  his  behalf.  All  the 
analogies  of  truth  and  claims  of  God  are  pointing  him  to  this 
spot,  and  why  should  not  the  agencies  of  his  moral  being  be 
concentrated  upon  it  ?  To  bring  him  to  it,  and  for  the  issue 
decided  here,  the  Spirit  is  striving  with  him ;  and  why  should 
he  be  turned  aside  by  counsds  which  meet  not  the  exigency 
of  his  case,  and  which  may  be  complied  with,  and  he  yet  re- 
main in  sin,  and.  without  forgiveness  ?  Why  should  he  be 
instructed  to  rest  for  a  moment  in  any  thing  short  of  thosd 
a&otions  of  penitence,  submission,  confidence  and  love,  which 
are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  before  which  there  is  notbmg  right 
in  the  state  of  the  affections,  and  in  which  are  contained  th^ 
first  essential  elements  of  return  to  God — ^the  very  inception 
of  a  state  of  mind  and  character  which  meets  the  terms  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  ?  As  the  Spirit's  influences  bear 
upon  this  point,  as  no  chaise  of  character  occurs,  and  nothing 
eflbctual  is  done  until  this  is  gained,  why  not  hold  the  attention 
of  the  sinner  here,  and  count  him  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy, 
resisting  the  Spirit  and  persisting  in  his  wrqng,  and  accuiflu- 
lating  guilt  until  he  yields  here,  and  in  penitence,  and  like  a 
child,  submits  i  Instruction  short  of  this  mistakes  the  real 
issue  in  his  case,*  tends  to  embarrass  his  approach  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  baffle  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  his  behalf. 

6.  This  discussion  helps  to  develope  the  philosophy  of 
revivals  of  religion^  The  disciples  were  daily,  with  one  ac- 
cord, in  the  temple,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  firom  house  to 
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house  at  the  PeDtecost.  Revivals  take  advantage  of  the  so- 
cial principle  in  man.  They  are  usually  promoted  by  the 
consecutive  and  continuous  preaching  of  the  word ;  by  efforts 
to  absorb  the  public  attention  of  a  congregation,  and  getting 
the  public  conscience  of  a  community  in  habitual  contact 
with  the  doctrines  and  claims  of  divine  truth.  The  Spirit's 
work  is  according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  success  of  the 
word,  on  the  generic  principle  of  success  in  respect  to  any 
other  public  and  general  object.  Christians  must  unite  in  it 
with  a  suitable  spirit  of  dependence,  prayerfulness,  and  activ- 
ity. Fdse  gods  must  be  put  away  out  of  Zion,  and  truth 
must  have  free  access  to  the  minds  of  men,^  and  they  be 
brought  to  habitual  and  unembarrassed  consideration  of  the 
high  behests  of  religion. 

7.  The  failure  of  revivals  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sovereign  withholding  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  reasons  of  ^'  Zion's  captivity  "  are  on  earth,  and  not  in 
heaven.  The  hinderances  are  here,  or  from  satanic  instiga- 
tion ;  they  lie  in  the  church,  in  the  ministry,  in  the  diver- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  or  some  defective  use  of  the  means 
appointed  of  God  for  salvation,  or  more  success  would  attend 
the  word,  and  more  hearts  submit.  Some  special  obstacle  b 
in  the  way  often,  some  secret  Achan  in  the  camp,  or  some 
open  and  sanctioned  iniquity,  which  obstructs  the  word  and 
causes  it  to  become  unprofitable.  On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
all  is  ready— ever  ready.  We  know  not  how  to  understand 
the  character  of  God,  and  the  grand  features  of  the  economy 
of  grace,  if  this  be  not  so.  The  parables  of  Christ,  and  the 
instructions  of  apostles,  announce  this  truth :  the  standing 
invitations  of  the  gospel  contain  it. 

We  would  give  emphasis  to  this  statement,  and  say  again, 
that  the  failure  of  the  word  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  direction 
of  the  obstructions  of  earth,  and  not  of  the  inscrutable  purpose 
and  will  of  Heaven.  There  are  laws  of  moral  influence,  and 
they  obtain  in  relation  to  this  subject :  let  them  be  complied 
with,  and  results  will  follow,  such  as  the  gospel  contemplates 
and  Pentecost  witnessed.     The  parable  of  the  sower  presents 
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this  truth  in  happy  oontrast  with  that  sentiment  of  depend- 
ence which  resolves  the  want  of  success  in  the  administration 
of  the  wordy  and  the  dearth  of  revivals,  into  the  issue,  that 
*'  the  time  is  not  come  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.'' 

8.  Resistance  of  the  Spirit  is  a  prominent  sin  of  Christen- 
dom. '^  To  apply  the  merits  of  the  redemption  purchased 
by  Christ,"  b  the  office-work  of  the  Spirit.  The  New  Tes- . 
lament  refers  to  him  as  an  abiding  agent  with  the  means  of 
grace,  and,  for  aught  that  is  known,  his  presence  may  be  co- 
extensive with  the  application  of  those  means.  Few,  it  is 
believed,  pass  through  probation,  under  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, without  sharing  his  influences.  Few  go  on  to  a  state  of 
conflrmed  iniquity,  and  are  given  up  of  God  to  the  way  of 
their  own  heart,  and  to  the  condemnation  to  which  it  leads, 
withou,t  '^  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  impinging  on  this 
ultimate  provision  of  mercy.  Multitudes,  now  in  their  sins, 
would  before  this  have  been  rejoicing  in  Christ,  but  for 
the  abuse  of  conscience,  and  "  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace."  The  Saviour  sublimely  pre&gures  the  idea  we 
would  present,  in  his  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem  :  '^  O  Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem  !  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together,  and  ye  would  not :  behold,  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate." 

Finally.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  the  grand  encour^^ 
agement  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  in  "  commending  him- 
self, through  manifestation  of  the  truth,  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God" 

Truth,  conscience,  and  the  Spirit's  influence,  are  corre- 
lates, in  respect  to  the  issue,  termed  conversion.  Without 
the  truth,  there  would  be  no  intelligence  in  it ;  without  the 
moral  sense,  no  responsibility  would  attach  to  it,  and  without 
the  Spirit,  it  would  never  be  effected.  Truth  is  the  instru- 
ment^ and  conscience  the  medium,  of  the  Spirit's  influence  in 
changing  the  will,  and  securing  in  it,  and  in  human  experience, 
all  that  redemption  contemplates.  Sanctification  is  ''  through 
the  truth ;"  conviction  is  conviction  of  it  in  the  conscience, 
and  conversion  is  the  first  right  movement  of  the  will  in  view 
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of  ic  Such  is  the  state  of  man  in  sin ;  so  many  and  preva« 
Uot  the. counter  influences  of  propensity  and  habit,  that  this 
movement  of  will  is  never  secined  as  the  unaided  result  of 
truth,  manifested  to  the  conscience.  The  merciful  economy 
of  the  Spirit  supervenes;  the  promise  of  God  and  the  hope 
of  Zion  are  associated  with  the  co-operating  and  effectual 
ageacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  means  divindy  appoint- 
*ed.  Even  this  ultimate  provision  of  mercy  will  be  resisted 
by  many  of  our  race,  the  acme  of  whose  guilt  and  condem- 
nation will  be,  that  they  have  not  only  "  trodden  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God,  but  have  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
grace."  ''  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure." 
All  will  not  resist  the  Spirit.  Multitudes  have  been,  and  mul- 
titudes more  will  be,  begotten  of  Him  through  the  truth.  The 
word  of  God  shall  accomplish  that  whereunto  he  sends  it,  and 
an  innumerable  company,  which  no  man  can  number,  return 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  on  their 
heads. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

NECESSITY  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

It  has  often  formed  a  very  noticeable  part  of  human  exp^ 
rience,  that  the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
greatly  altered  many  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  result  is  an  effect,  indeed,  to  be  expected  in  all 
cases  of  in6delity,  wherein  ideas  of  fals^iood  had  previously 
eontrolled  the  mind.  In  all  such  cases,  it  seems  to  lie  among 
the  very  first  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  sweep  away 
diose  refuges  of  lies,  in  which  the  carnal  heart  has  entrenched 
itself;  and,  by  enlightening  the  understanding  with  truth,  to 
prepare  a  sinner  to  take  part  with  the  Holy  Spirit  against  him- 
self, when  that  Spirit  strives  to  make  him  sensible  of  bb  guilty 
and  miserable  condition.    Trudi,  not  error,  is  the  instrument 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  as  long  as  the  understanding  is  en- 
veloped in  darkness  or  misled  by, error,  it  is  not  to  expected 
that  the  heart  will  yield  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  the  idea  which  we  desire  to  express,  lies  beyond  this; 
Thare  is  a  class  of  divine  truths,  which,  in  their  fiiU  signifl-* 
canoe  and  in  their  true  bearing,  never  reach  the  understand- 
mg,  only  as  they  reach  it  through  the  medium  of  the  heart. 
There  is  a  necessity  of  a  sanctifying  experience,  down  among 
the  affections,  in  the  inner  chambers  of  the  heart,  in  order  to 
make  some  truths  fully  known ;  and  therefore,  not  errcmsts, 
mfidels,  and  the  ignorant  only,  experience  the  introduction 
into  the  mind  of  some  new  ideas  when  they  are  converted  to 
God ;  but  the  same  kind  of  experience  is  common  in  some  de- 
gree, to  all  men,  who  become  new  creatures  in  Christ. 

These  new  ideas,  which  enter  the  mind  through  the  chan- 
nel of  a  sanctifying  ^perience,  are  not,  indeed,  so  much  no* 
velttes  in  themselves,  as  in  their  extent  of  significance,  their 
connection  and  importance.  They  are  not  so  much  new  truths 
coming  into  the  mind,  as  old  ones  coming'  hito  it  in  a  new  and 
just  way.  They  are  just  the  results  of  experience ;  and  they 
compare  with  ideas  entertained  aside  from  religious  experi- 
ence, just  as  our  merely  theoretical  ideas  compare  with  ex- 
perimental ones,  on  any  other  subject.  If  they  are  the  same 
ideaa  in  their  nature,  they  are  so  different  in  their  extent,  their 
vividness,  and  their  mode  of  conception,  and  their  influences, 
that  they  appear  to  the  mbd  itself  as  almost  entirely  new. 
A  blind  man  may  have  just  ideas  on  the  subject  of  light — a 
deaf  man  on  the  subject  of  sound  ;  but  in  both  oases,  they  are 
signally  defective.  And  in  both  cases,  if  the  organs  were  re- 
stored, the  experience  of  eyes  and  ears  would  wonderfully  mo- 
dify and  extend  all  previous  notions.  There  would  be  new 
ideas  in  reference  to  truths  darkly  known  before,  and  ideas 
more  vivid,  more  certain,  and  more  extensive.  Experience 
in  religion  is  as  instructive  as  experience  in  any  thing  else. 

That  class  of  divine  truths,  in  respect  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  especially  led,  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit^  to  entertain  ideas  new  to  it^  ideas  more  just  than 
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former  ones,  is  precisely  that  class  of  truths,  which  has  imme- 
diate regard  to  the  work  of  a  sinner's  redemption.  The  love 
of  God,  operating  to  save  sinners  through  the  sacrifice  of  his 
Sod,  is  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel.  Any  candid  reader  of 
the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  discern  this.  And  the  very 
essence,  therefore,  of  that  religion  which  the  gospel  demands, 
and  which  alone  can  save  sinners,  must  lie  just  in  meeting 
God  on  his  own  grounds,  and  taking  him  at  his  own  proposals — 
just  in  requiting  his  love  and  trusting  in  the  blood  of  his  Son. 
Indeed  the  New  Testament  in  all  its  precepts,  promises,  threat- 
enings  and  comfortings,  constantly  directs  our  attention  to  one 
central  spot — that  spot  where  hangs  the  dying  Victim  of  re- 
deeming love.  So  that  true  religion,  through  the  whole  field 
of  its  exercise,  has  and  must  have  the  whole  of  its  life-spring, 
its  beginning,  its  continuance,  its  direction,  comfort,  and  aims, 
from  a  just  estimation  of  Chist's  redempuon,  and  a  just  accord- 
ance with  it.  And  in  this  estimateon  and  accordance  con- 
sbts  the  difiference  between  a  religious  and  an  irreligious  man. 
By  faith  a  sinner  will  be  led  into  new  and  just  ideas  respect* 
ing  the  great  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

And  perhaps  there  is  no  one  point  on  which  the  human 
mind  is  more  prone  to  err  in  its  unbelief,- and  a  just  under^ 
standing  of  which  is  of  more  moment,  and  on  which  the  expe- 
riences of  a  sanctified  heart  produce  more  new  or  altered 
ideas,  than  the  sufiFerings  of  Christ.  His  sufferings,  promi- 
nent as  they  stand  in  the  gospel,  and  interwoven  as  they  are 
through  all  its  framework,  and  constituting  as  they  do  the 
very  life-spring  of  every  item  of  its  hope,  are  very  seldom 
regarded  justly  till  unbelief  yields  to  faith.  And  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  Christian 
sanctification,  when  the  mind  becomes  more  enlightened,  the 
heart  more  tender,  the  conscience  more  sensitive  and  strict, 
and  the  walk  in  life  more  careful  and  more  comfortable,  inva- 
riably the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  an  idea  that  hangs  around  the 
mind  constantly,  and  at  every  stage  assumes  an  influence 
more  important,  more  efficacious,  more  sweet,  subduing,  and 
tender.    Old  and  established  Christians,  ripe  for  heaven,  and 
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waiting  the  call  of  the  Master,  dwell  much  on  the  sufferings.of 
Christ.  Their  mind  fixes  there — there  their  heart  reposes 
upon  its  rock. 

If  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  those  systems  which  are 
false,  we.  shall  find,  invariably,  that  the  amount  of  their  false- 
hood is  in  very  near  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  flung  the  sufferings  of  Christ  into  the  shade.  It  is  in- 
structive to  notice  how  nearly,  on  this  point,  false  religion  re- 
sembles no  religion  at  all.  The  corruptions  of  Christianity 
(those  which  are  fatal)  have  all  arisen  fix>m  the  desire  to  ex- 
plain Christianity  in  such  a  way,  as  to  suit  an  unrenewed 
heart.  And  hence,  these  corruptions,  when  they  have  not 
been  able  to  make  headway  by  an  infidel's  denials,  have  re- 
sorted to  such  explanations,  as  virtually  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  They  have  left  Christianity  nothing  but  her  name  and 
bones.  They  have  made  her  a  labelled  skeleton ;  and  their 
act  would  not  be  so  bad  as  it  is,  if  the  label  were  true.  They 
have  explained  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
both  doctrines  and  history,  in  a  mode  well  calculated  to  leave 
an  unconverted  sinner  at  ease  in  his  sins,  resting  on  his  own 
righteousness.  And  hence,  whatever  difference  there  may  be 
between  the  mental  system  of  an  unconverted  sinner,  and  any 
of  these  corruptions  of  Christianity,  for  the  heart  they  are 
very  much  alike.  Indeed,  they  leave  the  heart  to  its  own  na- 
tive tastes,  to  its  native  irreligion  and  enmity  against  God. 
The  one  may  do  it  by  indifference,  the  other  by  falsehood ; 
but  they  both  do  the  same  thing.  And  the  point  where  both 
fail  fatally,  is  very  commonly  the  precise  point  we  have  nam- 
ed, the  sufferings  of  Christ.  From  this  point,  the  heart  of  an 
unconverted  sinner  and  the  heart  of  an  atheist  turn  away. 
They  repose  somewhere  else  than  on  the  eternal  rock. 

We  propose  therefore,  in  this  article,  to  name  some  ideas 
respecting  the  sufferings  of  Chiist.  We  believe  the  doctrine 
of  his  sufferings  vitally  important  in  religion.  We  entertain 
the  opinion,  that  that  system  of  theology  (whatever  its  name 
or  form)  will  be  most  correct  and  beneficial,  which  really 
places  the  sufferings  of  Chrbt  in  the  right  spot,  and  employs 
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tbe  doctrine  in  the  right  way.  We  entertain  the  opinion  also^ 
that  if  in  recent  times  any  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  handling  the  truth  of  God,  and  bringing  it  to  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  and  hopes  of 
men,  so  as  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  by  conspiring  with 
tbe  Holy  Ghost  to  convince  sinners,  at  once,  of  their  undone 
condition,  and  of  the  open  and  blood-stained  way  into  the  full 
and  free  favour  of  God ;  we  entertain  the  opinion  that  this 
improvement  has  all  been  occasioned  by  that  grace,  which 
has  brought  men  (ministers  and  people)  to  have  more  just 
views  and  sentiments  about  a  suffering  Christ.  And  still  far- 
ther  we  have  an  opinion,  that  evangelical  religion  among  all 
our  churches  has  more  to  fear  from  that  indifference  and  those 
errors  which  make  little  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  than  from 
all  other  obstacles  which  the  carnal  heart  presents.  And  sull 
beyond  this,  we  entertain  the  opinion  that,  if  great  multitudes 
in  our  churches  shall  ever  reach,  on  earth,  a  very  mature  and 
happy  degree  of  sanctification,  and  shall  live  as  Christians 
ought  to  live,  very  exemplary,  very  useful  and  very  happy 
lives — ^the  light  of  God's  countenance  shining  on  them,  and 
the  fear  of  death  lost  in  the  sweet  hope  of  heaven — it  is  our 
opinion  that  these  benefits  will  greatly  result  from  a  more  just, 
more  confiding,  filial  and  tender  regard  to  a  dying  Christ. 

At  another  time  we  may  speak  perhaps  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  in  some  of  the  different  relations  of  that  great  fact ; 
but  for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  sufferings.  We  propose  some  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name,  in  the  ordinary  manner  df  pub- 
lications such  as  this,  some  writers  whom  we  deem  peculiariy 
happy  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  this  subject; 
and  other  writers  whom  we  deem  unfortunate  «fr  erroneous. 
But  the  object  we  have  in  view  does  not  demand  it.  That 
object  will  be  more- likely  to  be  effected  by  avoiding  the  odhim 
which  attaches  to  such  a  procedure.  We  will  only  remark, 
in  general,  that  we  think  it  augurs  well  for  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  that  so  many  of  our  recent  publicatbns  have 
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special  reference  to  the  atonement,  and  treat  the  subject  in  so 
solemn  and  tender  a  manner.  There  are  some  facts,  and 
many  principles  now  advocated,  which  seem  to  forebode  that 
all  evangelical  denominations  will  yet  meet '  round  the  cross, 
with  one  heart,  one  hope,  one  song. 

L  The  indispensable  necessity  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
appears  to  be  very  clearly  evinced  firom  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  writers  have  uniformly  spoken  upon  the  subjtet. 
It  were  easy  to  give  a  multitude  of  instances ;  let  one  suffice. 
It  is  only  named  as  an  exemplification  of  their  ordinary  sense* 
Virtually  the  same  thing  is  contained  in  a  thousand  other 
passages. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  makes  a  plain 
announcement  of  the  idea  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  second 
chapter.  He  says  (speaking  of  Jesus  Christ),  ''  In  all  things 
it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  per* 
taining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people." 

Now  we  do  not  mention  this  passage  as  containing  a  proof 
in  itself  (though  it  certainly  contains'one)— *nor  do  we  name 
it  as  a  text  which  we  propose  to  explain  and  appl]|  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  sermonizing.  But  we  desire  to  direct  atten-* 
tion  to  the  mode  of  the  author's  procedure ;  and  we  name 
this  passage  forthe  purpose  of  noticing  in  what  manner  the 
Holy  Spirit  led  Paul  to  reason  and  feel  about  the  suffering9 
of  Christ.  His  mind  and  heart  both  felt  the  full  necessity  of 
the  sacrifice  which  Jesus  Christ  offered  u^.  And  on  that 
ground  he  mentions  it  here  |  not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
teaching  a  truth,  as  in  the  way  of  using  a  truth)  essential  to 
the  very  system  of  religion  he  was  enjoining. 

This  IS  manifest  fifom  the  connection  and  the  elauses  of 
the  passage. 

The  passage  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  things 
hid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter.  There  .the  'inspired 
writer  demonstrates  in  his  own  way  (and  no  man  oould  choose 
a  better  way )-'^he  demonstrates  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Cfarist« 
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In  this  chapter  he  cominences  a  personal  application  of  the 
doctrine ;  that  is,  the  greater  and  more  solemn  obligation  of 
accepting  him  as  a  Saviour,  since  he  is  '^  God,''  whose  ^'  throne 
is  for  ever  and  ever.''  And  he  goes  on  to  enforce  faith. in 
Jesus  Christ  by  three  remarkable  considerations. 

Firtty  that  the  strict  justice  of  God,  which,  under  the  an- 
cient dispensation,  inflicted  ^^just  recompense  of  reward" 
upon  disobedience,  cannot  be  expected,  surely  (when  Jesus 
Christ  himself  has  come  into  the  world),  to  be  less  strict  upon 
those  who  "  neglect  so  great  salvation."  In  this  considera- 
tion the  Deity  of  Christ  is  necessary  to  its.  force ;  it  would 
have  no  force  without  it ;  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  the 
author  connects  Christ's  ^^  glory  and  honour"  with  the  idea  of 
his  '^  tasting  death  for  every  man."  So  important  and  need- 
ful does  he  esteem  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

The  second  consideration  to  enforce  faith,  is  the  testimony 
given  of  God — ''  signs,  and  wonders,  and  miracles,  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  were  given  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
attended  him  through  his  life,  and  accompanied  those  who 
preached,  after  him,  the  special  efficacy  of  his  death.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  tbes|  miracles  constituted  the  amazbg  realities  which 
hung  such  magnificence  of  wonder  and  awe  around  the  dark 
hour  of  his  crucifixion.  That  crucifixion  is  set  forth  in  its 
importance  by  the  emblems  of  omnipotence.  The  apostle 
considers  it  the  vital  matter. 

The  third  consideration  is,  that  this  coming  and  crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  Jesus  is  the  positive  realization  of  that  which 
God  had  foretold  and  promised,  and  the  light  of  which  was 
really  the  only  light  that  beamed  any  where  on  the  fields  of 
the  ancient  dispensation.  With  this  view,  the  inspired  apos- 
tle quotes  from  the  eighth  Psalm,  ^^  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  or  (as  it  might  be  translated),  "  far 
a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angeb."  "  Thou  hast  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet."  And  he  goes  on  to  ap- 
ply this  to  Jesus  Christ,  especially  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  suf- 
ferer ;  and,  by  a  common  sense  argument,  shows  that  it  can 
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have  no  other  application.     He  appeals  to  facts :  he  wants 
us  to  use  our  eyes,  "  for/'  says  he,  "  we  see  not  yet  all  things 
put  under  Aim,-'  that  is  man.     The  eighth  Psalm  has  had  no 
such  verification.     How  then  has  it  been  verified  ?    What  do 
we  see  7     "  We  see  Jesus,  who  "  in  fact  "  was  made  for  a 
little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  for  the  suiSering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.'^    Christ's  sufferings  and 
death,  with  the  apostle,  appear  to  be  every  thing :  all  else 
revolves  around  this  centre :  and  then,  to  connect  this  exalt- 
ation of  Christ  with  the  humiliation  of  his  crucifixion,  where 
it  belongs,  the  divine  writer  links  the  parts  of  his  argument 
together.     He  has  said,  that  ^^  for  the  suffering  of  death — 
death  tasted  for  every  man — Jesus  Christ  is  crowned  with 
g^oty  and  honour."     He  takes  up  that  idea,  and  carries  it 
bac*k  among  the  now  illuminated  wilderness  of  the  ancient 
promises.    ''  It  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to 
make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suffer- 
ings."    His  death  fits  him  to  be  a  perfect  Redeemer.     He 
came  down  to  the  nature  and  the  place  of  men.    '^  He  is  not 
ashamecl  to  call  them  his  brethren."    This  is  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  argument ;  and  the  apostle  makes  it  draw  after  it 
the  whole  burden  of  the  ancient  economy,  and  all  the  grace 
of  the  ancient  prophecies  and  promises  ;  for  he  immediately 
quotes  from  the  twenty-second   Psalm,  which  commences 
with  the  Saviour's  exclamation  upon  the  cross,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me !"  in  which  Psalm 
Christ  ealls  bis  redeemed  ones  his  **  brethren ;"  and  then, 
the  eighth  of  Isaiah  is  quoted  by  the  apostle,  ^'Behold,  I  and 
the  children  which  God  hath  given  me !"  Fit  exclamation  for 
Jesus  Christ  to  make  over  the  communion  table  !     Thus,  by 
carrying  back  the  light  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  among 
all  the  dimness  and  darkness  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  and 
finding  in  the  facts  of  the  crucifixion  (for  this  is  the  very 
point)  an  entire  realization  of  what  God  had  promised  froln 
the  beginning,  and  ^hat  patriarchs,  and  seers,  and  prophets 
had  rejoiced  in,  the  author  enforces  faith  in  Christ  crucified, 
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by  inducing  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  Old  Testament, 
or  else  taking  in  the  New.  One  is  thus  '^  shut  up  unto  the 
faith."  He  is  argumentaUvelj  bound  to  be  a  ChristiaUy  or  be 
an  infidel ;  to  be  a  Christian,  or  not  be  a  Jew. 

These  three  considerations — the  danger  of  neglecting  ''  so 
great  salvation/'  the  testimony  which  enforces  its  acceptance, 
and  the  fact  that  in  a  crucified  Christ  is  found  the  realiz- 
auon  of  all  that  God  foretold  and  promised-^constitute  the 
groundworic  of  the  author  to  persuade  sinners  to  take  Jesua 
Christ  in  his  Deity  and  in  his  atonement.  The  apostle  links 
these  two  things  together.  And  so  do.  human- hearts  ;  and  no 
creedy  that  we  have  ever  yet  seen  or  heard  of>  written  by  the 
pen  of  mortal,  ever  took  in  Uie  one,  and  put  out  the  other. 
The  Deity  and  the  atonement  of  Christ  must,  and  do,  stand 
or  fall  together.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  empbyed  in  its  argu- 
mentation, are  things  indispensably  necessary  to  make  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  promises  and  pro- 
phecies, any  thing  better  than  absurdities,  contradictions,  and 
a  crazy  dream. 

In  this  style  of  reasoning,  therefore,  wherein  we  have 
an  example  of  the  common  mode  of  persuasion  pursued 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  religion  entertained  by  the  inspired  writers,  there 
was  a  necessity  that  Christ  should  suffer.  This  matter  of  bis 
suffering  comes  out  to  view  every  where.  It  comes,  when 
there  is  manifestly  no  design  to  teach  it  as  a  doctrine ;  but 
when  the  sole  intent  of  the  writer  is  to  employ  a  truth,  for 
conviction,  for  comfort,  or  some  other  religbos  purpose.  The 
truth  about  Christ's  sufferings  and  atonement  is  employed  by 
every  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  precisely  as  if  it  were  a 
truth,  necessary  and  vital  to  the  system  of  religion  which  is 
enforced.  On  the  assumption  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  only  incidental — ^that  they  made  no  real  and 
positive  atonement  for  sinners — that  such  an  atonement  was 
not  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  sinners--^the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  New  Testament  procedure  is  unmeaning  and 
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iiitile ;  its  promises  ure  scattered  to  the  wmds  ;  its  comforts 
are  as  cold  as  atheism ;  while  all  its  reasonings  and  persua- 
sions are  more  fit  for  the  madhouse,  than  for  any  sober  and 
rational  purpose. 

n.  If  we  turn,  now,  from  the  apostle's  argumentation  to 
the  particular  clauses  in  which  he  expresses  it,  we  shall  hare 
another  testimony  to  the  same  thing.  His  particular,  as  well 
as  his  general  ideas,  show  the  necessity  of  the  suflbrings  of 
Christ^  Let  the  same  passage  stand  for  an  example :  ^^  In 
all  things  it  behoved  htm  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren," 
Men,  redeemed  sinners,  are  his  brethren.  He  became  like 
them,  in  every  essential  thing,  so  far  as  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  it  without  sin.  This  was  needful  for  his  redeeming 
work.  He  became  a  man.  He  became  ^*  a  man  of  sorrows*" 
He  was  subject  to  every  human  infirmity,  and  want,  and 
grief,  so  far  as  these  can  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  He  took 
man's  place  under  the  law,  and  obeyed  it.  He  took  man's 
place  before  the  penalty,  and  satis6ed  it.  He  was  tempted 
of  the  devil.  He  feared,  and  prayed,  and  hungered,  and 
wept,  and  died,  and  was  buried.  And  friends  mourned  for 
him,  and  enemies  exulted  over  his  fate ;  when  his  mangled 
body  went  down  to  the  only  earthly  spot  where  it  ever  rested 
in  peace — ^the  borrowed  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
All  this  was  needful  to  his  redeeming  mission.  ^^That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  fiiithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God  ;"  to  become  such  was  the  reason  for  his  being 
"  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  There  are  no  priests  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  priest 
in  the  universe.  And  even  he  is  not  now  a  priest  to 
ofiTer  any  sacrifice ;  but  only  to  plead  in  heaven  the  one 
sacrifice  offered  up  oo  his  cross,  "  once  for  all,"  as  the 
Scriptures  affirm.  Made  as  he  was,  and  suffering  as  he 
did,  he  is  prepared  to  be  merciful.  He  was  tempted ; 
and  he  knows  how  to  succour  the  tempted.  He  was 
tried ;  and  he  can  sympathize  with  those  in  tlie  fiimace* 
The  Father  was  faithful  to  Aim,  and  he  was  faitbfiil  unto  the 
death  ;  and  having  beea  eoy  every  follower  has  his  life-blood 
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.estimony  to  look  upon,  and  know  that  he  will  be  faithful 
to  him  whenever  he  buffets  the  billows,  whether  billows  of 
life  or  death.  Hb  suffering  was  needful  to  h'ts  mediatorial 
work.  '^  In  all  things  pertaining  to  God."  To  be  a  mediator, 
and  make  peace  between  God  and  sinners ;  to  satisfy  for 
their  sins  ;  to  answer  the  law  ;  to  be  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness ;  and,  as  the  end  of  all  priesthood,  to  present  us  before 
the  throne  of  God  the  Father,  the  price  and  purchase  of  his 
own  blood,  Jesus  Christ  was  fully  prepared  by  his  incarna- 
tion and  crucifixion.  '^  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins 
of  the  people,"  Jesus  Christ  needed  a  body,  and  he  had  it ; 
he  needed  a  reasonable  soul,  and  he  had  it,  and  it  was  often 
wrung  with  bitterness  and  anguish  ;  he  needed  to  stand  under 
the  law,  and  he  stood  there,  and  it  spent  its  thunders  upon 
his  bared  head  ;  he  needed  to  die,  and  the  sacrifice  was 
ready ;  he  went  willingly  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  garden  nerved  his  holy  soul  for  the  wrath  of  the  cross; 
on  that  bloody  tree  ^*  it  was  finished,"  he  made  reconciliatioD 
for  the  sins  of  the  people;  and  guilt,  and  God,  and  law,  and 
hell,  and  heaven,  can, ask  no  more. 

These  are  some  of  the  particular  clauses  in  which  the 
apostle  clothes  his  persuasion  to  faith  in  Christ;  and,  pre- 
cisely like  his  general  argumentation,  they  all  go  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

If  we  may  judge  by  what  we  hear  from  tbe  pulpit,  or  by 
the  published  sermons  of  our  modem  authors,  the  ordinary 
preaching  of  our  evangelical  ministers  is  becoming  more  and 
more  topical.  Our  ministers  seem  to  have  abandoned  ex- 
pounding. Expository  preaching  is  only  casual,  not  common. 
But  if  our  ministers  would  mingle  with  their  present  excellent 
method  a  little  more  of  the  old  way — expound  more  and  labour 
on  themes  less — we  are  fully  assured,  that  the  great  redeem- 
ing work  and  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  quite  as 
well  understood  by  themselves  and  their  congregations.  Ex- 
position, wliether  it  laboured  upon  the  scope  and  argumenta- 
tion of  the  divine  writers,  or  upon  their  particular  expressions, 
would  make  the  necessity  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  as  clear  as 
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the  sun  shining  in  his  strength.  We  should  like  to  hear  sach 
preaching)  as  Dr.  John  M.  Mason's  lecture  on  the  twenty^ 
third  Psalm. 

III.  We  have  another  idea  on  the  subject  before  us.  We 
believe  that  the  necessity  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  will  be 
peculiarly  manifest  to  the  mind,  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  make  for  himself  a  general  and  connected  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  among  which  the  subject  be- 
longs.    We  do  it  thus : 

Man  is  a  fallen  sinner.  By  transgression  of  the  holy 
law  of  God,  he  has  incurred  its  penalty,  everlasting  punish- 
ment ;  he  has  departed  from  God,  his  Maker  ;  is  justly  liable 
to  his  final  anger ;  and  is  utterly  unable  to  do  any  thing,  or 
suffer  any  thing,  which  shall  avail  to  expiate  his  sin  and  re- 
concile his  offended  God. 

To  make  such  an  expiation  for  man's  sin,  and  reconcile 
God  toward  sinners,  God  the  Father  did,  out  of  his  own 
free  love,  give  up  his  own  Son  to  humiliation  and  death  ; 
consenting  to  take  his  sufferings  and  death  in  the  place  of  the 
punishment  of  sinners,  and  to  free  them  for  ever  from  deserved 
condemnation,  and  receive  them  for  ever  into  his  covenant 
love  and  favour,  on  account  of  what  Jesus  Clfrist  should  do. 

Jesus  Christ  did  take  willingly  the  law  place  of  sinners, 
and  became  their  surety,  and  stood  in  their  stead,  under  the 
penal  sanction  of  God's  holy  moral  law  ;  and  did  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  sinners'  souls. . 

The  ransom  has  been  accepted  ;  and  the  open  testimony 
of  its  acceptance  is  registered  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  we  know  now,  that  God  can  be  just  and  yet  for- 
give, and  love,  and  save  sinners. 

God,  then,  does  forgive  and  save  sinners  on  precisely  this 
ground,  justifying  them  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
demption of  his  Son — the  humiliation,  and  esp^ially  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  not  the  sinner's  own  deservings 
or  worth,  being  the  meritorious  ground,  on  which  salvation  for 
sinners  all  proceeds. 
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Tbese  ikcts,  all  this  salvation,  hare  been  laid  down  in 
the  gospel ;  and  this  gospel  message  constitutes  the  sure  and 
only  warrant  for  a  sinner's  expecting  salvation  unto  eternal 
life. 

To  attain  this  salvation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
be  should  believe  in  it,  and  close  with  it,  taking  God  at  his 
own  word,  and  trusting  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  re^ 
move  the  obstacles  to  his  salvation,  which  sin  has  flung  across 
his  pathway  into  heaven. 

This  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (and  its  kindred  actions)  is, 
at  once,  the  sinner's  duty  and  gracious  privilege,  the  very  mo* 
ment  be  hears  the  gospel ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  sal- 
vation known,  and  never  can  be ;  so  that,  if  he  rejects  and 
refuses  this,  he  must  die  in  his  sins  and  perish  for  ever. 

But  however  guilty  he  may  be,  it  now  must  be  not  his 
guilt,  but  his  unbelief,  which  can  ruin  him  ;  and  if  he  will  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  repenting  of  his  sins  and  coming  unto  God  as 
he  invites  him,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  accepted  of  God,  and 
finally  made  like  him,  and  happy  with  him  for  ever  in  heaven, 
*'  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

Whatever  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  this  Christ  and 
this  salvation  there  may  be  in  the  depravity  of  a  sinner's 
soul,  the  same  love  which  gave  Christ  now  offers  to  the  sin- 
ner the  Holy  Spirit  to  remove  the  obstacles  within  him,  as 
fully  as  Christ  hath  removed  the  obstacles  without  him ;  and 
this  Holy  Spirit  does  his  work  by  just  leading  the  sinner  to 
faith  in  Chrbt ;  and  is  offered  to  men,  as  one  of  the  '^  gifts" 
procured  for  them,  by  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrines,  among  which 
the  subject  before  us  belongs.  There  can  be  no  question, 
but  the  minds  of  all  evangelical  Christians  substantially  agree 
with  this  statement. 

And  now  what  we  would  remark  is  this  ;  that  the  suffer- 
ings and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  are  necessary  to  this  ^s- 
tem  in  general,  and  to  every  item  contained  in  it.  Count  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  only  incidental,  and  not  the  essential 
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thing  in  his  work,  and  this  whole  system  is  utteriy  broken 
into  pieces,  and  every  item  of  it  becomes  marred,  and  as  un- 
meaning as  an  idiot's  dream.  We  will  not  make  the  trial. 
We  leave  that  to  the  reader.  We  only  express  the  wish  that 
not  only  Socinians  and  Arminians,  but  that  all  Calvinists  also, 
would  more  deeply  contemplate  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ's 
sufferings  to  the  whole  system  of  Christianity.  Such  a  con- 
templation, we  believe,  would  tend  most  powerfully  to  correct 
the  understandings  of  the  two  former  classes,  and  to  make  the 
piety  of  the  last  class  more  solemn,  affectionate,  and  tender. 
We  would  rather  trust  such  a  contemplation,  for  head  or 
heart,  than  all  the  controversy  that  was  ever  written. 

And  this  idea  introduces  us  into  another,  and  not  less 
agreeable  field  of  demonstration.  We  leave  the  exemplifica- 
tions and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  turn  to  the  properties  of 
human  nature. 

Our  idea  is,  that  for  the  purposes  of  man's  salvation, 
which  we  have  named  above,  there  was  a  necessity  that  Jesus 
Christ  should  do  as  he  did.  '*  It  behoved  him  to  be  made," 
as  he  was  made ;  and  to  die,  as  he  did  die,  to  make  reconcili- 
ation for  sinners. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  he  was  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  this  guilty  ^nd  lost  world,  so  that  any  sinner  could 
ever  utter  a  word  of  complaining  if  Bethlehem  and  Calvary 
had  never  been  heard  of — or  any  thing  that  lies  between  the 
cradle  and  the  cross  of  the  suffering  Son  of  God.  But  we 
do  mean  that  precisely  this  course  which  Jesus  Christ  took, 
especially  when  he  died  to  nmke  this  reconciliation  for  sins, 
was,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  necessary — if  he  would,  in 
love  and  grace,  redeem  man  and  reconcile  him  to  God,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  die.  We  mean  that  human  nature  itself,  its 
mind  and  afiections,  demands  precisely  this  thing  as  neces- 
sary to  religion. 

We  have  several  different  considerations  on  this  point. 

1.  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  indispensably  requisite 
to  the  common-sense  ideas  of  the  hvman  mind* 

In  this  atonement  and  bloody  redemption  of  the  Son  of 
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God,  we  have  a  new  work  of  the  Deity,  We  allow  it  is 
sometbiDg  new  and  strange — something  beyond  nature,  and 
beyond  all  possible  inventions  of  human  reason.  It  is  God 
himself  operating  in  a  new  way ;  stepping  forth  upon  that 
theatre  where  sin  had  commenced  its  mischiefs,  where  death 
and  devils  were  let  loose  to  do  their  work,  and  where  the 
sufferers,  their  victims,  employed  their  own  powers  willingly 
in  a  way  to  ruin  themselves ;  and  upon  this  same  theatre  of 
mischief,  it  is  God,  with  new  wisdom  (to  us),  with  new  power, 
and  with  a  new  exhibition  of  divine  supremacy  and  sove- 
roigoty,  grappling  with  the  enemies  of  man  and  of  himself, 
and  opening  a  highway  for  the  lost  and  guilty  to  return  into 
their  felicity  and  hi$  favour.  There  was,  in  this  redeeming 
transaction,  all  the  singularity  which  infidels  and  scoffers  have 
ever  attributed  to  it.  They  are  right,  perfectly  right,  when 
they  affirm  that  this  atoning  transaction  has  no  parallel  in  na- 
ture— no  analogy  in  God's  creation,  or  his  government  of  the 
universe.  It  has  none.  It  stands  alone — a  new  exhibition  of 
God.  And  this  singularity  of  the  procedure,  which  they  make 
the  ground  of  its  rejection,  we  make  the  very  ground  of  its 
acceptance.  On  this  point  we  join  issue  with  them,  and  we 
maintain  that  this,  or  something  like  this  (if  a  sinner  is  to  be 
forgiven),  is  indispensable  to  the  human  mind;  that,  aside 
from  this,  no  reasonable  mind  can  have  any  ground  to  rest 
upon  in  the  expectancy  of  pardon. 

And  the  truth  which  we  maintain,  it  seems  to  us,  is  level 
to  every  body's  comprehension.  It  lies  just  here :  there  is  a 
moral  law;  moral  and  accountable -creatures  are  under  the 
judicial  government  of  God.  They  are  bound  to  obedience, 
which  men  have  not  rendered.  And  if  the  law  has  no  penal- 
ty, then  it  is  law  no  longer,  it  is  only  advice ;  and  a  moral 
being  may  break  it  or  keep  it  just  as  he  pleases.  And  in 
doing  the  one  or  the  other  there  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice. 
Virtue !  what  does  it  mean  ?  Let  common  sense  answer.  It 
means  disposition  or  conduct  conformed  to  some  good  rule — 
a  rule  which  is  good,  because  it  emanates  from  just  authority, 
and  because  good  is  to  grow  out  of  its  observance.     Vice ! 
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what  does  it  mean  ?  Commoo  sense  answers,  it  means  dis« 
position  or  conduct  contrary  to  some  good  rule — ^a  rule  which 
i$  good,  because  it  emanates  from  just  authority,  and  because 
e^il  will  result  from  its  violation.  Remove  the  penalty  and 
the  law  is  gone — virtue  is  virtue,  and  vice  is  vice,  no  more^ 
No  matter  whether  I  love  Grod  or  hate  him,  if  he  has  no  will 
in  the  matter,  and  if  the  results  of  love  and  hate  are  the  same. 
No  matter  whether  I  love  my  neighbour  or  hate  him,  if  God 
has  no  authoritative  will  in  the  matter,  and  if  the  results  of  my 
benevolence  and  malignity  are  the  same.  Moral  right  is  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God ;  and  moral  wrong  is  opposition  to  it. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  God  has  no  moral  government. 
Even  infidels  (all  except  atheists)  maintain  that  he  has; 
and  in  their  self-formed  theories  they  have  many  proud  specu- 
lations about  the  administration  of  government  over  account- 
able creatures.  Even  they  will  admit  that  the  moral  law  is 
supported  by  sanctions ;  and  that  the  truth  and  dignity  and 
justice  of  God  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  his  autho- 
rity through  the  law's  sanctions.  God's  moral  law  has  a  pen- 
alty attached  to  its  violation.* 

Now  let  us  take  one  idea  more,  and  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  conclusion  of  this  argument.  That  idea  simply  is,  the 
law  of  God  has  been  broken  by  man.  Nothing  more.  We 
want  no  more  for  our  argument.  The  law  has  been  violated. 
Man  is  a  sinner.  No  matter  for  the  extent  of  his  sin  ;  he  is  a 
sinner. 

Now,  what  shall  be  do  ? — whither  shall  he  turn  himself? 
If  he  marches  up  to  the  law  of  God  for  safety,  he  is  hurled 
back  by  its  gathering  thunders ;  it  knows  no  mercy.  His 
mind,  his  common  sense,  cannot  let  him  rest  there.  If  he 
looks  to  his  qharacter;  sinner,  sinner,  sinner,  is  the  terrific 
voice  uttered  from  the  mind,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart 
within  him.  He  is  driven  off  from  the  field  of  his  character, 
to  find  any  thing  for  his  mind  to  rest  upon  and  be  satisfied 
with.  Again  he  ventures  up,  and  examines  law,  government 
and  God ;  and  again  he  is  hurled  off,  because  he  has  not 
obeyed  them.     What  $hatt  he  do  ?    Where  can  his  mind,  his 
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oommott  sense  rest  ?  Tell  us,  ye  proud  reasoners,  tell  us  where 
jB  can  fix  OD  any  thing  to  satisfy  reason  ?  What  can  you  see 
to  demonstrate  to  you  that  pardon  and  salmtion  can  be  expect- 
ed by  sinners  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  rush  into  eternity  like  a  fooL 
I  want  to  understand  something  about  a  moral  oiatter,  con* 
nected  with  which  my  few  years  of  experience-— experienee 
of  this  miody  this  hearty  this  conscience— stalls  me  so  much  of 
my  felicity  lies.  Tell  me  where  I  can  find  any  thing  to  show 
me,  to  coa?ince  my  mindy  that  sin  is  pardonable^  and  my  soul 
salvable  ? 

The  heairens  of  Grod  are  abo^e  us  ;  his  earth  is  around 
us.  But  you  cannot  find^  in  the  one  or  the  other,  one  single 
ground  of  assurance.  Such  a  ground  exbts  nowhere  in  all  the 
handwriting  of  nature.-  You  may  say^  evil  flows  from  sin, 
and  the  evil  the  sinner  himself  experiences  is  the  penalty  of 
God's  law,  and  the  sinner's  whole  punishment.  But  whal 
law  of  nature,  what  tree,  what  rock,  or  star,  tells  you  this  is 
all  ?  How  are  you  certified  ?  Show  me  the  mountain  on 
whose  granite  the,  declaration  is  graven ;  or  lead  me  to  the 
ocean  in  whose  mighty  roar  it  is  echoed,  that  man  suffers  here 
all  the  penalty  of  sin.  How  do  you  know  it  ?  You  do  not 
know  it.  You  cannot  know  it.  To  say  nothing  of  sin's  ex- 
tent or  malignity,  to  admit  simply  its  existence  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  being,  in  order  to  have 
hope  as  a  sinner,  must  see  God  himself  doing  a  new  work, 
and  laying  a  new  foundation  for  hope.  Man  is  an  accounta- 
ble being.  He  has  sinned.  He  is  liable  to  God's  law. 
And  certainly,  in  order  to  live  reasonably  in  peace,  or  die 
reasonably  in  hope,  he  does  need  to  see,  somewhere,  a  proof 
of  salvation  for  sinners.  He  does  need  to  see  God  under* 
taking  for  him.  In  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
he  sees  this.  And  this  new  and  perfidctly  singular  manifesta- 
tk>n  of  God  in  the  work  of  atonement,  is  the  thing,  the  veiy 
thing,  which  a  reasonable  mind  needs  to  rest  upon.  It  is 
singular  enough.  It  stands  alone.  It  is  a  new  exhibition  of 
God,  and  has  no  analogy  in  the  universe.  And  because  it  is 
such,  without  parallel  and  without  analogy,  strange  and  pe- 
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culiar,  it  is  perceived  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  that  evil,  snr 
which  is  without  pantUel  and  without  analogy  also— *a  strange 
and  peculiar  mischief. 

The  sufiferings  and  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  are  needfal 
to  that  mind  of  man,  which,  under  a  just  conviction  of  sin, 
cannot  rest  upon  law,,  bpon  human  character,  upon  anj  thing 
seen  in  nature,  or  known  of  Ood,  aside  from  the  peculiar  woik 
of  redemption.  "  It  behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  bis 
brethren,  that  He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest." 

2.  The  same  conclusion  wiH  come  upon  us  with  addi- 
tional force,  if  we  consider  the  human  conscience. 

The  moral  sense,  it  is  true,  is  ever  connected  with  a  rea- 
sonable understandhig ;  but  it  has  its  own  peculiarities.  And 
as  connected,  also,  with  a  class  of  very  vivid  sensibilities,  it 
needs  some  ground  to  rest  upon,  which  shall  soothe  and  satis- 
fy them  all.  And  rt  often  goes  beyond  mind,  in  its  fearful- 
ness  and  forebodmgs  about  sin,  feeling  that  it  has  good  rea- 
sons to  anticipate  ills,  whose  dimensions  no  mind  can  measure. 
Something  is  requisite  to  satisfy  a  sinner's  conscience.  He  is 
sensible  of  moral  obligation.  He  cannot  easily  convince  him- 
self^ or  others,  that  his  conscience  is  a  mistake,  a  fancy,  a 
hobgoblin,  a  dream.  He  will  carry  moral  judgment  along 
with  him,  in  all  his  paths  and  in  all  his  worlds.  At  times, ' 
here,  it  will  sleep,  especially  when  he  resists  the  influences  of  ' 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  some  of  its  **  compunctious  visitings" 
vdll  be  occasionally  experienced  ;  and  alarm,  if  not  from  the 
heart's  tenderness,  at  least  flt>m  the  heart's  cowardice  (and  we 
care  not  which,  for  argument's  sake),  will  be  a  serious  trouble 
to  him.  Even  in  sinning,  man  is  often  made  unhappy  by  this 
voice  from  within.  And  this  conscience  will  not  cease  its 
troublesome  v'isitations  to  a  sinner,  till  he  reaches  in  his  sins 
the  spot,  where  the  fumes  of  the  very  pit  stupify  him,  and  in 
^^  strong  delusion  he  believes  a  lie."  If,  among  very  stupid 
and  hardened  unbelievers,  some  instances  can  be  pointed  out 
where  there  was  little  or  no  concern  of  conscience — ^like  Hume 
laughing  and  joking  about  death  and  the  judgment — it  no 
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more  proves  that  conscience  does  not  belong  to  human  nature, 

than  the  fiend-like  hardihood  of  a  pirate  proves  that  man  has 

not  kindly  affections.     These  are  alike  exceptions ;  that  b, 

they  are  instances  in  which  habit  has  overcome  nature— in 

which  sin  has  wrought  its  evil  in  the  one  case,  to  the  extent  i 

of  darkening  the  understanding  and  stupifying  it  towards  God, 

and  in  the  other,  of  hardening  the  heart  utterly  towards  man. 

Extinguished  sensibility  is  no  proof  it  never  existed  ;  and  there 

is  nothing  in  the  unconcern  of  any  infidel,  to  furnish  any  thing 

but  proof  of  an  extinguished  conscience  towards  God.     Its 

owner  will  find  it  again,  in  another  world. 

In  all  the  ordinary  moods  of  man  (and  especially  when 
he  has,  or  desires  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  with  him)  his 
conscience  is  accessible  to  a  little  of  the  truth.  He  knows 
that  in  the  inner  man  there  is  estrangement  from  God.  He 
knows  that  be  cannot  stand  a  comparison  with  God's  spiritual 
law.  He  knows  that  selfishness  has  too  much  power  over 
him.  He  knows  that  he  loves  the  world  too  well.  Every 
time  he  climbs  the  mount  of  contemplation  (as  sometimes  he 
must),  and  looks  off  towards  the  unseen  world  before  him,  he 
knows  well,  that  in  his  spirit  and  aims  he  has  come  short  of 
eternity,  and  the  God  who  inhabits  it  And  if  he  will  pause 
in  his  career  of  passion  and  worldliness  for  a  single  moment, 
and  recollect  his  history,  he  will  find  in  that  history  many  a 
long  space  when  God  has  not  been  cared  for,  or  even  thought 
of;  when  he  lived  according  to  his  own  will  simply,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  arm  that  held  him  up,  and  of  the  high  moral 
destiny  to  which  the  finger  of  God  pointed  him.  And  hence, 
conscience  will  accuse  him.  It  will  not  let  him  off  lightly. 
It  will  bring  the  condemnation  of  God  against  him,  and  all 
that  is  wrapped  up  in  the  inconceivable  fearfulness  of  his  an- 
ger. The  more  he  meditates,  the  more  terribly  will  his  con- 
science torment  him,  and  remorse  and  fear  both  will  reach  an 
awful  extent,  when  the  mind  dwells  on  that  most  dreadful  of 
all  ideas,  the  anger  of  God.. 

Now  what  shall  satisfy  this  conscience,  which  belongs  to 
human  nature  ?     The  trial  has  been  made,  and  b  still  making. 
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Toilsome  rounds  of  supposed  duty  have  been  run.  Costly 
sacrifices  have  been  offered.  '^The  fruit  of  the  body"  has 
been  given  for  the  sin  of  the  soul ;  and  heathen  have  gone 
back  from  the  murderous  sacrifice  of  their  children,  as  hope- 
less and  remorse-stricken  as  ever.  None  of  these  things  reach 
the  spot.  They  form  no  good  ground  to  hope  upon,  or  die 
upon.  They  are  all  human.  They  are  not  divine.  They 
come  from  the  compunctions  of  man,  but  they  do  not  reach  the 
spirituality  of  God.  They  do  not  reach  his  majesty.  They 
are  very  anxious  and  very  agonizing  strugglings  of  souls  con- 
victed of  sin,  trying  to  get  hold  of  something  which  God  will* 
accept,  and  conscience  rest  upon,  when  a  sinner  has  offended 
God.  But  they  fail.  And  what  shall  be  done?  Where 
shall  the  soul  turn  ?  What  shall  open  before  it  a  door  of  hope 
into  another  world  ? 

There  is  no  place  to  flee  to,  except  in  this  new  and  strange 
work  of  an  atoning  God.  God  himself  must  do  something 
which  shall  wear  the  signet  of  his  own  high  authority.  He 
must  step  forth  from  behind  the  curtains  of  eternity,  and  in 
this  world  of  sin  must  write  somewhere  the  demonstration  of 
a  satisfied  law,  and  a  satisfied  God.  If  it  is  only  the  act  and 
agency  of  a  creature  that  undertakes  for  a  sinner,  how  shall 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner  be  assured  it  is  enough,  and  that 
his  sins  are,  therefore,  pardonable  ?  There  can  be  no  such  as- 
surance. But  when  the  sinner  sees  Jesus  Christ  undertaking 
for  him,  standing  in  the  sinner's  own  nature,  and  the  sinner's 
own  place,  arraigned  as  his  surety,  held  as  his  surety,  dying 
as  his  surety  ;  never  giving  back  till  he  has  met  the  very  last 
item,  and  going  down  into  the  grave  to  sanctify  and  sweeten 
that  last  trial-spot  of  the  believer ;  and  when  in  the  opened 
portals  of  the  tomb,  and  in  the  ascension-track  of  the  Re- 
deemer from  Olivet  to  glory,  he  sees  the  evidence  of  God's 
pacification  ;  when  he  hears  from  God's  own  mouth  the  dec- 
laration, '^the  law  is  magnified,"  ^'he  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved  ;"  in  this  new  and  strange  work  of  God,  he  finds 
some  foothold  for  conscience  to  stand  upon.  It  is  just  this : 
Christ  has  become  accountable  for  him  ;  Christ  has  met  the 
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blow  prepared  for  his  bead ;  Cbrbt  has  died  for  him  ;  Deity 
has  grappled  with  death  and  the  devil ;  the  tomb  has  owned 
a  conqueror ;  and  away  up  by  the  throne  of  Ood  bursts  the 
exclamation  of  angels,  ^'  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  evea 
lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in," 

Conscience  can  rest  here ;  it  cannot  accuse  beyond  Christ ; 
it  cannot  bring  up  any  thing  b  sin's  dreadful  evil,  which  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  thb  Saviour,  ^'  travelling  in  the  greatness 
of  his  strength,  coming  up  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah." 
God  says  it  is  enough.  "  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren."  Now,  the  conscience-smitten  sinner  may 
stand  up  and  exclaim,  ^'  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee." 

3.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  sufferings  will  still  &rtber 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  evil  of  sin.  We  know  some  of  its 
evil,  but  not  all.  That  it  is  a  violation  of  God's  just  govern- 
ment is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  one  act  simply.  Its  worst 
evil  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  its  dimensions,  but  by  its  ex- 
istence. .  Its  nature'  is  the  only  measure  of  its  own  malignity* 
It  has  no  parallel,  no  analogy.  It  opens  a  fountain  of  evil. 
It  does  its  worst  mischief,  in  fonuing  a  character  to  perpetu- 
ate its  perpetration.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  gospel,  or 
rectitude  in  enlightened  reason  and  conscience,  no  man  can 
estimate  sin's  evil  till  he  can  use  the  arithmetic  of  eternity, 
and  gauge  the  dimensions  of  God's  final  anger*  This  evil,  sin, 
stands  between  the  sinner  -.  and  life  everlasting.  This  evil, 
which  has  flung  the  soul  off  from  God — ^which  has  filled  earth 
with  misery,  and  built  hell — this  evil  rises  up  between  the 
sinner's  soul  and  his  longed-for  eternal  felicity. 

Now,  on  what  ground  can  be  hope  ?  Where  is  that  joy- 
ous demonstration  to  be  found  among  the  miseries  of  sin,  thai 
these  miseries  are  working  out  their  own  cure ;  and  that  the 
.  period  is  posting  on,  when  the  term  of  suffering  shall  have 
expired,  like  the  term  of  the  convict,  and,  like  him,  the  sta- 
tute and  the  sentence  shall  let  him  go  jCree  ?  The  convict, 
under  an  earthly  justice,  has  hope,  on  some  visible  ground, 
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if  be  is  not  a  coQTict  for  life.  He  marks  the  stto's  motion^ 
the  year's  roll.  He  keeps  a  careful  calendar  of  his  imprison- 
ment.  Each  hour  is  wearing  away  something  from  the  length 
of  his  sentence.  As  years  end,  as  months  pass,  when  the 
ekx^k  strikes,  hope  sees  the  end  coming  nearer.  And  it  be*- 
comes  every  sinner  on  earth,  who  rejects  the  strange  work  of 
God's  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  rests  as  a 
mere  natural  religionist,  to  show  a  parallel.  He  cannot ;  he 
can  show  nothing  like  it.  He  may  be  as  miserable  as  a  thou- 
sand  convicts,  but  he  cannot  produce  any  thing  like  ao  argu- 
ment, that  his  days  of  misery  are  wearing  in,  a  single  item, 
upon  the  long  period  of  his  liability.  But  look  farther.  If 
this  convict  in  prison  offends  there,  in  the  time  and  place  of 
the  penalty  which  has  oome  upon  him,  the  discipline  and 
duty  of  the  spot  bring  him  under  another  law  and  another 
penalty,  and  he  must  bear  the  twofold  burden.  So  this  suf^ 
fering  sinner,  deep  a^  his  woes  may  be,  and  bitter  as  his  tears, 
if  he  oflfends  still,  instead  of  nearing  the  end  of  the  penalty 
(if  it  bad  any),  would  be  pushing  it  farther  off.  And  can 
any  man  produce  the  demonstration  of  a  sinner's  innocence 
IB  his  sufferings  ?  Can  it  be  shown,  that  this  man,  now  suf- 
fering as  a  sdmter,  sins  less  than  before  nature's  or  God's 
punitive  justice  arraigned  him,  and  commenced  his  punish* 
ment?  Where  is  the  proof?  Does  he  now  love  God  or 
man  any  more,  than  before  h'ls  punishment  began  ?  He  is 
poor.  Well,  does  that  make  him  pious  ?  He  is  sick.  Well, 
does  that  make  him  virtuous  or  godly  ?  He  is  starving.  But 
can  you  starve  him  into  the  love  of  God  ?  Do  you  find  the 
most  punished  the  most  perfect,  and  the  raggedest  drunkard 
now  the  most  innocent  man  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  sin  to  work  its  own  cure.  It  only 
works  its  perpetuity.  And  if  there  are  remedial  operations  in 
God's  world  of  nature,  and  if  thunders  purify  the  atmosphere, 
and  widely  extended  breathings  of  the  pestilence  exhaust  its 
malignity,  you  can  find  nothing  like  it  in  God's  world  of  mo- 
ral spirits ;  and  you  can  employ  no  arithmetic  of  centuries  to 
tell  how  ong  a  sinner  must  keep  on  in  his  woes,  before  he 
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reaches  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  sball  ha^e  exhausted  the 
penalty.  You  do  not  know  where  the  end  b.  Nature  does 
not  tell  you  ;  reason  does  not  tell ;  nor  does  any  thing  else. 
And  you  cannot  gauge  the  dimensions  of  the  anger  of  God. 
That  anger  roust  be  great.  He  is  infinitely  benevoletit.  He 
infinitely  loves  souls.  But  still  he  lets  them  blast  all  their 
felicity  for  both  worlds  (if  they  will  not  turn  unto  him),  and 
go  down  into  that  *^  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels." 

We  ask  then,  in  view  of  such  an  evil  as  this,  what  can 
a  reasonable  mind  trust  to  atone?  Where  did  God  ever 
work,  what  did  God  ever  do,  to  furnish  a  single  argument  for 
expecting  the  pardon  aad  cure  of  such  an  evil  ?  The  ev3 
is  unparalleled ;  it  has  no  analogy  in  the  universe.  Sin  is  an 
exception  in  the  universe*,  it  is  a  violence;  it  springs  from 
no  law  of  economy,  contrivance  or  discipline.  And  how  can 
we  hope,  how  dare  we  hope,  if  God  himpelf  does  not  make 
an  exception,  and,  oversteppiog  all  other  works,  come  out  in 
that  work  of  bloody  atonement,  where  the  Sinless  suflbrs,  as 
the  Eternal  Son  travels  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  So 
he  has  come.  He  has  done  a  God's  work,  to  undo  sin's  evil. 
He  has  grappled,  at  once,  with  its  power  and  its  penalty. 
He  has  reached  the  deepest  spot  of  its  offence  in  the  angered 
heart  of  a  just  and  holy  God.     He  has  provided 

'*  That  sinners  may  live  since  the  Sinless  hath  died." 

He  has,  therefore,  precisely  met  our  necessity.  And  we  see 
now,  that  God  can  do  that  strange  work,  which  he  is  doing 
for  believers ;  can  pardon  them,  even  while  they  are  still 
sinning ;  and  by  their  confidence  of  faith  in  his  pardoning, 
gradually  draw  them  off  to  his  love  and  his  service.  This 
strange  work  of  atonement  meets  the  strange  evils  of  sin. 
There  was  a  necessity  that  Jesus  Christ  should  suffer.  Just 
his  sufferings — the  sufferings  of  a  sinless  One,  of  an  infinite 
One-T^just  this  prepares  him,  as  an  infinite  exception  in  the 
universe,  to  tread,  in  recovering  power,  along  the  dark  track 
of  that  awful  exception,  sin,  ransoming  and  redeeming  by  his 
blood.    Such  a  Saviour  can  be  trusted. 
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4.  One  thing  more.  After  all,  law  and  penalty  are  not  their 
own.  Something  lies  back  of  them,  from  which  they  origina- 
ted. They  are  only  indications  of  an  unseen  disposition  and 
will.  If  man  could  find,  (as  he  cannot,)  among  the  common 
works  and  visible  governing  of  God,  any  argument  to  show 
that  a  sinn(:r  may  escape  the  announced  penalty  of  law,  or 
exhaust  it ;  all  that  would  not  be  enough  to  answer  a  sinner's 
purpose.  A  worldly  mind  may  not  feel  it,  but  a  spiritual  mind 
certainly  will,  when  we  affirm,  that  a  creature  like  man  wants 
soniething  more  than  reconciliation  to  law,  and  the  hushing  up 
of  bis  quarrel  with  it :  he  needs  reconciliation  to  Oody  and  the 
establishment  of  a  filial  and  affectionate  intercourse  with  him. 
Human  sentiments  follow  the  unworthy  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  penalties  of  human  law  leave  them.  Men  are  not 
accustomed  to  welcome  dismissed  convicts  into  their  families, 
dnd  make  them  their  bosom  companions,  just  as  if  no  stain 
were  upon  them,  and  would  not  attach  to  themselves,  if  found 
in  the  heart-intimacy  of  their  fellowship.  In  the  exercise  of 
Christian  virtue  you  may  forgive  an  enemy,  and  love  him ; 
but  it  roust  be  the  height  of  that  virtue  indeed,  and  nothing 
but  copying  Christ  will  bring  you  to  it,  if  you  receive  him  into 
your  intimacy,  and  treat  him  the  same  as  if  he  had  never  done 
yob  an  injustice.  A  sinner  does  not  want  mere  freedom,  he 
wants  friendship.  He  does  not  merely  want  God  to  let  him 
go,  not  visited  in  vengeance ;  be  wants  God  to  take  him  back, 
and  spread  around  him  the  arms  of  an  everlasting  love.  He 
needs  God  to  forgive  him ;  and  then,  beyond  that,  he  needs 
God  to  love  him.  As  a  creature  of  tastes,  sentiments 
and  sensibilities,  as  a  being  of  heart,  as  a  weak  and  (n\l 
child  whose  wants  and  fears  are  many,  and  many  of  which 
words  can  never  explain  nor  economies  provide  for,  he  wants 
a  Father  to  flee  to  when  the  storm  is  rising,  and  the  death-bed 
spreading,  and  the  opening  portals  of  eternity  are  disclosing  to 
him  the  "  great  white  throne,"  and  the  destinies  beyond  it. 
Even  here,  much  of  our  felicity  depends  upon  our  fellowship. 
The  best  of  it  does.  To  love  and  esteem  others,  and  aim  to  do 
them  good ;  and  to  be  esteemed  of  them  in  return,  and  have 
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giouad  of  coDGdence  in  their  dispositbo  to  do  us  good,  is  the 
source  of  many  of  our  joys.  Mingling  hearts  are  necessary 
to  our  felicity.  In  the  other  world  we  shall  meet  God.  We 
are  sinners  unworthy  and  vile.  Will  he  meet  us,  as  a  Friend 
and  a  Father,  and  introduce  us  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
heart  and  his  heavens  ?  Will  he  love  us  ?  What  tells  us  so  } 
Where  is  the  trustful  demonstration  of  it?  JVotnAere,  except 
in  Calvary's  cross,  and  Calvary's  Victim  1  Thtfe  is  a  new 
and  peculiar  work  of  God.  There  I  see  somethmg,  beyond 
nature,  beyond  law,  beyond  reason^— the  heart-work  of  that 
Infinite  One,  who  has  now  demonstrated  to  me  the  thing  I 
wanted,  that  God  infinitely  loves  sinners !  Oh !  I  see,  he 
is  infinitely  in  earnest  to  save  them  I  I  see,  he  is  a  Father 
still.  I  am  not  more  guilty  than  he  is  good.  Hb  heart  is 
open  to  me.  His  Son  dead — the  devil  baffled — the  tomb 
opened — the  heavens  pouring  down  the  spirit  of  holiness  and 
love ;  these  new  works,  all  of  them  works  of  an  infinite  com- 
passion and  love,  demonstrate  to  me,  that  m  the  heart  of  God 
Most  High  there  is  still  a  place  for  the  love  of  his  unworthy 
child.  I  could  not  do  without  this  demonstration.  My  heart 
needs  it.  My  fears,  my  weaknesses,,  my  senabilities  to  need- 
ed friendship  and  fellowship  with  my  God,  as  bis  forgiven  and 
cherished  child,  need  it.  I  see  now  that  my  God  and  my 
Saviour  have  done  for  me  something  more  than  merely  con- 
sent to  let  me  escape.  The  curse,  lifted  off  from  me,  has 
been  borne  by  another.  Infinite  love  has  suffered  for  me,  and 
the  suffering  has  shown  me  thb  glorious  truth,  needful  to  raise 
my  heart's  confidence,  tenderness,  and  delight ;  that  this  sacri- 
ficing God  is  something  more  than  a  governor,  and  in  the 
blood  of  everlasting  love  is  willing  to  write  his  name, 

"  My  Father,  and  my  Friend." 

This  is  enough — enough  for  God  to  do,  and  for  me  to  ask 
of  him.  His  heart  is  demonstrated  to  me,  and  I  rush  into 
his  arms. 

The  views  which  we  have  here  presented^  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  subject,  but  we  must  break  off  in  the  middle* 
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We  trast  that  they  will  substantially  accord  with  the  views  of 
all  the  truly  pious,  and  that  such  will  recognize  in  them  some 
faint  traces,  at  least,  of  th0ir  own  experience* 

This  subject  is  one  of  vital  moment.  It  was  needful  that 
Christ  should  suffer;  and  it  is  needful  that  any  sinner,  to  be 
saved,  should  take  Christ  for  his  Saviour  on  the  ground  of  his 
suffering,  and  thus  meet  God  where  God  proposes  to  meet 
him. 

And  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  gather  together  all  the  un- 
converted readers  of  this  paper,  and  might  speak  to  them  on 
this  vital  matter,  we  would  employ  the  following  language : 
You  who  stand  aloof  from  this  new  work  of  God,  this 
suffering  Christ,  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  you  have 
nothing  to  stand  upon.  Nature  gives  you  nothing — reason 
nothing — ^law  nothing.  The  ground  which  you  imagine  to 
be  so  firm  beneath  you,  will  give  way  under  your  feet ;  and  if 
you  do  not  meet  God  in  this  way  of  a  graciqus  redemption, 
you  will  sink  and  perish  for  ever  !  He  is  better  than  you  think 
him.  We  charge  your  unbelief  with  the  sin  of  dishonouring 
his  character  and  his  love.  He  is  better  than  this  earth  and 
these  visible  heavens  proclaim  him ;  and  you  will  never  be- 
lieve in  him  and  feel  towards  him  as  you  ought,  till  you  take 
him  at  bis  word,  and  close  in  with  this  peculiar  and  unparal- 
leled work  of  his  redeeming  transactions.  Why  wiU  ye  die  ? 
God  has  been  in  earnest  to  save  you.  Christ  was  in  earnest 
when  he  ca^me  from  heaven  to  the  crucifixion.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  earnest  when  you  are  compelled  to  tremble  in  view 
of  the  distance  which  separates  between  you  and  God.  Turn 
ye  to  the  strongholds,  ye  prisoners  of  hope. 

And  could  we  address  the  readers  of  this  paper  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  found  reconciliation  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  we  would  say  to  them :  As  Christians  you  are  in  a 
new  state,  and  ought  to  have  new  sentiments.  Jesus  Christ  is 
your  life.  You  profess  to  meet  God  not  on  the  ground  of  na- 
ture, but  on  that  of  grace.  You  need  faith  at  every  step* 
You  need  a  heart  to  believe  in  the  love  of  God  for  sinners ; 
such  a. love  as  all  hia  worlds,  and  all  his  works,  saveooa, 
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could  ne^er  demonstrate*  Ha^e  you  got  it?  As  a  commu- 
nicant^ when  you  lift  the  cup,  can  you  rest  on  the  covenant  ? 
Can  you  look  up  to  heaven  and  say,  Christ  died  for  sinners, 
and  I  drink  this  cup,  taking  God  at  his  own  proposal  for  my 
guilty  soul;  I  humbly  believe  in  his  love;  I  trust  in  the 
blood  of  his  Son ;  nothing,  nothing  but  Christ  for  me ;  here 
I  give  my  heart  to  the  God  of  an  infinite  mercy  and  infinite 
redemption,  and  meet  the  demonstration  of  his  love  with  the 
humble  requital  of  my  own  ?  If  our  readers,  with  all  godly 
sincerity,  can  say  this,  they  have  good  ground  to  hope  that 
through  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,  they  will  yet  see 
the  glory  of  God,  and  enjoy  his  presence  in  heaven. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  ANCIENT  IDEA  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE. 
By  Rot.  AuBZAiiDvm  YKaBmoToif ,  East  Windsor,  Ct. 

All  nations  have  entertamed  some  ideas  respecdng  the 
exbtence  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state.  These  ideas,  which 
have  differed  in  some  respects,  corresponding  in  a  measure 
with  the  intellectual  character  and  cultivation  of  those  that 
have  entertained  them,  we  purpose  to  notice,  taking  the  sixth 
book  of  the  ^neid  as  our  standard  of  comparison. 

The  first  thing  which  will  demand  our  attention,  in  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  is  the  local  habitation  of  the  dead.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  deep  in  the  earth,  as  far  removed  from 
the  surface  as  the  latter  from  the  firmament  above,  dark  and 
gloomy,  shut  out  entirely  from  day  and  the  light  of  the  sun. 
A  minute  description  of  this  place,  according  to  the  ideas 
entertained  by  the  Romans  in  his  time,  is  given  by  Virgil. 
Darkness  broods  over  it ;  walking  in  it  is  like  walking  by  the 
faint  glimmering  light  of  the  new  moon,  when  it  is  every  now 
and  then  obscured  by  clouds.     Upon  the  confines  of  this,  old 
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Pluto's  dusky  realm,  clothed  with  a  kind  of  aeriform  body, 
are  the  various  calamities  which  befall  mankind.  There  sit 
Sorrow,  and  vengeful  Remorse ;  here  dwell  wan  Disease  and 
morose  Old  Age ;  here  Fear  and  evil — persuading  Famine 
and  squalid  Poverty — forms  terrible  to  behold ;  here,  too, 
dwell  Toil,  Death,  and  Sleep,  his  brother ;  while  over  against 
them  is  pernicious  War,  and  the  iron  heels  of  the  Furies ;  and 
frantic  l)iscord,  with  locks  of  vipers.  In  the  midst  of  this 
locality,  a  great  aged  elm  throws  out  its  huge  arms,  upon 
whose  leaves  perch  delusive  dreams.  Within  the  shadow  of 
thb  dream-tree  are  found  many  spectres  of  savage  beasts^ 
the  Centaur,  a  monster  half  man  and  half  horse  ;  the  double- 
formed  Scylia  ;  the  old  hundred-handed  giant,  Briareus ;  the 
seven-headed,  or,  as  some  have  it,  fifty-headed  Snake,  which 
Hercules  slew  ;  the  Gorgon  and  the  filthy  Harpy.  All  these 
monsters  occupy  what  may  be  called  the  vestibule  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Separating  this  vestibule  from  the  main  part 
of  the  lower  world,  is  that  terror  of  the  ghosts,  the  river  Styx, 
and  upon  its  bank,  the  inexorable  old  ferryman  Charon,  ready 
to  convey  over  those  who  are  buried,  but  sternly  repelling  alL 
others,  until  they  have  wandered  about  a  hundred  years. 
The  first  object  which  meets  the  eye  after  passing  the  river, 
is  the  old  three-headed  dog  Cerberus,  with  all  his  mouths 
wide  open.  The  borders  of  this  interior  of  Hades  are  occu- 
pied by  three  classes  of  the  dead — the  first,  infants,  whose 
wailings  are  continually  heard ;  the  second,  those  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjust  sentence ;  and  the  third,  those 
who,  innocent  in  other  respects,  commit  suicide,  and  who 
would  most  gladly  return  to  life,  but  that  the  odious  Styx, 
nine  times  flowing  round,  prevents.  Not  far  from  these,  in  a 
forest  of  myrtle,  are  the  retired  haunts  and  walks  of  deceased 
lovers  ;  and  beyond  these  the  ghosts  of  warriors.  Farther  on 
still,  upon  the  left,  is  Tartarus,  with  its  walls  of  adamant, 
which  neither  men  nor  gods  can  demolish,  and  with  the  flam- 
ing river  Phlegethon  flowing  around  these  walls ;  and  upon 
the  right,  Elysium,  with  its  flowery  fields  and  sunny  skies. 
Within  the  former  are  confined  the  Titans,  or  giants  who  had 
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the  impious  audacity  to  attempt  to  scale  heaven  and  dethrone 
Jupiter,  and  were  cast  down  for  it,  blasted  by  lightning,  to 
the  lowest  hell.  Here,  too,  is  confined  Salmoneus,  who  at- 
tempted an  imitation  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jupiter, 
for  which  daring  impiety  he  was  struck  dead  fay  a  thunder- 
bolt. Here  Titius,  suffering  continually  the  most  excruci- 
ating torment  conceivable,  the  gnawing  and  devouring  of  his 
vitals  daily  by  an  immortal  vulture,  whicli  are  as  often  re- 
newed J  here  Lapithus,  bound  to  a  wheel,  hung  round  with 
frightful  serpents,  which  he  is  doomed  eternally  to  turn  ;  here 
Sisyphus,  rolling  his  huge  stone  up  the  hill,  which,  just  as 
he  thinks  to  force  to  the  top,  is  always  sure  to  roll  back 
to  the  bottom.  On  the  right,  in  delightful  contrast  with  the 
gloom  which  reigns  here,  are  seen  the  green  fields  of  Elysium, 
whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  continually  in  the  most  agree- 
able sports  and  exercises,  some  wrestling,  some  dancing,  some 
singing,'  while  old  Orpheus  warbles  from  his  harp,  music  as 
sweet  as  that  by  which  trees  and  stones  were  charmed.  Such, 
according  to  Virgil's  description  of  its  several  localities,  is  the 
lower  world. 

Similar  ideas  respecting  it,  though  not  so  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly developed,  were  entertained  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
as  is  evident  from  Homer,  of  whose  description  VirgiFs  is 
little  more  than  a  copy,  with  various  additions  and  modifi- 
cations. The  ancient  Israelites,  also,  whose  ideas  upon  this 
subject  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  notice,  supposed  the 
abodes  of  departed  spirits  to  be  down  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  earth.  This  is  evident  from  numerous  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament.  "  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  it 
shall  bum  to  the  lowest  hell."  "  Canst  thou,  by  searching, 
find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  per- 
fection ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?"  '<If  I  ascend  up  into  hea- 
ven, thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou 
art  there  !'*  *•  Hell  "from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee."  "  Thou 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit." 
'' Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  my  hand  take 
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them ;  tboogh  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring 
them  down.^'     "  There  is  something,"  says  Lowth,  "  pecu- 
liarly grand  and  awful  in  this  under-world  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  an  immense  region — a  vast  subterranean  kingdom  ;  it  is 
involved  in  thick  darkness :  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness 
itself,  where  the  light  is  as  darkness — ^filled  with  deep  valleys. 
^  But  be  knoweth  not  that  th^  dead  are  there,  and  that  her 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  bell,'  shut  up  with  strong  gates. 
'Isaid  in  the  catting  off  of  my  days  I  shall  go  down  to  the 
gates  of  the  grave,'  or  hell ;  from  it  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape.     '  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  van'isheth  away,  so 
he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  (or  bell)  shall  come  up  no 
more.^     Whole  hosts  go  down  there  at  once,  as  Korah  and 
his  company,  '  quick  into  bell  f  and  heroes  and  armies,  with 
all  their  trophies  of  victory;   kings  and  people  are  found 
there."     We  meet  with  allusions  to  the  same  ideas  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laza- 
rus, and  the  question  of  Paul,  ''  Who  shall  ascend  into  hea- 
ven ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,)  and  who 
shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  again 
from  the  dead.)" 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  nations  we  have  mentioned^ 
there  is  a  gradual  development  and  an  obvious  increase  of  dis- 
tinctness in  their  ideas  respecting  the  place  of  the  dead.  In 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  all  dwell  together,  the  good  and  the  bad  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  the  parable  above  referred  to 
shows,  though  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  general 
locality,  yet  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  So  in  Homer,  those  who  are  punished  are  in 
the  same  place  with  the  other  shaded.  But  the  opinions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  gradually  improved,  and  at  length 
became  what  we  find  them  in  Virgil.  This  is  the  theory  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  represents  an  Elysium  for  a 
select  few,  ^'the  salt  of  the  earth,"  an  intermediate  place-— to 
use  a  phrase  which  has  since  come  into  use— for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  in  which  they  remain  until  purified  from 
all  their  pollution,  and  a  Tartarus  or  bell  for  the  daringly 
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impious,  where  they  are  to  suffer  excruciating  torments  for 
ever.  This  idea  is  similar  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  pur* 
gatory,  and  is  the  source  from  which  it  is  evidently  derived. 
They  suppose  a  heaven  for  the  most  distinguished  saints  to 
enter  immediately,  and  a  purgatory  or  place  of  purificatioD 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful,  where  they  are  purified 
from  the  sin  which  cleaves  to  them  when  they  leave  the 
world,  and  a  hell  for  heretics  and  incorrigible  sinners.  From 
this  source,  too,  is  doubtless  derived  the  idea  of  some  in  the 
Church  of  England,  Bishop  Horsely  for  example,  of  an  inter- 
mediate place,  in  which  the  dead  are  to  remain  until  the  re- 
surrection. 

The  idea  that  the  world  of  shades  is  subterranean,  and 
the  varied  and  gloomy  imagery  with  which  it  b  associated^ 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the  Cimmeri,  a  people  of  Campa- 
nia, who  are  fabled  to  have  dwelt  in  caverns  deep  under 
ground,  and  in  perpetual  darkness.  As  respects  the  Jews, 
it  is  supposed  they  may  have  derived  the  same  from  the  con- 
struction of  their  tombs.  '^  These  tombs,"  says  Lowtb,  ^'  were 
extensive  caves  or  vaults,  excavated  from  the  native  rock  by 
art  and  manual  labour.  The  roofs  of  them  were  in  general 
arched,  and  some  were  so  spacious  as  to  be  supported-  by 
colonnades.  All  round  the  sides  were  cells  for  the  reception 
of  sarcophagi.  These  were  properly  ornamented,  and  each 
was  placed  in  its  proper  cell.  The  cave  or  sepulchre  admit- 
ted no  light,  being  closed  with  a  great  stone,  which  was  rolled 
to  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  passage  or  entrance.  Now,"  says 
he,  '^  figure  to  yourselves  a  vast,  dark,  dreary  sepulchral  ca- 
vern of  this  kind,  where  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie,  each 
upon  his  bed  of  dust,  the  arms  of  each  beside  him,  his  sword 
under  his  head,  and  the  graves  of  their  numerous  ancestors 
round  about  them.  Behold !  the  king  of  Babylon  is  intro- 
duced ;  they  all  rise  and  go  forth  to  meet  him,  and  receive 
him  as  he  approaches.  ^  Art  thou  also  come  down  unto  us  ? 
Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Art  thou  cut  down  and  with- 
ered in  thy  strength,  O  thou  destroyer  of  nations  ?'  "     Other 
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nations  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the  idea  from  a  similar 
source,  from  the  fact  that  the  dead  are  deposited  beneath  the 
earth. 

Closely  connected  with  the  place  of  the  dead  is  their  state. 
Some  things  pertaining  to  this  have  already  been  mentioned ; 
but  its  importance  demands  for  it  a  more  distinct  and  full 
consideration.  And  first,  we  have  to  notice  their  employ- 
ments. These  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  present 
world  ;  and  they  are  supposed,  too,  to  occupy  the  same  sta* 
tions.  Those  who  had  been  kings,  are  represented  by  Isaiah 
as  still  kings,  who  all  rise  from  their  thrones  at  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  And  so  Achilles  is  represented  by 
Homer  as  ruling  the  dead  far  and  wide.  Such,  too,  were  the 
ideas  entertained  by  the  aborigines  of  our  own  continent* 
And  hence  we  have  to  account  for  the  very  singular  custom, 
said  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans  and  other  nations, 
when  their  king  died,  of  slaying  his  wives,  servants,  and  cour- 
tiers, that  they  might  perform  for  him  the  same  service  in  the 
other  world  which  they  had  performed  in  this ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  custom  among  many  tribes  of  kiHing  the  dog  of  the 
deceased,  that  he  might  serve  him  in  hunting.  It  follows, 
if  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  ^employments  in  the  other 
world  as  in  this,  that  they  carry  with  them  their  present  habits 
and  dispositions.  They  carry  with  them  the  remembrance 
of  their  present  life ;  they  still  keep  up  a  delightful  social  in- 
tercourse, and  converse  of  the  things  which  happened  to  them 
when  alive.  Anchises  is  found  by  ^neas  in  a  green  and 
flowery  vale,  entertaining  his  fellow-spirits  with  a  recital  of 
his  own  exploits,  and  the  various  fortune  of  bis  friends.  They 
harbour  their  resentments  for  affronts,  or  ill  treatment  received 
in  the  present  life.  Of  this  we  have  plentiful  illustrations, 
among  others,  in  the  case  of  Dido,  Ajax,  and  Agamemnon. 
£neas  espies  Dido  wandering  in  the  great  wood,  and  ap- 
proaching, addresses  her:  ''Unhappy  Dido!  It  was  then 
true,  too  true,  the  report  I  heard  of  your  death.  Alas !  that 
I  should  have  been  the  cause  of  that  death.  I  swear  by  the 
stars,  by  the  great  gods,  that  I  left  you  against  my  will ;  but 
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the  same  gods  compelled  me  to  do  so  who  sow  oompel  me 
to  visit  these  gloomy  regions.  But  stop,  do  not  ruD ;  why  do 
you  fly  from  me  ?  I  converse  with  yt}u  for  the  last  time/'  But 
in  vain ;  no  longer  is  she  charmed  by  the  sight  of  that  face,  or 
by  the  sound  of  that  voice,  though  it  be  beard  in  the  melting 
accents  of  love.  Her  love,  once  so  fervent,  so  stroogi  which  led 
her  to  die  upon  the  funeral  pile  by  her  own  hands,  is  turned  to 
hatred,  and  she  heeds  neither  his  cries  nor  his  tears,  but  leaves 
htm  to  indulge  in  bitter,  it  may  be,  yet  fruitless  lamentations. 
And  so  Ajax,.  when  Ulysses  finds  him  among  the  shades,  and 
entreats  him,  in  the  most  passionate  strains,  to  forget  their' 
former  differences  and  become  reconciled,  departs  without 
deigning  to  say  a  single  word  in  reply.  So  also  Agamem* 
non,  who  it  will  be  recollected  was  slain  by  the  contrivance 
of  his  adulterous  wife,  vents  his  spleen  to  Ulysses  against  her, 
and,  because  of  her,  against  the  whole  female  sex,  in  the  foU 
lowing  words :  ^<  My  wife  has  disgraced  all  the  women  that 
shall  ever  be  bom  into  the  world,  even  those  who  hereafter 
shall  be  innocent*  Take  care-how  you  grow  too  fond  of  your 
wife.  Never  tell  her  all  you  know.  If  you  reveal  some  things 
to  her,  be  careful  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her.  You 
indeed  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Penelope ;  she  wiU 
not  use  you  as  my  wife  has  treated  me.  However,  take  oare 
how  you  trust  a  woman." 

The  dead  retain  their  affection  for  their  friends  left  be* 
hind,  and  take  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
are  greatly  rejoiced  at  hearing  of  their  prosperity.  Of  the  for- 
roer  we  have  a  most  touching  example  in  the  case  of  the  mother 
of  Ulysses,  who,  as  soon  as  she  sees  him,  with  tears  bursts  out, 
^'O  my  son  !"  Of  the  latter  we  have  a  fine  example  in  the 
case  of  Achilles,  who  inquires  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
after  his  son,  and  when  he  learns  that  his  heart  alone  is  firm, 
when  that  of  every  other  hero  quakes  for  fear,  is  so  delight- 
ed and  proud  of  him  that  he  stalks  with  more  than  ordinary 
majesty  over  the  meadow.  From  this  interest  which  the  dead 
are  supposed  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  world,  doubt*- 
less  originated  the  custom  of  the  invocation  of  saints. 
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We  have  to  notice  the  state  of  the  dead  as  happy  or  vaia^ 
erable.  Oq  this  point,  the  ideas  of  men  have  been  Tague, 
especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  imellectQal  cultivation. 
Their  state  was  represented  in*  early  times  as  not  wholly  mis* 
erable,  and  stiK  as  not  altogether  desirable.  <<  Curse  the 
shades/'  Achilles  tartly  replies,  when  congratulated  by  Ulys- 
ses upon  bis  singular  good  fortune  in  that  he  was  adored  by 
the  Greeks  while  alive,  and  reigned  over  the  shades  after 
death ;  ^'  talk  not  to  me  of  reigning  over  them,  for  I  had  rather 
be  the  veriest  day-labourer  that  walks  the  earth."  No  re- 
wards and  punishments  were  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  them, 
at  least  in  places  specially  designed  for  each.  Tartarus  was 
the  place  of  punishment  of  the  giants  alone,  and  Elysium  was 
the  abode  only  of  heroes  or  demi-gods.  But  the  conceptions 
of  the  Greeks  gradually  advanced  in  distinctness  and  correct- 
ness, until  at  length  they  came  to  suppose  that  men  were  ad- 
mitted to  Elysium  and  sent  down  to  Tartarus.  They  even 
then,  however,  seem  to  have  supposed  only  the  grossest  crimes 
were  there  punished.  In  Homer  only  one  is  mentioned,  that 
of  perjury.  As  they  advanced  in  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
their  moral  ideas  came  to  higher  perfection,  they  supposed 
other  crimes  were  punished,  and  finally  that  every  virtue  met 
its  due  reward,  and  every  vice  its  due  punishment ;  such^  in 
imitation  of  Plato  and  other  philosophers,  is  the  representation 
of  Virgil.  The  ideas  of  the  ancient  Israelites  seem  to  have 
been  in  like  manner  indistinct  and  defective,  so  much  so,  that 
some  have  contended  that  there  is  no  allusion  at  all  to  the 
future  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  may  be  proper  here  briefly  to  notice,  in  what  future  re- 
wards and  punishments  were  supposed  to  consist.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  Virgil's  description  of  Elysium  :  it  was  the 
counterpart  of  Italy,  a  sensual  paradise,  where  heroes  repos- 
ed from  their  toils  after  they  bad  shuffled  oflT  their  mortal  coil, 
and  amused  themselves  as  they  saw  fit,  in  sports  and  conver- 
sation. Of  the  nature  of  the  punishments  the  soul  is  to  en- 
dure, the  Platonists  had  a  very  beautiful  theory.  "  They 
suppose  every  passion  which  has  been  contracted  by  it  during 
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its  residence  in  the  body ,  remams  with  it  in  ft  separate  state,  and 
that  the  soul,  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more 
than  the  man  does  fixMn  himself  when  he  is  in  his  house  or  in 
open  air.  When,  therefore,  the  obscene  passions  in  particular 
have  once  taken  root  and  spread  themselves  in  the  soul,  they 
cleave  to  her  inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever  after 
the  body  is  cast  off  and  thrown  aside.  Thus  the  punishment 
of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death  consists  in  this :  he  is  torment- 
ed with  desires  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gratify,  soli- 
cited by  a  passion  that  has  no  objects  adapted  to  it.  He  lives 
in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  impotence,  and  always 
bums  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  always  desires  to  possess." 
Virgil  has  given  this  idea  a  beautiful  poetic  dress  : 

'*  They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  displayed, 
And  genial  feasts  with  regal  pomp  are  made. 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  the  untasted  meat, 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears, 
Tossing  her  torch,  and  thundering  in  their  ears.'' 

• 

Such  a  punishment,  too,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  in  the 
description  of  Tantalus,  who  was  punished  with  the  rage  of 
an  eternal  thirst,  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  which  fled  from 
his  lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it.  The  sensible  im- 
ages by  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  soul  in  the 
future  world  is  represented,  are  in  all  cases  those  things  which 
are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  desire  or  dread  by  those 
that  make  use  of  them.  The  Jews'  6gure  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  future  bliss,  is  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  that  for  the  inten- 
sity of  future  misery,  the  being  consigned  to  a  fire,  of  which 
that  kindled  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  continually  burning  and 
smouldering,  is  a  faint  emblem.  The  Indian  imagined  his 
heaven  an  immense  hunting-ground,  abounding  in  every  kind 
of  most  precious  game,  where  <<  the  deer  doth  bound  in  her 
gladness  free,"  and  the  buffiilo  roams  over  the  vast  prairie. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  singular  idea  of  future  punishment  as 
respects  the  Spaniards,  drawn  from  their  greediness  for  gold :  he 
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supposed  tbem  placed  either  in  a  molten  sea  of  this  metal,  or 
else  the  same,  red-hot,  continually  poured  down  their  throats. 
Another  point  which  deserves  notice,  is  the  forms  of  the 
dead.  They  are  supposed  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to 
their  forms  when  alive,  so  that  they  are  at  once  easily  recog- 
nized. They  are  enlarged,  however,  in  size,  to  giant  proper- 
tions,  and  are  shadowy  ;  they  are  seen,  but  cannot  be  felt. 
Of  this  many  illustrations  might  be  given.  £neas  attempts  to 
embrace  his  father,  but  to  his  surprise,  finds  nothing  but  air, 
thin  air.  A  spirit  is  indeed  before  him,  and  he  discerns  the 
form  thereof,  but  it  is  something  which  cannot  be  felt,  an 
^' imago  par  levibus  ventis  volercrigue  similtimee  somno." 
Achilles  attempts  to  embrace  the  shade  of  his  friend  Patrolus, 
but  it  eludes  his  embrace,  and  in  astonishment  he  exclaims, 
^^  Heavens  !  every  thing  in  Hades  is  spirit  and  shadow ;  of 
substance  there  is  none."^  So  Ulysses,  when  he  attempts  to 
embrace  his  mother, 

^^  I  ardent  wished  to  clasp  tlie  shade 
Of  my  departed  mother ;  thrice  I  sprang 
Toward  her^  by  desire  impetuous  urged, 
And  thrice  she  flitted  from  between  my  arms, 
Light  as  a  passing  shadow  or  a  dream." 

We  have  to  notice  one  other  idea,  that  of  transmigration. 
A  belief  in  this,  under  different  forms,  is  found  to  have  prevail- 
ed among  many  nations.  Some  have  supposed  the  soul  to 
pass  from  one  human  body  into  another,  some  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts,  or  even  into  plants  and  stones.  '^  The  belief  in  this 
doctrine,''  says  Knapp,  ^'  seems  to  have  rested  at  first  upon  a 
certain  supposed  analogy  in  nature,  where  one  body  is  always 
observed  to  pass  into  another,  and  even  when  it  seems  to  per- 
ish, only  alters  its  form  and  retu|ns  in  different  shapes.  Or  it 
may  have  sprung  in  part  firom  the  almost  universal  idea  that 
every  thing  in  the  whole  creation  is  animated  by  a  soul,  espe- 
cially every  thing  possessing  internal  life  and  power  of  mo- 
tion." This  doctrine  was  a  prominent  article  in  the  religious 
creed  of  India,  of  some  of  the  nations  of  our  own  continent 
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and  of  Egypt,  and  from  tbb  latter  country  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Pythagoras  into  Greece,  and  thence 
into  Rome*  The  doctrine  as  held  by  the  philosophers  of 
these  last  countries  was,  that ''  the  souls  of  men  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  long  before  their  union  with  their  bodies,  and  that 
upon  their  immersion  into  flesh,  they  forget  every  thing  which 
passed  in  the  state  of  pre-existence,  so  that  what  we  call 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  memory  or  the  recoveiy  of 
those  things  which  we  knew  before."  The  poetical  version 
of  the  same  as  given  by  Virgil  is,  that  the  souls,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  living  upon  the  earth,  come  to  the  river  Lethe, 
and  quaff  the  waters  of  oblivion.  Other  nations,  particular- 
ly in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  have  supposed  that 
the  soul  passes  into  the  vilest  animals.  A  singular  story, 
arising  from  this  belief,  is  given  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  from 
the  literary  annals  of  the  Burmese.  '^  A  priest  died,  and,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  his  fellow-priests  proceeded  to  divide 
among  themselves  his  effects.  When  they  came  to  the  robe 
and  were  about  to  cut  it  a  louse  was  discovered,  and  showed, 
by  his  frequent  going  and  coming,  and  by  his  extraordinary 
gestures,  that  the  division  of  the  robe  would  be  nowise  agree- 
able to  his  feelings.  The  priests,  all  astonishment,  consulted 
God  upon  the  occasion,  from  whom  they  received  information 
of  the  character  of  this  louse ;  that  the  soul  of  the  priest  had 
passed  into  it,  and  were  commanded  to  delay  for  seven  days 
their  intended  division,  that  being  the  length  of  time  allowed 
for  the  life  of  a  louse  among  the  Burmese*" 

From  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as  thus  held,  may 
have  arisen  the  idea  that  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  animals,  and 
that  whoever  does  so  is  to  suffer  death,  and  also  to  be  pun- 
ished hereafter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aoimal  killed, 
the  manner  of  killing  it,  and  the  use  made  of  it.  Those  who 
kill  oxen,  swine,  goals,  and  other  such  animalsi  are  u>  suffer 
between  two. burning  mountains  two  thousand  years ;  thoae 
who  kill  animab  by  immersing  in  boiling  oil  or  water,  are  to 
have  their  bowels  consumed  by  fire  entering  their  mouths^ 
and  this  is  to  last  four  thousand  years ;  and  all  who,  besides 
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killing,  skin,  roast,  or  eat  these  anifnals,  are  to  be  transfixed 
on  an  iron  spit,  while  they  are  cut  and  torn  by  the  demons^ 
and  this  is  to  last  sixteen  thousand  years.  This  prohibition 
and  punishment  would  seem  very  natural,  upon  the  supposi* 
tion  that  the  soul  passes  into  these  animals,  for  in  killing  or 
eating  them,  one  might  kill  and  eat  his  neighbour,  or  even 
his  own  father.  This  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid, 
as  translated  by  Dryden. 

"  Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies, 
And  here  and  there  the  emhodied  spirit  flies ; 
By  time  or  force  or  sickness  dispossessed, 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  bird  or  beast ; 
Or  hunts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
And  dctuates  those  according  io  their  kind ; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd, 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost. 
Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite, 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell, 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel ; 
With  rapid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind." 

Hence  too,  perhaps,  the  care  taken  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  of  old  worn-out  or  useless  animals,  such  as  old  horses, 
oxen,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  and  reptiles.  Of  an  estab- 
lishment for  this  purpose  among  the  Mahrattas,  we  find  an 
account  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  1841-2.  In  this  estab- 
lishment, the  writer  says,  were  about  1  OCT  old  horses,  175 
oxen  and  cows,  about  200  dogs  and  cats,  monkeys  and  rep- 
tiles, whose  numbers  he  does  not  give.  These  are  furnished 
with  whatever  ^they  may  need  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  kind  of  animal  into  which  the  soul  of  a  person  enters, 
has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  that  which  he  most  resem- 
bles in  his  manners.  For  example,  the  soul  of  Orpheus,  who 
was  musical,  melancholy,  and  a  woman-hater,  enters  into  a 
swan  ;  the  soul  of  Ajax,  which  was  all  wrath  and  fierceness, 
into  a  lion  ;  the  soul  of  Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and 
kBpaiiid,  into  aa  eagle;  and  the  soul  of  Thersitee,  who  was 
a  mimic  and  buffoon,  into  a  monkey. 
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The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  siiiMlar  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  seems  to  ha?e  been  held  by  the  Jews 
before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Hence  the  question  of  John 
the  Baptist,  ^^  Art  thou  Elias  ?"  hence  the  report  Peter  said 
was  abroad  respecting  Christ,  '<  Some  say  thou  art  Elias, 
others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets ;"  and  hence,  too^ 
the  question  put  to  Christ  by  the  disciples  respecting  the 
blind  man,  "  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bom  blind  ?'' 

Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  a 
future  state ;  many  of  them  erroneous,  many  absurd,  but  at 
the  same  time  containing  many  germs  of  truth,  which  a  more 
correct  philosophy,  the  of&pring  of  revelation,  has  more  fully 
developed  and  confirmed.  The  perplexing  doubts  and  fears, 
the  absurd  conjectures  and  ridiculous  fancies  of  these  have 
been  swept  away,  and  the  light  of  revealed  truth  has  broken  in 
with  a  brightness  which  has  for  ever  dispelled  the  mists  of 
error  and  superstition  which  hung  for  so  many  ages  ovw 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  future  world. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

LA8CAR1S ;  OR  THE  GREEKS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTDITY. 
From  the  Frenoh  of  M.  Viixbmaih,  late  Miniiter  of  ImtrocCion,  Frtnoe. 

[The  followiDf  ifl  a  Tereion  oft  fintiilarly  emdita  and  Interaeting  aketch  of  the  ReTi«%I 
of  Learning  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  on  the  capture  of  Conatantinople  bj  the  Tarfcs,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Oreeka  into  Earope,  written  Ibr  the  Remu  d/t  deux  JHondea,  by  M.  VIUo- 
main,  who  occupied  for  yean,  and  until  lately}  the  poet  of  Mioialer  of  Inatmction  of  FianM^ 
add  Proftsior  in  the  University  of  Paris.  His  well  known  name,  aa  the  colleague  of  Gniaot, 
Michelet,  Arago,  Quinel  and  Thierry,  and  as  one  of  the  moat  erodita  claaaieal  aeholan  Is 
France,  gives  some  value  to  the  article,  above  ita  intrinsie  merit,  aa  a  atriking  picCaie  of  «j 

one  of  the  great  turning  points  of  modern  giviliaation.    Ita  slight  drapery  of  fictiou  does  not  | 

interfere  with,  but  rather  ftoMitata*,  the  asthor's  deaign.    We  are  indebted  for  the  eaoel. 
leat  translation  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Mat,  of  Burlington,  Vt.— En.] 

In  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  some  Italians 
of  noble  family  passed  over  to  Sicily  to  visit  Mount  Etna,  and  ! 

examine  more  olosely  those  smoking  summits  which  have  for  I 
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so  many  cesturies  attracted  the  curiosity  of  trarellers.'  They 
were  young  men  of  Venice  and  Florence,  who  had  been  care- 
fully trained  io  the  learning  of  the  schools,  understood  Latin, 
and  occasionally  courted  the  Muses  in  their  mother  tongue. 
Accomplished  as  they  were,  Sicily  seemed  to  them  a  barbar- 
ous eountry.  There  was  nothing  to  remind  them  of  the 
beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  or  the  rich  commerce  of  Venice  and 
Oenoa.  They  passed  thehr  time  in  wandering  about,  and 
viewing  with  astonishment,  an  island  so  unfortunate  amidst 
a  profusion  of  nature's  gifts,  and  in  spite  of  the' fertility  of  a 
soil  wanned  by  the  heat  of  the  volcano.  They  strolled  be- 
neath the  sbady  walks  of  palm  trees  which  descend  from 
Taurominium  to  the  foot  of  Etna,  while  on  the  one  hand 
rose  thriving  vineyards,  like  aa  amphitheatre,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  sea  presented  an  unbroken  perspective  of  its  waves, 
and  mingled  its  roar  with  the  bellowings  of  the  mountain. 

But  this  grand  spectacle  could  not  entirely  detach  their 
thoughts  from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  admire  in 
their  own  land*  In  beholding,  on  so  fertile  a  soil,  a  people 
so  sparse,  so  poor  and  so  rude,  both  in  manners  and  language, 
they  saw  what  art  and  industry  can  do  for  man,  and  repeated 
some*  verses  of  Petrarch  to  the  glory  of  Italy.  More  than 
once,  too,  wearied  of  thb  incessant  contemplation  of  ruin, 
and  .seated  among  the  scattered  fragments  of  some  old  Greek 
temple  or  Roman  circus,  they  recalled  some  of  those  sportive 
fictions  which  had  rendered  the  names  of  Boccacio  and  Pog- 
gio  so  famous  throughout  Italy.  Such,  at  that  time,  was  the 
taste  and  genius  of  the  Italians.  That  enthusiastic  and  war- 
like fervour  which  had  animated  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which 
was  DOW  beginning  to  wane  throughout  Europe,  had  long 
since  lost  its  power  over  them.  The  court  of  Rome ;  the 
democracy  of  Florence ;  the  policy,  c<Mnmerce,  and  voluptu- 
ousness of  Venice ;  all  these  were  a£k^  repugnant  to  the  ha- 
bits and  usages  of  chivalry. 

The  young  travellers  had  indeed  heard,  before  leaving 
Italy,  that  the  Sultan,  Mahomet  II.,  was  soon  to  besiege 
CoiHitantinople  with  a  formidable  army ;  but  llus  news  had 
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excited  in  their  minds  only  a  moderate  interest  in  fayour  of  a 
schismatic  people,  foolishly  obslinate  in  an  error,  which,  at 
the  last  Council  of  Florence,  they  had  faithlessly  promised 
to  retract  It  was  no  longer  rbe  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
Bysaotium  was  not  Jerusalem.  The  announcement  of  the 
peril  of  the  imperial  city,  therefore,  seriously  occupied  the 
attendon  of  none  save  a  few  merchants  of  Pisa  and  Venice 
who  traded  in  the  Levant,  and  seised  this  oppcMtunity  to  fill 
their  coffers  by  supplying  both  the  Greeks  and  their  invaders 
with  ammunition  and  arms.  But  Sicily  was,  at  that  period, 
so  destitute  of  commerce  and  industry,  that  no  one  there 
thought  of  such  an  enterprise,  nor  did  they  know  even  of  the 
condition  and  danger  of  Constantinople.  A  blind  seal  for 
the  Roman  religion  rendered  the  very  name  of  Byzantium 
odious  among  the  people,  who  regarded  the  Greeks  as  impious 
enemies  of  God  and  the  holy  images. 

One  evening,  while  our  travellers  had  stopped  at  the  east 
of  Catania  to  contemplate  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as 
they  threw  a  reddening  light  ovet  the  smoky  top  of  Etna,  and 
seemed  to  repeat,  in  the  waves,  the  fire  of  the  volcano,  the 
sight  of  a  vessel  approaching  the  shore  attracted  their  atten- 
tiou.  The  lateen  sail,  half  furled  around  the  mast,  with  the 
cross  which  surmounted  it,  announced  a  Christian  ship.  She 
draws  near  the  shcH'e ;  and  while  the  Turkish  slaves,  chained 
to  their  benches,  discover  a  kind  of  insulting  and  ferocious 
joy,  a  number  of  men,  venerable  in  years,i  and  of  noble  but 
dejected  mien,  appear  upon  the  deck,  and  mournfully  salute 
the  approaching  shore.  They  go  ashore,  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  thank  God  for  their  deliverance.  The  women, 
children  and  wounded  follow.  Covered  with  long  white 
robes,  their  countenances  veiled — m  their  retiring  modesty' 
forgetting  even  their  misfortunes — ^these  women,  as  they  stood 
motionless  upon  the  shore,  seemed,  in  the  beanty  of  their 
forms,  a  group  of  antique  statues.  One  of  the  men^  who,  by 
his  commanding  look,  seemed  their  chief,  turning  towards 
those  who  had  come  down  tg  the  seaside,  exclaimed : 

^^Wefly.fipm  Constantinople  ^^--our  brethren  are  dead  or 
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captive  ;-^the  Emperor  has  perished  ;•'— the  temple  of  SaiQt 
Sophia  IS  polluted  by  Mahomet,  and  we  come  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  that  Cbristian  Europe  which  would  not  help  us." 

These  words,  and  this  itppearance  of  sadness,  together 
with  the  sudden  advent-  of  so  great  a  misfoiiune,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  our  travellers,  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  gathered  around.  The  superstitious 
aversion,  which  attached  to  the  name  of  Greek,  was  over- 
come in  the  Sicilians  themselves,  by  the  eagerness  of  zeal  and 
curiosity*  They  surround  the  strangers,  and  conduct  them 
to  a  monastery  built  upon  the  shore,  whose  outer  apartments, 
according  to  custom,  were  appropriated  as  an  asylum  for  the 
distressed.  Time  had  been  when  the  monks  of  this  convent 
would  have  feared  to  open  its  doors  to  schismatics  of  the 
Eastern  Church ;  and  the  Greeks  of  Byzantium  would  have 
thought  themselves  profaned  by  crossing*  the  threshold  of  a 
Roman  cathedral.  But  these  sad  antipathies  were  forgotten 
in  this  moment  of  misfortune. 

Among  the  Italian  travellers,  one  of  them,  a  younger 
member  of  the  bouse  of  Medici,  in  particular,  could  not  re- 
strain his  Kvely  grief  at  the  sight  of  these  remnants  of  a  great 
people. 

'^  What  have  we  done !"  be  exclaimed.  ^<  Has  Constan- 
tinople, that  city  which  they  told  us  was  so  powerful,  has 
she  finUen  into,  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ? .  Had  you  not  riches 
— immense  treasures — the  envy  of  Europe  ?" 

"  There  was  no  love  of  country  among  us,"  replied  the 
chief  of  the  fugitives ;  <<  each  citizen  took  care  of  himself  and 
his  riches,  and  left  the  state  to  perish." 

^^  What !"  said  Medici ;  ^'  do  not  the  Genoese  occupy 
yiOur  SAibftirbs  ?  .  Are  they  not  your  allies— -your  merchants  ?" 
,  >  ^^TheJ  it  was  who  betrayed  us,"  said  the  unfortunate 
Greek.  ^^  And  why  should  they  have  been  faithful  ?  Will 
tfaisy. not  carry  on  the  same  traffick  with  the  Turks?  The 
disinterested  valour,  the  religious  faith  of  Europe  could  alone 
have  saved  us." 

Tk^  MfOLngeriheB  mournfully  recounted,  in  a  few  words, 
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how  Mahomet  bad  brought  from  Asia,  against  Byzantium,  an 
immense  force,  both  naval  and  military,  having  laid  his  whole 
empire  under  contribution  to  besiege  a  capital,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  city  snatched  from  h^  conquests. 

<<And  what,"  continued  he,  ''could  we  alone,  against 
such  ambition  and  such  power?  For  forty  days,  animated 
by  the  example  of  our  Emperor,  we  held  out  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  barbarians.  The  sea,  though  filled  with  their 
vessels,  was  still  in  our  favour,  and  seemed  to  promise  us  aid 
from  the  West.  An  iron  chain  of  incredible  strength  shut  up 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Byzantium,  and  was  only  drawn 
for  the  admission  of  friendly  vessels.  But  with  this  obedient 
and  brutal  force  of  a  million  of  slavish  arms,  Mahomet  caused 
to  be  transported,  in  one  night,  and  thrown  into  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  harbour,  a  fleet  completely  furnished  with  arms 
and  soldiers.  What  was  our  astonishment,  at  break  of  day, 
to  find  war  in  our  surest  asylum,  the  rest  of  the  world  sepa- 
rated from  us,  and  every  where  Mahomet !  Then  our  gen^ 
rous  Prince,  recalling  all  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  Caesars, 
assembled  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  a  few  faithful  foreign- 
ers, to  announce  the  last  conflict  and  the  last  day.  When 
CoDStantine,  on  that  last  sad  night,  after  having  asked  the 
pardon  of  his  subjects,  came  to  receive  the  communion  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  it  seemed  as  if  that  Roman  Empire,  whk^b, 
already  old  twelve  centuries  ago,  had  been  rejuvenated  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  was  about  finally  to  die.  The  day 
following  did  not  deceive  us.  We  saw  the  Emperor  fight  in 
that  horrible  assault  till  the  last  moment  We  heard  him 
send  up  that  last  shriek  of  the  dying  empire :— *''  Will  not  some 
faithful  Christian  cut  off  my  head?" 

While  saying  these  words,  Lascaris  seemed  overcome  by 
the  horror  of  the  recollection ;  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
the  blood  spirted  anew  from  a  wound  which  his  garments 
but  poorly  concealed.  Reanimated  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  strangers  who  surrounded  him—  ^ 

<<  And  I,  also,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  should  I  not  have  died, 
who  am  descended  fi^om  the  Emperors,  and  ao  nearly  allied 
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to  that  glorious  blood  which  the  last  Constantine  has  just 
consecrated  by  his  martyrdom  ?  Unfortunate  fugitives  !  Are 
we  not  culpable  ?  Strangers,  Sicilians,  tell  me,  do  you  not 
despise  us  that  we  still  live  ?" 

While  a  murmur  of  respect  and  admiration  seems  to  as- 
sure the  brave  Lascari^  that  he  has  no  cause  for  remorse,  he 
thus  continues : — ^^  Religion  commanded  us  to  use  all  our 
effi>rts  to  save  from  barbarian  fury  some  of  these  feeble  vic- 
tims, whom  the  license  of  victory  most  cruelly  threatened. 
On  that  frightful  day,  when  a  countless  multitude  of  Turks 
was  pouring  into  Constantinople,  over  our  ruined  walls  and 
through  our  mutilated  ranks,  a  pious  trust  had  gathered  our 
trembling  families  and  the  virgins  of  our  monasteries  into  the 
church  of  Saint  Sophia.  They  hoped,  upon  the  faith  of  an 
ancient  legend,  thac,jBt  the  very  hour  when  the  barbarians 
should  approach  the  gates  of  the  city,  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
would  descend  and  exterminate  their  sacrilegious  cohorts. 
But  alas  !  I  had  learned  from  history,  and  from  religion  also, 
that  God  leaves  old  empires  to  fall ;  and  that,  if  sometimes  it 
be  his  pleasure  to  uphold  them,  the  miracle  of  his  hand  is  to 
send  them  a  great  man.  The  heroism  and  virtue  of  the  last 
Constantine  had  not  been  able  to  save  us,  and  what  had  we 
longer  to  expect  ?  I  hurried  away  from  the  sacred  but  feeble 
asylum  of  Saint  Sophia  a  few  illustrious  women  of  the  blood 
of  the  Comneni,  and,  gathering  around  me  a  few  friends,  I 
made  my  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  scenes  of  blood, 
debauchery  and  impiety,  which  already  filled  the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  Constantinople.  Great  God  !  what  crimes,  a 
hundred  times  more  terrible,  of  those  savage  hordes  let  loose 
in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  sojourn  of  civilization  and  art, 
were  presented  to  my  sight  !*   Execrable  enemies !    Ah !  may 


*  The  Greeks  doubtless  exaggerated  the  splendour  of  Constantinople.  Still, 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  ii  was  filled  with  the  choicest  monuments  of  an- 
cient art.  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  we  may  gather  from  the 
testimony  of  Pius  II.  "Constantinople  had  remained,  until  then,  the  asylum 
of  letters  and  the  temple  of  philosophy.  Constantinople  is  now  .to  learning 
what  Athens  was  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
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none  of  your  European  cities  ever  know  such  a  victory  ;  and 
may  they  never  experience  the  pitiless  horrors  of  a  war^  in 
which  murder  ends  only  where  slavery  begins.  Fleeing  into 
Galata,  among  allies  of  doubtful  fidelity,  we  succeeded  in 
safely  enibarking  even  amid  the  tumult  of  that  horrible  con- 
quest. We  bring  into  Italy  our  Cbiistian  name,  our  misfor- 
tunes, and  our  immortal  treasures — the  works  of  the  great 
geniuses  of  our  country-^those  Dii  Penates  of  ancient  Greece, 
which  I  have  snatched  from  the  ruins  of  Constantinople,  as 
£neas  carried  forth  in  his  flight  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta." 

The  words  of  Lascaris,  and  this  vivid  picture  of  the  great 
catastrophe  redoubled  the  interest  and  respect  of  his  listeners ; 
and  while  they  left  him  and  his  companions  to  a  brief  repose 
in  the  asylum  which  had  been  offered,  the  news  of  their  dis- 
aster and  arrival  spread  far  and  wide.  Not  all,  howev^, 
were  touched  alike  with  the  sentiment  of  pity.  They  said 
the  disaster  was  the  consequence  of  heresy.  But  the  nuns 
were  at  once  more  alarmed  and  more  compassionate,  and  of^ 
fered  prayers  both  for  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
extermination  of  their  enemies.  The  Greek  women  were  im* 
mediately  conducted  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Benedict,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catania,  and  received  with 
Christian  charity.  Many  of  them  had  said  that  they  too  were 
nuns,  and  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord ;  but  when,  after- 
wards, they  threw  aside  their  veils  and  discovered  the  dark 
waving  tresses  which  covered  their  heads,  and  animated  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  this  usage,  peculiar  to  the  oriental 
monasteries,  seemed  to  the  sisters  of  Saint  Benedict  scarcdy 
less  than  a  scandalous  profanation,  and  proof  sufficient  of  all 
the  errors  which  the  doctors  of  the  Western  Church  had  charg- 
ed upon  the. Greeks.  Thus  did  some  trifling  differences  of 
costume  and  habit  so  long  foster  animosities  between  two 
Christian  nations  who  ought  to  have  been  to  each  other  a 
mutual  source  of  light  and  strength.*  The  sisters  of  Saint 
Benedict,  however,  before  withdrawing  from  the  unhappy 
fugitives  the  asylum  which  they  had  proffered,  resolved  to  ^ 
write  to  'the  Bishop  of  Palermo  ;  the  young  Greeks,  mean- 
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while,  remaining  under  the  severe  injunction  of  seclusion  and 
penitence  which  was  imposed  upon  them,  making  a  solitude 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  monastery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Italian  travellers,  who  united  in 
their  characters  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  with  the  learned 
curiosity  which  was  then  becoming  common  in  their  country, 
were  impatient  to  return  and  listen  to  the  story  of  Lascaris. 
Modem  Italy  had  already  received  some  passing  glimpses  of 
Grecian  art ;  but  the  stories  which  tradition  recited  of  the 
monk  Barlaam  had  nothing  like  the  image  of  thb  gen* 
erous  Greek  flying  from  the  midst  of  Constantinople  with  the 
archives  of  ancient  genius.  Up  to  that  time  nearly  all  the 
Greeks  who  had  come  to  Italy  were  obscure  grammarians,  or 
theologians,  who  were  rather  filled  with  the  spirit  of  religious 
controversy,  than  with  a  passionate  love  of  the  arts.  All 
trace  of  their  presence  was  very  soon  effaced,  and  the  divi- 
sions excited  at  the  Council  of  Florence  bad  interrupted  this 
intellectual  commerce  in  the  infancy  of  its  revival.  Besides, 
while  Constantinople  existed,  it  seemed  that  there  would  al- 
ways be  opportunities  of  consulting  this  depository  of  sciences, 
which  fortune  was  careful  to  preserve.  But  now  the  fire  was 
but  just  gone  out,  and  all  had  irrevocably  perished.  This 
thought  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Medici,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  his  father,  and  zealous,  like  him,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  arts. 

When,  at  break  of  day,  Lascaris  went  down  to  the  sea 
side  to  see  if  he  could  discover  in  the  distance  any  ship  freight- 
ed with  his  unfortunate  fellow-citizens,  he  found  Medici  and 
his  friends  already  there  before  him.  One  of  them,  a  young 
painter  whose  pieces  were  one  day  to  reflect  honour  upon  the 
Florentine  school,  was  engaged  in  sketching  the  scene  of  the 
previous  evening ; — the  fugitives  disembarking — the  vessel  at 
anchor ; — ^but  upon  the  poop  he  placed  Minerva  looking  to- 
wards Italy.  Another  of  them,  Bembo,  who  had  been  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  more  curious  in  the 
history  of  the  people  themselves  than  of  their  arts,  was  medi- 
tating upon  the  so  long  decline  and  so  sudden  fall  df  the  Em- 
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pire  of  the  West ;  and  half  disposed  to  make  light  of  scieDces 
which  do  not  save  states  from  destructioD,  could  Dot  forbear 
to  express  these  thoughts  to  the  illustrious  fugitive. 

'<  Alas !"  said  Lascaris,  "  the  arts  are  the  noblest  title  of 
a  people,  and  the  only  testament  which  it  can  leave  to  the  ^ 

future ;  but  the  arts  cannot  survive  the  corruption  of  the  law. 
With  the  fall  of  this  they  fall  themselves.  For  years  have 
we  been  languishing  beneath  the  vices  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
menty  and  a  degenerate  society.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Europe  to  restore  us>  and  begin  a  new  epoch.  This  thought, 
I  declare,  was  long  since  coupled  in  my  mind  with  a  sad  pre- 
sentiment of  the  destiny  of  Constantinople.  While  yet  a 
youth,  when  I  saw  our  religious  disputes,  the  weakness  of  our 
Emperor,  the  luxury  of  our  nobles,  I  turned  to  the  study  of 
the  monuments  of  another  age,  which  our  language  held  in 
deposit,  but  which  it  could  no  longer  equal.  I  gathered 
around  me  those  precious  masterpieces,  and  multiplied  copies 
as  a  present  reserved  for  the  human  race.  I  said  to  myself, 
If  we  must  perish,  let  Europe,  at  least,  inherit  the  genius  of  | 

our  fathers.  Like  the  navigator  who  is  about  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  I  sought  to  preserye  the  records  of  past  dis- 
coveries." 

"  The  language  and  the  works  of  Greece,"  replied  Me- 
dici, ^Mhough  too  little  known  among  us,  are  nevertheless 
held  dear  by  the  wisest  men.  Our  great  poet,  Petrarch, 
haying  received  from  the  East  a  copy  of  Homer,  was  grieved 
that  it  was  useless  in  his  hands.  His  friend  Boccacio,  taught 
him  the  language,  and  interpreted  for  him  the  poems  of 
Homer." 

''  May  they  be  heard  by  all  the  world — those  sublime 
poems !"  exclaimed  Lascaris.  <<  It  is  the  imagination  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks ;  it  is  our  orators  and  poets,  who  v 

are  to  reanimate  and  enchant  Italy,  and  thence  pass  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  which  you  yourselves  yet  call  barbarous. 
Beneath  the  sky  of  Greece  there  dwelt,  for  a  long  time,  a  race 
of  men  favoured  by  the  happiest  climate  and  the  noblest  lib- 
erty.    There  was  bom  the  inspiration  of  patriotism,  and  there 


r^ 
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glory  raised  the  souls  of  men  ta  those  great  deeds  which  are 
the  secret  type  of  the  fine  arts.  Homer  inyented  the  beauti- 
ful  in  poetry  ;  Plato  introduced  it  into  morals>  and  reason  be- 
came more  sublime  than  enthusiasm.  Under  such  auspices 
was  formed,  and  more  than  once  renewed,  a  galaxy  of  great 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  which  we,  unfortunate  exiles 
from  Constantinople,  are  about  to  give  to  Italy.  Never  did 
the  vanqubhed  carry  forth  in  their  flight  a  rarer  treasure. 
Never  will  hospitality  be  remunerated  by  a  more  magnificent 
return.  We  shall  give  still  more  than  we  ourselves  possess. 
Among  us,  a  fallen  people,  the  models  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful are  faithfully  preserved — ^but  sterile  and  without  an  imi- 
tator. They  enrich  our  archives,  but  no  longer  inspire  our 
souls.  Our  very  respect  for  monuments  so  pure  prevented  all 
effort  towards  new  creations,  and  our  dejected  spirit  retired 
within  a  narrow  circle,  as  our  empire  itself  was  shut  up  within 

walls  of  Byzantium.  But  let  these  models,  transported 
among  you  and  among  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  animate 
new  languages  and  new  nations  ;  and  then  shall  spring  up  a 
new  age  of  light  and  glory  for  Europe.  You  especially,  Ita- 
lians, with  the  liberty  of  your  peaceful  dominions,  and  your 
republican  cities,  will  be  the  first  to  discover  something  of  the 
happy  leisure  and  beautiful  genius  of  Greece.  The  arts,  by 
turns  changing  their  sojourn,  are  like  those  gleaming  signals  of 
which  our  iEschylus  speaks ;  those  fires  kindled  from  height 
to  height  to  announce  the  victory  of  Agamemnon,  which  suc- 
ceeded and  reflected  each  other  fix)m  the  summits  of  Ida  to 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mycene.  May  that 
flame  which,  kindled  by  the  Greeks,  burned  on  the  shores  of 
Ionia,  of  Sicily,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Ausonia,  revive  at  this 
day  in  Christian  Rome.  While  the  barbarians  are  pushing 
their  conquests  in  the  East,  let  Europe  be  mstructed  and  en- 
lightened ;  she  will  be  victorious." 

Medici,  Bembo,  the  painter  Alberti,  and  Calderino,  who 
afterwards  introduced  Greek  literature  into  France,  listened  to 
the  venerable  man  with  eager  attention,  and  seemed  animated 
with  bis  enthusiasm.    Lascaris  continued  to  converse  with 
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tbam  for  some  time  od  the  geDius  of  Plato,  aad  rapidly  set 
foklh  some  of  tbose  exalted  ideas  wbieh  had  soared  id  advance 
almost  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Christian  law.  Then,  as  if  to 
reproach  himself  for  indulging  in  such  discourse : 

'^  The  empire  of  the  Greeks/'  said  he,  ^^  is  no  more ;  and 
I,  a  feeble  citizen,  am  recounting  to  strangers  the  marvels  of 
our  fathers  who  no  longer  have  tombs  ;  as  once  before  did  the 
captive  Athenians,  in  thb  very  Sicily,  chant  the  verses  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides*  But  they  bad  lost  their  liberty 
only.  Their  country  still  remained,  and  its  recollections  gave 
poignancy  to  their  servitude.  I,  indeed,  am  free — but  alone 
in  the  world.  Pardon  me  if  I  seek  to  find  a  present  image  of 
Greece  in  the  remembrance  of  our  arts ;  I  have  no  other 
country." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  news  that 
others  of  their  unfortunate  brethren  had  landed  not  far  from 
Messina,  in  search  for  their  compatriots.  These  new  fugitives 
were  from  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  whither  Mahomet  had 
not  yet  carried  the  war.  The  most  celebrated  among  them 
was  Gemisthus  Pletho.  Though  many  years  ago  called  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperors,  and  employed  as  ambassador  to 
the  Italian  states,  an  unconquerable  love  for  the  most  beautiful 
memorials  of  Greece  caused  him  to  retire  to  Athens,  where 
he  might  foster  his  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Plato.  By- 
zantium, the  capital,  situated  as  it  was  on  the  extreme  border 
of  Thrace,  seemed  to  him  only  a  semi-barbarous  colony,  too 
remote  from  the  true  metropolis  of  art  and  genius.  Surround* 
ed  by  the  monuments  which  Athens  still  contained,  and  pas* 
sionately  fond  of  all  that  recalled  to  his  mind  the  ancient 
glory  of  his  nation,  this  eloquent  and  eccentric  philosopher 
had  not  escaped  those  religious  persecutions  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  tottering  empire,  did  not  cease  to  dbtract 
the  wretched  Greeks.  He  was  anathematized,  and  banished 
from  his  country,  whence  so  many  others  were  fleeing  for  their 
lives.  They  accused  him  of  entertaining  an  impious  prefer* 
ence — a  sacrilegious  love  for  the  ancient  divinities  of  Greece, 
and  of  a  design  to  resuscitate  in  himself  the  illusions  and  pur* 
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poses  of  JuHan.  The  Olympus  of  Homer,  thej  said,  bad  be* 
come,  for  this  idolater  of  art,  a  sort  of  mystic  symbol  which 
his  imaginatioD  adored,  and  in  which,  mingling  enthusiasm 
with  subtlety,  and  ecstasy  with  allegory,  he  almost  bdieyed, 
Gemisthus,  although  he  bad  formerly  lived  amid  the  honours 
of  the  Court,  wore  the  mantle  of  the  philosophers  ;  his  com* 
manding  stature,  his  broad  and  open  for^ead,  his  long  white 
beard,  an  eye  full  of  fire,  and  the  air  of  meditation  and  en- 
thusiasm which  rested  upon  the  majestic  singularity  of  his  fea* 
tures,  gave  to  him  something  of  that  look  Which  enters  into 
our  idea  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  But  he  bad  fbllen  from 
that  simplicity  which  belonged  to  the  nobler  ages  of  Grecian 
history,  and  was  only  an  imitator  of  Ptotinus  and  Porphyry. 
Nevertheless  he  inspired  a  respect  mbgled  with  surprise. 
Many  learned  Greeks  ha(#  gathered  round  him,  and  both  at 
Athens  and  at  Byzantium  he  had  many  disciples.  From  bis 
school  came  the  celebra^ted  Bessarion,  who,  foreseeing  the 
fall  of  his  country,  had  long  since  renounced  the  fiiith  of  his 
fathers,  and  gone  over  to  the  Latin  Chureh.  A  Greek  by 
birth,  he  became  an  Italian  from  policy,  preserving  nothing  of 
bis  origin  save  his  erudition  and  that  artfulness  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Court  of  Byzantium.  Elevated  to  the  cardia- 
alate  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  he  providentially  became  the  hope 
of  the  Greek  fugitives  ;  and  Gemisthus,  relying  upon  the  at- 
tachment of  his  former  disciple,  promised  them  his  support. 

Medici  and  his  young  companions  were  filled  with  aston- 
ishment at  his  appearance,  and  charmed  with  his  language,  so 
full  of  elevation.  He  had  none  of  that  restless  sadness,  none 
of  that  grief,  of  the  man  and  of  the  citizen,  which  entered 
into  all  the  thoughts  of  Lascaris,  and  tempered  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  arts.  Gemisthus  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  away  from 
the  pangs  of  earthly  sorrow.  His  imagination  always  looked 
beyond  events,  or  rather,  transformed  them  at  its  pleasure, 
and  tinged  them  with  its  colours.  Perhaps  at  this  moment 
he  looked  back  upon  the  fall  of  the  Empire  with  a  kind  of  sad 
and  doubtful  joy ;  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  the  victories  of  Ma«^ 
hornet  and  the  commotions  of  Europe,  he  saw  the  retura  of  the 
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Grecian  festiyals,  and  the  liberty  of  ancient  times.  He 
thanked  Medici  and  the  young  Italians  for  the  kind  attention 
which  they  had  shown  to  his  countrymen,  and  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  confidence  in  the  future— 

'*  Young  fluin/'  said  he  to  Medici,  ''you  do  well  in  your 
admiration  of  Greece ;  you  are  worthy  of  your  father,  whom 
I  saw  in  Florence  during  the  fruitless  debates  of  the  Council. 
He  was  curious  to  learn  some  of  the  truths  of  our  philosophers, 
but  be  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  narrow  cares  of  vulgar 
politics.  His  first  purpose  was  to  govern  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the 
master  of  sages.  He  had  not  time  for  the  contemplation  of 
high  truths,  and  comprehended  not  the  reform  which  awaits 
the  universe,  and  may  yet  depart  from  Greece." 

"  We  are  well  aware,'*  replied  Medici,  "  of  the  wisdom 
and  renown-  which  the  arts  of  Greece  may  impart  to  our 
country.  Come  to  Italy.  Bring  with  you  the  works  of  the 
great  geniuses,  of  which  you*  are  the  worthy  interpreter. 
Lascaris  has  shown  us  bow  our  Italian  cities  may  emulate 
the  elegance  of  Athens,  and  enrich  herself  with  her  ancient 
masterpieces  of  art  and  literature.  Greece  will  revive 
amongst  us ;  she  will  pass  beyond  the  mountains  and  carry 
thither  her  letters  and  her  eloquence." 

A  smile  upon  the  countenance  of  the  venerable  philo- 
sopher seemed  to  indicate  that  such  words  responded  neither 
to  bk  thoughts  nor  his  hope. 

"  We  will  return  to  this  subject,"  said  he.  "  I  am  await- 
ing letters  from  Bessarion.  I  wish  to  know  what  he  has  to 
c^r  to  his  fidlow-countrymen  or  to  Greece,  to  which  he  has 
turned  apostate." 

Gemisthns  refused  to  accept  an  asylum  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Benedict,  so  generously  opened  to/his  compatriots ; 
but  he  promised  to  see  them  frequently  and  visit  with  them 
some  of  the  extraordinary  sites  and  antique  monuments  which 
surround  Catania.  Th^  next  day,  on  one  of  those  evenings 
when  the  gentle  sea-breeze  mellows  the  scorching  atmosphere 
of  Sicily,  the  fugitives  were  reposing,  after  a  long  ramble,  on 
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ODe  of  the  peaks  of  Etoa.  Medici  and  his  friends  were  with 
them,  and  a  young  friar  of  the  conFent  of  Saint  Benedict, 
who  had  conceived  a  lively  interest  in  the  learning  of  the 
strangers.  Here  were  assembled  around  Gemisthus  many 
illustrious  Greeks:  Hermonymus,  of  Sparta;  A.rgyn>pylus, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Aristotle ;  George,  of  Trebizond, 
famous  for  his  quarrels  and  his  eloquence ;  Andronicus,  the 
master  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  Demetrius,  of  Athens,  the 
most  ingenious  interpreter  of  Homer ;  Theodore  Gaza ;  and 
Michael  Apostolus,  the  admirer  and  disciple  of  Gemisthus* 
The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  the  recent  news  from 
the  East  announcing  the  transfer  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to 
Byzantium.  Mahomet  had  made  a  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia, 
and  a  harem  of  the  palace  of  the  Cesars.  Numberless  fa- 
milies, collected  from  the  difl^rent  parts  of  his  empire, 
replaced,  in  Stamboul,  those  which  war  and  slavery  had 
destroyed  or  dispersed.  The  Greek  worship  was  preserved 
among  the  vanquished,  and  Mahomet  accorded  to  them  a 
Patriarch,  whom  he  himself  had  decorated  with  the  honour 
of  the  pontiScal  cross.  For  the  rest,  the  Sultan  was  fast 
devouring  every  remnant  of  the  Empire,  and  threatened  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Trebizond  and  the  Morea,  which  had 
already  become  his  tributaries.  These  details  redoubled  the 
grief  of  Lascaris : 

''  The  feeble  remnant  of  our  country,"  said  he,  <^  is  more 
than  annihilated.  Mahomet  stops  the  carnage  only  to  pre- 
serve an  image  of  the  vanquished  people  in  servitude.  At 
Byzantium,  Christianity  is  in  bondage  to  the  Alcoran^ — a 
Christian  bbhop  appointed  by  the  profaner  of  our  temples. 
Alas  !  for  religion  itself." 

Most  of  the  company  appeared  to  share  b  this  grief. 
Not  so  Gemisthus.  He  was  preoccupied  by  other  thoughts, 
and  seemed  possessed  by  a  hope  which  he  did  not  avow. 

^'Why  talk  ye,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'of  destruction  and 
slavery  ?  Do  ye  not  remember  the  words  which  the  priest 
pronounced  at  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  light  of 
the  sacred  flame?    Arise,  and  be  pure.    Greece  died  because 
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she  lost  the.  traditioD  of  the  elders.    She  will  leTive  when 
she  drinks  agaio  at  the  fountains  whence  our  fathers  drank." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  blending  mystery  with  enthusiasm, 
one^  could  easily  imagine,  from  his  Tenerable  aspect  and  snow- 
white  beard,  that  he  was  some  priest  of  Delphi  or  Eleusinia ; 
or  jrather  the  wUdness  of  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  were  as- 
sembled, together  with  the  neighbouring  volcano,  reminded 
oae  of  Empedocles  tormented  with  the  great  secrets  of  nature, 
and  ready  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  Etna. 

.  The  singular  prejudice,  not  only  for  the  arts  but  th^  faith 
of  antiquity,  which  seemed  to  sway  the  soul  of  Gemisthos, 
was  not  wholly  unexampled,  at  that  time,  even  in  Italy.  The 
taste  for  Roman  literature,  kept  constantly  alive  by  the  monu- 
ments and  ruins  which  covered  the  site  of  ancient  Latium, 
rekindled  also  the  recollections  of  polytheism.  At  this  period 
lived  Pomponius  Laetus,  who,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
Neapolitan  family,  adopted  an  old  Roman  name ;  and,  sur* 
rounded  by  his  disciples,  fanatics,  like  himself,  in  their  lore 
for  profane  Rome^  elected  an  altar  to  Romulus,  upon  which 
he  secretly  imitated  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  as  sung 
by  Ovid.  The  young. Bembo  had  recently  seen  him  at 
Venice^  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  being  suspected,  with 
some  others,  iitom  their  literary  paganbmi,  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  papal  throne.  Struck  with  this  recollection, 
Bembo  was  the  more  attentive  to  the  enthusiastic  words  of 
Gemistbus,  listening,  nevertheless,  with  a  subdued  saiile, 
while  the  young  friar  of  Saint  Benedict  beheld  the  extraordi- 
naiy  scene  with  clasped  hands  and  almost  speechless  terrcHr. 

Entirely  occupied  with  the  illusions  and  poetic  images 
which  filled  his  soul,  Gemistbus  with  warmth  continued  : 

'<  Was  not  that,  Greeks,  a  noble  idea  of  our  master  Plato, 
which  peopled  the  heavens  with  so  many  protecting  divinities, 
under  the  high  power  and  protecting  regard  of  one  supreme 
God  ?  You,  Lascaris,  who  would  carry  our  arts  into  Italy, 
where  will  you  find  in  that  barbarous  land  the  divinity  which 
gives  inspiration  and  eloquence?  What  will  you  do  with 
those  splendid  works,  which,  among  a  people  ignorant  of  our 
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ancient  mysteries,  will  be  but  a  dead  lett^  ?  Wben  Plato 
visited  the  sages  of  Egypt,  was  he  satisfied  with  admiring  the 
form  of  the  characters  and  symbok  which  were  engraven  on  the 
front  of  the  temples  ?  Would  be  not  penetrate  their  meaning 
and  mystery  ?  What  are  our  arts,  separated  from  our  worship 
and  faith* — ^the  life  of  our  fathers  ?  Remember  the  words 
which  a  Roman  once  addressed  to  his  friend :  T<m  are  going 
to  Athens.  Adore^  iheriy  the  gods.  Perhaps,  Lascaris,  you, 
^-half  stranger  as  you  are,  retained  amid  the  vain  disputes  of 
Byzantium  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  and  far  from  our  sacred 
streams, — perhaps  you  do  not  feel  this  intimate  connection  of 
our  memorials,  our  genius,  our  arts,  and  our  ancient  traditions. 
If  you  had  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  had  beheld  the  Parthenon 
in  the  light  of  dawning  day ;  if  you  had  fancied  that  yob 
could  trace  the  very  steps  of  the  divine  Plato,  and  the  very 
ruins  had  appeared  to  you  immortal  and  holy,  how  far  would 
you  be  from  reducing  the  genius  of  our  fathers  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  and  language !  This  form  of  the  beautiful  which 
you  perceive  in  their  writings,  is  it  not  a  copy  plucked  from 
a  divine  original,  which  is  read  in  the  heavens  ?  Let  us  ele- 
vate our  souls  towards  this  celestial  beauty,  and  then  shall  we 
find  it  more  bright  and  more  true  in  the  traditions  of  our 
fathers.'' 

This  speech  had  its  effect  upon  the  young  Michad  Apos* 
tolus*  He  was  animated  by  the  example  of  the  venerable 
Gemisthus,  but  with  an  enthusiasm  less  confident  than  that  of 
the  old  man*  There  was  doubt  in  bis  illusion,  and  what  the 
ardent  imagination  of  the  old  Platonist  fully  .realized,  he  saw 
only.  as.  seductive  promises.  He  was  not  persuaded^ — he  was 
moved.  He  fully  shared  with  the  Byzantine  Greeks  their 
contempt  for  the  civilization  of  the  Romans. 

<'  For  myself,"  said  he,  '^  though  without  a  hope  for  the 
regeneration  of  that  which  is  falling  under  the  blows  of  the 
biucbarisns  of  Asia,  I  will  not  live  in  the  West.  I  prefer  to 
retire  to  some  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  to  Cyprus  or  Crete. 
What  can  we  do  among  a  people  who  are  strangers  to  our 
arts?     Wheo  will  the  ignorance  of  Europe  be  dissipated 
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during  the  fierce  conteotions  which  divUfe  it  ?  On  the  ruins 
of  Romey  herself  barbarous  when  compared  to  Greece,  twenty 
nations  have  spmng  up,  in  whose  most  refined  language  we 
find  only  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  tongue." 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  company  was  at« 
tracted  by  the  voice  of  some  stroller,  who  was  amusing  his 
descent  from  the  mountain  by  singing  some  of  those  verses 
of  Dante  which  an  instinctive  admiration  bad  long  since  ren- 
dered familiar  to  the  Italian  people.  He  was  chanting  the 
fine  passage  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Purgatory  : 

Sweet  hoe  of  eastern  sapphire,  that  was  q^read 
O'er  the  serene  aspect  of  the  pure  air, 
High  up  as  the  first  circle,  to  mine  eyes 
Unwonted  joy  renew'd,  soon  as  I  scapM 
Forth  from  the  atmosphere  of  deadly  gloom. 
That  had  mine  eyes  and  bosom  filled  with  grief. 

Cart. 

These  words  were  altogether  a  prediction  so  happy,  and  a 
picture  so  striking  of  the  regeneration  of  art  in  the  West, 
that  both  the  fugitives  and  our  travellers  remained  silent  for 
some  minutes. 

«  Do  you  think,"  said  Medici,  breaking  the  silence,  "  that 
the  idiom  capable  of  such  accents  is  unfit  to  receive  new 
inspiration  from  the  science  of  Greece  ?  You  see  that  ercD 
in  the  chaos  of  our  still  barbarous  manners'  a  noble  spirit  has 
breathed  forth  songs  almost  divine.  What  could  we  not  do, 
were  we  animated  by  the  great  models  and  elevated  genius 
of  Greece?^'  Lascaris,  who  had  read  Dante  as  well  as 
Homer,  and  whose  profound  erudition  enabled  him  to  pass 
judgment  upon  both,  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  explain  the 
error  of  Gemisthus ;  and  turning  towards  him — 

'<  You  hear,"  said  he,  **  the  response  which  fime  makes 
to  your  system.  The  human  mind  has  long  since  entered 
upon  a  new  era,  which  has  its  religion,  its  poetry,  its  high 
truths,  its  popular  faith  ;  and  may  yet  receive  instruction  and 
models  ;  but  it  cannot  bury  itself  in  the  past,  which  is  gone ; 
nor  transform  itself  into  another  era.    In  our  ancient  games 
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the  couriers  did  not  stop  on  receiving  the  sacred  torch,  but 
darted  forth  with  renewed  vigour,  the  flame  kindling  as  they 
ran.  This  is  a  type  of  that  emulation  which  shall  excite  na- 
tions in  the  career  of  art  and  social  life.  The  old  world  is 
gone  ;  but  it  will  hold  sway  over  the  imaginations  of  men,  by 
the  monuments  and  recollections  which  it  has  left  behind. 
We  will  be  the  interpreters  of  that  learned  antiquity ;  we 
will  publish  its  marvels ;  and  if,  perchance,  there  shall  be 
found  aipong  the  multitude  some  happy  genius  kjndled  by 
the  breath  of  our  words,  he  will  feel  himself,  as  it  were,  lifted 
op  above  his  contemporaries,  or  even  himself." 

"  We  have  already  begun  this  great  work,"  replied  Me- 
dici. "  Every  where,  throughout  Italy,  are  we  engaged  in 
searching  the  ruins  and  bringing  to  light  the  records  of  Ro- 
man genius^  Cosmo  de  Medici,  my  father,  is  the  friend  of 
the  learned.  He  spares  no  pains  nor  expense  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rarest  manuscripts ;  and  his  vessels,  trading  to 
Persia;  Egypt  and  India,  have  more  than  once  brought  back 
works  which  he  holds  as  his  choicest  treasures.  And  may 
he  not  receive  you  ?  We  are  like  forsaken  children  wander- 
ing among  the  ruined  palaces  of  their  fathers.  Teach  us  the 
value  of  the  treasures  which  we  are  daily  discovering,  and 
bring  with  you  those  which  you  yourselves  possess." 

"  It  is  not  for  you,"  replied  Lascaris,  "  to  go  back  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  ancient  Romans.  You  dwell 
in  Italy,  it  is  true  ;  but  you  are  a  new  people.  Your  priests 
and  scholars  make  use  of  the  ancient'language  of  Rome,  but 
all  is  changed  save  the  words,  and  these  sound  among  them 
like  some  sterile  echo  of  the  past.  Instead  of  servilely  fol- 
lowing in  the  paths  of  the  Latins,  instead  of  being  the  imi- 
tators of  an  imitating  people,  go  directly  to  the  sources 
whence  their  great  men  drew.  Ancient  Rome  is  at  once 
too  near  and  toe  remote  from  you.  Her  genius  overwhelms 
you ;  ours  must  inspire  you.  In  art,  as  in  life,  there  is  an 
eternal  truth  and  a  fleeting  form.  The  truth  touches  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart ;  the  rest  is  only  a  vestment, 
which  changes  with  the  season  and  according  to  the  caprices 
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of  custom.  The  error  of  enthusiasm  is  that  it  clings  too 
fondly  to  some  of  these  cbaoging  and  secondary  forms,  and 
mistakes  them  for  the  reality  itself." 

'<  I  know,  indeed/^  said  Bembo,  "  that  you  do  not  bring 
with  you  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  then,  how 
shall  we  letm  the  genius  of  your  fathers,  whose  language, 
Qustoms  and  religion  are  so  different  from  our  own  ?  Shall 
wd  celebrate  those  religious  festivals  where  poetry  lavished 
her  richest  gems  before  the  admiring  presence  of  your  fa- 
thers ?  The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  occasionally 
exhibited  before  the  Italians,  and  even  in  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps  ;  but  our  learned  men  look  upon  these  gross 
amusements  wilh  pity.  How  could  we  ever  reach  the  pomp 
of  pagan  Greece,  some  vestiges  whereof  are  here  before  our 
eyes  ?" 

Here  Bembo  pointed  to  the  gigantic  ruins  of  an  ancient 
theatre  near,  Taurominium,  still  the  wonder  of  travellers — 
a  vast  assemblage  of  half  broken  columns,  with  a  magnificent 
circuit,  whence  is  discovered,  in  the  distant  background,  tho 
Mediterranean  and  the  smoking  heights  of  Etna. 

«  Ah  !"  said  Lascaris,  "  I  fear  you  will  never  revive  the 
marvels  of  the  Athenian  stage.  You  must  conquer  the  bar- 
barians before  you  can,  like  ^schylus,  exhibit  their  defeat 
upon  the  stage.  But  the  great  works  of  the  human  intellect 
need  not  inspire  imitation  in  order  to  profit  the  race.  Is  it 
nothing  for  a  people  to  receive  such  lessons }  Mast  they  not 
re6ne  their  manners,  elevate  their  thoughts,  and  awaken  that 
enthusiasm  which  precedes  and  prepares  the  creations  of 
genius  ?  I  have  no  hope  that  Greece  will  ever  deliver  her^ 
self  from  barbarian  bondage  by  virtue  of  her  recollectioDS. 
But  if  her  regeneration  should  ever  happen,  it  will  doubtless 
be  due  to  the  science  and  civilization  of  which  she  has  so 
long  been  the  repository.  There  are,  in  the  world,  only  two 
forces — physical  and  intellectual ;  and  however  unequal  at 
first  sight  the  strife  may  appear,  the  latter  always  triumphs ;  -for 
it  sways  the  former,  and  transforms  barbarity  into  refinement. 
Let  the  precious  writings  of  her  sages,  therefore,  be  preserv- 
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ed.     This  is  henceforth  the  only  support  of  Greece,  and  the 
distant  hope  of  her  deliverance." 

Without  interrupting  the  conversation,  Lascaris  and  his 
firiends  returned  to  the  city  with  a  view  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture for  Italy.      There  they  found   letters  from  Rome 
which  a£forded  some  little  consolation.     The  lot  of  Byzan- 
tium had  already  been  foreseen  at  the  papal  court,  and  they 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  news  of  the  entire  subjugation 
of  Greece.    Bessarion  wrote  to  his  old  compatriots  with  an 
expression  of  real  sorrow,  leavened,  however,  with  a  bitter- 
ness which  flowed  from  a  recollection  of  bis  former  quarrels* 
He  deplored  the  inevitable  ruin  of  Constantinople,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  barbariaDS,  and  the  injury  done  to  Christianity. 
He  informed  them  that  Nicholas  V.  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  in 
aid  of  the  Empire  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  fail  to  in- 
timate that  the  schismatic  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks  bad  wound- 
ed all  hearts  zealous  for  the  true  faith.     *^  You  have,"  said 
the  letter,  '^  you  have  tempted  God.     You  have  preferred  to 
perish  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  rather  than  retract 
your  errors  in  the  bosom  of  your  brethren*    The  Sovereign 
Pontiflf  has- applied  to.  your  case  .the  parable  of  the  Evange- 
list :-^If  the  fig-tree  bear  not  ihiit  for  three  years,  it  shall  be 
cut  down,  destroyed,  cast  into  the  fire.    It  is  the  third  year." 
Nevertheless,  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Lascaris,  Bessarion 
promised  all  the  Greeks  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  who  was 
himself  a  zealous  fiiend  of  the  arts ;  urged  Lascaris  to  come 
to  Rome,  and  ended  by  saying  that  in  spite  of  the  many  and 
importabt  duties  .with  which  he  was  charged,  he  still  contin- 
ued to  cultivate  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
pursuing  bis  sCttdies  even  during  his  embassies  to  the  courts 
of  foreign   princes.      Another  letter  of  Bessarion  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  old  master  Gemisthus,  with  no  reproaches  or 
r^ectiOns  upon  the  errors  of  this  zealous  disciple  of  Plato* 
f<  Since  they  have  banished  you  fix>m  Greece,"  said  Bessa- 
lioil^  <'come  to  JRome.     You  will  here  find  a  refuge  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican."     The  rest  of  the  letter  touched  upon 
various  points  of  the  Platonic  philwophy,  upon  which,  him- 
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self  an  ardent  admirer,  the  learned  cardinal  consulted  his  for- 
mer teacher.  Besides  these  letters  thejr  received  a  bull  from 
the  Court  of  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Cyprus ;  which 
Bessarion  said  was  a  proof  of  the  solicitude  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  felt  for  those  Christians  of  the  East  who  were  faithful 
to  the  Roman  Church.  As  Lascaris  cast  his  eyes  upon  these 
letters — ^the  only  succour  which  the  West  gave  to  Greece— 
he  remarked  the  new  form  and  regularity  of  the  characters, 
which  seemed  not  to  have  been  written  by  hand. 

<<  What  is  this  strange  writing  ?"  said  he.  '^  We  knew 
sotbiog  of  it  at  Constantinople,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  it  in 
the  letters  which  we  have  heretofore  occasionally  recmved 
from  the  Church  of  Rome." 

**  It  is  a  very  curious  invention,"  replied  the  messenger 
of  the  cardinal,  "  which  has  just  come  to  light  among  the 
barbarians  beyond  the  mountains,  iu  a  German  town.  They 
concaved  the  idea  of  making  wooden  or  leaden  characters, 
from  which  ^hey  might  take  as  many  impressions  as  they 
pleased.  The  inventors  were  accused  of  magic,  and  of  com- 
merce with  the  devil,  but  very  wrongly  ;  for  our  Holy  Fa- 
ther, tbe  Pope,  has  summoned  them  from  Mayeuce  to  write 
the  briefs  and  numerous  letters  of  the  Apostolic  chamber. 
They  have  already  begun  to  copy  the  lougest  works  in  this 
way." 

Lascaris  listened  to  these  details  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, keeping  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  the  holy  bull. 
Carried  away  with  joy  and  wonder,  he  exclaimed  : 

^*  Fortunate  eSori  of  human  industry  1  Source  of  new-— 
immortal  safeguard  of  already  discovered  truths !  All  the 
inestimable  treasures  which  I  have  snatched  from  the  flames 
of  the  barbarians  are  henceforth  safe !— even  from  the  rav- 
ages of  time !  They  may  be  multiplied  without  limit.  They 
will  penetrate  every  comer  of  the  universe,*  and  make  known, 
in  all  parts,  the  name  and  the  glory  of  Greece.  To-day — 
in  the  midst  of  our  overwhelming  calamities — ^I  see  the  cer» 
tain  dawn  of  a  great  epoch  for  the  human  race." 

Tbe  learned  Gemisthus,  whose  mind  constantly  lingered 
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among  the  traditioDs  and  usages  of  the  past,  seemed  ^o  pay 
but  little  attention  to  this  discourse.  Elnthusiastic  as  he  wasr, 
he  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the  future.  His  very  hopes  were 
his  recollections.  But  the  younger  Greeks  fully  appreciated 
the  grandeur  of  these  new  promises.  Medici,  especially,  was 
charmed  with  them.  He  had  also  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  and  handing  it  to  Lascaris : 

**  See !"  said  he,  "  Florence  awaits  you.  .  She  will  dis- 
pute with  Rome  the  glory  of  gathering  up  your  shipwreck." 

Here  are  some  passages  of  the  letter  of  Cosmo  de  Medi- 
ci : — ^^  Our  commercial  returns  have  this  year  proved  very 
favourable,  my  son.  Our  vessels  trading  to  Alexandria  and 
Bassora  have  brought  back  large  freights  of  the  richest  tis- 
sues, perfumes,  diamonds,  and  many  valuable  Greek  and  Ara- 
bic MSS.,  which  I  have  deposited  in  the  museum.  But 
they  bring  sad  news  from  Constantinople.  Mahomet  laid 
siege  to  it  in  all  parts,  and  you  are  doubtless  already  ap- 
prised, where  you  are,  of  the  fall  of  that  unfortunate  city. 
They  will  do  nothing  here  to  aid  her.  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian princes  hate  abandoned  her.  The  Pope,  though  a 
friend  of  learning,  cannot  pardon,  in  the  Greeks,  their  per- 
sistence in  schism.  They  talk,  nevertheless,  of  a  new  cru- 
sade ;  but  no  more  will  be  done  for  reconquering  Byzantium, 
than  has  been  done  for  defending  her.  We,  at  least,  will  do 
all  in  our  power  for  the  unhappy  exiles  who  may  escape  the 
disaster.  Our  vessels  have  gone  to  all  the  Grecian  seas,  to 
receive  them.  Do  you,  my  son,  if  in  your  travels  you  meet 
with  any  of  these  illustrious  Greeks  of  Thessalonica  and  By- 
zantium, who  preserve  all  the  genius  of  antiquity,  be  prodigal 
in  your  attentions  to  their  comfort.  They  are  rare  and  sacred 
men,  my  son.  Bring  them  home  with  you,  to  our  country 
and  our  house.  With  them  your  presence  will  be  ail  the 
more  grateful.  My  son,  cherish  letters ;  embellish  Flor- 
ence with  all  the  riches  of  learning.  Thus  shall  we  merit  to 
rank  first  among  our  free  fellow-citizens.  We  are  mere  mer- 
chants, say  the  Albizzi ;  but  we  will  do  more  for  learning 
and  Greece  than  they  have  done  for  kings."      The  letter 
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also  mentioDed  the  discovery  which  had  just  been  made  m 
Germany.  Cosmo  at  the  very  first  bad  fully  compreheoded 
its  importance.  *'  I  have  ordered  from  Germany/'  he  writes, 
"  that  marvellous  invention.  The  Court  of  Rome  shall  have 
no  advantage  over  us.  Who  knows  the  ways  of  Providence  ? 
Perhaps  this  new  art  is  an  indemnification  for  the  triumph  of 
the  barbarians  in  the  East.'^ 

The  expression  of  such  noble  sentiments  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  Lascaris. 

''  Ah !"  said  he,  <^  though  overwhelmed  with  misfortune, 
we  shall  not  at  least  be  a  burthen  to  those  who  may  receive 
us.  Though  we  have  no  longer  a  native  land  to  serve,  we 
may  yet  deserve  well  of  the  human  race.  We  will  introduce 
these  noble  studies  into  Italy — ^these  treasures  of  thought,  of 
which  we  are  the  depositaries,  and  which  are  looked  for  with 
such  generous  aspirations.  We  will  profit  by  this  new  disco- 
very. Perhaps  some  descendant  of  the  Byzantine  princes 
may  labour  with  his  own  hands  at  this  new  art,  which  is  to 
perfect  and  spread  abroad  the  sublimest  works  of  reason  and 
genius.  We  will  follow  you,  my  dear  Medici,  with  more 
<!onfidence  than  is  usually  entertained  by  the  unfortunate  and 
exiled.** 

Lascaris  was  the  more  in  haste  to  depart  with  his  com* 
panions,  as  the  distrust  and  religious  aversion  of  the  Sicilians 
seemed  on  the  increase.  The  singular  illusions  of  Gemisthus 
had  got  abroad,  with  a  thousand  odd  interpretations.  The 
Greek  sailors,  entertaining  all  the  blind  hatred  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks  for  the  Roman  Church,  made  no  secret  of  the 
repugnance  with  which  the  Latin  worship  inspired  them — ^not 
unfrequently  applying  to  the  members  of  that  communion  the 
opprobrious  epithet  azitniie.  The  Greeks  would  not  join  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Roman  liturgy.  Popular  rumour  accused 
them  of  impiety,  and  murmured  against  them  the  charges  of 
infidelity  and  schism.  The  arrival  of  a  martyr  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  Marcus  ^Theodoras,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  far  from 
silencing,  tended  to  fortify  these  rumours.  Zealous  for  the 
privileges  of  the.  Greek  Church,  he  had  been  amongst  the 
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most  inflexible  adversaries  of  the  union  proposed  at  the 
Ckmncil  of  Florence.  His  name,  therefore,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  loaded  with  anathemas  bjr  all  the  doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church.  His  presence  seemed  to  cany  dismay  into 
the  monastery  whieh  had  at  first  received  Lascaris.  Escaped 
from  the  outrages  of  the  Turks,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
contempt  for  life,  saved  by  a  thousand  chances,  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus  landed  in  Sicily,  plundered,  maimed,  disfigured  by 
fire  and  sword — but  calm  and  intrepid  as  an  apostle  of  the 
early  times.  The  stern  severity  of  manners  which  the  Greek 
Church  opposed  to  the,  at  that  time,  too  common  license  of 
the  Italian  priests,  was  relieved,  in  him,  by  the  misfortune  and 
still,  recent  marks  of  the  sufiferiog  which  he  had  experienced ; 
And  never  did  the  Patriarch  of  Constaotinople-— the  equal  of 
the  Pope  in  dignity — while  celebrating  the  oriental  Passover 
amid  the  splendours  of  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  appear 
more  venerable  to  the  prostrate  multitude,  than  did,  at  that 
moment,  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  proscribed  and  mutilated 
for  the  faith,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Greeks. 

The  Bishop  was  full  of  indignation,  and  full  of  hope.  In 
spite  of  the  bitterness  of  his  zeal  against  the  Latins,  he  pro- 
mised  himself  the  aid  of  their  arms  in  avenging  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  and  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs.  H^ 
had  seen  the  triumph  of  Mahomet,  aod  the  dead  body  of  the 
unfortunate  Coostantine  drawn  Irom  the  heap  of  the  slain  and 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  as  a  trophy  of  the  conquest.  But 
he  could  not  believe  that  God  would  long  permit  this  sacrile- 
gious victory.  Europe,  he  thought,  would  move  fiom  centre 
to  circumference  to  wipe  out  the  stain.  He  severely  rebukedi 
in  hb  brethren,  their  want  of  confidence,  and  their  trembling 
faith. 

''  First  of  all,"  said  he,  ''  we  must  ofiTer  the  divine  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead— for  the  salvation 
of  these,  and  the  preservation  of  the  others." 

But  there  was,  in  Catania,  no  consecrated  place  open  to 
the  fugitives  for  the  performance  of  such  a  duty.  They  hes- 
itated for  some  time  as  to  where  they  slioyld  go,  that  they 
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might  not  be  molested.  Ooe  proposed  that  they  retire  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  town  to  the  subterranean  ruins  of  as 
ancient  city  which  had  been  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Etna. 

'^  No,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  wick- 
edness and  injustice  of  men,  the  Cross  must  not  now  hide  it- 
self in  caverns  and  tombs,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
We  will  render  thanks  to  God,  our  conductor,  in  the  full  light 
of  heaven,  and  on  the  shore  where  we  landed.  Our  faith  is 
not  criminal,  and  Christians  will  not  finish  the  martyrdom 
which  the  Turks  have  commenced.  To-morrow,  at  break  of 
day,  let  all  our  brethren  assemble  upon  the  hill  thickly  covered 
with  wood — the  first  in  the  chain  of  Etna.  I  will  there  oflfer 
the  divine  sacrifice  before  we  embark  for  Italy,  that  God  may 
give  us  strength  to  guard  our  &ith  among  the  Christians  of 
the  West,  as  among  the  Barbarians  of  the  East." 

The  active  faith  of  the  Greeks  seised,  with  eagerness,  the 
words  of  the  pious  Bishop.  Lascaris,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  hoped  for  a  termination  of  the  unhappy  divbion  between 
the  two  churches,  respected,  nevertheless,  the  devotion  <^  the 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  beheld  with  admiration  a  faith  con- 
fident and  unshaken  aniid  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 

During  the  night  the  entire  company  of  fugitives  repaired 
to  the  place  which  the  Bishop  had  pointed  out.  By  the  light 
of  torches,  which  they  procured  from  the  woods  about  Etna, 
they  slowly  traversed  the  valley,  and  the  morning  saw  them 
assembled,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  under  a  gigantic  tree, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  which  they  call  the  chestnut  of  a 
hundred  knights^  as  such  a  number  may  be  sheltered  under 
ita  thick  and  spreading  branches. 

Th'is  tree,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  was  consecrated 
to  Saint  Agatha,  whose  veil,  still  preserved  in  the  principal 
church  of  Catania^  as  they  affirmed,  protected  the  city,  and 
was  alone  sufficient,  when  displayed  in  the  air,  to  arrest  the 
flames  of  Etna,  and  stay  the  fury  of  the  torrents  of  lava. 
Knowing  nothing  of  this  tradition,  Theodorus  made  ready  for 
the  holy  ceremony  under  this  gigantic  tree.  They  had 
brought  with  them  a  golden  chalice,  formerly  presented  by 
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Ck>Dstantin6  the  Great  to  the  sanctuary  of  Saiot  Sophia,  and 
saved  in  the  flight  of  the  Greeks  bj  a  nun  allied  to  the  family 
of  the  last  emperor.  They  placed  it  upon  a  shelf  of  the 
rock  which  seemed  to  have  been  artificially  hewn  for  some 
other  purpose.  The  leavened  bread  of  the  sacrifice  had,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  been  kneaded  by  a  virgin,  who  imprinted 
upon  it  some  sacred  words  which  promised  the  victory  of  the 
cross.  The  Bishop,  clothed  with  the  long  white  robe  of  the 
Greek  pontiffi,  and  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  having  in-^ 
clined  thrice  towards  the  east^  began  the  holy  ceremony  with 
the  same  religious  care  and  the  same  solemnity  which  he 
would  have  observed  in  Ephesus  or  Byzantium.  The  Greeks 
were  ranged  around  him,  standing,  and,  with  covered  heads, 
repeated,  in  the  most  harmonious  accents  of  the  human  voice. 
Holy  Oodf  Mighty  Ood^  Immortal  Gody  have  pity  upon  us  ! 
When  Theodoras  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  service 
when,  by  the  ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  priest  to  address  the  assembled  people,  he  exclaimed, 

''  Great  God  I  Christian  Greece  is  not  destroyed,  since, 
in  this  desert  place,  beneath  this  wild  shelter,  we  still  offer 
our  prayers  to  Thee.  Mahomet  has  polluted  Thy  temple ; 
he  has  broken  the  images  of  Thy  saints ;  but  our  faith,  all 
spiritual  and  pure,  does  not  perish  with  these  perishable  signs. 
Vouchsafe,  great  God,  to  sustain  the  faitlTof  our  brethren 
amid  the  trials  of  captivity  and  the  temptations  of  misfortune  1 
Save  our  holy  religion  from  the  cruelties  and  the  protection  of 
Mahomet.  Pardon  our  priests  who  have  received  their  com- 
mission at  the  hands  of  that  impious  master;  and  deprive 
them  not,  all  unworthy  as  they  are,  of  the  power  of  sanctify> 
ing  the  people  by  the  divine  word !  Grant  that  I  may  re- 
turn to  the  East,  to  die  for  the  faith  which  I  have  guarded  ! 
My  brethren,  in  the  chances  of  exile,  in  whatever  land  your 
lot  may  be  cast,  preserve  the  religion  of  your  fathers.  In 
vain  has  Greece  been  subjugated,  and  her  people  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  driven  from  their  homes ;  you  will  be  a  people  so 
long  as  you  preserve  your  worship.  Religion — ^the  sharing 
at  the  same  altars,  and  faith  in  the  same  hqpes — this  is  the 
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first  and  most  holy  of  all  fatber-Iands ;  with  it  we  shall  re- 
eoFer,  nay,  we  shall  never  entirely  lose,  our  glorious  land  of 
Greece.    The  altars  of  our  God  will,  one  day,  reiura  to  us 
the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers*     Are  we  not  the  elders  of 
Europe  in  rel^ion  as  well  as  art  ?    Did  we  not  give  the  gos*- 
pel  to  the  Roman  empire?    Athens  and  Corinth  listened  to 
the  voice  of  St.  Paul.     Ephesus  is  one  of  the  seven  faithful 
cities  mentioned  hy  the  apostle.     The  pontifical  chair  in  which 
the  great  Chrysostom  once  sat  is  still  preserved  at  Byzan- 
tium.    Alas!  what  a  flood  of  light  shone  forth  from   the 
Gredc  church  during  the  early  ages  and  glorious  advent  of 
Christianity  !      But  now  she   is   obscured---covered   with 
mourning-— 4«pudiated  by  the  Latins,  and  outraged  by  the 
Barbarians.     Yet  may  she  live,  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
servitude  and  anathemas,  by  the  sacred  fire  of  hope!     My 
brethren,  we  are  accused  of  resisting  union  with  the  Latins; 
we  are  reproached  .  with  our  infl^ble  hostility.     I   have 
shared  this  holy  opposition  with  those  bishops  who  have  been 
justified  by  martyrdom ;  and  must  I,  at  tins  day,  retract  ?     It 
belongs  to  the  vanquished  and  fugitive  to  hdd  fast  to  their 
faith,  and  to  guard  the  truth  as  their  last  and  only  treasure. 
Besides,  who  can  fbresee  the  counsels  of  (rod  ?     Who  knows 
but  that  the  people  of  the  North,  bound  to  us  by  a  common 
faith,  and  whose" sovereigns  were  once  allied  to  the  race  of  our 
•  princes — who  knows  but  that  they  are  the  instrumetif  which 
Heaven  reserves  for  our  deliverance  ?     Their  example  wiU 
reawaken  the  zeal  of  the  Latins,   who  will  blush  for  our 
m'isfortunes  while  they  respect  our  fidelity.     However  it  may 
be,  it  is  in  free  Byzantium  alone,  io  Greece  victorious  and 
regenerated,-  that  the  divisions  between  &e  two  churches,  re* 
conciled  by  so  great  a  pledge  of  afibction,  can  ever  cease. 
iJntil  then,  let  us  guard  our  faith  uncormpted  and  unshaken  ; 
let  us  pray  without  ceasing  for  our  brethren  in  bondage ;  let 
us  sufibr  and  hope.     The  life  of  a  nation  is  long,  and  Chris* 
tianity  is  eternal.^' 

After  this  discourse,  the  pious  Bishop  repeated  with  a 
loud  voice  the  service  of  the  Byzantium  Church,  dwelUng, 
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with  emphasis,  on  the  peculiar  sacramental  term  which 
tiDguishes  the  two  eommunions.  Then,  having  bowed  three 
times  toward  the  earth,  he  was  about  to  consummate  theawfiil 
mystery,  when  suddenly,  the  devotion  of  the  assembly  was 
interrupted  by  the  most  frightful  cries  and  clamorous  threat- 
enings  of  a  swarthy  and  furious  multitude,  who,  pushed  on  by 
a  superstitious  terror,  came  pouring  in  among  them  from  all 
directions.  They  were  shepherds  and  labourers  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  who,  struck  with  the  strange  costume  and  un- 
known language  of  the  Greeks,  thought  that  the  tree  of  St. 
Agatha  was  about  to  be  profaned  by  some  sacrilege,  and  that 
the  fires  of  Etna  would  overwhelm  their  fields  henceforth  with- 
out defence.  Ignorant  and  ferocious,  the  idore  fearful  by 
their  very  fright,  they  rushed  upon  the  Bishop.  Lascaris  first 
sprang  between  him  and  the  furious  crowd;  and,  sword  in 
band,  beat  back  the  boldest  of  the  assailants,  a  mountara 
brigand,  a  superstitious  avenger  of  St.  Agatha,  who  had  al- 
ready raised  his  hand  to  cleave  down  the  master  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  intrepidity  of  Lascaris  and  his  friends,  who  gath- 
ered routed  him,  an*ested  for  a  moment  the  blind  rage  of  the 
Sicilian  peasants.  But  their  number  increased.  The  people  of 
the  hamlet  of  Giari,  situated  on  the  seaside  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  sounded  the  alarm ;  signal-fires  were  kindled  from 
height  to  height,  and  the  air  reechoed  with  the  shouts  of  the 
terrified  population.  At  this  crisis,  Lascaris,  placing  the 
Bishop  of  Epbesus,  with  the  sacred  utensils,  in  the  midst,  took 
the  lead  of  his  compatriots,  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  opened 
the  way  to  Catania,  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  savage  popu- 
lace. But  while  the  intrepid  and  holy  procession  moved 
slowly  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  and  over  the  field  of  cul- 
tivated lava  which  extends  from  the  canton  of  Montagnuol  to 
the  city,  new  assailants  poured  in  every  where  along  the  route. 
On  the  vague  rumour  that  the  heretics  had  profaned  the  tree  of 
St.  Agatha,  the  citizens  of  Catania  even,  without,  however,  par- 
taking in  the  blind  ferocity  of  the  mountaineers,  had  been  seized 
with  indignation  and  dismay.  The  continual  fear  in  which 
these  men  live,  with  the  fire  always  suspended  over  their  heads, 
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and  the  earth  trembling  beneath  their  feet,  gives  superstitioiis 
yivacity  to  the  already  lively  imagination  which  characterizes 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe.  While  the  Greeks  were 
thus  threatened  from  betund^  another  crowd  of  men  and  wo- 
men, terrified  like  the  first,  came  rushing  headlong  fiom  the 
city.  Ghastly  looks,  cries  of  indignation,  terrible  stories, 
heard  and  repeated  with  inexpressible  alacrity : — all  be- 
tokened a  most  horrible  popular  sedition. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanbh  captain  who  commanded  the  city 
in  the  name  of  Alphonso  of  Arragpn,  sovereign  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  had  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  to  quelL  the  disorder. 
Medici  and  his  firiends,  prompted  by  a  generous  sentiment, 
hastened  to  interpose  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 
The  violence  of  the  tumult, had  begun  to  subside  from  the 
length  of  time  which  it  had  continued.  Nevertheless  a  thou- 
sand voices  were  vociferous  for  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  impiety.  Lascaris,  who  had  despised  the 
menaces,  and  repulsed  the  violence  of  the  crowd,  betook  him- 
self to  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  followed  by  his  accusers. 
This  officer  was  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  Arragon  and  Naples,  was  faithful  to  the  conquest  of 
Alphonso,  and  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  vanquished 
Sicilians.  Very  indifferent  himself  to  the  recollections  and 
traditions  of  Greece,  be  knew,  nevertheless,  that  Alphonso 
was  fond  of  these  strangers,  and  curious  in  their  VfB.  He 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  received  a  magnificent  sword,  as  a 
reward  for  a  Greek  manuscript  which,  in  the  sack  of  a  city, 
he  had  picked  out  from  among  the  ruins  and  presented  to  his 
Prince.*  He  therefore  received  the  Greeks  without  any 
signs  of  indignation,  not  even  mentioning  the  peasants  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Lascaris. 

"  But  wherefore,"  said  be  "  have  you,  heretics  as  you  are, 
approached  the  tree  which  protects  the  city,  and  exposed  us 
to  the  danger  of  being  buried  under  the  lava,  as  was  the  an- 
cient city  which  lies  near  us.     The  whole  people  are  mad 

*  Anthony  of  Palermo,  in  a  book,  De  Oustis  Alvkon:d^  fWes  these 
details  with  many  others,  concerning  Alphonso's  passion  for  letters. 
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with  fear,  and  were  I  not  a  Spaniard  I  should  be  alarmed  my* 
self.  But  I  cannot  release  you  here.  The  populace  would 
revolt  as  they  did  at  Palermo.  Fortunately,  our  great  King, 
Alphonso,  is  just  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  to  hb  high  decision 
I  shall  commit  you." 

The  Greeks  were  committed  for  the  night  to  the  citadel 
of  Catania,  while  the  fright  and  fury  of  the  people  exhaled  in 
a  thousand  stories.  The  next  day  every  thing  was  prepared 
to  conduct  them  to  Syracuse.  The  Governor  informed  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
he  was  going  to  send  the  Greek  nuns  who  were  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Benedict,  to  Rome,  where  they  would  be  convert- 
ed to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  bishop  of  Ephesus  was  very 
solicitous  to  see  them  before  their  departure.  The  ruin  of  his 
country  and  the  uncertain  fortune  of  his  brethren  were  almost 
forgotten  in  his  anxiety  lest  their  feeble  and  unaided  minds 
should  be  won  over  to  the  Roman  communion.  His  prayer 
was  granted.  He  entered  alone,  the  convent  of  Catania,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  place  which  had  been  set  apart  to  the 
Byzantine,  nuns.  It  was  a  building  of  Arabic  construction, 
which  had  formerly  served  the  conquerors  of  Sicily  as  a 
mosque,  and  which,  afterwards,  bad  been  consecrated  to  the 
holiest  purposes.  The  young  Greeks  were  seated  in  a  spa- 
cious hall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  according  to  a  custom  intro- 
duced from  the  East  into  Sicily,  played  a  beautiful  fountain. 
That  ^hey  might  not  give  offence  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, they  bad  covered  their  flowing  tresses  with  a  white  veil ; 
but  they  resolutely  refused  to  take  part  in  the  public  prayers 
of  the  monastery.  Alone,  by  themselves,  they  observed  a 
rigorous  fast ;  they  chanted  sacred  hymns  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  now  and  then  one  of  them  among  her  companions 
in  tears,  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  would  break  forth  in  some 
verses  upon  the  loss  of  her  parents,  who  had  perished  in  the 
siege  of  Constantinople.  Attracted  by  their  voices,  the  nuns 
of  St.  Benedict  would  gather  round  to  hear  them,  and  though 
unable  to  comprehend  them,  they  could  not  but  admire  the 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  harmony  of  their  songs.     Educated  in 
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a  strict  seclusion,  the  noble  daughters  of  Byzantium,  eyen  be- 
fore their  consearauon  to  a  religious  life,  were  never  permitted 
to  see  strangers,  and  spoke  the  Greek  in  its  aocieot  purity. 
The  vulgar  dialect  was  unknown  to  them.  Afterwards,  retiied 
within  the  walls  of  a  monastery,  they  were  conversant  only 
with  the  sacred  books,  and  the  writings  of  the  great  apostles 
of  tbe  ELastem  Church.  They  could  not,  however,  entirely 
forget  the  songs  which  they  had  heard  in  their  infancy ;  and 
thM:e  was  scarcely  a  monastery  throughout  the  East  where  the 
influences  of  climate  and  solitude  had  failed  to  inspire  some 
one  of  the  nuns  with  a  genius  for  poetry. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  young  Greeks,  one  of  them  named  Aurelia,  was  deploring 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Gieek  clergy  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
barbarians.  She  called  upon  God  ;  and  charged  the  fall  of 
the  religion  of  the  Empire  upon  His  providence.  At  the  sight 
of  the  holy  bishop  she  stopped — ^fuU,  at  once,  of  sadness  and 
joy ;  and  all  the  nuns  fell  upon  their  knees  as  if  the  Lord  had 
listened  to  their  prayer,  and  sent  them  a  confessor. 

'*  O  my  father !"  cried  the  young  Aurelia,  ^*  God  has  pre- 
served you  to  be  a  living  martyr.  But  tefl  us,  will  He  cause 
His  holy  name  to  triumph  in  Greece  ?  Shall  we  ever  agiun 
be  permitted  to  see  the  Panagia  of  Byzanuum,  or  must  we 
die  in  a  profane  and  desert  land  ?'' 

^<  Arise,  my  children,"  replied  the  holy  and  venerable 
man,  ^'  and  Ibten  to  my  words.  Your  days  of  trial  are  hardly 
begun.  You  are  soon  to  depart  for  Rome — ^the  new  Baby- 
lon. Such  is  our  misfortune  that  our  reAige  must  be  in  tbe 
very  place  where  our  faith  is  in  tbe  greatest  peril.  Go  to 
Rome ;  but  promise  me  that  you  will  never  abandon  tbe  boly 
ceremonies  of  our  fathers,  nor  even  recognize  the  perjured 
union  of  Florence." 

<'  Never,  father !"  was  the  immediate  and  unanimous  re^ 
ply.  *'  May  the  Panagia  protect  us  1  May  your  holy  words 
sustain  and  defend  us  !  Never  will  we  follow  the  error  of  the 
Azimites.  Never  will  we  be  shorn  of  our  dark  hair,  nor  put 
off  our  veils,  like  the  profane  virgins  of  Italy." 
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Here  the  Bishop  drew  forth  thQ  gbldeo  chalice  which  he 
had  brought  with  him : 

"  Aurelia/'  said  he,  "  I  give  you  this  sacred  pledge  of  a 
Church  which  ODce  existed  at  Bysantium.  This  gift  of  the 
great  Coostantine  will  senre,  at  least,  to  protect  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperors.  His  name  is  regarded  with  veneration  in 
the  West.  It  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  Further  trials  are  in  store  for  us,  and  this' 
treasure  of  our  faith  will  be  safer  in  your  hands  than  in  ours.'* 

Theodoms  then  gave  his  blessing  to  the  young  daughters, 
and  retired. 

Preparation  had  already  been  made  for  their  departure. 
By  the  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  a  Romish  priest 
and  two  nuns  of  St.  Benedict  were  to  conduct  them.  These 
the  superior  of  the  convent  was  carefiil  to  instruct  to  obtain  a 
bull  of  absolution  from  the  sin  incurred  by  harbouring  such 
schismatics.  Neither  she,  however,  nor  the  other  recluses 
could  part  with  nuns  who  were  so  modest  in  their  demeanour, 
and  sung  with  such  sweetness,  without  regret.  Embarking 
on  board  the  same  vessel  which  brought  them  thither,  they 
set  sail;  the  sailors  chanting  the  Canticle  of  the  Panagia, 
while  they  themselves  talked  over  the  solemn  words  of  Theo-^ 
dorus. 

Meanwhile,  Lascaris  and  his  companions,  mounted  on 
mules,  had  departed  for  Syracuse,  under  an  escort  of  Spanish 
cavalry.  Medici  and  bis  Italian  friends  would  not  remain 
behind,  but  resolved  to  foilow  and  assuage,  as  much  as  was  in 
their  power^  their  evil  fortunes.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle 
to  see  these  Greeks,  whose  ancestors  had,  time  an<I  again, 
conquered  and  civilized  Si(niy,'now  travelling  across  a  beau- 
tifiil  country,  and  every  where  recognizing  monuments  of  their 
ancient  arts,  while  their  own  natne  had  become  odious,  and 
their  language  tinknowB.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  still  possessed  Sicily,  which  was  afterwards 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Saracens.  Every  where  were  to 
be  seen  edifices,  ruins  and  inscriptions,  which  recalled  the 
different  ages  of  the  Greek  dominatbn ;  but  no  trace  of  the 
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Greeks  themselves  was  left  among  the  present  geoeratioii  of 
the  Sicilians.  So  true  is  it  that  the  memory  of  men  is  the 
most  perishable  of  monuments ! 

The  abject  condition  of  Sicily,  9nd  the  want  of  practica- 
ble roads  over  a  region  which  had  been  repeatedly  desolated 
by  the  ravages  of  nature  and  war,  compelled  the  Greeks  to 
seek  Syncttse  by  a  circuitous  route.  They  descended  to- 
wards the  sea,  that  they  might  avoid  the  high  bills  and  en- 
tirely uninhabited  plains  ;-^KX>vered,  nevertheless,  with  the 
Grecian  olive,  and  some  of  the  richest  Asiatic  plants.  Here 
and  there  they  passed  a  deserted  cityi  sometimes  turning  aside 
to  visit  the  ruins ;  for,  to  these  Greeks,  whose  minds  were 
almost  constantly  turned  to  their  lost  home,  it  was  a  sort  of 
consoling  diversion,  a  kind  of  mournful  pleasure,  thus  to  con- 
template misfortunes  quite  as  great  and  more  ancient  than 
their  own.  But  every  thing  in  Sicily  seemed  to  suggest  lo 
them  the  same  thoughts, — ^inhabited  tracts  and  cities,  no  less 
than  deserts  and  ruins.  After  a  journey  of  four  days,  across 
an  immense  uncultivated  plain  to  the  south  of  Catania,  they 
arrived  at  Syracuse ;  which,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
admirable  harbour-— surpassed  only  by  that  of  Byzantium— 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins,  they  could  scarcely  betieve 
to  have  been  that  formidable  rock  upon  which  the  power  of 
Athens  herself  had  been  broken. 

Alphonso  had  just  left  Syracuse.  A  new  sedition  had 
summoned  him  to  Palermo.  Syracuse  was  an  unimportant 
city,  which  a  few  soldiers  could  easily  hold  in  subjection. 
But  a  few  people  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
walls,  and  these,  of  mixed  race,  and  degraded  by  the  numer- 
ous conquests  of  which  the  island  had  been  the  theatre.  In 
their  apathetic  ignorance,  they  made  no  distincUon  between 
the  Greek,  Roman  and  Arabic  monuments  which  were  cfum-. 
bliog  about  them ;  but  devoutly  offered  prayers  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mercury,  and  piously  showed  the  wells  of  St.  Juno. 
Our  enlightened  Greeks  smiled  at  this  simplicity,  and  Gemia- 
thus  thought  he  could  recognize  in  it  the  invincible  power  of 
those  sacred  symbols  which  had  once  enchanted  the  world. 
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Young  Michael  Apostolus,  animated  by  the  more  pleasing 
recollections  of  Greek  poetry,  made  search  after  the  fountain 
Aretbusa  ;  but  barbarity  bad  destroyed  eyen  this  work  of  na- 
ture. Nothing  was  left  of  it  but  a  turbid  and  brackish  pool, 
where  were  piled  up  the  ruins  of  the  monuments  with  which 
Greek  genius  had  once  ornamented  the  borders  of  this  sacred 
fountain.  Lascaris  and  his  young  friends  mounted  the  Epipo' 
lae,  to  get  a  panoramic  vi^w  of  Syracuse ;  and  as  they  looked 
down  upon  the  vast  circumference  which  was  no  longer  stir^ 
ring  widi  the  bustle  and  din  of  commerce, — as  they  beheld 
the  desolate  port,  the  unequal  ruins  scattered  here  and  there, 
the  theatre  which  the  Spanbb  victors  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  entirely  demolishing : — ^*  Athens  is  avenged^"  said  they, 
their  eyes  filling  with  tears,  and  their  thoughts  tuning  to  their 
native  land. 

The  young  Italians  looked  upon  the  sad  spectacle  with 
more  equanimity ;  they  were  bom  for  social  life,  and  were 
foil  of  hope.  "  Wb&t  a  favourable  seat  for  commerce  and 
empire !"  said  young  Bembo.  "  Venice  herself  is  not  better 
protected,  or  better  served  by  the  sea !  But  then,  the  des* 
tiny  of  places  changes  like  that  of  men.  Commerce  no  longer 
brings  hither  her  riches  from  the  East.  She  goes  to  Venice ; 
— ^that  Venice  which  was  hardly  above  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic  when  Syracuse  was  queen.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Lascaris,  '^  nothing  is  so  withering  as  com- 
mefce.  It  destroys  even  the  genius  of  the  places  where  it 
has  its  seat,  and  the  beneficence  of  nature.  Venice  will  know 
this  some  day.'' 

The  Greeks  now  received  orders  from. the  Spanish. com- 
mander, at  Syracuse,  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Palermo. 
Their  guides,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, urged  them  to  be  on  their  way  while  the  freshness  of 
evening  tempered  the  parching  atmosphere  of  Sicily.  After 
traversing  the  suburbs  they  slowly  ascended  a  high  hill,  which 
is  still  called  the  Cheek  ladder ^  and  passing  on,  lost  sight  of 
Syracuse,  where  every  thing,  except  the  mbabitants,  reflected 
the  image  of  Greece. 
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Their  route,  streCohing  away  through  the  hamlets  of  mo- 
dern Sicily,  oflfe'red  but  few  objects  of  interest.  OocasiooaUy, 
howerer,  the  remaias  of  some  Moorish  castle— a  mixture  of 
Arabic  and  Norman  architectures-attracted  their  attention. 
On  such  an  occasion,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  escort 
would  depart  from  his  usual  cheeriess  taciturnity,  and,  point- 
ing out  some  insignificant  embattlemeot  of  the  Arabs,  rdate, 
with  considerable  spirit  and  animation,  the  exploits  of  his 
countrymen  among  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Hatred  towards 
the  Mussnlmao  formed,  as  it  were,  a  new  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Spaniards. 

<<  Your  schism,"  said  the  Aragon  chieftain,  '^  must  hare 
been  a  terrible  thing,  to  warrant  your  opponents  in  withhold- 
ing their  aid  against  these  miscreants  who  have  caused  us  so 
much  trouble  in  Spain." 

At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  austere 
calmnei^,  the  majestic  lodt:,  and  eren  the  wounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  observed,  with  a  soldier's  simplicity, 
<^  It  is  very  strange  that  a  man  should  be  a  martyr,  and  not  a 
good  Christian." 

A  march  of  many  days,  now  along  some  old  dilapidated 
way  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  now  through 
one  of  those  desert  tracts  ii|  which  Sicilj  abounds,  oflfered  to 
the  travellers  nothing  but  different  ruins,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, inhabited  by  a  few  poor  families.  At  length  they  were 
roused  by  the  annonnoement  of  the  rising  columns  and  huge 
walls  of  a  distant  city,  and  made  all  haste  to  arrive  there  be- 
fore sunset.  The  monuments,  but  dimly  visible,  seemed  to 
bound  the  horizon,  while,  h«re  and  there,  without  the. vast 
circumference  which  contained  them,  they  could  discover 
huge  blocks  of  stone  and  marble  which  appeared  to  have 
been  transported  thither  by  an  almost  superhuman  power* 
<'  We  shall  always  find  an  asylum  there,"  said  the  Sicilian 
guide,  who  had  wandered  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  route* 
A  few  hours  of  strenuous  effi>rt  brought  them  to  the  site  which 
they  had  been  able  to  discover  at  so  great  a  distance  through 
the  transparency  of  the  Sicilian  atmosphere*    It  was  deserted. 
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like  the  rest^  but  Siflbred  from  them  in  its  gniiider  and  more 
perfect  ruins.  Our  travellers  experienced  a  surprise  almost 
approaching  to  consternation  at  finding  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  such  devastation,  when  they  had  thought  they  were 
hastening  to  a  living  city.  Here  they  beheld  a  temple  of 
immense  height,  whose  columils  weire  still  standing,  and  pre* 
served  the  traces  of  their  Doric  origin.  There,  at  some  dis- 
tance,  arose  two  other  temples,  while  the  interval  was  filled 
with  the  shafts  of  Grecian  columns,  and  half-ruined  walls, 
covered  with  wild  roses. 

^^  What !"  said  Liascaris,  **  can  this  be  Selinus,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  colonies  of  Greece,  which  our  historians  record 
as  having  been  destroyed  even  before  the  Roman  conquest  ? 
Sad  picture  g[  desdny  I  The  life  of  ruins  is  longer  than  that 
of  States.  Such  grandeur  do  we  find  in  the  ruins  of  a  city 
which  has  had  no  existence  far  more  than  two  thousand 
years  !'^ 

While,  impressed  with  this  sentiment,  he  was  wandering 
about  in  the  windings  of  the  nuns  which  covered  the  entire 
table-*land  of  a  mountain,  the  solitude  of  the  place  was  broken 
by  the  confiised  sound  of  a  humsbi  voice  proceeding  from  a 
rude  hovel,  concealed  behind  an  old  ruin,  and  whose  side 
rested  upon  the  vestibule  of  a  temple.  Lascaris  and  the 
B'ishop  of  Ephesus  drew  near ;  and  how  inexpressible  was 
their  surprise  at  hearing  the  sounds  of  their  native  language 
oome  up  fimm  the  depths  of  this  solitude !  A  loud  and  clear 
voice  was  -repeating  die  beautiful  evening  prayer  of  Chrysoa* 
lom.  <'Who  are  you?"  shouted  the  two  Greeks  as  they 
rushed  mto  the  hut  and  ibund  there  a  venerable  man  kneel- 
ing before  the  image  of  Christ,  near  which  a  torch  was  hom- 
ing, according  to  the  rite  of  the  Oriental  Ohuich*  They  stop- 
ped a  moment.  It  was  Nicepboms  of  Heraol^,  the  most 
illustrious  of  those  Greeks  who  had,  at  the  last  Couneil  of 
Florence,  given  in  their  adhesion  lo  the  Latin  Church.  Nice*> 
phorus,  finding  the  union  rejected  with  indignation  by  die 
people  of  Byzaotiora,  and  bimadf  the  object  of  their  sospi- 
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cions  and  reproaches,  had  left  Greece,  and  gooe  they  knew 
not  whither.    As  soon  as  his  eyes  fell  on  LAscaiis — 

''  You  here !"  he  cried.  '^  Ah  !  yes,  it  is  you.  Byzan- 
tium b  destroyed.  la  vain  .was  the  sacrifice  which  God 
would  not  receive,  or  rather,  for  which  he  now  chastises  us. 
O  Byzantium!  Light  of  the  world  I  Paradise  of  the  East ! 
How  art  thou  fallen  under  the  blows  of  the  children  of 
Hagar !" 

Here,  discoyering  .the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  shame  and 
tears  prevented  his  utterance.  The.  Bishop  had,  however, 
retired  at  the  sight  of  the  Pontiff  of  Heracjea,  as  if  the  divi- 
sions which  had  wrought  the  ruin  of  Byzantium  were  to  sur- 
yive  it.  Thus  these  two  men,  venerable  in  years,  in  virtue, 
and  in  genius,  the  one  bearing  the  traces  of  martyrdom,  the 
other  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a  rigorous  penitence, 
seemed,  nevertheless,  separated  by  an  insurmountable  barrier. 
They  even  feared  to  encounter  each  other's  looks.  Lascaris, 
interrupting  the  reproachful  silence,  confirmed  the  sad  pre-  ^ 

sentiment  of  Nieephorus  respecting  the  fate  of  Greece.  He 
pressed  him  to  abandon  that  solitude  and  join  his  exiled  coun- 
trymen. 

"  Will  thef  receive  me  at  this  day  ?"  quickly  returned 
Nieephorus.  <^  Did  I  not  voluntarily  abandon  my  country  ? 
Far  from  Greece,  which  reproaches  me ;  far  from  Italy,  where 
honours  would  have  rewarded  my  change  of  faith,  have  I 
lived  in  this  desert  place,  among  the  ruins  which  forediad- 
owed  to  me  the  fall  of  Byzantium.  Daily,  on  my  knees, 
before  God,  have  I  groaned  over  the  divisions  of  two  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  the  indifference  which  renders  them  useless 
10  one  another.  Often  have  I  retracted,  by  my  grief,  the 
fatal  abjuration  of  Florence.  Shall  I  say  it  ?  I  have  return- 
ed, in  this  desert  place,  to  all  the  rites  of  our  holy  religion,  H 
as  an'  emblem  of  my  lost  country.  But  where  n  now  the 
temple  of  St.  Sophia,  that  I  may  be  solemnly  reconfirmed  in 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  ?" 

At  these  words  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  ^ho  had  remain- 
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ed  silent  and  frowning,  suddenly  advanced  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  Nicepborus.  <*  Come/'  said  be,  "  be  absolved  by 
sharing  oor  calamities."  Other  Greeks  now  came  forward, 
and  learned  with  the  greatest  joy  of  the  unexpected  meeting 
with  Nicepborus.  It  was  for  them  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  find 
a  countryman  whom  their  presence  could  console,  and  who 
was  eager  to  return  and  bear  with  them  the  yoke  of  sorrow. 
They  press  around  him  with  words  of  friendship,  tell  him  of 
the  last  misfortunes  of  Constantinople,  and  explain  to  him 
their  wbhes,  their  hopes,  and  their  projects.  They  even 
recall  to  mind  their  past  divisions.  Sad  accident  of  fortune  I 
Here  were  found  assembled  together  the  representatives,  as 
it  were,  of  all  the  belief  and  all  the  opinions  which  had  di- 
vided perishing  Greece ;  the  enthusiastic  and  almost  idola- 
trous Platonist,  the  passionate  lover  of  the  arts,  the  virtuous 
sectary,  the  penitent,  and  the  tnartyr.  Seated  upon  the 
shattered  marbles  of  Selinus,  they  conversed  with  the  lively 
imagination  which  belongs  to  their  nation,  and  that  elasticity 
of  hope  which  never  deserted  them  throughout  their  trials. 
Medici  was  near,  a  deeply  interested  spectator  of  the  scene. 
Sometimes  be  joined  in  the  conversation,  warning  them  not 
to  place  too  much  hope  in  the  arms  and  generosity  of  the 
European  princes.  The  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  had  been 
a  long  time  engaged  in  the  debates  at  Florence,  spoke  the 
Italian  with  grace  and  fluency.  Educated  in  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Mt.  Libania,  he  had  imbibed  there  those  treasures 
of  ancient  leammg  yet  unknown  in  Europe,  with  something 
also  of  the  oriental  genius.  His  words  were  full  of  sweetness 
and  elevation.  He  had  none  of  the  austere  vehemence  of 
Theodoras.  His  province  was  rather  to  persuade  and  touch 
the  heart.  After  listening  to  him,  die  Italians  still  more  ad- 
mired that  intellectual  superiority  of  a  people,  which  discov* 
ered  itself  in  so  many  different  ways.  A  few  paces  from  this 
interesting  scene,  sat  the  Spanish  chief,  smoking  a  long  Arab 
pipe,  motionless,  demure,  and  unsocial.  The  monotooooa 
apathy  of  his  looks  was  almost  worthy  of  a  Turk.  The 
dawn  of  day  found  the  fugitive  company  encamped  among 
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the  ftDcieot  ruins,  which  they  could  oot  leave  without  emo- 
tions of  regret  Nicephorus  koeeted  (]owd  for  the  last  time 
b  the  bumble  retreat  where  he  had  passed  years  of  penitence. 
Gemistbus  and  Lascaris  spent  their  time  in  c<mtem|datiiig  the 
magnificent  architecture  of  the  temple,  illuminated  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning,  while  the  Spanish  soldiers  negli- 
gently detached  their  horses  from  the  ccdunms,  for  which  they 
had  not  the  least  coocfm. 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  bri^g  them  to  Palermo,  where 
their  lot  was  to*  be  decided.  Medici,  in  following  them,  did 
not  doubt  that  he  might  be  of  service  to  them  before  Al- 
pbonso,  though  he  was  then  at  war  with  Florence.  Never- 
iheless,  he  counted  upon  the  generosity  of  a  prince  who  bad 
heen  sumamed  the  Magnanimous,  and  who  had  only  been 
cruel  in  driving  from  the  throne  the  unfortunate  Jaoe  of  Na- 
ples. He  encouraged  the  .Greeks  with  this  hope,  never  for^ 
getting  the  great  objects  of  his  solicitude-— their  aits  and 
learning.  As  they  approached  Palermo,  the  Greeks  coidd 
not  refrain  from  contrasting  the  feeble  effiirts  of  modem  an 
with  the  ruins  which  they  had  left  behind  at  Selinus.  En<^ 
tering  by  the  southern  gate,  their  escort  halted  near  an  old 
palace,  which  attracted  their  attention  by  its  odd  mixtute  of 
Gothic^  Norman,  and  Arabic  anshiteoture.  The  avenues 
which  led  to  the  palace  were  fringed  with  heavy  iron  cannon, 
both  by  way  of  ornament  and  protectbn.  Spanish  mA^terj 
watched  its  gates,  and  here  and  there  w«re  the  instruments 
of  punishment,  necessary  to  check  the  inflammable  and  se- 
ditious humour  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This  was  the 
royal  residence  of  Alphonso.  The  Greeks  entered,  not  with- 
out reluctance,  the  citadel  of  a  Spanish  conqueror.  But  they 
were  expected ;  and  orders  had  been  given  for  conducting 
them  into  the  prepenee  of  the  king.  They  were  introduced 
into  a  vast  hall  which  presented  to  their  observation  the 
strangest  variety;  From  the  ceiling  depended  torn  flags, 
arms,  and  standards ;  trophies  taken  from  the  Moors,  Geno- 
ese, and  Venetians,  fgsd  in  the  middle  of  these,  upon  a  shield, 
was  conspicuous  the  singular  device  of  the  king— «n  open 
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book.  Onan  immense  marUe  table  were  arranged  some  an- 
cient medals  of  the  Ciesars.  In  an  ivory  casket  were  some 
rude  astronomical  instruments,  and  near  this  were  numerous 
manuscripts  covered  with  odoriferous  wood  richly  ornament* 
ed  with  gold,  and  fastened  by  strong  steel  clasps.  The  walls 
were  decorated  with  the  battles  and  famous  adventures  of 
Alphooso.  One  sketch  represented  him  at  his  coronation , 
mirrounded  bj  the  court  of  Aragon,  tearing  up  the  list  of  the 
nobles  who  had  conspired  against  him.  Here  he  bad  carried 
Marseilles  by  assault,  and  was  seen  checking  the  fury  of  the 
soldiery,  and  refusing  the  rich  present  which  the  women  of 
the  city  offered  him.  There,  he  was  represented  as  defeat* 
ed— but  nobler  even  than  in  victory — a  captive  on  board  a 
Genoese  vessel,  in  front  of  the  isle  of  Iscbia,  resolutely  refus- 
ing, at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  give  orders  to  the  garrison, 
which  was  fighting  Ui  his  name,  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
And  here  again,  he  was  entering  Naples  victorious,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  an  old  Roman  triumph.  Besides  these  decora- 
tions, the  hall  was  ornamented  with  a  number  of  statues, 
which  the  king  had  taken  in  his  wars,  whose  artistic  perfec* 
tion  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  architecture  of 
the  palace.  They  carried  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  haH  sat  the  king,  sorreunded  by 
-some  of  thoee  celebrated  men  who  then  gave  luistre  to  the  Ital- 
ian name.  Among  these  was  Poggio,  a  man  of  profound  erudi- 
tion, known  in  Europe  chiefly  by  his  playful  stories ;  Aur 
thony  of  Palermo,  the  most  learned  of  the  Sicilians ;  £neas 
Sylvius,  whose  eloquence  and  love  of  letters  viron  him  the 
papal  throne,  and  many  others  at  this  day  foigotten. 

Alphonso  held  in  his  hand  a  Kfe  of  Alexai«der,  and  was 
discussing  it  with  the  learned  confidants  who  composed  fab 
entire  court.  The  countenance  of  the  king  was  singularly 
bold  and  intellectual.  Age  had  whitened  bis  locks>  but  a 
proud  and  stately  carriage,  and  an  eye  restless  and  full  of 
fire,  still  imparted  to  him  all  the  vivacity  of  youth.  He  wore 
the  short  cloak  and  military  dress  of  a  Spaniard.  His  unique 
device  was  imprinted  in  the  handle  of  hb  sabre^  and  across 
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his  breast  was  displayed  the  scarf  which  he  had  reeeived 
frCMn  Lucretia  Alania — ^the  kst  object  of  his  inconstant  love. 
Before  such  a  king,  and  in  sqch  a  place,  were  the  Greeks 
presented  as  cnlprits. 

*^  Look  asound  yon/'  said  Alphonso,  addressing  them  ; 
**  you  are  not  on  the  soil  of  an  enemy." 

Nevertheless,  as  he  admmistered  justice  to  his  subjects  with 
th  e  most  scmpoloos  etiention,  he  opened  the  letters  of  the  gOT- 
ernor  of  Catania^  and  interrogated  Lascaris  as  to  the  details  of 
the  event  which  had  brought  the  Greeks  before  him.  After 
hearing  their  recital,  he  gave  bunself  up  entirely  to  tbe  lively 
curiosity  with  wluch  the  strangers  bspired  him,  expressing 
his  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  Constantinople. 

^<  Unfortunate  Christians  1"  said  he,  ^^  why  do  we  waste 
ourselves  in  perpetual  wars,  while  the  barbarians  are  daily 
advancing  into  Europe  ?  What  a  warning  for  us,  is  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople !" 

At  the  same  time  he  inquired  what  monuments  of  art,  and 
what  books  bad  been  saved,  seeming  scarcely  less  occupied 
with  these  than  the  iall  of  the  Empire.  "  Would  that  I  had 
nrmed  for  so  holy  a  cause  I  But  I  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Florence,  which  has  just  oflbred  a  favourable  peace ;  and 
I  have  now  to  take  vengeance  upon  Venice  and  Genoa. 
Meanwhile  old  age  approaches.  Still  I  hope  to  meet  die 
barbarians  on  the  Bospborus  as  I  once  met  them  at  Tunis. 
I  will  arouse  the  Christian  princes.  I  will  call  upon  France 
beyond  the  mountains.  But  you,  Greeks,  do  you  pay  me 
for  my  hospitality.  Disseminate  your  learning  in  my  domin* 
ions.  Establish  schools  at  Naples,  where  I  often  go  to  listen 
to  our  ablest  masters.  Remain  among  us.  Rome  aban* 
dons  you ;  I  will  receive  and  avenge  you.'' 

Alphonso  here  ordered  the  present  to  be  brought  which 
the  Florentine  nobility  had  sent  him,  and  which  disarmed  him 
of  all  resentment.  It  was  a  manuscript  of  Livy !  Happy 
time,  when,  to  purohase  peace,  they  ceded  a  book  instead  of 
a  province !  The  Greeks  themselves  were  astonished  at  the 
estimation  in  which  tbe  scholars  and  potentates  of  the  West 
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held  the  writiDgs  of  antiqahy.  They  accepted  it  as  ao  augu* 
ry  of  a  better  future.  They  were  now  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  pass  over  to  Italy.  ^  In  vain  did  Alplionso  lavish  his 
effi>rts  to  retain  them  at  his  court ;  they  preferred  the  free 
hospitality  of  Florence.  He  could  only  make  them  promise 
to  stop  at  Naples,  some  of  them,  and  introduce  the  arts  of 
Greece. 

Embarking  at  Palermo  on  board  a  Spanish  galley,  they 
quickly  arrived  in  Italy,  whither  the  news  of  their  disaster 
had  already  preceded  them,  and  softened  towards  them  the 
bitterness  of  religious  hatred*  Landing  at  Naples,  they  found 
the  people  rendmg  the  air  with  shouts  of  consternation.  The 
name  of  Mahomet  echoed  through  the  crpwd,  with  prayers  to 
God  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven  to  avert  from  Italy  the 
scourge  of  his  wrath.  Long  processions  went  fortli  from  the 
churches  and  carried  the  sacred  images  -among  the  people, 
who  fell  on  their  knees  as  they  passed.  They  recounted  a 
thousand  prodigies  which  foreshadowed  the  fall  of  Byzantiom. 
They  had  heard  the  shock  of  armies  conflicting  in  the  air* 
Showers  of  blood  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  the  relics  of 
the  saints  had  been  found  scattered  without  the.  sanctuary* 
The  sight  of  the  fugitives  increased  the  panic.  They  thought 
the  fleets  (A  Mahomet  bad  come,  and  bis  terrible  janizzaiies 
were  about  to  bring  destruction  and  death  into  happy  Italy* 
The  women  fled  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  the 
men  ran  to  the  priests  for  a  blessing,  as  they  were  soon  to 
fight  and  die. 

But  fear  produces  pity,  and  as  a  result  of  tbb  fright  the 
Greeks  found  a  hospitable  and  generous  dbposition*  The 
efieminate  character  of  these  people,  and  the  softness  of  their 
climate,  rendered  doubly  fearful  an  invasion  of  those  hardy 
Asiatic  barbarians,  who  pro&ned  temples,  destroyed  cities, 
and  carried  the  people  away  into  slavery. 

Lascus,  seeing  their  tenor,  exclaimed,  '<  Where  then 
shall  be  the  asylum  of  art  and  learning  against  the  .oppression 
of  the  barbarians  ?  Where  are  to  be  preserved  these  noble 
treasures  of  the  human  mmd  which  we  yet  possess  ?'' 
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"  Tou  must  not/^  replied  the  Venetian  Bembo,  "judge  of 
Italy  by  Naples,  by  a  subjugated  city.  These  poor  crea- 
tures are  alarmed,  as  if  they  were  not  already  conquered. 
Free  Venice  can  cope  with  the  Turks.  Her  fleets  shall  be 
the  rampart  of  Europe.'^ 

Thus  spoke  Bembo.  He  was  young  and  fond  of  glory, 
and  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  in  the  Venetian  Senate. 
Arriving  home  a  few  days  after,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
that  body  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Turks^ 
whereby  they  had  consented  to  the  oppression  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  sake  of  a  dominion,  which  was  destined  to  be  short, 
oyer  a  few  towns  of  the  Morea. 

The  Pope,  however,  it  was  reported,  was  going  finally  to 
arm  all  the  princes  of  Europe  for  the  recapture  o!  Con- 
stantinople; and  ten  galleys  were  now  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
Such  a  feeble  preparation  to  meet  the  countless  multitudes  of 
Mahomet,  awakened  in  the  Gredcs  a  feeling  of  sadness  rather 
than  of  joy.  As  they  advanced  farther  into  Italy  the  irrepa* 
rable  loss  of  their  country  became  more  apparent,  and  weighed 
still  heavier  upon  them.  They  found  an  asylum  eveiy  where, 
but  nowhere  aid  and  vengeance. 

Divided  into  numerous  rival  states,  Italy  was  alive  with  a 
zeal  for  knowledge  and  social  refinement  hitherto  unknown. 
Antiquity  was  springing  forth  from  its  ruins  in  all  parts,  and 
with  it  a  love  for  the  arts.  In  the  cities,  dwellings  of  a  still 
gross  and  imperfect  architecture  began  to  be  decorated  with 
statues  drawn  forth  from  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  dug  from  the. 
bed  of  the  river,  where  they  had  lain  buried  for  centuries. 
The  presence  of  the  Greeks  excited  their  curiosity.  They 
flocked  to  hear  them  discourse^  but  seemed  fiur  more  taken 
with  their  learning  than  their  misfortunes. 

Impatient  of  these  fruitless  attentions,  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus  made  haste  to  Rome,  not  yet  renouncing  the  hope 
of  the  so  long  promised  crusade. 

"  Let  us  separate,"  said  he  to  Lascarb.  "  Our  arts  and 
the  genius  of  our  fathers  shall  plead  for  Greece.  God  suflfers 
this  profane  means  of  interesting  the  princes  of  the  earth  in 
his  worship.'' 
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Lascaris  accompaDied  Medici  to  Florence.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  the  Amo,  he  was  again  sadly  reminded 
of  the  country  which  he  had  loet.  Here  was  the  mild  climate 
of  the  finest  regions  of  Greece ;  and  here,  too,  was  a  lifnd  of 
exile.  But  the  generosity  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  already 
collected  around  him  many  of  the  fugitive  Greek  fam'dies, 
and  every  day  witnessed  some  fresh  arrival  of  the  unhappy 
victims.  All  his  care  seemed  rewarded  by  the  presence  of 
Lascaris,  and  the  treasures  which  he  brought  with  him. 

Then  commenced  that  noble  mission  of  Greek  genius  in 
Italy.  Here  was  established  the  Academy  of  Platonists, 
who  awakened  enthusiasm  while  they  disseminated  science. 
Cosmo  de  Medici  received  them  into  his  palace,  adorned  by 
the  art  of  Donatello.  Here  those  men  whom  we  have  seen 
wanderiog  with  LAScaris,  took  refuge.  Here  their  eloquent 
words  interpreted  the  great  geniuses  ef  Greece,  and  the  light 
shone  all  around.  Narrow  and  barbarous  scholastics  were 
abandoned  for  these  npbter  studies.  The  sublime  idea  of  the 
beautiful  reappeared  in  the  arts  of  design,  as  in  the  inspira- 
tions of  poetry ;  and  the  Italians  themselves  called  Florence 
the  city  of  Homer. 

Delivered  fifom  the  l<Hig  commotions  which  had  agitated 
the  Republic,  and  peaceful  master  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
Cosmo  aspired  only  to  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  the 
arts.  He  already  bordered  upon  old  age,  and  his  youthful  viva- 
city was  now  tempered  with  a  majestic  sweetness.  He  loved 
to  substitute  the  agreeable  conversation  of  his  accomplished 
guests,  at  his  pleasant  retreats  of  Fiesole  and  Careggi,  for  the 
activity  of  4M>mmeroe  and  the  intrigues  of  public  station. 
Here  the  adroit  dictator  of  Florence  was  only  an  ingenious 
philosopher,  absorbed  m  the  pleasures  of  science.  His  two 
sons  imitated  his  ^cample;  and  Lorenzo,  while  yet  a  youth, 
promised  to  sustain,  in  this  particular,  the  reputation  of  his 
family.  Cosmo  had  a«embled  round  him  some  young 
Italians,  who  bad  imbibed  the  same  love  of  the  arts  with  him- 
self. Their  lively  imaginations  were  ravished  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks,  in  which  reason  was  set  foHh,  clothed 
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ID  all  the!  charms  of  poetry*    It  was  refreshiog  to  Cosmo  thus 

to  spend  bis  Ume  in  the  contemplation  of  these  ennobling 

thoughts.    '^  Come/'  wrote  he  oiie  day  to  Masilio,  the  most 

celebrated  disciple  of  the  Greeks,  *'  and  bring  with  you  Plato's 

book  on  iSboere^  Oood.    There  b  no  subject  of  investiga-  , 

tion  with  which  I  am  more  engaged.     Cilome,  and  don't  ibi^et 

the  lyre  of  Orpheus." 

The  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  the  study  of  the  genius  of 
the  Greeks  were  carried  so  far,  that  they  celebrated,  b  the 
palace  of  Medici,  the  feast  of  Plato,  which  had  been  neglected 
for  twelve  centuries,  even  at  Athens.  The  statue  of  the  phi- 
losopher was  inaugurated  in  the  gardens,  designed  after  the 
grove  of  the  Academy,  and  enriched  with  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Grecian  art.  The  sky  of  Tuscany  threw  over 
this  feast  a  light  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Greece.  The  disciples 
of  Plato  seemed  to  have  met.  They  read  a  passage  from 
the  hnmortaUty  of  the  Sotdj  and  another  from  the  Beauty  of 
Virtue.    They  recited  hymns  in  his  praise.    They  thanked  ^ 

Provid&nce  that  it  had  vouchsafed  to  the  world  so  virtuous  a 
man,  and  so  exalted  a  genius.  The  Italians  were  intoxicated 
with  admiration,  while  the  Greeks  felt  a  pride  in  such  honour 
paid  to  their  country's  genius,  after  so  many  centuries.  Ge» 
misthus  fisux^ied  himself  at  Athens,  rescued  from  the  Bar- 
barians. 

But  Lascaris,  whose  chief  cum  in  the  promotion  of  letters 
was  to  serve,  and,  perhaps,  regenerate  Greece,  was  unhappy 
amid  the  festivals  and  quiet  of  Florence.  Often  would  he, 
in  the  course  of  hb  lectures  to  the  young  Italians,  who  had 
come  thither  from  all  directions,  upon  ancient  literature,  turn 
aside  to  allude  to  the  oppression  of  hb  country.  And  their 
hearts  were  moved  with  indignation  and  pity.  But  their  noble 
ardour  passed  away  with  the  peculiar  mobility  which  bdoogs  1 

to  the  Italian  charact^.  Besides,  the  policy  of  Cosmo  was 
to  have  no  part  in  adventurous  wars.  He  thought  it  sufficient 
to  enrich  Florence  with  the  returns  of  coilimerce  and  em* 
bellbh  it  with  the  splendour  of  art.  <^  Make  yourself  con« 
tented  among  us/'  said  he  to  Lascaris.    When  the  project  of 
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the  Pope  to  take  the  lead,  in  person,  of  another  crusade  was 
announced  to  him :  '^  Aye/'  said  be,  "  an  old  jnan  under- 
takes an  enterprise  which  belongs  to  a  young  one." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  with  Nicephorus, 
had  arrived  at  Rome,  which  still  echoed  with  the  •  prayers 
ordered  for  the  deliverance  of  Christianity.  They  learned 
also  that  beyond  the  mountains,  among  the  French,  the  news 
of  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  had  roused  their  deepest  in-  v 

dignation.  Many  {ulgrims  who  had  come  to  Rome  to  obtain 
indulgences  for  the  crusade,  spoke  of  a  remarkable  feast  in 
the  palace  of  the  powerfiil  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  .the 
vak>ur  of  the  knights  was  inflamed  by  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle. During  the  festivities  of  the  banquet,  a  young  woman, 
capUve,  and  clothed  in  mourning,  appeared  in  the  hall  seated 
upon  an  elephant,  which  was  led  by  a  Saracen  of  gigantic 
size*  While  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  representing 
the  Church  in  .the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  she  uttered  a  mourn- 
ful lamentation  to  call  to  her  succour  the  worthies  of  France 
and  Burgundy.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  each  represented  by  a  young  woman  clothed  in  white, 
followed  in  her  train,  chanting  verses,  which  were  calculated 
to  arouse  the  souls  of  the  faithful.  At  the  sight  of  these,  all 
the  knights,  with  the  duke  at  their  head,  swore  by  the  Golden 
Fleece,  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  by  the  Pheasant*-a  symbol 
of  the  Occidental  Knighthood-«-to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Cross. 

These  ideas  and  customs  were  new  to  the  Greeks  of  By- 
zantium and  Ephesus.  But  the  reputation  of  the  Franks  for 
courage,  always  celebrated  in  the  East,  inspired  the  fugitives 
with  new  confidence.  Theodorus,  in  the  ardour  of  his  faith, 
already  fancied  he  saw  the  victorious  standard  of  the  Cross 
planted  upon  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  temple  of 
St.  Sophia  consecrated  anew  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord. 

The  strength  of  this  hope.  Iseemed  for  the  time  to  have 
got  the  better  of  his  repugnance  for  a  deserter  of  the  Greek 
faith,  and  he  was  eager  to  see  the  Cardinal  Bessarion.  He 
betook  himself  to  his  palace,  at  the  foot  -of  Mount  Quirinal, 
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near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  As  be  crossed  the 
peristyle,  the  Bishop  of  Epbesas  was  stcuck  with  the  riches 
of  the  RoiDSD  Court*  Under  an  immense  portico  were  c(d* 
lected  the  precious  marbles  of  ancient  Greece,  broken  Yases, 
and  statues-^tbe  immortal  monuments  of  an  abolished  pagan- 
ism. All  these  newly-discovered  treasures,  all  this  splendour 
of  renasoent  antiquity,  adorned,  though  somewhat  in  disorder, 
the  residence  of  the  learned  caidinal ;  and  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  took  care,  as  they  passed  tbrougb,  lest  they 
should  entangle  their  gowns  in  the  remains  of  some  mutilated 
god.  All  did  not,  howe^r,  equally  praise  the  aeaious  curi- 
osity of  Bessarion.  Some  did  not  fail  to  i^emark,  in  a  tone  of 
irony,  that  these  ptofime  anxieties  evidently  betokened  a 
Greek,  a  neophyte,  an  old  disciple  of  error.  Withdrawn 
into  the  most  secluded  part  of  his  palace,  the  cardinid  was, 
just  at  this  moment,  engaged  on  a  question  of  philosophy, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  badly  explained  by  Aristotle. 
Nevertheless,  on  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Theodorus,  ^ 

he  immediately  left  his  studies  to  wait  upon  bis  distinguished 
countryman ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  former  di- 
vision, their  first  wcmls  betokened  nothing  but  mutual  kind* 
ness.  Bessarion  was  not  young.  Travels,  study,  and  the 
disappointments  of  ambition  had  furrowed  his  brow,  which 
still  however  retained  the  Italo-Grecian  stam{>— a  Angular 
blending  of  shrewdness,  vivacity  and  enthusiasm— tempered 
with  the  haughtiness  of  a  cardinal.  His  manners  were  simple ; 
hb  dress  that  of  a  recluse  of  St.  Basil ;  and  he  sdll  wore,  ac- 
cording to  Oriental  custom,  the  long  beard  which  Louis  XI. 
made  a  jest  of  at  the  formal  audience  which  he  once  gave 
him  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Received  by  his  old  adversary,  Theodorus  promptly  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  fortune  of  the  young  Greeks  who  had  H 
been  summoned  to  Italy,  and  of  the  respect  which  they 
still  entertained  for  their  faith.  Bessarion  questbned,  in  bis 
turn,  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  concerning  the  monuments  of 
profane  Greece,  and  seemed  to  reproach  himself  that  he  had 
collected  so  few. 
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"  But  what/'  said  Theodoras,  "  what  avails  this  idle  curi- 
osity ?  Know  then  that  the  Grospel  is  trodden  under  foot  of 
the  impious.  Our  brethren  of  the  East  are  hanging  between 
apostacy  and  slarery.  Soon  there  will  be  no  Christians  in 
Greece.  You  Pontic  of  Italy  are  zealous  b  your  efforts  to 
collect  the  traditions  of  Athens  and  the  books  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  leave  the  true  faith  to  perish." 

<<  The  true  faith/'  interrupted  Bessaiion,  "  is  at  Rome,  in 
the  sacred  College." 

'<  The  true  faith,"  replied  the  Bishop  of  Ephesug, "  is  that 
of  the  martyrs  ;  it  b  engraven  upon  the  last  stone  of  our  de- 
stroyed churches,  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  slaughtered  Pon« 
tiffi."     Saying  these  words,  he  left  the  hall  in  a  passion. 

Bessarion,  nevertheless,  lav'ished  his  attentions  and  his 
wealth  upon  the  Greek  fugitives*  Furnished  with  an  asylum, 
the  recluses  of  Byzantium  observed  with  strictness  the  pecu- 
liar forms  of  their  religion.  A  large  number  of  families  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  had  been  col- 
lected at  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  many  others  had  been  redeem- 
ed from  slavery.  The  Pope  showed  equal  charity  towards 
their  misfortune,  and  admiration  for  their  science.  He  envied 
Florence  the  Platonic  Academy  which  had  been  founded  by 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  spared  no  pains  to  promote  the  same 
studies  at  Rome.  Among  all  his  apostolic  dignities^  Bessa- 
rion was  Superior  of  the  monastery  of  Cn/pta  Ferrata^  situ- 
ated in  the  villa  of  Cicero,  at  Tusculum.  Hither  he  would 
often  invite  some  of  his  eloquent  countrymen,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  shade  of  the  genius  of  Greece  was  wandering  about 
these  ruins  which  had  once  illustrated  the  genius  of  Rome. 
How  many  times  in  their  conversations  did  they  hope  to  see 
Greece  jGreed  from  the  barbarians !  How  many  times  did  they 
promise  themselves  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  the  West  in  their 
holy  purpose  1  Lascaris  left  the  repose  of  Florence  and  the 
friendship  of  Medici,  to  arouse  Bessarion,  and  rekindle  in  him 
a  zeal  for  his .  country  through  his  love  for  the  .arts.  Often, 
amid  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  did  he  set  forth  in  liveliest  colours 
the  barbarity  which  was  threatening  Europe,  and  Mahomet^ 
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as  It  were,  already  pursaing  Greece,  even  in  her  place  of  re-> 
fuge.  The  Cardinal  was  mo^ed  by  these  representations  &r 
more  than  by  the  haughty  prayers  of  Theodoras.  When  he 
saw  around  him  these  ingenious  and  enthusiastic  men,  whose 
countryman  he  was,  he  forgot  the  religious  quarrels  and  dis- 
trusts of  the  Cilourt  of  Rome ;  he  was  animated,  like  them,  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  glory  of  his  lost  country ;  he  shed 
tears  at  the  thought  that  the  home  of  Homer  and  Sophocles 
was  the  prey  of  the  barbarians ;  he  listened  with  a  sort  of  illu- 
sion to  the  TiYid  words  of  Oemisthns,  dreaming  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Athens  to  liberty,  and  her  temples  to  philosophy  and 
the  arts.  He  was  moved  by  such  thoughts;  be  became 
again  a  Greek  because  he  was  a  Platonist,  and  promised  to 
use  his  zeal,  bis  efforts  aad  his  influence  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, to  hasten  the  crusade ;  especially  if  the  Greek  Church 
would  finally  acknowledge  her  errors,  and  accept,  with  a 
teachable  spirit,  the  union  of  Florence. 

But  such  promises  did  not  correspond  with  the  ardent 
wishes  of  Theodoras.  He  was  solicitous  for  the  futh  of  his 
brethren  in  their  sojoom  at  Rome ;  he  was  even  more  inflex* 
ible  in  exile  than  at  Byzantium,  and  reproached  himself  for 
having  sought  the  tardy  and  dangerous  assistance  of  the  La- 
tins. In  vain  did  Nicephoras,  equally  zealous,  but  more 
mild,  seek  to  calm  this  harsh  vehemence.  He  was  feeble  be* 
fore  the  Kshop  of  Ephesus ;  he  reelected  his  invincible  firm- 
ness, but  he  feared  lest  he  should  appear,  a  second  time,  to 
have  abandoned  bis  brethren  in  misfortune,  and,  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Theodoras,  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  peijury. 

Thus  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  after  a  long  straggle,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  the  hopes  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
salvation  of  Greece.  Pontiff  after  pontiff  ascended  the  throne. 
Bessarion  himself  was  near  obtaining  the  supreme  dignity,  and 
nothing  but  the  old  jealousy  of  the  Latins  against  the  Greeks, 
and  distrast  in  a  new  convert,  zealous  as  he  was,  kept  him 
from  an  honour  to  which  he  was  entitled  both  by  learoing 
and  genius.  Despairing  of  aid  from  this  quarter,  the  Greeks 
exhausted  themselves  in  vam  efibrts.    Their  very  zeal  re* 
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itricted  their  influence.  The  pride  of  the  Latin  Church  was 
afraid  of'  the  haughty  confidence  of  these  priests,  who,  pro- 
scribed fugitives,  without  country  and  without  altars,  clung 
nevertheless  to  their  faith  with  such  inflexible  fortitude,  and 
refused  to  purchase  the  salvation  of  their  country  at  the  price 
of  repentance. 

But  Europe,  at  length,  seemed  touched  with  their  com- 
plaints, or  rather  by  a  sense  of  its  own  peril,  ^neas  Sylvius, 
a  passionate  lover  of  the  arts,  and  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  name,  was  elected  Pope ;  while  Mahomet  was  push- 
ing his  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  carrying  his 
arms,  at  oncoi  against  the  North  and  South  of  Europe.  Ve- 
nice threatened,  Belgrade  besieged,  all  the  countries  border- 
ing upon  Greece  subjugated  like  herself,  carried  terror  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  The  Roman  Pontiff  made  a  last  e^rt 
to  appease  the  aninfiosities  of  the  Christian  princes  ;  to  excite 
the  ardour  of  the  people ;  to  unite  them  in  a  crusade,  and 
drive  back  the  barbarians  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe. 
With  this  hope,  he  convoked  a  council  at  Mantua.  Here 
were  assembled  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Poland,  those 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the 
Republics  of  Italy*  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Francis  Sfbrza,  was 
also  there.  Envoys  firom  Lesbos,  from  Epirus,  and  the  Mo* 
jea,  set  forth  the  evils  under  which  their  country  was  suflMng. 
The  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  were  eloquent  in  their 
harangues.  War  was  resolved  on.  Bessarion  immediately 
departed  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  German  Princes ;  and  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  gave  orders  to  the  crusaders  to  rendezvous 
at  the  city  of  Ancona. 

But  the  kings,  in  spite  of  their  promises,  were  distracted 
by  their  ambitioil  and  quarrels.  Alphonso  of  Aragon  was 
dead,  without  concluding  peace  with  Venice.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  grown  old  while  projecting  a  crusade  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivals  of  bis  court ;  and  now  he  feared  the  am- . 
bition  of  Louis  XI.'  Germany  was  ppor  and  divided.  Eng- 
land was  agitated  by  thetibloody  wars  of  her  two  royal  fami- 
lies.    The  Princes  of  Italy  were  watching  one  another.    The 
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tithes  demanded  by  the  Court  of  Rome  began  to  weigh  heavy 
upon  the  people.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  abandoned 
Hungary.  None  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Pope,  save 
obscure  men  without  name  and  without  influence.  MevArtbe- 
less,  the  hearts  of  the  fugitives  beat  with  joy,  and  they  hoped 
soon  to  return  to  their  native  land  to  fight  for  its  deliverance. 
But  the  death  of  their  greatest  benefactor,  the  Pope,  annihi- 
lated their  hopes.  The  eiSbrts  which  were  necessary  to  so 
great  an  enterprise  were  too  much  for  the  already  feeble  old 
man.  He  expired  at  Ancona,  praying  for  the  Christiaus  of 
Greece,  and  calling  upon  Europe  to  take  vengeance  upon 
their  oppressors.  But  the  religious  zeal  which  had  been 
awakened  by  a  great  man,  perished  with  him.  The  milder 
habits  of  the  times,  and  the  activity  of  commerce,  were  uncon- 
genial with  distant  and  dangerous  wars.  The  Venetians 
alone  remained  still  in  favour  of  marching  against  Mahomet. 
But  their  motive  was  their  own  defence ;  and  they  treated  for 
peace  when  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  advantage  from 
war. 

Thus  sacrificed  to  the  interested  policy  of  Europe,  the 
Greeks  continued  to  enlighten  those  who  had  abandoned 
them.  In  a  few  years,  these  apostles  of  letters  had  intro- 
duced their  language  and  their  philosophy  into  all  the  Italian 
cities.  The  masterpieces  of  Greek  antiquity,  every  where 
brought  to  light,  excited  an  enthusiasm  till  then  unknown.  The 
exclusive  attention  with  which  the  Italian  scholars  at  first  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  seemed  to  enervate 
the  national  originality ;  but  it  put  forth  again  with  greater 
vigour  under  the  influence  of  so  rich  a  culture,  and  shone  con- 
spicuous in  the  great  names  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
the  banished  Greeks— the  harbingers  of  this  great  epoch-— 
have  little  of  its  glory.  Their  power  was  in  their  words ; 
and,  like  these,  it  was  fugitive.  They  inspired  a  new  admi- 
ration and  love  ibr  the  arts ;  they  stirred  up  to  action  the 
human  mind ;  they  saved  the  finest  portion  of  the  monunnents 
of  Greece  from  destruction ;  but  themselves — they  created 
no  monuments.     Thus  their  memory  has  bees  lost  in  the 
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glory  of  the  men  taught  by  their  kistniction,  and  the  very 
magnitude  of  their  services  has  contributed  to  a  more  rapid 
oblivion  of  themselves* 

After  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea, 
despairing  of  the  aid  of  Europe,  returned  to  the  East,  to  en- 
courage the  faith  of  his  brethren  under  the  trials  of  bondage* 
<<  It  b  there  alone,"  said  he,  ^*  that  I  can  expiate  my  former 
weakness,  of  which  Rome  constantly  reminds  me."  It  is 
said  that  he  lived  some  time  in  Constantinople  and  the  Mo- 
rea,  always  distinguished '  by  the  warmth  of  his  charity,  and 
by  bis  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  enslaved  coun- 
trymen ;  which  neither  the  terrors  of  the  plague  nor  the 
scimetar  could  compel  him  to  relinquish.  Mild  as  he  was 
fearless,  he  calmed  those  religious  animosities  between  the 
two  communions,  which  the  Christians  of  the  East  harboured 
even  in  their  chains.  He  bestowed  his  aid  alike  upon  all, 
and  preached  to  them  the  same  gospel.  He  was  no  longer 
a  sectary  :  he  was  a  Christian  ;  and  from  his  lips  the  divine 
Word  inspired  a  faith  full  of  vigour  and  patience.  He  perish- 
ed in  the  midst  of  his  holy  works.  The  Turks,  while  they 
suffered  the  Greek?  to  purchase  their  life  and  their  religious 
privileges  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  at  the  same 
time  wrested  from  them  a  portion  of  their  young  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Mussulman  faith ;  and  punished  with 
^treme  cruelty  every  Christian  priest  who  should  venture  to 
inspire  them  with  a  horror  of  such  an  apostacy.  Accused  of 
a  wish  to  reconvert  some  of  these  hostages  of  Islamism  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  Nioephorus  suffered  a  most  fright- 
ful punishment.  His  body,  having  been  mangled  beneath 
the  huge  hammers  of  a  forge,  was  thrown  into  th^  sea,  lest 
the  Christians  should  honour  it.  But  his  name  remains  sacred 
in  Greece,  as  that  of  a  martyr. 

Before  learning  the  glorious  end  of  Nicepborus,  the  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  had  also  left  Italy,  but.  with -a  different  hope. 
On  the  shaggy  heights  of  Epirus  lived  a  tribe  of  semi-barba- 
lous  shepherds,  who  had  Ibr  a  long  time  been  regarded  as 
lebels  by  the  Byzantine  ruleis;  but  who,  havng  never  been 
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coiTupted  by  any  mixture  of  foreign  barbarity,  still  preserved, 
in  their  habits  and  courage,  the  distinct  impress  of  the  na- 
tional character.  These  Greeks,  who  had  ever  defied  the 
Roman  power,  had  been  subdued  by  the  power  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  this  yoke,  the  only  one  which  they  had  ever  borne, 
inspired  in  thenr,  so  much  the  more,  a  hatred  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Turks.  It  was  among  these  that  Theodorus  took 
refuge,  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  bis 
faith  and  his  country.  Thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Epirus 
by  an  Italian  vessel,  he  crossed  a  desolate  country  and  arriv- 
ed among  the  mountains,  with  no  other  treasure  save  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  cross — ^the  badge  of  his  holy  office.  These 
warlike  men,  who  lived  in  constant  fear,  whether  from  the 
assaults  of  the  Turks  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  privations 
of  a  rigorous  climate  on  the  other,  hailed  with  joy  the  holy 
man  who  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  them  by  Heaven. 
Their  villages  had  been  burnt  by  the  incursions  of  their  bar- 
barous enemies.  They  had  no  other  refuge  for  their  families 
than  the  caves  among  the  rocks,  and  some  huts,  rudely  con- 
structed in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  exposed  to  the 
peltings  of  the  storm.  By  night,  they  encamped  in  the  open 
air,  by  the  side  of  their  fires.  By  day  they  were  continually 
engaged  in  attacking  the  posts  of  the  janizzaries ;  and  when 
they  fell  into  their  hands  they  perished  by  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tures. But  hitherto  they  had  been  free  ;  and  the  life  which  they 
led  tended  to  strengthen  their  patriotism  and  courage.  The- 
odorus thanked  Heaven  that  he  was  permitted  to  share  in 
such  severe  trials,  which  promised  to  be  crowned  with  mar- 
tyrdom. Among  these  warlike  bands,  whose  race  is  still 
extant  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  he  dwelt  for  a  long  time. 
From  this  retreat  he  occasionally  visited  the  monasteries 
which  are  scattered  among  the  hills  of  ancient  Arcadia,  to 
revive  the  drooping  faith  of  the  recluses,  discouraged  under 
the  load  of  Turkish  oppression.  He  appeared  among  them, 
a  representative  of  the  ancient  Church ;  and  when,  at  the 
return  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  he  celebrated,  upon  tbe 
mountain,  the  divine  sacrifice,  and  chanted  the  hymn  of  tbe 
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glorious  Saviour,  at  the  words — Christ  it  arisen,  Christ  is 
conqueror— the  shepherds  and  labourers,  who  bad  assembled 
ironi  all  quarters,  seemed  to  themselves  to  hear  a  prophetic 
voice  aDDouDcing  the  deliverance  and  regeneration  of  Greece. 
A  common  joy  .spread  from  the  sanctuaries  of  the  convent 
on  the  mountains  to  the  villages  of  the  plain  in  subjection  to 
die  Turks.  Thus  did  religion  sustain  that  afflicted  people, 
Imd  keep  alive  its  hope.  How  many  times  did  Theodorus, 
in  the  wild^t  retreats  of  Epirus  and  Thessalia,  perform 
the  sacred  ceremonies  among  the  mountaineers,  softened  by 
bis  words !  How  many  times  did  he  reanimate  their  con- 
stancy in  defeat,  and  render  them  humane  after  victory! 
The  gospel  taught  these  uncultivated  Greeks  virtues  worthy 
of  their  valour.  Amid  the  reprisals  of  a  daily  and  terrible  ven« 
geance,  the  spirit  of  generosity  was  not  entirely  wanting. 
They  had  pity  on  die  defenceless,  and  respected  their  female 
captives.  <'  The  holy  Bishop,"  said  they,  '^  will  bless  us.'' 
He  was,  as  it  were,  a  visible  conscience  for  these  wild  and 
ferocious  men.  He  gave  them  their  country  in  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  when  his  faithful  words  pointed  out  to  them  the 
temple  of  Saint  Sophia,  the  golden  cross,  and  the  holy  table, 
polluted  and  destroyed  by  the  infidels,  they  resolved  to  die 
freemen  and  Christians.  Often  did  the  mountains  of  Epirus 
and  Thessalia,  and  the  summits  of  Pindus,  hear  the  chant 
of  the  ruin  of  Byzantium.  In  the  desert  and  in  slavery 
they  repeated  that  poetic  prophecy  which  breathed  the  whole 
hope  of  Christian  Greece.  ^*  Oh,  holy  Virgin  !  Sovereign 
Mistress !  Be  still.  Weep  not,  nor  groan«  With  time,  with 
years,  both  the  city  and  the  great  monastery — all  these  things 
shall  be  to  you  anew." 

Thus  did  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  keep  alive  a  love  of 
country  and  a  hope  of  deliverance  among  those  faithful  and 
ignorant  tribes,  who  had  scarcely  known  the  Empire  in  its 
splendour.  He  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that,  one 
day,  would  depart  thence  the  avengers  of  the  cross,  and  the 
liberators  of  the  temple.  He  preferred  their  rude  simplicity 
and  their  simple  faith,  to  the  luxury  and  the  new  arts  of  the 
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West.  Id  this  apostleship,  with  nothing  but  hope  to  sustain 
him,  be  lived  to  extreme  old  age.  Occasionally,  by  the  hand 
of  some  foreign  trader,  or  some  travelling  monk  of  Mt.  Atbos, . 
he  would  send  news  of  Greece  to  his  countrymen  dispersed 
at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Mantua.  He  told  them  of  these 
uncultivated  Greeks,  once  despised  by  the  Empire,  where 
he  had  again  found  his  lost  country.  *'  You  seek  to  move  a 
polite  people/'  wrote  he  to  Lascaris ;  '^  1  to  animate  our  bar- 
barous brethren.  You  are  disseminating  the  arts  in  Europe  ; 
I  am  preserving  religion  in  Greece."  While  occupied  with 
these  cares  he  died,  full  of  days.  The  mountain  shepherds 
■lade  his  grave  in  the  rock  where  he  bad  lived.  They  divid- 
ed, his  garments  amongst  them  as  holy  relics;  The  leaves  of 
his  copy  of  the  Scriptures  were  divided  among  the  wandering 
families  of  the  tribe.  They  offered  prayers  on  his  grave,  and 
never,  in  combat  or  flight,  did  they  suffer  the  Turks  to  ap- 
proach it.  LfOng  afterwards,  fathers  would  show  their  little 
children  the  stone  where  the  Bishop  used  to  sit ;  the  streaoa^ 
now  dried  up,  where  he  used  to  celebrate  the  divine  myste- 
ry ;  the  tree  to  which  he  had  suspended  an  image  of  the 
holy  Virgin  ;  the  summit  where  he  had  animated  the  courage 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  dark  and  narrow  defile,  where  he  had 
saved  from  slaughter  some  Turkbb  prisoners^  who  had  been 
captunad  in  the  plain.  The  memory  of  a  man  preserved  a 
people. 

While  Greece  was  slowly  recovering  from  barbarity,  her 
ancient  arts  were  vivifying  Europe.  Under  the  early  patron-* 
age  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  the  printing  press  had  introduced 
the  choicest  remains  of  Athenian  civilization,  and  ignorance 
fled  before  the  light  of  such  sublime  models.  Thus  was  ac- 
complished that  happy  revolution  which  Lascaris  had  fore- 
told. As. for  himself,  satisfied  with  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  great  work,  he  constantly  turned  bis  eyes  towards  Greece. 
The  same  longing  for  his  native,  though  enslaved,  land  was 
still  more  intense  in  the  heart  of  Gemisthus,  the  venerable 
and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Plato.  The  blandishments  of 
Rome  and  Florence  could  not  long  retain  him.     He  prefer- 
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red  to  go  and  end  his  days  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks 
and  among  the  ruins  of  Athens.  Held  by  some  powerful 
charm,  he  ^ould  die  in  the  places  sacred  for  him  ;  like  those 
priests  of  polytheism,  who,  when  their  idols  were  broken  in 
pieces  and  their  temples  were  destroyed,  when  the  flame  of 
the  sanctuary  was  extinguished,  could  not  be  torn  from  the 
place  where  they  had  worshipped  divinities  which  were  no 
more. 

Without  sharing  in  this  blind  worship  of  the  soil  of  Greece, 
disfigured  by  slavery,  Lascaris  desired,  nevertheless,  to  be 
nearer  to  his  unhappy  country.  After  having,  at  Florence, 
at  Rome,  and  Mantua,  fulfilled  his  noble  mission  ;  when  he 
had  seen  a  new  generation  spring  up  around  him  ;  when  he 
was  assured  that  the  inestimable  deposit  which  he  had  saved 
by  his  eflforts  was  henceforth  the  property  of  the  human  race, 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  the  Republics  and  Princes  of 
Italy  he  returned  to  Sicily.*  He  preferred  this  country  for 
his  last  asylum,  because  he  should  there  be  oftener  in  the  re- 
ceipt  of  news  from  Greece,  and  be  better  able  to  afford  relief 
to  such  of  bis  countrymen  as  might  escape  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Turks.  Sicily  was  ignorant  and  wild  ;  the  useful 
arts  were  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  science  was  unknown ; 
and  the  use  of  paper  very  rare.  Yet  Lascaris,  by  his  pres- 
ence alone,  founded  here  a  school  which  soon  became  cele* 
brated,  and  attracted  scholars  from  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  from 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  British  isles. 
Here  it  was  that  this  generous  Greek,  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  still  conversed  of  his  sad  re- 
collections and  his  noble  hopes,  already  nearly  accomplished. 
During  this  long  period,  Europe  had  formed  many  projects 
for  the  deliverance  of  Greece.  The  pontifiEi  of  Rome  had 
demanded  it,  and  kings  had  promised  it ;  but  nothing  was 


*  Bembo  mentions  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  dialogae  on  Mount  Etna,  before 
alluded  to,  his  acquaintance  with  Coostantine  Lascaris,  while  he  resided  in  Si* 
d\j.  "  Nihil  Ulo  tene  humanius,  tnkil  $aneHu$/*  says  he.  Such  was  the  as- 
cendency which  these  expatriated  Greeks  acquired  over  the  first  intellects  of 
Italy. 
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done.  The  death  of  Mahomet  had  freed  Italy  fiom  terror, 
but  left  Greece  in  the  fetters  of  Bajazet.  Meanwhile  the 
human  mind  was  becoming  enlightened  ;  the  arts  were  mak- 
ing rapid  progress ;  and  a  new  branch  of  industry,  at  first 
maryellous,  was  now  almost  universal.  Lascaris  received, 
from  tiofie  to  time,  from  Rome  and  Venice,  the  works  whose 
precious  originals  he  had  brought  to  Italy,  now  reproduced 
by  an  art  which  secured  them  against  all  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. One  day,  as  he  had  just  finished  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  of  Plato,  which  recounts,  under  a  half  fabulous 
form,  the  old  Egyptian  traditions  concerning  the  island  At* 
lantis,  he  learned  that  a  Genoese  pilot  had  just  discovered  a 
dew  world  ; — that  other  hemisphere,  perhaps,  which  antiquity 
had  knowa,  or  Plato  had  divined.  Beautiful  epoch  of  modem 
history !  Fortunate  age  of  the  human  mind,  when  the  stUl 
young  and  artless  spirit  was  fed,  at  once,  with  the  sweets  of 
science  and  the  delights  of  discovery! 

Lascaris,  the  liveliness  of  whose  imagination  old  age  had 
not  weakened,  shed  tears  on  learning  this  new  conquest  of 
the  genius  of  man.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  be  would 
often  make  this  revolution  the  topic  of  conversation  with  his 
young  pupils.  He  would  recall  all  that  had  happened,  of  the 
great  and  the  new,  in  Europe,  for  the  past  thirty  years ; — 
letters  flourishing,  the  genius  of  the  ancients  recovered,  their 
thoughts  interpreted  and  uodeistood,  and  producing  new 
thoughts  ;— *-in  fine,  the  boundaries  of  the  domain  of  man  ex- 
tended, as  his  mind  became  enlightened.  Occupied  with 
these  sentiments,  and  still  animated  by  that  spirit  of  piose- 
lytism  for  the  arts  which  had  distinguished  his  youth,  Lasca- 
ris, one  day,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  conducted  the 
youpg  foreigners  to  the  place  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
debarked  in  his  flight  from  Constantinople.  Among  the  com- 
pany were  the  successors  of  those  generous  Italians,  whose 
aid  he  had  then  received.  The  most  brilliant  among  them, 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  the  arts  of  Greece, 
was  the  young  Bembo,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  Senator,  before 
whom  Lascaris  had  once  defended,  on  the  same  shore,  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Greece  calumniated  by  her  fall. 
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The  sage  old  man  took  pleasure  in  recalliog  those  times, 
and  in  bringing  before  their  minds  those  6rst  interviews,  as  if 
certain  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity  by  conBding  them  to 
the  itiemory  and  talent  of  his  scholars.     *^  I  must  soon  die/' 
said  be ;  '<  and  I  leave  nothing  of  myself  behind.     But  I  have 
formed  you  to  a  love  for  the  arts,  and  the  noble  sentiments 
which  they  inspire.     After  my  death  you  will  return  to  your 
respective  countries  ;  you  will  follow,  in  the  career  of  art  and 
genius,  that  movement  which,  commencing  in  Italy,  will  in- 
clude entire  Europe  within  the  circle  of  its  influence.     What 
beautiful  creations  will  you  see  spring  forth  !     With  what 
glory  will  you  yourselves  be  associated  !     The  human  mind, 
quickened  by  the  leaven  of  antiquity,  is  every  where  in  a 
ferment.     Our  master  Plato  has  said,  that  the  souls  of  men, 
on  coming  into  this  life,  recover  by  recollection  all  that  they 
bad  known  in  another  world,  and  that,  for  these  to  learn,  is 
only  to  remember.*     Thus  the  genius  of  antiquity  is  daily 
becoming  the  inspiration  and,  as  it  were,  the  thought  of  mo- 
dern times.     While  you  are  playing  a  part  in  this  revolution, 
and  sharing  in  its  glory,  ihinH  of  enslaved  and  unfortunate 
Greece.    Remember  the  day  when  our  fugitive  vessel  brought 
you  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Hellenes.   Will  not  Europe 
3ome  day  feel  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owes  to  our 
country  ?     Will  not  the  new  world,  but  just  arisen  from  the 
ocean,  at  some  future  day,  instructed  in  our  arts,  of  which  at 
present  she  knows  not  the  name,  interest  herself  in  our  cala- 
mities, and  send  us  her  soldiers  and  her  liberty  ?     And  must 
civilization  take  so  large  a  circuit  before  reappearing  upon 
the  soil  whence  she  has  so  often  departed  ?    Yes,"  continued 
Lascaris  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  warmth,  ^'  entire  Europe  will 
seek  this  glory,  and  at  some  future  day  the  inspiration  of  our 
arts  will  raise  up  avengers  for  us  among  the  inheritors  of  the* 
genius  of  our  fathers." 

The  old  man  did  not  long  survive  this  interview.     His 

*  Cicero,  in  his  Eaaay  De  Seneetute,  records  the  same  idea,  hot  more  folly. 
The  whole  section  is  in  Cicero's  best  Myle,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  Essay  is  not 
inferior  to  the  best  extant  in  any  langaage. — Tk. 
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death  was  mourned  throughout  Sicily,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  idea  of  a  milder  civiliBation  and  a  better  life.  His  disci- 
ples, scattered  through  the  cities  of  Europe,  bore  with  them 
the  recollection  of  his  words,  and  that  happy  tradition  of 
Greece  which  lived  in  him.  For  many  years  was  to  be  seen, 
at  Messina,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  the  monument  of 
white  marble  which  the  citizens  had  erected  in  memory  of 
Lascaris  ;  but,  afterwards  neglected,  it  has  perished  without 
recovery.  Indifference  is  more  destructive  than  time  ;  and, 
Liascaris,  the  saviour  of  the  arts  of  Greece,  to  whom  Europe 
owes  so  much,  has  left  no  traces  of  himself;  save  some  recol- 
lections transmitted  through  bis  affectionate  disciples,  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  collect. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  IDIOMATIC  USE   OF   CERTAIN   HEBREW    NOUNS  IN 

CONSTRUCTION. 

By  BeT.  G.  Boiwobthi  Pro'Msor  in  the  Baptiit  Collefo,  IfontteaL 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrews  had  but  comparative* 
ly  few  adjectives,  it  having  been  regarded  as  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  oriental  style  of  thought  to  use  nouns  for  this 
purpose.  Many,  therefore,  of  our  qualifying  words  denoting 
a  property,  attribute,  or  habit,  were  expressed  by  an  abstract 
noun  or  name  of  a  thfng,  designating  the  attribute,  preceded 
by  some  general  name  of  a  person  as  the  subject.  In  this 
idiomatic  use  of  certain  nouns,  they,  when  either  followed  by 
a  concrete  or  abstract  noun,  were  put  in  regimen. 

The  difference  of  meaning,  however,  existing  between 
such  nouns  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  On  this  subject 
the  Grammars  and  Lexicons  in  use  are  defective.  The  remarks 
in  Gesenius'  Gr.,  eleventh  edition,  ^  104,  2,  and  in  Roediger's 
revised  edition,  are  extremely  brief,  and  indeed  unsatisfactory. 
Ewald  (Gr.  ^  496)  has  but  little  more  on  the  subject,  though 
what  he  has  is  distinguished  by  the  philosophical  discrimina- 
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tion  of  this  celebrated  scholar.  Nordheinier  (6r.  ^817) 
while  he  treats  this  idiomatic  use  of  nouns  at  some  length, 
fails  to  distingufeh  between  their  respective  meanings.  Nor 
does  Hofiroann  in  his  Grammatica  Syriaca,  or  Winer  in  his 
Chaldee  Grammar,  in  which  languages  the  same  idiom  occurs, 
treat  the  subject  more  satisfactorily.  The  lexicons  afford  but 
little  more  information.  It  cannot  then  be  considered  useless 
or  improper  to  investigate  this  subject,  which  has  an  intimate 
bearing  not  merely  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  but  on  that  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament. 

The  nouns  to  which  particular  reference  is  made  are  the 
following:  viz.,  1,  fl5''»(TOK,™);  2,  ira  (ntea) :  3,  a« 
(d^s)  ;  and  4,  lai  (ra).  These  differ  materially  from  one 
another  in  the  meaning  which  they  convey  in  their  idiomatic 
use,  and  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 
They  will  be  considered  in  their  order. 

I.  t^vt  (>^^k).  This  is  an  indefinite,  and  ofttimes  indeed 
abstract,  expression  for  a  person — a  man  generally — about 
whom  something  is  to  be  stated  indicative  of  quality,  attribute, 
&;c.,  without  reference  to  its  origin,  or  to  its  peculiar  manner 
or  degree  of  development.  Thus  D^*^^^  cS*^K  means  an  elo- 
quent man,  without  referring  to  the  origin  or  degree  of  the 
eloquence,  but  merely  stating  a  general  fact.  So  also 
ir^^ia  «5'««  a  wicked  man,  nnnV©  t^  a  warrior,  ^«ta  *•»«  a 
handsome  man,  and  many  other  such  expressions.  The 
plural  form  also  frequently  occurs,  as  aab  "ittfaM  intelligent  men, 
ncnb73  'HbdK  warriors.  This  usage  is  also  found  in  the  Chaldee. 
Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  we  meet  with  i^itt*i  *iaa . 
The  usage  of  anJQ  in  the  Septuagint  is  in  some  places  (as 
ar^  dvfdfABcog)  nearly  allied  to  that  under  consideration. 
Indeed  so  general  is  the  use  of  tK3"«w  in  the  connection  and 
meaning  above  referred  to,  atid  so  readily  is  it  supplied,  that 
it  is  sometimes  omitted,  as  with  nkapt  Ps.  109:  4ji\^, 
Judg.  5  r- 30,  nijK  Prov.  14:  1. 

The  feminine  m^«is  similarly  used,  as  h>n  tvB^  a  capable 
woman. 
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The  plural  noun  tr^rm  b  construed  in  the  same  manner, 
e.  g.  M^tf  "^na  This  seems  to  have  been  more  common  in 
very  ancient  times,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  its  use  in 
the  singular  in  proper  names,  e.  g.  ^iD^ini),  n^^^na,  also  in 
Punic  nnn»5  ira,  "jno  ^rm , 

11.  b99  C'^^^^)*  In  this  word  the  sense  of  postesiian 
appears  to  be  the  primary  one.  The  meaning  of  the  verb 
^93  in  the  Ethiopic  (bee  Ludolfs  Lex.)  and  the  Arabic  (the 
Camus,  Golius,  &c.,)  indicates  this.  Correct,  therefore,  is 
Vitringa  in  his  remark, — *'  tea  proprie  6  ixmvj  habens  quam- 
cunque  rem  in  sua  potestate,  quare  ad  maritum  refertur  per 
ellipsin,  qui  integre  dicitur  moR  bva  habens  mulierem* 
Exod.  21:  3." 

This  word  is  therefore  to  be  distingubhed  from  ti*«K  in  its 
idiomatic  use,  since  it  expresses  that  relation  which  exists, 
when  a  thing  tubordinaied  to  a  person  is  in  his  possession 
(Steiger).  Even  in  some  passages  in  which  at  first  view  the 
difference  between  this  word  and  the  former  does  not  appear, 
it,  on  closer  examination,  is  found,  as  where  the  men  of  Jabesh 
are  styled  -^vsk  2  Sam.  2:  4,  5,  ^\^^  2  Sam.  21 :  12,  and 
'»5^''  1  Sam.  3 1:  11.  The  word  "  citizens'' or  "  inhabitants," 
may  indeed  be  used  to  translate  either  passage,  but  the  idea 
of  dwelling  roust  not  be  excluded  b  the  last  instance,  nor 
that  o( possession  in  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  The 
word  tea  in  the  usage  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  in  fact  more 
expressive  than  (b*^  on  this  very  ground,  that  while  the  latter 
has  no  respect  to  degrees  of  s^eriority  or  inferiority ,  the 
former  carefully  denotes  these.  It  is  thus  used  with  «$-tt  in 
more  than  one  passage  to  increase  the  signification,  a  circum- 
stance which  in  itself  prov^  the  diversity  of  meaning  in  these 
two  words.  Thus  'v^^  tea  tt)*«R  is  stronger  than  "^b  v3*«  The 
one  means  *^  hairy  man,"  in  a  general  seme^  the  other,  in  a 
peculiar  and  pre-eminent  degree,  as  wearing  the  hair  dress, 
peculiar  to  the  prophets. 

Thus,  then,  from  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
from  its  use  with  ti*«fit,  the  peculiar  force  of  tea  over  ti*^  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  established.     Nor  does  it  appear  to 
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us  that  any  one  passage  requires  us  to  regard  the  two  words 
as  identical  in  meaning. 

We  proceed  now  to  cite  some  examples  of  the  use  of  1)93. 
nitibnh  b9a  means,  as  indeed  the  context  seems  to  require,  a 
"  celebrated  dreamer,"  "  professed  dreanier ;"  one  who,  as 
it  were,  makes  a  business  of  it,  has  dreams  at  his  beck,  'n  t5*^ 
would  merely  mean  "  a  dreamer."  The  expression  n^'ia  '^)9\ 
differs  from  r'^^^a  ''tbjK  Obad.  7,  since  the  former  were  "  allies  " 
of  hng  itandingf  the  latter  simply  ^'  allies."  Indeed  hy\  in 
its  idiomatic  use  frequently  conveys  the  sense  of  habitual 
positiiian  and  therefore  development.  Thus  e)K  hn  Prov. 
22 :  24,  and  nsn  bya  Prov.  29 :  22  indicate  habitual  anger, 
and  are  therefore  stronger  than  CjKttb^K  Prov.  29:  22,  and 
nisn  ti*^K  Prov.  22 :  24.  Indeed,  in  these  passages  the  gra- 
dation of  meaning  which  is  visible  further  supports  our  view 
as  expressed  above.  In  Prov.  29:  22  rtion  in  the  latter 
clause  is  stronger  than  6)K.  Now  with  the  former  word  we  have 
^93,  with  the  latter  ob^K.  In  Prov.  22:  24  the  comparative 
weakness  of  q3'^m  is  compensated  by  the  plural  form  of  the 
same  strong  expression  ri«n.  The  difference  between  ^9\ 
&*«*^n^  and  S  ttb^K  is  too  plain  to  need  remark,  although  Gesenius 
(Lex.  voc.  ^3*^)  makes  them  the  same  in  meaning.  Furst, 
however,  in  his  SchuUworterbuch,  Steiger  in  his  Com.  on 
Peter,  Ewald  in  his  Gram.  ^  498,  and  others,  agree  in  giving 
to  the  former  the  sense  of  "  one  having  or  instituting  law- 
suits," and  to  the  latter  that  of  <<  eloquent "  merely.  Indeed, 
so  obvious  is  this  difference  of  meaning  that  Gesenius  himself 
(Lex.  voc.  in)  in  another  part  of  his  Lexicon  plainly  con- 
fesses it ;  not  the  only  instance  by  the  way  in  which  this 
eminent  scholar  contradicts  himself. 

The  word  ^3»s,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  meaning,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  animals  and  inanimate  things,  with 
which  ti*^  is  not  found.  The  words  indicating  relation 
among  men  are  frequently  used  with  reference  to  the  lower 
orders  of  'creation,  to  express  certain  shades  of  meaning,  but 
never  those  which  indicate  man  as  such,  in  distinction  from 
til  other  created  objects.    This  is  the  reason  why,  while  the 
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latter  are  not  used  with  reference  to  aDimals  aod  inanimate 
objects,  the  former  are  frequently  so  found.  Thus  a  bird 
is  termed  :)d:(b9a,  a  ram  b^^n^nbs)  and  a  threshing«drag 
ni^-^i^  ^^ ;  3M  is  so  used  in  Arabic,  and  12  (re^)  both  in  He- 
brew and  Arabic. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  above  mentioned  in  the 
Targums,  as  yyp^  b^a  Gen.  29:  1|  and  in  the  Rabbinic  wri- 
tings (Buxt.  Chald.  and  Rab.  Lex.  col.  333)  ;  ia  the  Arabic, 
in  which  language  a  usage  simitar  to  this  prevails  very  exten* 
sively  ;  and  also  in  the  Syriac,  of  which  Hoffmann,  in  bis 
excellent  Grammar,  gives  several  examples*  See  ^  108, 
4,d., 

HI.  ^  (°^)-  Although  these  words  indicating  source, 
control,  &ic.,  are  idiomatically  used  in  Arabic,  (for  examples 
see  Golius  in  his  Lex.  Arab.  cpl.  10 — 11,  and  147 — 150; 
though  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  belong  rather  to  the  arti- 
ficial, sportive,  and  later  language,  as  Ewald  corr^tly  asserts), 
the  Ethiopic  (Ludolf 's  Lex.)  and  the  Syriac  (Hofimann  Gr« 
Syr.  p.  286)  ;  yet  they  are  not  found  in  this  connection  id 
Hebrew,  unless  we  may  regard  the  former  as  so  employed 
in  proper  names.  The  word  "^^  in  the  old  construct  state 
(Roediger's  Gesenius'  Heb.  Gr.  by  Davies,  pp.  131,  133) 
often  occurs  in  such  names,  sometimes  written  in  full,  as 
yi'^SM ,  y^'^^^ ;  occasionally  shortened  by  the  omission  of  the 
^  of  construction,  see  "^a^K  1  Sam.  14:  51,  in  v.  50  ^d'^:&K; 
now  and  then  still  further  softened  when  a  Tod  follows, 
'nn;;aK;  and  twice  more  abreviated  still  in  ^^"^^  compared 
with  w-'SK  Josh.  17 :  2. 

The  opinion  that  the  usage  above  referred  to,  existing 
in  very  ancient  times,  gave  rise  to  these  as  epithets,  which 
afterwards  became  proper  names,  is  defended  by  Gesenius  in 
in  bis  Thesaurus,  and  still  more  recently  in  the  last  editioa 
of  his  Licxicon.  Ewald,  however,  entirely  dissents  from  it 
He  thinks  that  the  first  member  of  each  compound  did  in 
vdry  early  ages  indicate  the  father  of  the  son  named  in  the 
second  member,  and  that  subsequently  the  word  '^  father,"  as 
a  term  of  dignity,  distinguished  the  elder  or  favourite  son. 
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There  is  much  to  favour  this  opinion ;  for,  1.  The  second 
member  of  the  compound  term  is  often  found  alone,  as,  Dan, 
AbidKu  ;  Ezer,  ^6tezer ;  Noam,  ^^noam.  This  even  oc- 
curred in  the  same  family,  as  ^6ner,  the  son  of  Ner.  2. 
This  serves  to  expUin  other  adjuncts,  e.  g.  achi^  <<  brother," 
in  Ram,  1  Chron.  2:  9,  ^frtram,  Nu.  16 :  1,  ^cAiram,  Nu. 
S6:  38;  Noam,  ^itnoam,  ^cAinoam.  To  chamUf  "bro- 
ther-in-law," these  remarks,  also  refer..  Thus  we  find  ^6ital, 
2  Sam.  3:  4,  CAamutal,  2  Kings  24:  18.  3.  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  further  sustained  by  the  word  ^ko'^t^,  Gen.  10 : 
28.  1  Chron.  1 :  22.  This  person  seems  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Arabic  tribe  ^k^,  the  KldXe  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Metfuioi  of  Strabo.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  ad* 
junct  is  frequently  found  in  the  names  of  females,  viz. 
b'^rs^ ,  i'q^'M ,  iiO^'^nM,  &c.  Now  although  in  remote  antiqui- 
ty this  prefix  might  in  such  connexion  have  designated  the 
father  of  thp  daughter  mentioned  in  the  last  member,  such 
was  evidently  not  the  case  subsequently.  Probably  in  the 
absence  of  male  ofispring,  or  from  some  other  genealogi- 
cal reason,  the  name  of  dignity  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
tlie  representative  of  a  family,  was  conferred  on  certain  fe- 
males. 

Traces  of  this  idiomatic  usage  we  have  noticed  as  being 
found  in  Arabic,  &c.,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
Greek  and  Latin  writers^  see  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon,  voe.  nari^Q,  and  notice  the  use  of  "  pater  csos"  in 
Horace. 

IV.  la  (ns).  The  idiomatic  use  of  these  words  is  fre- 
quent. 'M?/'  says  Steiger,  *^  designates  the  begotten,  in 
reference  to  that  which  begets  :  offsprings  product^  therefore 
son,  grandchild,  posterity,  (trop.  scholars),  youth,  shoot,-^ 
without  distinction.  But  in  the  oriental  way  of  contemplat- 
ing things,  purified  and  sanctioned  in  the  Bible,  the  general 
is  not  only  recognized  as  a  reality,  but  as  sometbmg  more 
feal  and  earlier  than  the  individual  that  holds  of  it^  and  hence 
considers  this  as  its  ofispring.  Hence  so  many  expressions 
that  appear  to  us  strange  and  incongruous^  but  which  we 
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ipust  not,  in  trao«!ating,  soften  down  and  explain."     Thus  a 
fruitful  bill  is  styled  i»^T?,  literally,  a  9on  of  fruitfulneMs,  as 
derived  from  it — impregnated  with  fruit  and  therefore  fruitykl, 
being  like  ita  mother.    So  ?»•:»?  Tja  indicates  more  than  '^^ 
>7n,  since  it  denotes  that  the  men  were  not  merely  strong, 
but  as  it  were  bom  of  strength.    The  expression  n-fiBn  ^  means 
belonging  to  beatings  as  a  child  to  its  parent^  and  nW  ^a  that 
which  has  sprung  up  in  a  night,  and  is  dependent  on  it  (see 
Ewald's  Heb.  Gr.  ^  498).    PjVJ  ''SS}  "«>os  of  lightning,"  are 
birds  of  prey  which  fly  as  swiftly  as  though  bom  of  the  light- 
ning, and  characterised  by  iu  speed.    A  similar  usage  occurs 
in  Onkelos,  fee,  Gen.  7:   17,  5:  3^  fee.  (see  Buxtorf's 
Chal.   and  Rab.   Lex.  voc.  p,  -^a,  ra);   in  Arabic  (see 
Golius  Lex.  Arab.,  sub  voc.)  ;  and  in  Syriac  (Schaaf's  Lex. 
Hoffmann's  Gr.  Syr.  287).    It  is  found  too  in  the  Septuagint, 
where  tixvop  (ta  tixva  idwiugy  Hos.   10 :  9,  nxwa  inmXnltLs, 
Is.  57  :  4)  and  viog  (tJol  trig  dvrafiiiogt  2  ch.  25 :   13)  are 
thus  used.     It  also  explains  the  peculiar  force  of  some  pas- 
sacres  in  the  New  TestamAit,  in  reference  to  which  we  shall 
cite  from  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Idioros : — 
<^  Instead,"  says  that  eminent  scholar,  <^  of  concrete  adjectives, 
which  would  be  taken  substantively^  in  conformity  with  He- 
brew usage,  we  find  nmms  with  vlig  or  rcxror,  which,  accord^- 
ing  to  the  lively  perceptions  of  orientals,  denote  the  most  in- 
timate connection  with  (dependence  on)  something  (Vorst 
Heb.  p.  467.  19) :  e.  g.  viol  inei&uag,  Eph.  2:  2  {children 
of  ditobediencef  bom^  as  it  were,  from  the  afret/^f/o,  raised^ 
attached  to  her  Uke  a  mother)^  tfxpa  94»r<i0,  Epb.  5:  8, 
tixta  vfiaxo^g^  1  Pet.  1  :   1'4,  T«xrtt  o^yijgf  Eph.  2 :  3,  f  eW« 
xataQog,  2  Pet*  2  :   14."     To  these^examples  may  be  added 
many  others,  as  vtolpQOfrfiQy  Matfc  S  :  17j  t;ieil?i^^sr,  Luke 
10:  6,  &c.     For  instances  of  this  usage  in  ecclesiastical 
writers,  see  Epipban.  Opp.  i.  p.  380. 

The  same  renfarks  hold  good  when  *)&  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  time.  ''  The  time  itself,"  says  a  German  critic,  **  is 
taken  abstractly  as  mere  form,  or  concretely,  so  that  it  com- 
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prebends  in  itself  the  eotire  facts."  The  ^^son  of  fifty  years" 
is  one  then  who  has  been,  as  it  were,  prodoced  by,  and 
is  alive  in  this  period  of  time,  and  is  characterized  by  its 
events.  This  usage  is  common.  It  is  found  in  Syriac  (ScfaaaPs 
hex.  66.  Hoff.  Syr.  Gr.  p.  587,)  and  in  other  cognate 
tongues. 

The  word  under  consideration  is  frequently  found  in 
proper  names,  viz.  Vim'ja,  be.  It  sometimes,  in  such  .a 
connexion,  suffers  contraction  ;  see  Dbuda ,  Tjh^ ,  fti^^ .  See 
Roediger  de  Lib.  Hist.  Interp.  Arab.  p.  20,  21. 

Thus,  then,  VhK  in  the  usage  referred  to,  is  an  indefinite 
expression  for  a  man  about  whom  something  indicative  of 
quality,  &c.  is  stated  ',  i^  is  less  general,  and  expresses  that 
relation  which  exists  when  a  thing  subordinated  to  a  person 
or  thing  is  in  his  or  its  possession — ^  if  ever  used,  even  in 
proper  names,  possesses  the  peculiar  ideas  connected  with 
the  paternal  relation,  in  which  production^  dissemination  and 
authority ^  are  prominent — and  19  refers  to  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with,  and  absolute  dependence  upon,  the  nK  or  ^^  to 
which  the  word  with  which  it  is  in  regimen  refers ;  to  those 
particular  ideas,  in  short,  suggested  by  the  filial  relation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


[The  following  letter  from  Professor  Johnson,  in  reply  to  the  stric- 
tares  publmh^d  in  the  April  number,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  as  a 
letter  of  justice  to  one  who  supposes  himself  misrepresented.  The 
matters  of  difiefenee  betweeix  the  reviewer  and  the  Professor  are 
hardly  of  sufiicieat  importance  to  justify  any  further  allusion  to  them 
in  these  pages.-*ED.] 

Mr,  Hopkins  hftd  proposed  an  investigation  of  a  fkct — whether 
the  passage  in  Joshua,  10 :  12-15,  were  genuine  or  spurious !  He  con- 
sidered it  an  interpolation,  and  gave  his  reasons.  I  considered  those 
reasons  not  sufficient  to  authorize  us  to  reject  the  passage,  and  sought 
to  «hbw  this  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1845, 
thinking  we  should  admit  arguments  which  go  to  mar  the  intemty  of 
the  sacred  writings  with  great  caution.  It  is  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  H. 
which  appeared  m  the  Siblical  Repository  for  April,  1846,  that  he 
has  unfortunately  erred  so  gre^ttly. 
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Before  pointing  out  these  errors,  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  the 
respected  readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository  the  wrong  I  have  done 
to  Mr.  Hm  for  which  he  charges  so  freely,  "  misrepresentation,"  and 
want  of  "  veraeity"  (pp.  292-3,  Bib.  Rep.,  April,  1846) ;  for  in  such 
a  discussion  I  would  wish  always  to  be  candid  and  honest 

On  page  521 » Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1845, 1 
quoted  Uie  lemguage  of  Mr.  H  respectmg  this  sentence  in  Habakkuk, 
^  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,''  as  follows :  '<  This 
passage  should  not  be  thought  to  have  had  a  reference  to  any  event 
which  ever  actuaUy  took  pktce,^*  And  a  little  below,  ^'  No  one  sup- 
poses for  a  moment  that  a  single  one  of  the  remaining  declarations 
(of  this  chapter^  ever  referred  to  a  transaction  which  at  any  time  lit- 
erally occurrecU^  (This  language  of  his  is  found  in  the  Bib.  Rep., 
January.  1845,  pp.  123-4.) 

Te  this  I  remarked,  '*  We  confess  we  do  not  understand  that  part 
of  the  hermeneutic  science  which  would  teach  ^at  a  prophet  oi^the 
Most  High  could  occupy  a  whole  chapter  in  extolling  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  His  acts  on  the  earth,  and  not  employ  a  tingle  exprea- 
«o»  Ihih  could  for  a  moment  be  iupposed  to  Lvl  refofence^any 
act  thai  ever  trantpired?'*  This  was  my  language,  not  his,  and  my 
offence  is.  in  not  using  the  word  ''  literally ^^  before  transpired; 
when  I  thought,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  understanding,  I  had  em- 
braced all  his  meaning. 

This  confession  made,  I  only  ask  room  to  verify  a  few  of  his  quo- 
tations. 

He  had  recited  at  considerable  length  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
respectinff  the  "Book  of  Jasfaer"  (see  Bib.  Rep.  Jan.  1845,  p.  110), 
to  which!  said, 

"  That  Josephus  so  far  from  giving  an  opinion  at  full  length,  and 
specifically,  as  quoted  above,  concerning  the  '  Book  of  Jasher,'  has 
never  once  named  the  name  of  Jasher  throughout  the  whole  of  hia 
histories,  nor  so  much  as  intimated  that  he  ever  heard  of  such  a  book." 
(p.  511.)  And  respecting  the  place  in  Josephus  referred  to,  where  he 
speaks  of  "  the  books  laul  up  in  the  temple*^  I  said, 

"  The  inquiry  is,  then.  What '  were  the  books  laid  up  in  the  temple  T 
We  can  easily  see  that  it  is  not  among  the  wildest  of  conjectures  that 
have  been  made,  to  suppose  that  the  600A:  of  Jasher  was  intended  i 
and  that  point  assumed,  the  further  conjecture  that  the  other  items 
above-named  were  also  of  Josephus's  opinion,  gains  a  strength  of  pro- 
bability amounting  perhaps  to  inference.  But  remove  this  substra- 
tum, and  the  fabric  it  supports  goes  with  it  And  we  claim  that  such 
a  conjecture  is  entirely  independent  of  the  data  which  might  have 
guided  it,"   (p.  512.) 

I  then  showed  that  I  thought  Josephus  could  have  meant  none 
other  than  the  "  Hebrew  Scriptures." 

Mr.  H.  quotes  me  thus : 

"  *  We  can  easily  see,'  adds  this  reviewer,  *  that  it  is  not  among 
the  wildest  of  conjectures  to  suppose  that  the  book  of  Jasher  was  in- 
tended.' Nay,  he  admits,  that  *  this  opinion  gains  a  strengih  of  pro- 
bability amounting,  perhaps,  to  inference.' "  (p.  282. j 

About  the  poetry  of  the  passage,  Mr.  H.  quotes  thus,  (p.  285): 

'< '  The  characteristics,'  he  says, '  by  whicn  we  are  accustomed  to 
distinguish  poetry,  are  these,  to  wit— the  determination  of  the  verse 
by  a  certain  number  and  fixed  order  of  feet,  ascertained  by  the  num- 
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ber  and  quantity  of  syllables  in  each.' "  He  then  refers  to  Job,  the 
Psalms,  etc.,  and  says,  <*  Will  the  learned  Professor  deny  that  (these) 
are  poetry?  And  can  he  find  here  his  'determination  of  the  verse,' 
etc^lc." 

What  I  had  said,  and  which  he  professes  to  have  quoted,  is  this, 
(p.  615) : 

'<  Thai  all  the  cbuious  characteristics  by  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  distinguish  poetry,  to  wit,  the  determination  of  the  verse  by  a  cer- 
tain number  and  fixed  order  of  feet,  ascertained  by  the  number  and 
quantity  of  the  syllables  in  each ;  in  fine,  the  entire^subject  of  prosody 
as  it  exhibits  its^  from  the  ancient  Greek  hitherward,  tms  wholly 
unknovm  to  the  aebrewsJ'  I  then  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
grammarians,  and  named  Nordheimer  as  containing  ''the  condensed 
substance  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject." 

On  paffes  294^  5,  Mr.  H.  gives  what  he  calls  a  conjecture  of  mine 
about  the  difficulty  in  ver.  15,  and  indulges  in  quite  an  air  of  triumph 
to  find  that  the  same  conjecture  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
so  could  not  be  original  with  me ;  and  aller  many  grave  things  about 
the  msui  "  who  can  furnish  us  with  such  a  '  suggestion'  as  the  above," 
adds,  in  quotation  marks,  thereby  claiming  it  to  be  my  exact  words — 
"  <  Hagilgallah,'  in  the  Hebrew  character, '  is  formed  of  letters  so  near- 
ly resembling  those  which  are  combined  in  Makkedah,  as  to  be  easily 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other ;' "  and  with  a  surprise  adds — ''  And  the 
man  who  says  this  professes  to  understand  Hebrew !"  (As  if,  forsooth, 
it  needed  an^  further  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  form  an  opinion  on 
such  a  question  than  to  have  eyes  to  see  the  letters !) 

Now  it  was  very  unfortunate  in  him  to  have  written  that,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  for  it  happens  to  be  gratuitous,  every 
word  of  it.  I  made  no  such  conjecture  as  he  supposes.  I  never  wrote 
a  word  of  what  he  professes  to  quote  from  me.  The  idea  of  that  way 
to  explain  the  difficult  in  verse  15,  was  never  in  my  mind  till  I  saw 
it  on  his  page.  I  did  offer  a  conjecture,  but  one  as  widely  different 
from  that  which  he  attributes  to  me,  as  light  from  darkness.  It  is  re- 
corded and  can  be  read  (ut  supra,  p.  523).  But  I  will  not  trespass  on 
your  indulgence.  These  are  specimens.  li  so  happens  that  he  has 
failed  to  present  my  arguments  in  whole  and  in  part .  Save  the  three 
or  four  pages  occupied  with  the  description  of  his  modern  Jasher, 
there  is  barely  one  page  on  which  these  misunderstandings,  misstate- 
ments, miscoDceptions,  or  misrepresentations  (I  am  at  a  Toss  what  to 
call  them)  do  not  occur,  and  on  some  pages  not  less  than  half  a 
dozen. 

In  sincerity,  I  am  sorry  a  Christian  minister  should  have  done  so. 
I  did  not  intend  to  provoke  the  man,  but  only  to  deal  candidly  with 
his  arguments. 

One  word  on  the  original  question.  Those  who  have  read  the  two 
articles  of  Mr.  H.  will  have  seen  that  he  relincjuishes  the  opiuion  he  first 
held,  that  Jasher  was  an  ancient  book  of  miscellaneous  poems,  com- 
posed, certainly  in  part,  in  the  time  of  David,  and  thinks  now  there 
was  no  ancient  Jasher,  but  only  this  modem  one,  of  which  all  the 
world  heard  enough  a  few  years  ago ;  composed,  as  he  thinks,  bv  some 
idle  monk,  "  about  the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages,''  since 
which  time,  the  passage  in  dispute  has  been,  from  such  a  source, 
foisted  into  the  sacred  text  I  have  simply  to  say,  that  from  that  po- 
sition, the  argument  is  a  short  one,  merely  a  question  of  historic  fact, 
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-^Waa  that  passage  in  Joshua  before  the  middle  ages  ?  Without  ex* 
hibiting  proofs,  we  say  only— It  was ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins  has  himself 
quoted  the  historic  testimony  which  demonstrates  it. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  justifying  myself  thus  in 
part  to  your  worthy  readers,  believe  me,  with  high  regard. 

Your  obed't  servant,  H.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Ohio  Wesleym  Univeniiy,  28th  July,  1846. 
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L—A  Greek-English  Lejcicon,  based  on  the  German  work  of  Francis 
Passow.  By  Hbnrt  George  Liddell,  A.  M.,  and  Robsrt 
Scott,  A.  M.  EdUe±  with  additions,  hy  Hbnrt  Drisler, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Columbia  College.  Harper  &,  Brothers, 
pp.  1700,  8vo. 


The  reproduction,  in  this  noble  stj^ie  of  typography,  and  at 
cheap  rate,  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  edition  of  Passow,  is  a  matter  of 
just  prid^  and  congratulation.  There  is  scarcely  no  part  of  our 
educational  apparatus  in  this  country  so  defective  as  in  the  matter 
of  a  Greek  Lexicon.  The  manuals  mostly  in  use  are  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly meagre,  but  constructed  in  such  disregard  of  all  true 
lexical  principles,  and  so  inadequately  present  those  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  the  age,  the  genius,  or  the  dialect  of  the  writers  created, 
that  they  as  often  mislesul  as  assist.  It  will  rejoice  every  lover  of 
sound  learning  among  us,  that  we  have  access  to  a  work  of  such 
decided  superiority  as  must  necessarily  displace  them. 

This  work  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  learned  worid.  It  is  based 
upon  the  famous  work  of  Passow,  which  stands  without  a  peer  or 
a  rival  in  Germany,  and  is  justly  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
exemplifying,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  scarcely  no  other  work  does,  the 
true  principles  of  lexicography.  Passow's  great  design  was  not  only 
to  trace  the  origin  and  express  the  meaning  of  a  word,  but  also  to  de- 
yelope  the  history  of  its  changes,  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  usage, 
its  rank  and  character,  and  its  modifications  by  the  taste  of  dififerent 
writers,  by  idioms  and  dialects,  beginning  with  its  earliest  appearance, 
and  descending  through  the  successive  eras  of  Grecian  Uterature. 
Thus  the  real  signification  is  displayed  in  its  minutest  shades,  and  all 
the  history  of  a  word  needful  for  its  intelligent  use  or  clear  apprehen- 
sion. This  gigantic  work  none  but  a  Gksrman  would  have  attempted ; 
and  Paseow's  life  was  spared  to  execute  the  task  only  in  part  He 
carried  his  investi^tions  through  the  era  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but 
left  the  matter,  as  it  relates  to  subsequent  authors,  pretty  much  where 
he  found  it  Liddell  and  Scott,  in  translating  jt,  wisely  carried  this 
searching  examination  through  the  remaining  periods  of  Greek  litera* 
ture,  though  it  cannot  be  said  with  Uie  same  exhausting  thoroughness 
that  characterizes  the  Grerman.  The  Attic  writers,  however,  received  a 
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good  recension ;  and  the  entire  field  was  so  well  gone  over  as  to  afford 
a  fair  historic  development  of  every  word,  with  a  precise  indication  of 
its  origin,  growth  and  changes,  and  the  sense  as  used  by  every  pro- 
minent writer  in  the  whole  cycle  of  Greek  literature.  We  have  not 
the  space  to  notice  much  at  large,  the  close  adherence  which  the  work 
observes  to  all  the  principles  and  maxims  of  good  lezico^phy ;  but 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  its  incomparable  superiority,  and  the 
prodigious  labour  and  scholarship  which  its  preparation  has  demand- 
ed. Though  it  is  not  vet  complete,  and  more  extended  and  thorough 
reading  of  Greek  authors  will  add  to  its  exactness  and  comprehen* 
siveness,  yet  it  is  already  a  monument  of  erudition,  perseverance, 
and  good  sense,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  very  soon. 

The  American  edition  appears  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Drisler, 
who  has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Prof.  Anthon.  The  labours 
in  the  direct  line  of  lexicography  of  Prof.  D.  are  confined  to  extend- 
ing the  reading  of  Liddell  ana  Scott,  and  consequently  adding  to  the 
number  and  completeness  of  significations.  A  laree  number  of 
words  are  added,  which  indicate  great  diligence,  and  increase  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  great  and  responsible  task  of  supervising 
the  press — itself  a  prodigious  work — he  has  executed  with  creditable 
accuracy.  Besides  this,  he  has  incorporated,  in  alphabetical  order, 
alt  the  Greek  proper  names  found  in  tne  best  authors,  of  the  utility 
of  which  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  increases  the  bulk 
of  the  work,  but  has  the  merit  of  convenience,  and  in  some  instances 
of  unquestionable  propriety.  We  must  also  strongly  commend  the 
clear  and  tastefnl  typograpny,  the  paper,  the  binding,  and  the  price 
— all  qualities  of  first-rate  importance,  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  will  command  a  wide  sale,  and  ultimately  take  the 
place  of  all  others. 

2.'—Harper8*  New  MUceUany  of  Sterling  Literature. 

The  following  volumes  have  been  added  to  this  valuable  series  of 
r^rints  during  ue  past  quarter :  Bell's  Life  of  Gteorge  Canning — an 
admirable  biography  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  public  characters 
of  modem  times.  Brief^  but  comprehensive,  and  abounding  in  those 
apt  illustrations  and  selections  from  the  subject's  writings  and  speeches, 
as  to  afford  a  complete  and  lively  portraiture  of  the  lite  and  powers  of 
the  man. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Mrs.  Somerviile's  celebrated  work — The 
Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences^a  most  erudite,  yet  popular  di- 
gest of  the  leading  pnnciples  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  so  arranged  as 
to  afford  mutual  illustration  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  an  increas- 
ing interest  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  book  whose  value  will  not  soon  de- 
preciate. 

Legends  of  the  Talmud  and  Koran,  translated  from  a  German 
work  by  Dr.  G,  Weil,— very  curious  alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  gen- 
eral reader,  as  an  exemptincation  of  oriental  superstitions,  and  by  the 
contrast,  furnishing  a  striking  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Modem  British  Plutarch,  is  a  series  of  graphic  sketches  of 
some  thirty  eminent  British  characters  in  the  various  waiks  of  life, 
from  the  polished  and  lively  pen  of  Dr.  Cooke  of  DnbUn. 

Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  by  the  Hon.  Capt  Heary 
KeppeU.    The  principal  value  of  this  work  coDsista  in  the  rail  iketcn 
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it  presents  of  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  Bor- 
neo, who,  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  a  province  of  that  wild  and 
unknown  territory,  has  erected  a  kingdom,  and  accomplished  a  work  of 
civilization  and  moral  good,  surprising  as  well  for  its  amount  as  its 
unexpectedness.  The  narrative  is  pleasingly  written,  and  discloses 
to  the  reader  a  new  world  full  of  promise  of  great  things.  We  think 
each  and  all  of  the  books  of  this  series  possess  more  than  ordinary 
value,  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  preserves  its  present  high  character. 

3. — Elementary  Oasncal  Wbrka. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  issued  a  Latin  Chrestomathy,  which 
strikes  us  as  possessing  unusual  merits  in  some  particulars,  and  as 
especially  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers.  It  is  entitled  the  First 
Book  in  Latin,  and  prepared  by  Professors  McClintock  and  Crooks^ 
of  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  Its  chief  peculiarly  consists  in  the  promi- 
nence it  gives  to  those  exercises  in  writing  ana  speaking  the  language 
which  are  so  essential  to  fix  the  principles  of  grammar  and  language 
in  the  pupil's  memory.  The  lessons  proceeding  in  a  philosophic  man- 
ner, the  variety  and  frequency  with  which  each  point  is  brought  up, 
to  be  conned  over  and  over,  cannot  fail  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  subject,  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  It  appears  to  be  a  fine 
application  of  what  are  now  known  as  Ollendorff's  principles  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  noble  tongue. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  compiled  from  the  larger  work 
lately  issued,  by  Ur.  Ralph  Kdhner,  has  been  published  at  Andover. 
The  excellences  of  the  original,  which  are  now  well  known,  and  are 
probably  unsurpassed  by  any  other  work  among  us,  are  preserved  in 
this,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  learner.  We  commend  with 
pleasure  its  beautiful  typography,  as  well  as  real  worth. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  an  edition  of  the  Eclogues  and  Bucolics 
of  Virgil,  with  Prof.  Anthon's  Notes.  It  is  uniform  with  their  edition 
of  the  Eneid.  We  are  quite  pleased  to  see  the  different  parts  of  this 
great  author  published  separately.  There  will  be  a  much  better 
diance  of  their  being  read. 

We  must  also  mention  the  publication  of  a  new  treatise  on  Alge- 
bra, by  Prof.  Loom  is,  of  the  N.  Y .  University.  It  introduces  in  a  very 
lucid  manner,  adapted  for  elementary  use,  some  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  which  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  this  class 
of  works.  In  arrangement,  and  ingenuity  of  illustration,  it  appears 
to  be  very  happy ;  and  though  comprehensive,  not  too  concise  for  con- 
venient use.    Fublished  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

4. — Tlte  Trees  of  Americcu  Native  and  Foreign^  pictariaUy  and 
holanicaUy  delineated.   By  D.  J.  Browns.    Harper  db  Brothers. 

The  publishers  have  finely  aided  the  author  in  bringing  out  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  work  in  a  barren  and  nee^y  department  of  our 
current  literature.  The  delineations  of  the  writer  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  dravdngs,  which  add  much  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reader^ 
conception.  There  is  a  happy  union  of  science,  practical  informa- 
tion and  of  pleasant  gossip,  relative  ts  the  whole  literature  of  trees,0o 
arranged  as  to  throw  light  upon  every  point,  either  of  the  botany,  the 
history,  the  uses,  the  management  and  culture,  the  pathology  ana  the 
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poetry,  of  all  the  trees  of  our  country,  whether  indigenous  or  exotic, 
that  any  reader  can  desire ;  while  the  food  taste  and  real  ability 
with  which  all  is  accomplished,  enhance  its  au^ority  and  add  to  its 
interest  For  the  gentleman  whose  taste  seeks  a  beautiful  expression 
in  the  arrangement  and  ornamenting  of  grounds,  or  the  practical  culti- 
vator, or  the  scholar,  or  the  mere  reader,  we  should  suppose  the 
volume  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  attraction  and  value. 

{CS*  IVe  heme  to  regret  again  the  unavoidable  eaxbtaum  of  a 
large  part  of  our  Notices, 


ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Csntfnental. 

Dietlein  W.  O.  Du  nrehrittenUnim.  PrimidT*  Cbriatianitj :  an  extmiiutioo  of  Um 
eonJeetVM  of  th«  Behool  of  Dr.  Baor  of  TttblofOD,  eonMning  tbo  Timea  of  tho  Apoatlot. 
A  very  ooooluaiTO  roftitation  of  tho  opioioos  of  one  of  tho  noit  doddod  and  oztrairagaiit  of 
tbo  Rationatfatlo  Sefaool ;  and  ii  aaid  to  bo  Taloablo  not  odIj  on  ita  own  aoooant,  but  aa  a 
BtrikinI  indieation  of  that  ohang o  of  opinion  whieh  ia  goinf  on  in  tho  raligkNia  litoiaton  of 
Oannanj. 

Heringa,  J.  Opora  Exofatiea  at  HonneooQtiea,  Edidit,  Jbo.  H.  B.  Yinko.  A  Talnablo 
digoat  of  tho  pribeipal  exagotieal  worka  of  Heringa,  oapoeiallj  thoao  relating  to  tho  Now 
Toatamont    Theae  aro  known  to  seholara  to  bo  Talnablo. 

Von  Ranmar,  R.  Dio  Einwirknng  doa  Chriatanthnma  anf  ^o  Althoehdontaoho  Sprache. 
An  ingeniooa  attempt  to  ahow  tbo  offeot  of  Cbriatianitj  npon  tho  doTolopoMnt  and  oatab- 
liahmont  of  tho  German  langnago.  Tbo  work  ia  apoken  of  aa  Iklling  short  of  tho  diiUn- 
gniahed  anthor'a  fluoae,  and  aa  being  hardlj  worth  j  of  the  intereatiog  anbjeet 

Theremin,  Dr.  F.  Demoathenea  and  Maiaillon.  A  treatiaeon  HomiIetiea,Tiewedin 
eonneetion  wiUi  Oratory  in  general,  which  ia  highlj  qioken  of  aa  ingeniooa  and  atriklng. 
The  higheat  praiie  ia  beatowed  on  Haaaillon,  aa  an  orator.    Bach  a  work  ia  mneh  needed. 

Noaek,  Di.  Lodw.  Dor  Religionafaegriff  Hegels,  Ein  Beitrag  xnr  Kritik  dor  Hegel- 
achen  Religionaphiloaophio.  Thia  work  waa  pnblished  in  Daimatadt  in  1845,  and  b  aaid  to 
expose  the  radical  miaeonceptiona  and  errora  of  the  Hegelian  religions  plilloeopbj  with  great 
aeatoneaa  and  oandoor. 

Sohegg,  Peter.  Die  Fsalmen  nberaetzt  and  erkliirtflir  Voratindniaa  nod  Betraehtong. 
Sehegg  ia  a  CathoUo,  bat  hia  work  baa  great  merit  ibr  ita  indnstrioaa  oomparlaon  of  the  old 
veraiona,  and  ita  fUthfU  adherenee  to  oone^  principlea  of  interpretation.  The  oM  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Mesaiaaio  Paalma  ia  adhered  to. 

Niebohr,  B.  G.  Geachiehte  dee  2oitalter8  dor  Sovolatlon.  TIm  Ihmoos  Leotorea  on 
the  timea  of  the  Revolotion,  delivered  bj  Niebohr  in  the  UniToraitj  of  Boon  in  the  aomaMr 
of  18S9,  aro  here  flrat  gathered  together.  The  long  delaj  has  been  owing  to  the  lodlirerenoo 
or  anwilUagneia  of  Neibabr*a  aoo,  who  aaaamed  the  editorahip  of  hia  papora.  The  fteqaen- 
oy  with  which  they  have  been  referred  to,  and  the  diatingoiahed  tun»  of  tho  author,  have 
given  them  great  intereat.  They  are  aaid,  however,  somewhat  to  diaappefait  the  high  ex- 
peotatioos  that  have  been  raiaod. 
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A. 

Affeetiotu,  DoetrinB  of,  6y  Rev.  M.  P. 
Squier,  445.  Ambiguous  phraseol- 
ogy respecting  the  will,  446.  Af- 
fections not  BubstantiTe  properties 
of  the  mind,  446.  Rise  in  view 
of  objects,  447.  Follow  the  law  of 
habit»  450.  Are  responsible,  455. 
Controllable,  457.  Subject  to  com- 
mand, 458.  Decide  character  and 
destiny,  459.  Independent  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  459.  Proved 
by  ihn  &U,  461 .  By  consciousness, 
463.  Will  not  always  coDtroUed  by 
affections,  464.  Mistakes  respect* 
iiig  power,  467.  The  Spirit  over- . 
comes,  not  communicates  propensi- 
ty, 468. 

Anabaptitin,  history  of,  noticed,  366. 

AppleUm*9  Literary  MiieeUany,  no- 
ticed, 180. 

AriHotle,  His  writings  and  philoso- 
phy, 1. 

ArnMe  Bu^  Semume,  noticed, 
183. 

■    History  of  Rome,  noticed,  364. 

First  Latin  Book,  noticed,  374. 

B. 

Bamee,  Bev.  A.  Relation  of  Theolo- 
gy to  Preaching,  571. 

Beekmth,  Bet.  G.  C.  Changes  in 
EngUsh  language,  160. 

Beihuiu^e  Fruit  o/  the  Spirit,  186. 

Bledioe,  A.  T.  Review  of  Martin, 
138. 

Bledeo^e  Exanlmmtion  «/  Bdwmrde, 
189. 

Briiieh  Quarterkf  Beniew,  190. 

C. 

Chaneee  and  Changee,  noticed,  183. 

Changee in  the  Englieh  Language,hy 
Rev.  G.  C.  Beckwith,  160.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Lord's  Prayer,  163.  Song 
of  the  Cuckoo  in  1350, 163.  Wick- 
liffe's  translation,  165.     Sir  Tho- 


mas Moore,  168.    Roger  Aseham. 
171. 

Cheever  on  Qgiital  Fumskment,  no- 
ticed, 377. 

ChMefoei'sJungfrau,  noticed,  379. 

Church  Queeti^gn,  by  Professor  Tay- 
lor Lewis,  79.  Prof.  SchaflPs  dis- 
course noticed,  79.  Unity  of  the 
Church,  83.  Church  of  Rome,  84. 
Variations  of  ProtestantiBm,  87. 
Evils  of  sects,  93.  Necessity  of 
Church  authority,  95.  Erroneous 
views  of  Providence,  97.  Chnicb 
Soecessiott,  103 .  Dr.  Pussy  a  scfais« 
matic,  108.  Unity  of  Church  feel- 
ing, 109.  Unity  of  Chuidi  teach- 
ing, 1 15.  Mystical  union  of  believ* 
ers  with  Christ,  133. 

Church,  Bet,  P.  Inqolly  oonceming 
enmity  to  Ood,  56. 

Cotf,  Bet.  Thmnae  W.  Puritanism 
Reviewed,  336. 

Compound  Words.  The  fonnation 
of,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gibbe,  360. 

CongregationaUem  and  Methodiemn 
noticed,  566. 

Conqueet  and  Self-Congueet,  noticed, 
179. 

Criminal  Triale,  noticed,  369. 

Critical  Noticee,  175--^64. 564,  766. 

CfiropediA,  Owen's  edition,  noticed, 
565. 

D. 

Danm,  Bet»  J.  /.  Relations  between 
Geology  and  Religion,  396. 

Dant^o  FtstM,  noticed,  81. 

UAukigntto  Beformation,  Vol.  4,  iio*> 
ticed,  375. 

Dick  9  Practical  Aoii  onmner,  noticed, 
368. 

Dioinitff  of  Christ  prated  Sy  tils  im- 
ture  of  the  Atonement,  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  Tuttle,  330.  The  parties  to  be 
reconciled,  333.  Atoner  must  re- 
pair violations  of  the  law,  333. 
Must  command  the  confidence  of 
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both  iMrties,  335.  Must  mnetiiy 
ainnera,  335.  Human  atoner  can- 
not reunite  infinite  and  finite,  336. 
Cannot  make  restitntion,  336.  Can- 
not obtain  confidence  of  both  par- 
ties, 337.  Cannot  sanctify,  339. 
Theories  respecting  the  Mediator, 
333.    Seriptoral  arguitient,  335. 

Dwiw  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice, 
reviewed,  35. 

Dwhivfa  Ob$ervaiian€  <m  the  Boat,  no- 
ticed, 176. 

Dwighta  Theology,  notioed,  369. 

E. 

Eeeleeiaeteo,  Remarke  upon,  by  Prof. 
E.  Pond,  D.  D.  Title  of  the  book, 
431.  Author,  431.  Time  when 
written,  433.  Plan  and  interpreta- 
tion, 435.  A  relation  of  the  wri- 
ter's experience,  436.  Revelation 
and  Inspiration,  433.  Contains 
truth,  433.  Proves  Solomon  not  a 
cast-away,  434.  Review  of  Solo- 
mon's life,  436.  Lessons  for  the 
young,  438.  Teaches  self-distrust, 
440.  Admonishes  the  worldly, 
443. 

Edwardoon  Remnale,  noticed,  368. 

English  Language.  Changes  in,  by 
Rev.  6.  C.  Beckwith,  160. 

England.    Pictorial  history  of,  189. 

Enmiiy  againot  God.  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  first  emotion  of,  by  Rev. 
P.  Church,  56.  Statement  of  Dr. 
Wood's  theory,  57.  The  writer's 
theory,  59.  Enmity  excited  by 
viewing  the  character  of  God  in 
relation  to  cherished  habits,  63. 
Modified  by  original  propensities, 
64.  Natnre  of  original  sin,  66. 
Enmity  not  propagated,  73. 

F. 

Faith  and  Practice.  Peck's  Divine 
rule  of,  reviewed,  35. 

FUneVo  Method  of  Grace,  noticed, 
367. 

jFVo#r«  Book  of  the  Cohnieo,  noticed, 
183. 

Good  Examples,  noticed,  183. 

Future  State.  The  ancient  idea  of,  by 
Rev.  A.  Yeirington,  686.  Virgil's 
description,  687.  Old  Testament 
ideas,  688.  Origin,  690.  State  of 
<  the  dead,  691.  Retain  their  afibc- 
tions,  693.  Rewaids  and  punish- 
mtaiM,  683.    Twiwrnignirton^  695. 


6. 

Gardner's  Agricultural  Dictionary, 
noticed,  371. 

Geology  and  Religion,  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
Dana,  396.  Literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, 397.  Stratified  rocks,  399. 
Geology  proves  there  is  a  God,  301. 
Reveals  God's  power,  304.  Wis* 
dom  and  glory,  306.  Goodness, 
307.  Objections  fi'om  carnivorous 
animals  considered,  309.  Coinci- 
dence of  Geology  and  and  the  Bible, 
3 13 .  Both  ascribe  creation  to  God, 
313.  Speak  of  the  Flood,  314. 
Announce  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire,  315.  Coincide  re- 
specting the  age  of  the  world,  31B» 

Gibbs,  Prof.  Josiah  W.  Formation 
of  Compound  Words,  360. 

Grecian  Philosophy,  Sketches  in,  by 
Prof  Wm.S.  Tyler,  1. 

Greece  of  the  Greeks,  noticed,  186. 

Gregorys  Evidences,  noticed,  367. 

Guizots  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1640,  noticed,  378. 

H. 

Hawley,  Rev.  J.  A.  On  Rome,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  546. 

Harpefs  New  Miscellany,  noticed, 
565,  767. 

HUdreth,  Rev.  S.  P.  On  History  of 
the  Magi,  517. 

HUperfs  Gemtan  Dictionary,  noticed, 
564. 

History  of  Silh,  Cotton,  £(c.,  noticed, 
179. 

Historians,  Ancient  and  Modem,  by 
Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  336.  Quali- 
fications of  a  historian,  339.  Sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient,  340.  Mod- 
cm  history  fi^gmentary,  340.  He- 
rodotus, 343.  Compared  with  Ali- 
son, 345.  MiBS  Martineau,  347^ 
Livy,  353.     Faults  of  Modem,  350. 

Hopkins,  Rt.  Rev.  E.,  o«i  command' 
ments,  noticed,  367. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  T.  M.  Review  of 
Johnson's  Review,  368. 

Housman's  Remains,  noticed,  376. 

J. 

Jenkyn  on  Atonement,  noticed,  189. 

Jesuits,  by  Micbelet,  noticed,  184. 

Johnson's  Review  of  Hopkins  on  Jook. 
10 :  13, 15.  Reviewed  by  Rev.  T, 
M.  Hopiuns,  368.  Book  of  Jasher, 
369.    Chapter  88 :  63,  quoted,  373. 
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Jasber  quoted  by  sacred  writera,  280.    Norman^a  Mexico,  noticed,  186. 
Miracle  not  referred  to,  291.  NotitiaU,  tkcy  noticed,  565. 


KUhner^B 
667. 


K. 

Greek   Orammart  noticed, 


Lewie,  Pruf.Tafflerj  Review  of  Choreb 

Question,  79. 
...  .^^ Sufferings  of  Chrkt, 

381  > 
Literary  InUUigenee,  190,  380,  569, 

769. 
lAterature,  Pure  and  Sound,  by  Prea. 

Wbite,  489. 
Lord  our  Shepherd,  noticed,  185. 
Luther,  Martin^  Writings  of,  review- 
ed, 191. 

M. 

Magi,  the  Religious  Views  and  Histo- 
ry of,  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Hildretb,  517. 
Scriptural  notice  of,  517.  Described 
by  Cicero,  519.  Character,  520. 
Worshipped  the  Sun  as  a  sjrmbol, 
not  as  a  God,  521.  Care  for  fire 
and  water,  523.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
524.  Their  worehip,  525.  Creed, 
526.  Duality  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
526.  Ahriman  and  Oromasdes,  527. 
Doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  528.  Zoro- 
aster not  the  founder,  531.  Traced 
to  Abraham,  532.  To  Shem.  534. 
Zoroaster  and  Daniel,  540.  Later 
history  of  the  Magi,  542. 

Martin'e  Examination  of  Tappan*8 
Ret^iew,  by  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  E:sq.4l38. 
Edwards'  alleged  caution ,139.  Dis- 
tinction between  eenoibility  and  will 
overlooked  by  Edwards,  143 .  Mar- 
tin's assertion  respecting  motives 
considered ,  148.  Ditto  respecting  t  he 
mind  being  the  efficient  cause  of  vo- 
lition, 152.  Edwards  on  liberty,  155. 

MClintock,  Rev.  John.  Review  of 
Peck,  35. 

MiUer'e  Design  of  the  Churchy  no- 
ticed, 376. 

Mieeunutry  Enterprise,  noticed,  569. 

Mitehelte  Notee  from  over  Sea,  no- 
ticed,'183. 

Moxartj  Hohnes*  Life  of,  noticed,  177. 

Myeteriee  of  Tobacco,  noticed,  379. 

N. 
Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  noticed, 

568. 
iVeto  Netherlands,  History  of,  noticed, 

364. 


O. 

Oilendorfs  German  Language,  no- 
Uoed,  179. 

P. 

Parker*s  Aids  to  Oraipostltsii,  noticed, 
178. 

Pascal's  ThoughU,  noticed,  Z7S. 

Pattmif  late  Professor^  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  473. 

Parrofs  Journey  to  Ar&rat,  noticed, 
373. 

Penny  Magazine,  noticed,  185. 

Philosophy,  Sketches  in  Grreeian,  by 
Pr«f.  W.  S.  Tyler,  1.  Aristotle  a 
voluminous  writer,  1.  Classificatioa 
ofthe  subjects  ofbjswoiks,  2.  Skep- 
ticism in  regard  to  the  genninencfls 
of  his  works,  4.  Encomiums  of  the 
ancients,  and  animadvenionB  of  the 
modems  upon  his  style,  7.  His  rhet- 
oric, 9.  Mode  of  reasoning,  10. 
Threefold  division  of  eloquence,  11. 
Rhetorical  application  of  his  philoso- 
phy, 14.  Style  and  manner,  14. 
The  poetic,  16.  Several  kinds  of 
poetry,  17.  Ethics— two  classes  of 
virtues,  intellectual  and  moral,  22. 
His  s]rstem  at  variance  with  that  of 
President  Edwards,  24.  Politics,  25. 
Society  prompted  by  instinct,  25. 
His  views  of  slavery,  26.  Commu- 
nity of  goods,  27.  Political  institu- 
tions should  be  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  26.  Goveiii- 
ments  must  be  virtuous  to  make  peo- 
ple happy,  29.  Democracy  not  b^t 
adapted  to  their  wants,  29.  Popular 
education,  30.  He  had  no  concep- 
tion of  a  republic  like  ours,  32. 

Pech^s  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and 
Practice,  reviewed  by  Rev;John  M'- 
Clintock,  35.  No  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  thecontroveny  now 
going  on  in  the  church,  36.  Believ- 
ers in  Christ  are  united  in  one  com- 
mon bond  with  all  that  are  his  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  ages,  38.  The  dif- 
fusion of  Puseyite  books,  40.  Fea- 
tures of  the  traditionary  system,  41. 
Defectiveness  of  tradition,  47.  Im- 
probability against  tradition,  51. 
Philippians,  the^  by  the  late  Prof  Pat- 
ton,  473.  Time  when  written,  474. 
Its  affectionate  character,  474.  Ver. 
3-11  coDSidendy  475.  CritidsBaL  on 
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Ver.  5,478.  Ver.  6,479.  Ver  7, 
480.  -Ver.  19,  26,  481.  Ver.  27, 
413.  Phrase  cr  (toQfti  considered, 
485.  Teacheg  divinity  of  Christ, 
488. 

Philoeophy  of  Myttery,  Jhndy't^  no- 
ticed, 177. 

PiitrimCa  ProgreMa  (Harpei^s),  notic- 
ed, 178. 

-•  Cheever's  Lectures  on, 

noticed,  17o. 

Politieal  Rectitude, hj  Rev.  Dr.  White, 
602.  Modes  of  violation,  603.  Un- 
just legislation,  603.  Temporary 
£!xpedient8,  604.  Bargaining  votes, 
604w  Fear  of  public  opinion,  605. 
Repndiation,  606.  ImpaniQr  of 
crime,  606.  Slavery,  607.  False 
manms  of  honour,  607.  Our  coun- 
tiy,  right  or  wrong,  608.  Injustice 
of  nations  to  one  another,  610.  But 
one  code  for  states  and  individuals, 
612.  Government  is  paternal,  615. 
Rectitude  produces  uniform  legisla- 
tion, 616.  Promotes  union,  618. 
Secures  liberty,  620.  Promotes  mo- 
rality, 622.  Needed  especially  by 
Americans,  628.  Destiny  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  630. 

Preeeotfe  Biographieal  and  Critieal 
MieeeUaniee,  noticed,  175. 

Pond,  Bev.  Enoeh^  on  the  Book  of  Ec- 
cleaiastes,  421. 

Pure  and  Sound  Literature,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  White,  489.  Would  displace 
corrupt  literature,  490.  Levity  of 
current  literature,  491.  Its  immor- 
ality492.  It8irreligion^5.  Its  hos- 
tility to  the  family,  496.  Its  seduc- 
tiveness, 497.  Value  of  a  pure  litera- 
ture, 498.  Voyages,  &c . ,  499.  Ora- 
tory, 500.  Pulpit  eloquence,  501. 
History,  503.  Poetry,  506.  Impor- 
tance of  literature,  510.  Awakens 
the  intellect,  513.  Extent  of  its  in- 
fluence, 514. 

PuHtaniemt  Review  of  Dr.  Colt's 
work  on,  226.  Dr.  C.'s  book  endora- 
ed  by  the  bishops,  227.  Misrepre- 
sentation respecting  witchcraft,  232. 
Ditto  concerning  intolerance.  236. 
Puritans  and  Virginia  EpiBcopalians, 
241.  Ditto  and  Roger  Williams, 
245.  Ditto  and  Quakere,  249.  Per- 
secutions of  Land,  264. 

Puritana  and  their  Prindplea,  no- 
ticed, 567. 


R. 

Rome  the  Man  of  Sin,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Hawley,  546.  Scriptural  testimo- 
ny, 547.  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  547. 
Of  John,  550.  Apostacy  proved  by 
Heresies,  552.  Rejects  the  Media- 
torship  of  Christ,  552.  Rejects  Jus- 
,  tification  by  Faith,  553.  Teaches 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  554.  Ab- 
solution, 555.  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, 556.  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy, 
656.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
Images,  556.  Not  a  true  Churcl^ 
557.  Notice  of  Dr.  Hodge,  558. 
A  credible  profession,  560. 

Raman  Church,  by  Michelet,  noticed, 
184. 

Romaniam,  by  Dowling,  noticed,  187. 

S. 

Sanborn,  Prof.  E.  2).  Ancient  and 
Modem  Historians,  338. 

Scht^,  Prof.  Principles  of  Protest- 
ism  reviewed,  79. 

Shelley' a  Worka,  noticed,  185. 

Sketchea  in  Grecian  Philoaophy,  by 
Prof.W.  S.Tyler,  1. 

Slavery,  Betmea  and  Bacon  on,  noticed, 
569. 

Spirifa  Injiuencea,  Doctrine  of,  by 
Rev.  M.  P.  Squier,  633.  Spirit's 
influences  not  for  the  supply  of  de- 
fective faculties,  nor  to  render  mind 
capable,  634.  Nor  to  make  respon- 
sible, 636.  Nor  to  create  conscience, 
637.  Accords  with  laws  of  mind, 
639.  Relation  of  propensity  and 
will,  642.  Is  in  nature  of  an  influ- 
ence, 645.  Accords  with  Scriptu- 
ral truth,  646.  Is  resistible,  649. 
Not  disparage  means,  652.  Pulpit 
should  appeal  to  conscience  and 
reason,  653.  Convenion  no  mar- 
vel, 654.  Impenitent  responsible, 
655.  Explanation  of  revivals^  657. 
Resistance  of  the  Spirit,  659. 

Spring'a  Attraction  of  the  Croaa,  no- 
ticed, 187. 

Squier,  Rev.  M.  P.,  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Affectiona,  445. ' 

Stuarfa  Mtacellaniea,  noticed,  566. 

Stillini^a  Theobald,  noticed,  189. 

Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E.  Writings  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  19i. 

Sufferinga'of  Chriat,  by  a  Layman. 
Reviewed  by  Prof.  'Taylor  Lewis, 
381.    inconsistency  of   Unitarian- 


